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CHAPTEIi XIIL 


The violence of revolutions is gene- 
ThB Re» rally proportioned to the degree 
of the maladministration which 
tioiCTt in has produced them. It is there- 
iiian ill foro not Strange that the go~ 
Kngiand. yemmeut of Scotland, having 
been during many years far more op- 
pressive and corrupt than the govern- 
ment of England, should have fallen 
with a far heavier ruin. The movement 
against the last king of the House of 
Stuart was in England conservative, in 
Scotl^d destructive. The English 
complained, not of the law, hut of the 
violation of the law. They rose up 
against the first m^strate merely in 
order to assert the supremacy of the 
law. They were for the most part 
strongly attached to the Church estab- 
lished by law^ Even in applying that 
extraordinary remedy to which an ex- 
traordinary emergency compelled them 
to have recourse, they deviated as little 
as possible from the ordinary methods 
prescribed by the law. The Convention 
which met a-^ Westminster, though 
summoneds'by irregular writs, was con- 
stituted ondbhe exact model of a regular 
Oreat Council of the Eealnc. No man 
was invited to the Upper House whoigi 
right to sit there was not clear. The 
knights and burgesses of the Lower 
House were chosen hy those electors 
who would have heefi^entitled to send 
members ts a Parliament called imder 
the great seal. The franchises of the 
forty shilling freeholder, of the house- 
holder paying scot and lot, of the bur- 
voi.. m. 


gage tenant, of the liveryman of Lon- 
don, of the Master of Arts of Oxford, 
were respected. The sense of the 
constituent bodies was taken with as 
little violence on the part of mobs, with 
as little trickery on the part of return- 
ing officers, as at any general election 
of that age. When at length the 
Estates^ met, their deliberations were 
carried on with perfect freedom and in 
strict accordance with ancient forms. 
There was indeed, after the first flight 
of James, an alarming anarchy in 
London and in some parts of tlie 
country. But that anarchy nowhere 
lasted longer than forty eight hours. 
From the day on which William reached 
Saint James’s- not even the most un- 
popular agents of the fallen govern- 
ment, not even the ministers of the 
E-mail Catholic Church, had any thhig 
to fear from the fury of the populg^. ' 
In Scotland the course of evenw was 
very difierent. There the law itself 
was a grievance ; and James had per- 
haps incurred more unpopularity by 
enforcing it than by violating it The 
Church established by law was the 
most (Jdious institution in the realm. 
The tribunals had jpfonounced some 
sentences so flagi^^s, the Parliament 
had passed some Acts so oppressive, 
that,- unless those sentences and those 
Acts were treated as nullities, it would 
he impossible to bring together a Con- 
vention commanding the public respect 
and expressirjg the public opinion. It 
was hardly to be expected, for example, 

B 
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that the 'Whigs, in this day of their 
power, would endure to see their here- 
ditary leader, the son of a martyr, the 
gran^on of a martyr, excluded from 
the Parhament House in which nine 
his ancestors had sate as Earls of 
Argyle, and excluded by a judgment on 
which the whole kingdom cried shame. 
Still less was it to be expected that 
they would suffer the election of mem- 
bers for counties and towns to be con- 
ducted according to the provisions of 
the existing law. Eor under the exist- 
ing law no elector could vote without 
swearing that he renounced the Co- 
venant, and that he acknowledged the 
Eojal supremacy in matters ecclesias- 
tical.* Such an oath no rigid Presby- 
terian could take If such an oath had 
been exacted, the constituent bodies 
would have been merely small knots of 
prelatists: the business of devising 
securities against oppression would 
have been left to the oppressors ; and 
the great party which had been most 
active in effecting the Revolution would, 
in an assembly sprung from th^ Revo- 
lution, have had not a single repre&en- 
tative.t 

William saw that he must not think 
of paying to the laws of Scotland that 
scrupulous respect which he had wisely 
and righteously paid to the laws of 
Eugland. It was absolutely neeessaiy 
that he should determine by his own 
authority how that Con'-ention which 
was to meet at Edinburgh should be 
chosen, and that he should assume the 
power of annulling some judgments 
and^^me statutes. He accordingly 
summoned to the Parliament House 
several Loids who had been deprived 
of their honours by sentences which 
the general voice loudly condemned as 
unjust ; and he took on himself to dis- 
pense with the Act which deprived 
Presbyterians of the elective fran- 
chise. 

The consequence was that the choice 
notions of almost all the shire^ and 
con?^- burghs fell on Whig candiaates 
non. defeated paity complained 

* Act. Pnil. Scot.,-\ug. 31 ICSl 

t Palcarras’s Memoirs; Short History of 
the Eevolution in Scotland a letter from a 
Scotch gentleman m Amsterdam to his fnend 
in London, 1712, 


loudly of foul play, of the ludeness of 
{3ie populace, and of the partiahiy dT 
the presid^g magistrates; and these 
complaints were in many cases well 
founded. It is not under such rulers 
‘as Lauderdale and Dundee that nations 
learn j'ustice and moderation * 

Nor was it only at the elections 
that the popula^eeling, so long nabbimg 
and so severely compressed, EUMopai 
exploded with violence. The 
heads and the hands of &e martyred 
Whigs were taken dowL from the gates 
of Edmburgh, carried m procession by 
great multitudes to the cemeteries, and 
laid in the earth '^th solemn respect •f' 
It would have been well if the public 
enthusiasm had manifested itself in no- 
less praiseworthy form Unhappily 
throughout a large part of Scfttland 
the clergy of the Estabhshed Church 
were, to use the phrase then common, 
rabbled The morning of Christmas 
day was fixed for the commencement of 
these outrages For nothing disgusted 
the rigid Covenanter more than the 
reverence paid by the prelatist to the 
ancient holidays of the Church That 
such reverence may be earned to an 
absurd extreme is true. But a philo- 
sopher may perhaps be inclined to 
think the opposite extreme not less 
absurd, and may aefc why religion 
should reject the ^id of associations 
which exist in eveiy nation sufficiently 
civilised to have a calendar, and which 
are found by experience to have a 
powerful and often a. salutary effect. 
The Puritan, who was, m general, but 
too ready to follow precedents and 
analogies drawn from the history and 
jurisprudence of the Jews, might have 
found in the Old Testament quite as 
clear T^'arrant for keeping festivals in 
honour of great events as assassi- 
nating bishops and refusmg- quarter to 
captives. Me certainly did not learn 
•^omi his master, Calvin, to hold such 
festivals in abhorrence , for it was in 
consequence of the strenuous exertions 
of Calvin that Christmas was, after an 
internal of some'^ears, again observed 

* Balcarras’s Memoirs ; Life "of James, li. 
341. 

t A Memonal for His Highness the Pnnee 
of Oiangc in relation to the Affairs of Scot 
land, by two Pci sons of Quality, 16S9, 
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by the citizens of Geneva.* But there 
fsrisen in Scotland Calvinists "who 
were to Calvin what Calvin was to Laud 
To these austere fanatics a hohday was 
an object of positive disgust and hatred. 
They long continued in their solemn 
manifestoes to reckon it among the sins 
which would one day bnng down some 
fearful judgment on t^fi land that the 
Court of Session took i. vacation in the 
last week of December.f 

On ChnsJtm^ day, therefore, the 
Covenanters iMd armed musters by 
concert in many parts of the western 
shires. Each band marched to the 
nearest manse, and sdf3ked the cellar and 
larder of the minister, which at that 
season were probably better stocked 
usual. The pnest of Baal was 
revilei and insulted, sometimes beaten, 
sometimes ducked His furniture was 
thrown out of the windows ,* his wife 
and children turned out of doors m the 
snow. He was then earned to the 
market place, and exposed during some 
time as a male:fcictor. Has gown was 
tern to shreds over his head : if he had 
a prayer book in his pocket it was 
burned , and he was dismissed with a 
charge, never, as he valued his life, to 
offieia^e m the parish again. The work 
of reformation having been thus com- 
pleted, the ref<5hners locked up the 
church and departed with the keys. In 
fairness to these men it must he owned 

♦ See Calvin’s letter to Haller, IV Hon Jan. 
3561 • “ Piiusqnam urbem unquam ingiedeier, 
nullaa proisus ec^t fente prseter diem Domi- 
nicum, Ev quo sum revocatus hoc tempera- 
mentum queesivi, nt Chnsti natahs celebia- 
retur ” 

t In the Act, Declaration, and Testimony 
of the Seceders, dated m December 1736, it is 
said that “ countenance is given by authonty 
of Parliament to ijie observation of jjolidays 
in Scotland, by the vacation of our most con- 
sideiablo Covts of Justice in the latter end of 
December.” This is declared to be a national 
sm, and a griSlmd of the Lord’s indignation. 
In Maich 1758, the Associate Sy^Iod addressed 
a Solemn ‘Warning to the Nation, in whicS 
the same complamt was repected. A poor 
crazy creature, whose nonsense has been 
thought worthy of being reprmted even in 
our own tune, says • “ I leave my testimony 
against the abominable .'jot of the pretended 
Queen Anne her pretended British, really 
Brutish Paimuneut, for enacting the observ- 
ance of that which is called the Yule Yacance ” 
— The Dying Testimony of ‘William ’WilsoiCJ 
sometime Schoolmaster m Park, m the Pansli 
of Douglas, aged 68, who died m 1757. 


that they bad suffeied such oppression 
as may excuse, though it cannot justify, 
their violence ; and that, though they 
were rude even to brutality, they do 
i^t appear to have been guilty of any 
intentional injury to life or limb."* 

The disorder spread fast. In Ayr- 
shire, Clydesdale, Nithisdale, Annan- 
dale, eveiy parish was visited by these 
turbulent zealots About two hundred 
curates~*So the episcopal parish pne&ts 
were called — were expelled. The 
graver Covenanters, while they ap- 
plauded the fervour of their riotous 
brethren, were apprehensive that pro- 
ceedings so irregular mightgive scandal, 
and learned, with especial concern, that 
here and there an Achan had disgraced 
the good cause by stoopmg to plunder 
the Canaanites whom he ought only to 
have smitten. A general meeting of 
ministers and elders was called for the 
purpose of preventing such discreditable 
excesses. In this meeting it was de- 
termined that, for the future, the ejec- 
tion of the established clergy should 
be performed in a more ceremonious 
manner A form of notice was drawn 
up and served on every curate in the 
Western Lowlands who had not yet 
been rabbled. This notice was simply 
a threatening letter, commanding hun 
to quit his parish peaceably, on pain of 
being turned out by force f 

The Scottish Bishops, in great dis- 
may, sent th^j Dean of Glasgow to 
plead the cause of their persecuted 
Church at Westminster. The outrages 
co^nmitted by the Covenanters were in 
the highest degree offensive to WiSam, 
who had, in the south of the island, 
protected even Benedictines and Fran- 
ciscans from insult and spohation. 
But, though he had, at the request of 
a large number of the noblemen and 
gentlemen of Scotland, taken on himself 
provisionally the executive administra- 
tion of that kingdom, the means of 
maintaining order there were not at 

♦ Xn Account of the Present Persecution of 
the Chmch in Scotland, in sevcial Letters, 
1690 ; The Case of the afflicted Clergy in Soot- 
land truly represented O'! 690 , Faithful Con- 
tendings Displayed , Burnet, 1 806, 
t The form gtf notice will bo found in 
the book entitled Faithful Contendmgs Dis« 
-^laj^ed. - 

b2 
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Ids commaiid. He had not a single 
regiment north of the Tweed, or indeed 
withm many miles of that riyer. It 
was vain to hope that mere words wonld 
quiet a nation which had not, in an^ 
age, been 7017 amenable to control, and 
which was now agitated by hopes and 
resentments, such as great revolutions, 
following great oppressions, naturally 
engender A proclamation was how- 
ever put forth, directing that aftl people 
should lay down their arms and that, 
till the Convention should have settled 
the government, the clergy of the 
Established Church should be suffered 
to reside on their cures without moles- 
tation. But this proclamation, not 
bemg supported by troops, was little 
regarded. On the very day after it 
was published at G-lasgow, the venerable 
Cathedral of that city, almost the only 
fine church of the middle ages which 
stands uninjui*ed in Scotland, was at- 
tacked by a crowd of Presbyterians 
from the meeting houses, with whom 
were mingled many of their fiercer 
brethren from the hills. It was Sun- 
day; but to rabble a congregation of 
prelatists was held to be a work of 
necessity and mercy. The worshippers 
were dispersed, beaten, and pelted with 
snowballs It was indeed asserted that 
some wounds were infiicted with much 
more formidable weapons * 

Edmbui^h, the seat of government, 
State of ^ {narchy The 

Edin- Castle, which commanded the 
whole city, was still held for 
James by the Diie of Gordon. 
comrsTn people were generally TVliigs. 
The College of Justice, a great forensic 
Bodety composed of judges, advocates, 
writers to the signet, and solicitors, was 
the stronghold of Toryism ; for a rigid 
test had during some years excluded 
Presbyterians from all the departments 
of the legal profession. The la?vyers, 
some hundreds in number, formed 
themselves into a battalion of infantry, 
and for a time effectually kept down 
the multitude. They paid, howevM, so 

Aojount of til** Present Persecution, 1690 , 
Case of tne afflicted CJi^gy, 1690 , A true Ac- 
count of that Interruption that w as made of 
the Service ol God on Sundav last, bemg the 
17tli of Febiuary, 1689, sign^by James Gib- 
‘''< 011 , acting for the Lord Provost of G-lasgow. 
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much respect to William’s authority as 
t<f disband themselves when his pi«la-* 
mation was ^uhhshed. But the example 
of obedience which they had set was not 
imitated. Scarc^ had they laid dowui 
Iheir weapons, when Covenanters from 
the west, who had done aU that was 
to be done in the way of pelting and 
hustling the curates of their oun 
neighbourhood, ^lame dropping into 
Edinburgh, by tens and twenties, for 
the purpose of protecting, or, if need 
should be, of overawing ftse Convention. 
Glasgow alone sent four hundred ot 
these men It could hardly be doubted 
that they were dirftted by some leader 
of great weight. They shoved them- 
selves little m any public place but it 
was known that every cellar vas filled 
with them, and it might well be 
apprehended that, at the first signal, 
they wonld pour forth from their 
caverns, and appear armed round the 
Parliament House.* 

It might have been expected that 
every patriotic and enlight- 
ened Scotchman would have 
earnestly desired to see the Stwen 
agitation appeased, and some 
government established which 
might be able to protect pro- 
perty and to enforce the law. An 
imperfect settlement vhich could be 
speedily made might well appear to 
such a man preferable to a perfect 
settlement which must be the work of 
time. Just at this moment, however, 
a party, strong both m ^umbers and 
in abilities, raised a new and most 
important question, which seemed not 
unlikely to prolong the interregnum till 
the autumn This party maintained 
that the Estates ought not immediately 
to dediSre William and Utary King and 
Queen, but to propose to England a 
treaty of imion, and to keeprtlie throne 
vacant till s^ch a treaty should be con- 
chided on terms advantageous to Scot- 
land t ^ 

It may seem strange that a large 
portion of a people, whose patriotism, 
exhibited, often iiTa heroic, and some- 
times in a comic form, has«^ong been 
proverbial, should have been wilhiig, 

* Balcanas’s Memoirs ; Mackaj’s Memoirs. 

t Burnet, 11 . 21. 
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nay impatient, to surrender an inde- 
pendence wliieli had been, throu^ 
many ages, dearly prized syid manfully 
defended The truth is that the stub- 
born spmt ^hich ^)ie arms of the 
Plantagenets and Tudors had beei» 
unable to subdue had begun to yield 
to a very different kind of force. 
Customhouses and tanffs were rapidly 
doing what the carnage of Falkuk and 
Hahdon, of Flodden and Pinkie, had 
failed to dp. Scotland had some ex- 
perience of i9e effects of an union. 
She had, near forty years before, been 
united to England on such terms as 
England, flushed w?lh conquest, chose 
to dictate. That imion was msepar- 
ably associated in the minds of the 
vanquished people with defeat and 
humihation And yet even that union, 
cruelly as it had wounded the pride of 
the Scots, had promoted their pro- 
sperity. Cromwell, with wisdom and 
liberality rare in his age, had established 
the most complete freedom of trade 
between the dommant and the subject 
countiy. Willie he governed, no pro- 
hibition, no duty, impeded the transit 
of commodities from any part of the 
island to any other. His navigation 
lawS|4mposed no restraint on the trade 
of Scotl^d A Scotch vessel was at 
liberty to caiay a Scotch cargo to 
Barbadoos, and to brmg the sugars of 
Barbadoes into the port of London.* 
The rule of the Protector therefore had 
been propitious to the industry and to 
tho physical^ellbeing of the Scottish 
people. Hating him and cursing him, 
they could not help thriving under him, 
and often, during the administration of 
their legitimate prmees, looked back 
with regret to the golden days of the 
usurper.f ^ ^ 

* Scobei?, 16.14, cap 9. ; and Oliver’s Oidi- 
nance in CoCncil of the 12th of Apiil in the 
Bameyear f 

t Burnet and Pletcher of Saltonn ment^n 
the piospenty of Scotland un^er the Protec- 
tor, but ascribe it to a cause quite madequate 
to the production of such an efitect. “ Theie 
was,” says Burnet, “a considerable force of 
about seven or eight fhoiisand men kept in 
Scotland The pay of the army brought so 
much mon<y mto the kingdom, that it con- 
tinued all that while in a very flourishing 

state We always leckon those eigfit 

yeais of usurpation a time of gieat peace and 
prospenty,” “ During the time of the usurpei^y 


The Eestoration came, and changed 
every thing. The Scots regained their 
independence, and soon began to find 
that independence had its disc6mfoit 
fis well as its dignity The English 
Parliament treated them as aliens and 
as rivals. A new Navigation Act put 
them on almost the same footing with 
the Dutch High duties, and m some 
cases prohibitory duties, were imposed 
on the {iroducts of Scottish industry. 
It IS not wonderful that a nation 
eminently industrious, shrewd, and 
enterprising, a nation which, having 
been long kept back by a sterile sod 
and a severe climate, was just begin- 
ning to prosper in spite of these dis- 
advantages, and which found its pro- 
gress suddenly stopped, should think 
itself cruelly treated. Yet there was 
no help. Complamt was vain. Ee- 
taliafcion was impossible. The Sove- 
reign, even if he had the wish, had not 
the power, to bear himself evenly be- 
tween his large and his small kingdom, 
between the kingdom from which he 
drew en annual revenue of a million 
and a half and the kingdom from which 
he diew an annual revenue of httlo 
more than sixty thousand pounds. He 
dashed neither to refuse his assent to. 
any English law injurious to the trade 
of Scotland, nor to give his assent to 
any Scotch law injurious to the trade 
of England. 

The compJhints of tlie Scotch, how- 
ever, were so loud that Charles, in-^ 
1667, appointed Commissioners to ar-- 
ifiinge the terms of a commercial treaty 
between tho two Britith kingdoms. 
The conferences were sor n broken off,. 
and all that passed while they con- 

Ciomwell,” says Plctchcsr, “we imagmed our- 
selves to he in a toloiable condition with re- 
spect to tlie last particular (trade and money) . 
by rea^n of that expense which was made m 
the rcaSm by those foices that kept us m sub- 
jection ” The true explanation of the phsano- 
mena about vs^hich Bnmet and Pletcher 
blundered so grossly will be found m a 
pamphlet entitled, “Some seasonable and 
modfcst laonghts partly occasioned by andi 
partly ccmcemmg the Scotch East India 
Company,’* Edinburgh, 1696 See the Pro- 
ceedings of the Wednesday Club in Friday 
Street, upon the subject of an Umon wnth 
Scotland, December 1705. See also the Se- 
venth Chapter of Mr. Burton’s valuable 
toiy of Scotland, 
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tinued proved that there vras only one attain this end by mixing up TTith the 
way m which Scotland could obtain a difScult question which it wa^ the 
share of the commercial prosperity especial b«mess of the Convention to 
which England at that time enjoyed^* settle another question more difiScult 
The Scotch must become one people still. It is prcJbable that some who 
with the Enghsh. The Parliament' ^disliked the ascetic habits and rigid 
which had hitherto sate at Edinburgh discipline of the Presbyterians wished 
must be incorporated with the Parlia- for an union as the only mode of main- 
ment which sate at Westminster. The taining prelaeyiin the northern part of 
sacrifice could not but be painfully felt the island In an united Parliament 
by a brave and haughty people, who the English members must greatly pre- 
had, during twelve generations, re- ponderate, and in Eng^i^nd the Bishops 
garded the southern dommation with were held in high honour by the great 
deadly aversion, and whose hearts still majority of the population. The Epi- 
swelled at the thought of the death of seopal Church of gpotland, it was plam, 
Wallace and of the triumphs of Bruce, rested on a narrow basis, and would 
There were doubtless many punctilious fiiH before the first attack The Epi- 
patnots who would have strenuously seopal Church of Great Britain might 
opposed an union even if they could have a foundation broad and sohd 
have foreseen that the effect of an enough to withstand all assaults.* 
union would be to moke Glasgow a Whether, in 16S 9, it would have been 
greater city than Amsterdam, and to possible to effect a civil union without 
cover the dreary Lothians with harvests a rehgious union may well be doubted, 
and woods, neat farmhouses and stately But there can be no doubt that a 
mansions But there was also a large rehgious union would have been one of 
class which was not disposed to throw the greatest calamities that could have 
away great and substantial advi&itages befaflen either kingdom. The union 
m order to preserve mere names and accomplished m 1707 has indeed been 
ceremomes ; and the influence of this a great blessing both to England and 
class was such that, in the year 1670, to Scotland. But it has been a blessing 
the Scotch Parliament made direct because, in constituting one Sttte, It 
overtures to EnglancLf The King left two Churches. The political in- 
undertook the office of mediator; and terest of the contracfing parties was 
negotiators were named on both sides , the same * but the ecclesiastical dispute 
but nothing was concludg^d between them was one which admitted 

The question, having"' slept durmg of no compromise They could there- 
eighteen years, was suddenly revived fore preserve harmony offiy by agreeing 
by the Kevolution. Different classes, to differ. Had there beSn an amalga- 
imp^ed by different motives, co2- mation of the hierarchies, there never 
cnrred on tins pomt. With merchants, would have been an amalgamation of 
eager to share in the advantages of the the nations. Successive Mitchells 
West Indian Trade, were jomed active would have fired at successive Sharpes, 
and aspinng pohtieians who wished to Five gqperations of Claiserhouses would 
exhibit their abihties in a more con- have butchered five generations of 
spicuous theatre than the Scottish Camerons. Those marvellouf' improve- 
Parhament House, and to collect riches ments whiqji have changed ^the fice of 
from a more copious source than the Scotlandwould never have been effected 
Scottish tpeasuiy. The cry for union ^ams now„ neh with harvests, would 
WAS swelled by the voices of some artful have remained barren moors. Water- 
Jacobites, who merely wished to <«iuse falls which now turn the wheels of im- 
discord and delay, and who "hoped to mense factories \^uld have resounded 

in a wilderness. New Lanark would 
* See the paper in "C/lucli the demands of the stall have been a &heepwalk,^nd Gree- 
Scotch Commissioners are set forth. It -svill i«)ck a fishing hamlet. What little 

strength Scotland conld, under snch a 
t Act. Pari. Scot ,’july 30, 1670. • possessed must, in an esti- 
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mate of the resources of Great Britai^ tenan pertinaciously refused to listep 
have*’ been, not added, but deducted to any terms of compromise where he 
So encumbered, our country«iever could was strong, it would be almost impos- 
have held, either in peace or in war, a s^le to obtain for him hberal terras of 
place in the first rankseof nations. We compromise where he was weak. Bl- 
are unfortunately not without the* ‘shops must therefore be allowed to 
means of judging of the effect which keep their sees in Scotland, in order 
may be produced on the moral and that divines not ordained by Bishops 
physical state of a people by estabhsh- might be allowed to hold rectories and 
ing, in the exclusive enjoyment of riches eanonries in England, 
and dignity, a Church loved and re- Thus l5ie cause of the Episcopalians 
verenced only ^ the few, and regarded in the north and the cause of opmiom 
bythe many wim religious and national the Presbyterians in the south 
aversion. One such Church is quite were bound up together in a churcu 
burden enough for the energies of one manner which might well per- Etm 
empire. * plex even a skilful statesman. 

But these things, which to us, who It was happy for our country that the 
Wish of have been taught by a bitter momentous question which excited so 
experience, seem clear, were many strong passions, and which pre- 
chnrchff by no meaBS clear in 1689, sented itself in so many different pomts 
giSeSe even to very tolerant and of view, was to be decided by such a 
enHghteued pohticians In man as William. He listened to Epis- 
bcotiand. truth the English Low Church- copalians, to Latitudinarians, to Pres- 
men were, if possible, more anxious byterians, to the Dean of Glasgow who 
than the English High Churchmen to pleaded for the apostolical succession, 
preserve Episcopacy in Scotland. It is to Burnet who repiesented the danger 
a remarkable fact that Burnet, who of ali^iatmg the Anglican clergy, to 
was always accused of wishing to Carstairs who hated prelacy witii the 
establish the Calvimstie discipline in hatred of a man whose thumbs were 
the south of the island, incurred great de^ly marked by the screws of pre- 
impofulanty among his own country- latSts. Surrounded by these eager 
men by his efforts to uphold prelacy in advocates, William remained ealm and 
the north. He -^as doubtless in error * impartial. He was indeed eminently 
but his error is to be attributed to a qualified by his situation as well as by 
cause which does him no discredit his personal ^alities to be the umpire 
His favourite object, an object un- in iiat great Contention. He was the 
attainable indeed, yet such as might King of a prelatical kingdom He was 
well fascinatfi a large intellect and a the Prune Minister of a presbyterian 
benevolent heart, had long been an republic. His imwillingness to offend 
honourable treaty between the Angli- the Anglican Church of which If^Vas 
can Church and the Nonconformists, the head, and his unwillingness to 
He thought it most unfortunate that offend the reformed Churches of the 
one opportuni^ of concluding such a Continent which regarded him as a 
treaty should have been lost at tne time champion divinely sent to protect them 
of the B^toration. It seemed to him against ^he Erench tyranny, balanced 
that another opportunity was afforded each ojher, and kept liirn from leaning 
by the Eevolution He anif his friends unduly to either side. Bhs conscience 
were eagerly pushing forw(p:d Hotting’- was perfectly neutral For it was Ins 
ham’s Comprehension Bill, and were deliberate opinion that no form of 
flattering themselves with vain hopes eeclf siastical polity was of divine insti- 
of success. But th^ felt that there tution. He dissented equally from the 
could hardly be a Comprehension in school of Laud and from the school of 
one of th^two British kingdoms, un- Cameron, from the ^aen who held that 
less there were also a ComprehensKjjn there could not be a Christian Church 
iu the other. Concession must be pur- without Bislfops, and from the men 
chased by concession. If the Presby-iwho held that there could not be a 
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Christian Church T\uthout synods 
Which form of goyernment sho'dd be 
adopted was in liis judgment a ques- 
tion of mere expediency. He wouy. 
probably have preferred a temper be- 
tween the two rival systems, a hier- 
archy in which the chief spiritual 
functionaries should have been some- 
thing more than moderators and some- 
thing less than prelates Hut he was 
far too wise a man to think oi settling 
such a matter according to his own 
personal tastes. He determined there- 
fore that, if there vas on both sides a 
disposition to compromise, he would 
act as mediator. Hut, if it should ap- 
pear that the public mmd of England 
and the pubhe mind of Scotland had 
taken the ply strongly in opposite di- 
rections, he would not attempt to force 
either nation into eonfoimity vuth the 
opinion of the other. He would suffer 
tach to have its own church, and would 
coutent himself with restraining both 
churches from persecuting nonconform- 
ists, and from encroaching on the func- 
tions of the civil magistrate. " 

The language which he held to those 
Scottish Episcopalians who complained 
to him of them sufferings and implored 
his protection was well weighed ""and 
well guarded, but clear and ingenuous 
Ho wished, he said, to preserve, if 
possible, the institution to which they 
were so much attached, and to grant, 
at the same time, entire^berty of con- 
science to that party which could not 
be reconciled to any deviation from the 
Presbyterian model But the Bish<Kps 
mu^ take care that they did not, by 
their own rashness and obstinacy, put 
it out of his power to be of an}’ use to 
them. They must also distinctly under- 
stand that he was resolved not to force 
on Scotland by the sword form of 
ecclesu&tical government which she 
detested If, therefore, it should be 
found that prelacy could be maintained 
only by arms, he should yield to the 
general sentiment, and should i^erely 
do his best to obtain for the Episcopa- 
lian minority permission to vorship 
God in fieedom and safety.* 

It 13 not hlzely that, even if the 
c 

Eumet, u. 23. r C 


gcotti&h Bishops had, as William re- 
commended, done all that meek- 
ness and pjgidence could do to 
conciliate their countrymen, 
episcopacy coul^, under any 
unodifieation, have been mam- 
tained. It was indeed asserted by 
writers of that generation, and has been 
repeated by wrjiers of our generation, 
that the Presbyterians were not, before 
the Bevolution, the majority of the 
people of Scotland * But ^ this asser- 
tion there is an obvioim fallacy The 
effective strength of sects is not to be 
ascertained merely by counting heads. 
An established fiim’ch, a dominant 
church, a church which has the exclu- 
sive possession of civd honours and 
emoluments, will always rank among 
its nominal members multitude* who 
have no religion at all, multitudes 
■who, though not destitute of rehgion, 
attend little to theological disputes, 
and have no scruple about conforming 
to tbe mode of worship which happens 
to be established , and multitudes who 
have scruples about conforming, but 
whose scruples have yielded to worldly 
motrres. On the other hand, every 
member of an oppressed church is a 
man who has a very decided presence 
for that church Eveiy person who, 
in the time of Hioclfetian, joined in 
celebrating the Christian mysteries 
might reasonably be supposed to be a 
firm behever in Christ But it may 
well be doubted whether one single 
Pontiff or Augur in the^^oman Senate 
was a firm believer in Jupiter. In 
Mar 3 r’s reign, every body who attended 
the secret meetings of the Protestants 
was a real Protestant but hundreds- 
of thousands w’ent to mass, ■who, as 
appeai?ed before she had been dead a 
month, were not real BomairCatholicss 
If, under the Kings of tfco House of 
Stuart, whtn a Presbyterian was ex- 
cluded from pohtical power and from- 

* See, for evample, a pamphlet entitlcil 

Some questions resolved concerning episcrv- 
pal and piesb^ tenan government m Scotland, 
16*10 ” One of the <j?iestions is, whether Scot- 
tish presbytery be agreeable to the general 
inclinations of that people Tf e author an- 
sAcrs tlie question in tbe negative, on tho 
Ciound that the uppei and middle classes had* 
L’<TCia!l\ conformed to the episcopal OhurcSb 
i -fore the Revolution 
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the learned professions, was daily an- 1 
noyedP by informers, by tyrannicaf 
magistrates, by licentious^, dragoons, 
and was in danger of being hanged if 
he heard a sermon in tihe open air, the 
population of Scotland was not very 
unequally divided between Episcopa- 
lians and Presbyterians, the rational 
inference is that mor^than nineteen 
twentieths of those Scotchmen whose 
conscience was interested in the matter 
were Presbyteries, and that the Scotch- 
men, who were Qccidedly and on con- 
viction Epi&copahans, were a small 
minority Against such odds the 
Bishops had but liTtle chance, and 
whatever chance they had they made 
haste to throw away, some of them 
because they sincerely believed that 
their allegiance was still due to James, 
others probably because they appre- 
hended that William would ^not have 
the power, even if he had the will, to 
serve them, and that nothing but a 
counterrevolution in the State could 
avert a revolution in the Church. 

As the new Bang of England could 
not be at Edinburgh during 
^mwii- the sitting of the Scottish 
thTscotch Convention, a letter from him 
to the Estates was prepared 
with great skilL In this docu- 
ment he profess^ warm attachment to 
the Protestant rehgion, but gave no 
opinion touching those questions about 
which Protestants were divided. He 
had observed, be said, with great satis- 
faction that ^any of the Scottish no- 
bility and gentry with whom he had 
conferred in London were inclined to 
an union of the two Biitith kingdoms 
He was sensible how much such an 
union would cgiuduce to the happiness 
of both ; and Jie would do alP in his 
power to'^ards the accomphshing of so 
good a woi^i. 

It was necessary that ^ ho should 
William’s ^^ow a large discretion to bin 
twS tohis agents at Edin- 

agents la ‘ burgh The private mstruc- 
scouand -wrluch he furnished 

those persons coul(f not bo minute, 
but were highly judicious He charged 
them to ascertain to the best of their 
power the real sense of the Conventio?i, 
and to be giaded by it They must^ 
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remember that the first obj'ect was to 
settle the government. To that object 
every other object, even the union, 
must be postponed A treaty between 
two mdependent legislatures, distant 
ftfrom each other several days^ j’oumey, 
must necessarily be a work of time; 
and the throne could not safely remain 
vacant while the negotiations were 
pending It was therefore important 
that His Haj'esty’s agents should be on. 
their guard against the arts of persons 
who, under pretence of promotmg the 
union, might really be contriving only 
to prolong the interregnum. If the 
Convention should be bent on esta- 
bhshing the Presbyterian form of 
church government, Wilham desired 
that his friends would do all in their 
power to prevent the triumphant sect 
I from retaliating what it had suffered.* 
The person by whose advice William 
appears to have been at this 
time chiefiy gmded as to Scotch rympicM 
polities was a Scotchman of great 
abihties and attainments, Sir James 
Hdlrymple of Stair, the founder of .i 
family eminently distinguished at the 
bar, on the bench, in the senate, in 
diplomacy, m arms, and m letters, but 
distinguished^ also by misfortunes and 
misdeeds which have furnished poets 
and novehsts with materials for the 
darkest and most heartrending tales. 
Already Sir James had been m mourn- 
ing for morew than one strange and 
terrible death. One of his sons had 
died by poison One of his daughters 
hfd poniarded her bridegroom on the 
wedding night One of his gran^pons 
had in boyish sport been slam by 
another Savage libellers asserted, and’ 
some of the superstitious vulgar be- 
lieved, that calmities so portentous' 
were th^ consequence of some connec- 
tion between the unhappy race and the 
power/ of darkness. Sir James had a 
wry neck ; and he was reproached with 
this misfortune as if it had been a* 

* ?Tie insfaoictions are in the Leven and 
MelwUe Papers. They beai date March 7. 
1C8^. On the first occasion on which I quote 
this most valuable collection, I cannot refrain 
fiom acknowledguig the obligations under 
which I, and all who lake an interest in the 
histoiy of our i^and, he to the gentleman wha 
^has perfonned so well the duty of an editor.. 
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crime, and was told that it marked Lexiles, who naturally regarded him 
him out as a man doomed to the gal- with suspicion. He protested, ana per- 
lows His wife, a woman of great haps wifli®truth, that his hands were 
ability, art, and spirit, was popida|3y pure from the blood of the persecuted 
mcknamed the Witch of Endor. It was Covenanters. He made a high profes- 
gravely said that she had cast fearfuT sion of rehgion, prayed much, and 
spells on those whom she hated, and observed weekly days of fastmg and 
that she had been seen in the likeness humiliation. He even consented, after 
of a cat seated on the doth of state by much hesitatifn, to assist with his 
the side of the Lord Higb^ Commis- advice and his credit the unfortanate 
fiioner The man, however, over whose enterpnse of Argyle When that en- 
roof so many curses appeared to hang, terprise had failed, atpresecution was 
did not, as far as we can now judge, Ml instituted at Edinburgh against Dal- 
short of that very low standard of rymple; and his estates would doubtless 
morality which was generally attained have been confiscated, had they not 
by politicians of his age and nation been saved by an artifice which subse- 
In force of mind and extent of know- quently became common among the 
ledge ho was snpenor to them alL In pobticians of Scotland. His eldest son 
his youth he had home arms he had and heir apparent, John, took the side 
then been a professor of philosophy : of the government, supported tFe dis- 
he had then studied law, and had pensing power, declar^ against the 
become, by general acknowledgment^ Test, and accepted the place of Lord 
the greatest jurist that his country had Advocate, when Sir G-eorge Mackenzie, 
produced In the days of the Protec- after holding out through ten years of 
torate, he had been a judge. After the foul drudgery, at length showed signs 
Restoration, he had made his peace of flagging. lie services of the younger 
with the royal family, had s&te in the Dalrymple were rewarded by a remis- 
Privy Council, and had presided with sion of the forfeiture which the offences 
unrivalled ability in the Court of Ses- of the elder had incurred. Those ser- 
sion. He had doubtless borne a share vices mdeed were not to be despised, 
in many unjnstifiable acts, but tliere For Sir John, though inferior his 
were limits which he never passed. He father in depth and^ extent of legal 
had a wonderfol power of giving to any learning, was no common man. His 
proposition which it suited him to knowledge was great and various : his 
maintain a plausible aspect of legality parts were qmck ; and his eloquence 
and even of justice ; ana this power he was singularly ready and graceful. To 
frequently abused But he was not, sanctity he made no pretensions In- 
like many of those among whom he deed Episcopalians and^T^esbyterians 
liT^ impudently and unscrupuloufiy agreed in regarding him as little better 
serme. Shame and conscience gene- than an atheist. During some months 
rally restramed him from committmg Sir John at Edinburgh affected to con- 
any bad action for which his rare m- demn the disloyalty of his unhappy 
genuity could not frame a specious parent^.Sir James, an^ Sir James at 
defence ; and he was seldom m his teyden told his Puritan fiends how 
place at the council board when any deeply he lamented the wicked com- 
thing outrageously unjust or crpel was pliances of^ unhappy chiSd Sir John 
to be done jHis moderation at length The Revolution came, and brought a 

gave offence to the Court. He was firge increase of wealth and honours 
deprived of his high office, and found to the House of Stair The son 
himself in so disagreeable a situ<»tion promptly changed sides, and cooperated 
that he retired to Holland There he ably and zealousljtwith the father. Sir 
employed himself in correcting the James established himself in London 
great work on jurisprudence winch has for the purpose of giving***advice to 
preserved his memory fresh down to "William on Scotch affairs. Sir John’s 
own time. In his "Sanishment he post was in the Parliament House at 
tried to gain ^the favour of his •fellow#^ Edinburgh. He was not likely to find 
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any equal among tlie debaters there, 
and wffs prepared to exert all his powers 
against the dynasty which he^d lately 
served.’*’ 

By the large party wlpich was zealous 
for the Calvinistic church government 
John Daliymple was regarded with 
incurable distrust and dishhe It was 
therefore necessary tha^j^nother agent 
should be employed to manage that 
party. Such an agent was 
George ^elville, Lord Mel- 
viUe, a nobleman ‘connected by affimty 
with the unfortunate Monmouth, and 
with that Leshe who had, in 1640, 
invaded England at^the head of a 
Scottish army. Melville had always 
been accounted a "Whig and a Presby- 
terian. Those who speak of him most 
favourably have not ventured to ascnbe 
to him eminent intellectual endowments 
or exalted public spirit Buthe^appears 
from his letters to have been by no 
means deficient in that homely pru- 
dence the want of which has often been 
fatal to men of brighter genius and of 
purer virtue. That prudence had re- 
strained him from going very far in 
opposition to the tyranny of the 
Stuarte : but he had listened while his 
friendar talked about resistance, and 
therefore, when the Rye House Plot 
was discovered, thought it expedient to 
retire to the Contment. In his absence 
he was accused of treason, and was 
convicted on evidence which would not 
have satisfied any impartial tribunal. 
He was con(^mned to death * his 
honours and lands were declared for- 
feit* his arms were tom with con- 
tumely out of the Heralds’ Book ; and 
his domains swelled the estate of the 
cruel and rapacious Perth. The fugitive 
meanwhile, witn characteristic *Van- 
ness, lived^ quietly on the Continent, 

• 

As to the Daliymples, see thefljord Presi- 
dent’s own wntings, and among them hi^ 
Ymdication of the Divme Perfeqtions ; Wod- 
row’s Analecta, Douglas’s Peerage; Lock- 
hart’s Memoirs ; the Satyre on the Pamilie of 
Stairs , the Satyxic Lmcs upon the long wished 
for and timely Death of tbe Eight Honourable 
Lady Stairs ; Law’s Memorials ; and the Hynd- 
ford Papers, Written in 170| and printed with 
the Letters of Carstoirs. Lockhart, though 
a mortal enemy of John Dalrymple, baysf 
‘‘Thcie was none m the parliament capable 
to take up the cudgels with him.” 
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^and discountenanced the unhappy pro- 
jects of his kmsman Monmouth, but 
cordially approved of the enterprise of 
th^ Prince of Orange 

Illness had prevented Melville from 
asaihng with the Butch expedition* hut 
he arrived in London a few hours after 
the new Sovereigns had been pro- 
claimed there. WiUiam mstantly sent 
him down to Edmburgh, in the hope, 
as it shotlid seem, lhat the Presby- 
terians would be disposed to listen to 
moderate counsels proceeding from a 
man who was attached to their cause, 
and who had suffered for it. Melville’s 
second son, David, who had inherited, 
through his mother, the title of Earl of 
Leven, and who had acquired some 
military experience in the service of 
the Elector of Brandenburg, had the 
honour of being the bearer of a letter 
from the new King of England to the 
Scottish Convention.’**’ 

James had entrusted the conduct of 
his affairs in Scotland to John 
Graham, Viscount Dundee, and 
Cohn Liudsay, Earl of Balcar- Dundee,* 
ras Dundee had comm^anded 
a body of Scottish troops which had 
marched into England to oppose the 
Dutch: but he had found, in the in- 
glorious campaign which had been 
fatal to the dynasty of Stuart, no 
opportunity of displaying the courage 
and military skill which those who 
most detest his^erciless nature allow 
him to have possessed. He lay with 
his forces not far from Watfori when 
he^^as informed that James had fied 
from Whitehall, and that Eevers?*«tt 
had ordered all the royal army to dis- 
band. The Scottish regiments were 
thus left, without pay or provisions, in 
the midst of a foreign and indeed a 
hostile ngjiion. Dundee, it is said, 
wept with gnef and rage. Soon, how- 
ever, mSre cheering intelligence ar- 
rived from various quarters. Wilham 
■wrote a few lines to say that, if the 
Scots would remain quiet, he woidd 
pledge his honour for their safety; 

* As to MolviUe, see th§ Leven and Melvillo 
Papers, passim, and the preface , tbe Act Pari. 
Scot. June 16. 168^3,; and the Appendix, Jnne 

13. ; Burnet, u. 24. , and the Burnet MS. Harh 
6584. ^ 
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and, some lioui’s later, it "vras knoTniJ of Balcarras had been a lady of the 


that James had returned to his capital. 
Dundee repaired instantly to London * 
There he met his friend Balcarras, jho 
had just arrived from Edinburgh- Bal- 
carras, a man distinguished by hS 
handsome person and by his accom- 
plishments, had, in his youth, affected 
the character of a patriot, but had 
deserted the popular cause, had ac- 
cepted a seat in the Pnvy Council, had 
become a tool of Perth and Melfort, 
and had been one of the Commissioners 
who were appointed to execute the 
office of Treasurer when Queensbeny 
was disgraced for rofasing to betray 
the interests of the Protestant reli- 
gion-t 

Dundee and Balcarras went together 
to Whitehall, and had the honour of 
accompanying James in his last walk 
up and down the Mall. He told them 
that he intended to put his affairs in 
Scotland under their management 
“ You, my Lord Balcarras, must under- 
take the civil business : and you, my 
Lord Dundee, shall have a colhmission 
from me to command the troops.” The 
two noblemen vowed that they would 
prove themselves deserving of his con- 
fidence, and disclaimed aU thon^t of 
making their peace with the Prince of 
Orange, t 

On the following day James left 
Whitehall for ever , and the Prince of 
Orange amved at Saini James’s. Both 
Dundee and Balcarras swelled the 
crowd which thronged to greet the 
dehverer, and were not ungraciously 
reived. Both were well known to 
him. Dundee had served under him 
on the Continent § , and the first wife 

* Crcichton’s Memoirs, 
t Mackay’s Memous 
t Memoirs of the Lindsays « 

§ About the early relation between 'Wilham 
and Dundee, some Jacobite, many rears after 
they were both dead, invented a story which 


House of Orange, and had worn, on 
her wedAmg day, a superb pair of 
emerald earrings, the gift of her cousin 
the Prince * 

The Scottish "Whigs, then assembled 
in great numbers at Westminster, ear- 
nestly pressed WiUiam to proscribe by 
name four or ifve men who had, during 
the evil times, borne a conspicuous part 
in the proceedmgs of the Privy Council 
at Edinburgh Dundee -land Balcarras 
were particularly mentioned. But the 
Priuce had determined that, as far as 
his power exten^i/sd, all the past should 
be covered with a general amnesty, 
and absolutely refused to make any 
decLiration which could drive to de- 
spair even the most guilty of his uncle’s 
servants 

Balcarras went repeatedly to Saint 
James’fi- had sevei^ audiences of 
William, professed deep respect for 
His Highness, and owned that Kang 
James had committed great errors, but 
would not promise to concur in a vote 
of deposition. WiUiam gave no signs 
of displeasure, but said at parting: 
“Take care, my Lord, that you keep 
within the law, for, if you break it^ 
you must expect to be left to f 

Dundee seems to have been less 
ingenuous. He employed the media- 
tion of Burnet, opened a negotiation 
with Saint James’s, declared himself 
willing to acquiesce in the new ordei 

and gave him a box on the car. The pimish- 
ment for striking in the paftce as the loss of 
the offending right band , but this punishment 
the Pnnee of Orange imgraciously remitted. 
“ You,” he said, “ saved my life : I spats 
your right hand , and now we are quits ” 
Those who, down to our own time, have 
repeated this nonsense seem to have thought, 
first, Ijhat the Act of Heniy the Eighth “ for 
punishment of murder and malicious blood- 
shed within the Elmg’s Court’' fStat, 83 Hen, 
TUI. c. 2 ) was law m Gutfders ; and, se- 
condly, th^, m 1674, Wilham was a Kmg, 
and his house a King’s Court. They -weie 


by successive embellishments was at last im- ralso not aware that he did not purchase Loo 


proved into a romance such as it seems strange 
that even a child should believe to be true 
The last edition runs thus Wilhamfe horse 
was lolled under him at Seneff, and his hfe 
was m immment danger Dundee, then Cap- 
tain Graham, mounted His Highness again 
Wilham promised to reward this service with 


another the commission Vluch Graham had 
been led to expect The imured hero w ent to 
Loo. There ke met his successful ccJinpetitdf 


till long after Dundee had left the Hethei- 
lands. See Haiiis’s Description of Loo, 16991 
Tins legend, of which I have not been able 
to discover the slightest tiace m the volumin- 
ous Jacobite hteifture of William’s reign, 
seems to have oiiginated about^ quarter of a 
century aftei Dundee’s death, and to have at- 


promotion, but broke his word, and gave to Uained its full absuidity in another quarter oi 


a century 
* Memoirs of the Lmdsaj s. 
t Ibid. 
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of things, obtained from William a 
promise of protection, and promised in 
return to live peaceably. ^ Su?h credit 
■was given to his professions, that he 
■was suffered to travel dotni to Scotland 
under the escort of a troop of cavalry. 
Without such an escort the man of 
blood, whose name -was never men- 
tioned but with a shader at the 
hearth of any Presbyterian family, 
■would, at that conjuncture, have had 
but a penloii^ j^ney through Ber- 
wickshire and the Lotliians * 

Pebruary was drawing to a close 
when Dundee and Balcarras reached 
Edinburgh. They ha^some hope that 
they nught be at the head of a ma- 
jority in the Convention. They there- 
fore exerted themselves vigorously to 
consohdate and animate their party 
They assured the rigid royalists, who 
had a scruple about sitting ^in an 
assembly convoked by an usurper, that 
the rightful King particularly wished 
no friend of hereditary monarchy to be 
absent More than one waverer was 
kept steady by being assured, in confi- 
dent terms, that a speedy restoration 
was inevitable. Gordon had deter- 
ramed to surrender the Castle, and had 
begun ^ remove his furniture but 
Dundee and Balcarras prevailed on 
him to hold out some time longer 
They informed him that they had 
received from St. Germains full powers 
to adjourn the Convention to Stirhng, 
and that, if things went ill at Edin- 
burgh, those pofrers would be used.t 
At length the fourteenth of March, 

Meetin of meeting 

thfcon.** of the Estates, arrived, and 
venuou. Parhameut House was 

crowded. Nine jjrelates were in their 
places. When Argyle presented liim- 
self, a single lord protested against 
the admissioa of a person whom a 
legal sentence, passed in due ?orm, and 
still unreversed, had deprived of the 
honours of the peerage l&ut this 
objection was overruled by the general 
sense of the assembly. ^ When Melville 
appeared, no voice wa* raised against 
his admissiGi^. The Bishop of Edin- 
burgh officiated as chaplain, and made 

* Burnet, u. 22 , Memous of the Lindsays 

t Balcarras’s Mcmoiib. 


it one of his petitions that God would 
help and restore King James. It 
soon appeared that the general feeling 
of Convention was by no meani> in 
harmony ■with this prayer The first 
n!G,tter to be decided was the choice of 
a President The Duke of ^^miltou 
was supported by tlie Whigs, the Mar- 
quess of Athol by the Jacobites. Nei- 
ther candidate possessed, and neither 
desen'ed, tHe entire confidence of his 
supporters. Hamilton had been a Privy 
Councillor of James, had borne a part 
in many unjustifiable acts, and had 
offered hut a very cautious and languid 
opposition to the most daring attacks 
on the laws and religion of Scotland. 
Not till the Dutch guards vere at 
Whitehall had he ventured to speak 
out. Then he had joined the victorious 
party, and had assured the Whigs that 
he had pretended to he their enemy, 
only in order that he might, ■without 
incurring suspicion, act as their friend. 
Athol was still less to he trusted. His 
abilities were mean, his temper false, 
pi^animous, and cruel In the late 
reign he had gained a dishonourable 
notoriety by the barbarous actions of 
which he had been guilty in Argyleshire. 
He h^d turned with the turn of for- 
tune, and had paid servile court to the 
Prince of Orange, hut had been coldly 
received, and had now, from mere 
mortification, come hack to the party 
which he had <5feserted.t Neither of 
the rival noblemen had chosen to stake 
the dignities and lands of his house on 
theAssue of the contention between the 
rival Kings. The eldest son of Hai!?!?" 
ton had declared for James, and the 
eldest son of Athol for Wilham, &o 
that, m any event, both coronets and 
both estates were safe. 

^ But in Scotland the fashionable no- 
tions touching pobtical morabty were 
lax, and the anstocratical sentiment 
^as strong. The Whigs were there- 
fore ■willing to forget that Hamilton 
had lately sate in the council of James. 

» Act. Pari. Scot Mar. 14. 1689 ; History of 
the late Eevolution in Scotland, 1690 , An 
Account of the Proceedings of the Estates of 
Scotland, fol. Lend 1689. 

t Balcarras’s naiTiative exhibits both Hamil- 
ton and Athol in a most unfavourable hght. 
also tl*o Life of James, u. S3§, 839. 
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The Jacobites were egiiaHy mlliiig toj bear a comparison with the men of the 
forget that Athol had lately fawned on"^ school of Cameron. There wergi many 
William, In pohtieal mconsisteney knaTish ^phticians in the South, but 
those two OTcat lords were far indeed few so utterly destitute of morality, 
firom standing by themselves ; buf^ in and still fewej so utterly destitute of 
dignity and power they had scarcely shame, as the men of the school of 
equal in the assembly. Their descent Lauderdale. Perhaps it is natural that 
was eminently lUustrions : their in- the most callous and impudent vice 
fluence was immense : one of them shouldbefonndmthenearneighbour- 
could raise the Western Lowlands; the hood of unrbasonable and impraeti- 
other could bring into tlae field an cable virtue Where enthusiasts are 
army of northern mountaineers. Round ready to destroy or to be destroyed 
these chiefs therefore the hostile fac- for trifles magnified into importance 
tions gathered. by a squeamish conscience, it is not 

The votes were counted; and it strange that the very name of con- 
Hamiiton Hamilton had a science should -become a byword of 

elected majonty of forty. The conse- contempt to cool and shrewd men of 
Prendent ahout twenty business 

of the defeated party instantly passed The majority, reinforced by the 
over to the victors.* At Westminster crowd of deserters £com the 
(such a defection would have been minority, proceeded to name a of 
thought strange ; hut it seems to have Committee of Elections. Eif- 
caused little surprise at Edinburgh, teen peTsons were chosen, and it soon 
It IS a remarkable circumstance that appeared that twelve of these were not 
the same country should have produced disposed to examine severely into the 
in the same age the most wonderful regularity of any proceeding of which 
specimens of botii extremes of human the result had been to send up a Whig 
nature. No dass of men mentioned in to the ParHament House. The Puke 
history has ever adhered to a principle of Hamilton is said to have been dis- 
with more inflexible pertinacity than gusted by the gross partiality of his 
was found among the Scotch Pmiitans own followers, and to have exerted 
Pine and imprisonment, the sheers and himself, with but little sucCess, to 
the branding iron, the boot, the thumb- restrain their violence.* 
screw, and the gaUows could not extort Before the Estates proceeded to de- 
fcom the stubborn Covenanter one liberate on the business for 
eva&ive word on whichoit was possible which they had met, they caiSe 
to put a sense inconsistent with his thought it necessary to pro- SSk 
theological system. Even m things nde for them own ^ecuxity. They 
indifierent he would hear of no Q^m- could not be perfectly at ease while 
p^-mise; and he was hut too ready to the roof under which they sate was 
consider all who recommended pru- commanded by the batteries of the 
dence and ebanty as traitors to the Castle. A deputation was therefore 
cause of truth On the other hand, sent to inform Gordon that the Con- 
the Scotchmen of that generation who venti^jn required him^to evacuate the 
made a figure m the Parliament House fortress within twenty fou^hours, and 
and m the Council Chamber were the that if he comphed, his ^ast conduct 
most dishonest and unblushing time- should n(iit be remembered agamst him. 
servers that the world lias ever seen ^ He asked a night for consideration. 
The English marvelled alike at both Durmg tlmt night his wavering mind 
classes. There were indeed many was confirmed by the exhortations of 
stouthearted nonconformists ifl the Dundee and Balcarras On the morrow 
South; but scarcely any who in obsti- he sent an answer drawn in respectful 
nacy, pugnacity, and hardihood could but evasive terms. He very far, 

ii-x T. , « ^ ^ , he declared, from meditating harm to 

» Act Pari Scot., March 14. 168f ; Balcar-< i ^ 

ms’s Memoirs , History o^he late Revolution Ba^carras’s Memoirs ; History of the late 
in Scotland , Life of James, ii 342. ^ ^ Revolution in Scotland, 1690. 
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tlie City of Edinburgli. Least of all 
coTild^e harbour any thought of mo-<i 
lesting an august assembly TThich he 
regarded with profound rey^’enee. He 
would willingly give bond for his good 
behaviour to the amount of twenty 
thousand pounds sterling. But he was 
m communication with the goyem- 
ment now established in England. He 
was m hourly expectatiCa of important 
despatches from that government ; and, 
till they arrived, he should not feel him- 
self justified HI i^^igmng Ms command 
These excuses were not admitted. 
Heralds and trumpeters were sent to 
summon the Castle form, and to 
denounce the penalties of high treason 
against those who should continue to 
occupy that fortress in defiance of the 
authority of the Estates. Q-uards were 
at the' same time pbsted to intercept 
all communication between the gamaon 
and the city.* ^ 

Two days had been spent in these 
Dundee preludes ; and it was expected 
that on the third mommg the 
coyl ® great contest would begin. 

Meanwhile the population of 
Edinburgh was m an excited state. It 
had been discovered that Dundee had 
paid visits to the Castle; and it was 
beliey^ that his exhortations had 
induced the garrison to hold out. His 
own soldiers wore known to be gather- 
ing roimd him , and it might well be 
apprehended that he would make some 
desperate attempt. He, on the other 
hand, had been informed that the 
■Western Coy^anters who filled the 
cellars of the city had vowed ven- 
geance on him and, in truth, when 
we consider that their temper was 
singularly savage and implacable, that 
they had been^taught to rega^^ the 
slaying of a persecutor as a duty, that 
no examples furnished by Holy Writ 
had been more frequently Ijpld up to 
their admiration than Ehud stabbing 
Eglon and Samuel hewing Agag hmb 
from limb, that they had never heard 
any achievement in the history of 
their own country mov warmly praised 


* Act. ParL Scot , Marcli 14 and 15 1689 ; 
Balcarra'j’s Alumoirs , London Gazette, March 
26. , History of the late Revolution m Scot* 


land, 1690 ; Account of the Proceedings of the 
Estates of Scotland, 1689. 


by their favourite teachers than the 
butchery of Cardinal Beatonn and of 
Archbidiop Sharpe, we may well won- 
der that a man who had shed the 
bVod of the samts like water should 
have been able to walk the High 
otreet in safety during a smgle day. 
The enemy whom Dundee had most 
reason to fear was a youth of distin- 
guished courage and abilities named 
William Qleland. Cleland had, when 
httle more than sixteen years old, 
home arms in that insurrection which 
had been put down at Bothwell Bridge. 
He had since disgusted some virulent 
fanatics by Ms humanity and mode- 
ration But with the great body of 
Presbyterians Ms name stood high. 
For with the strict morality and ardent 
zeal of a Puritan he united some accom- 
plishments of wMch few Puritans could 
boast. BCs manners were pohshed, 
and his literary and scientific attain- 
ments respectable. He was a linguist^ 
a mathematician, and a poet. It is 
true that his hymns, odes, ballads, and 
Hudibrastic satires are of very little 
intrmsic value, but, when it is con- 
sidered that he was a mere hoy when 
most of them were written, it must he 
adm^fited that they show considerable 
vigour of mind He was now at Edin- 
burgh : Ms influence among the West 
Country "Whigs assembled there was 
great: he hated Dundee with deadly 
hatred, and w^ believed to be medi- 
tating some act of violence * 

* Sco Cleland’s Poems, and the commenda- 
tory poems contamed in the same volume, 
Edmbuigh, 1697. It has been repoajH)^y 
asserted that this "WiILiam Cleland wasme 
father of William Cleland, the Commissions 
of Taxes, '?7ho was well known twenty years 
later m the hterary society of London, who 
rendered some not very reputable services to 
Pope, and whose son John was the author of 
an iniamougi book but too widely celebrated. 
This IS an entire mistake. Wilham Cleland, 
who fongsht at Bothwell Bndge, was not 
twenty eight when he was killed in August 
1689 , and William Cleland, the Commissioner 
of Taxes, died at sixty seven, in September 
1741. The former therefore cannot have been 
the father of the lattor. Sec the Exact Nar- 
rative "of the Battle of Dunkeld ; the Gentle- 
man’s Magazine for 1740 , and Warburton’s 
note on the Letter to the Publisher of the 
Dunciad, a letter signed W. Cleland, but 
really written by Pope In a paper drawn up 
by Sir Robert Ha’^ilton, the oracle of the ex- 
treme Covenanters, and a blood-thirsty ruffian. 
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On the fifteenth of IVIarch Dundee been heard to say that they would use 
received information that some of the "the dog as he had used them, ^hlac- 
Covenanters had bound themselves to- kenzie complained that he too was in 
gether to slay him and Sir Geo^e danger, an^, with his usual copiousness 
Sldckenzie, -whose eloquence and leaili- and force of l^guage, demanded the 
ing, long prostituted to the service 04 protection of the Estates But the 
tyranny, had made him more odious to matter was lightly treated by the ma- 
the Presbyterians than any other man jority : and the Convention passed on 
of the gown. Dundee applied to Ha- to otiier business.* 
milton for protection, and Hamilton It was ther^ announced that Crane 
advised him to brmg the mjtter under was at the door of the Parliament 
the consideration of the Convention at House He was admitted The paper 
the next sittmg * of which he was in cSkrgfe was laid on 

Before that sitting, a person named the table. Hamilton remarked that 
Crane arrived from France, there was, in the hands of the Earl of 
to ^ letter addressed by the Leven, a comiwiniciition from the 

the Con- fugitive King to the Estates. Prince by whose authority the Estates 
Tcntion sealed the had been convoked. That communica- 

bearer, strange to say, was not fur- tion seemed to be entitled to precedence, 
nished with a copy for the information The Convention was of the sam^e opi- 
of the heads of the Jacobite party , nion , and the well weighed ana pru 
nor did he bring any message, written dent letter of Wilham was read 
or verbal, to either of James’s agents. It wa^then moved that the letter of 
Balcarras and Dundee were mortified James should be opened. The Whigs 
by finding that so httle confidence was objected -Ihat it might possibly contain 
reposed m them, and were harassed by a mandate dissolving file Convention, 
painful doubts touching the co^jtents of They therefore proposed that, before 
the document on which so much de- the seal was broken, the Estates should 
pended They were -wilUng, however, resolve to continue sitting, notwith- 
to hope for the best King James standing any such mandate TheJaco- 
could not, situated as he was, be«oill bites, -^hoknewno more than the Whigs 
advised as to act m direct opposition what was in the letter, and were im- 
to the counsel and entreaties of his patient to have it read, eagerly assented, 
tfriends. His letter, when opened, A vote was passed by which the mem- 
must be foimd to contain such gracious bers bound themselves to consider any 
assurances as would an«nate the loyal- order which should command them to 
ists and concihate the moderate Whigs separate as a nulhty, and to remain as- 
His adherents, therefore, determined semhled till they should have accom- 
that it should he produced ^ plished the work of securing the liberty 

^i?hen the Convention reassembled and religion of Scotland. This vote 
on the morning of Saturday the six- was signed by almost all the lords and 
teenth of March, it was proposed that gentlemen who were present Seven 
measures should he talcen for the per- out of nine bishops subscrihed it. The 
sonal security of the members It was name* of Dundee and Bblcarras, written 
alleged that the life of Dundee had by their own hands, may stjjl he seen 
been threatened , that two men of on the original roll. B^^carras after- 
sinister appearance had been ^-atching wards excused what, on his principles, 
rthe house where he lodged, and had,»was, beyond all dispute, a flagrant act 

of treason^ by saying that he and his 
''Clelaud is mentioned as having been once friends had, from zeal for their master’s 
leagued with those fanatics, but aftei^ards a 

great opposer of then testimony. Cleland Balcanas’s Memous. But the fullest ac- 
probably did not agree with JETamilton in count of these piroeedings is furnished by 
thinking it a sacred dut> to cut the thi oats of some manusci ipt notes w’hich ar^ in the library 
prisoners of war who had been received to of the Faculty of Advocates. Baicanas’sdat^ 
quarter. See Hamilton’s Letter to the Socie- i^ire not quite exact He piobably trusted to 
ties, Dec 7. 1CS5 • his memoiy for them I have conected them 

* Balcarras’s Memoirs. from the Parhamentory Eecoxds. 
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interest, concurred in a declaration of 
rebellion against thi*ir master’s autho- 
rity,^ that they had anticipated thef 
most salutary effects from the letter, 
and that, if they had not Siade some 
concession to the ma^rity, the letter 
would not have been opened. 

In a few minutes the hopes of Bal- 
Effectof carras were grievously disap- 
James’* pointed. The letter from 
which so mifth had been 
hoped and feared was read with all the 
honours which Scottish Parliaments 
were in the haisft of paying to royal 
communications but every word earned 
despair to the hearts of the Jacobites 
It was plain that ad'^rsity had taught 
James neither wisdom nor mercy. All 
was obstmacy, cruelty, insolence. A 
pardon was promised to those traitors 
who sj^ould return to their allegiance 
within a fortnight. Against all others 
unspanng vengeance was denounced. 
Not only was no sorrow exprfesed for 
past offences but the letter was itself 
a new offence : for it was written and 
countersigned hy the apostate Melfort, 
who was, by the statutes of the realm, 
incapable of holding the office of Secre- 
tary, and who was not less abhorred 
hy the Protestant Tories than hy the 
■Whigs. The hall was in a tumult. 
The e?iemies of James were loud and 
vehement. His friends, angry with 
him, and ashamed of him, saw that it 
was vain to think of contmuing the 
struggle in the Convention Every 
vote which had been doubtful when his 
letter was uns^led was now irrecover- 
ably lost The sittmg closed m great 
agitation.'^ 

It was Saturday afternoon There 
was to be no other meeting till Monday 
morning. The Jacobite leaders held a 
consultation, an€ came to the otnclu- 
sion that ^t was necessary to take a 
decided stej^ Dundee and Balcarras 
must use the powers with 'which they 
had been entrusted. The mmority, 
must forthwith leave Edinburgh and 

* Act Pail. Scot, Mar 16. 168|, Balcax- 
ras’s Memous ; History of the late Revolution 
in Scotland, 1690 , Accofhit of the Procced- 
iT gs of the Elates of Scotland, 1689 ; London 
Gaz , Mar 27 1689 , Life of James, u 342* 
Bui net hlundeis strangely about these tranSk 
actions- 


assemble at Stirling. Athol assented, 
and undertook to bring a great body of 
his clansmen from the Highlands to 
protect the deliberations of the Royahst 
Convention. Every thing was arranged 
fd? the secession; but, m a few hours, 
^he tardiness of one man and the hast© 
of another ruined the whole plan. 

The Monday came. The Jacobite 
lords and gentlemen were actu- 
ally taking horse for Stirling, Dundee 
when AthSl asked for a delay of twenty 
four hours. He had no personal reason 
to be in haste. By staying he ran no 
risk of being assassinated. By going 
he incurred the risks inseparable from 
civil war. The members of his party, 
unwilling to separate from him, con- 
sented to the postponement which he 
requested, and repaired once more to 
the Parliament House Dundee alone 
refused to stay a moment longer. His 
life was in danger. The Convention 
had refused to protect him. He 
would not remain to he a mark for tlia 
pistols and daggers of murderers. Bal- 
carras expostulated to no purpose* 
“ By d^arting alone, he said, “ you 
will give the alarm and break up the 
whole scheme ’’ But Dundee was ob- 
stinate. Brave as he undoubtedly was, 
he sterns, Lke many other brave men,, 
to have been less proof against the 
danger of assassination than against 
any other form of danger. He knew 
what the hatred of the Covenanters 
was : he knew Aow well he had earned) 
their hatred; and he was haimted by 
that consciousness of inexpiable guilt,, 
an^ by that dread of a terrible retri- 
bution, which the ancient polythei^s 
personified under the awful name of 
the Furies. B!is old troopers, the 
Satans and Beelzebuhs who had shared, 
his crimes, and who now shared his 
penis, were ready to he the companions 
of his fiigfit 

Meanl^hile the Convention had as- 
sembled. Mackenzie was on 
his legs, and was pathetically tugus^iV 
lamenting the hard condition ffcon- 
of thfi^ Estates, at once com- 
manded by the guns of a fortress and' 
menaced by a fanatical rabble, when 
he was interrupted by some sentinels, 
■who came running from the posts near 
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the Castle They had seen Dundee at and brokenspinted, yet glad that they 
the head of fifty horse on the Stirling had come on so well, they stole forth 
road. That road ran dose under the ^through the crowd of stem fanatics 
huge rock on which the citadel is built which filhd the High Street. All 
Gordon had appeared on the ramparts, thought of secession was at an end.* 
and had made a sign that he had some- On the follo-v^ng day it was resolved 
thing to say. Ihmdee had chmbedr that the kingdom shoifid be put into a 
high enough to hear and to be heard, posture of defence. The preamble of 
and was then actually conferring with this resolution contained a severe re- 
the Duke. Up to that moment the flection on tha perfidy of the traitor 
hatred with which the Presbyterian who, within a few hours after he had, 
members of the assembly regarded the by an engagement subscribed with his 
merciless persecutor of their brethren own hand, bound hiijf»se]f not to quit 
in the faith had been restrained by the his post m the Convefftion, had set the 
decorous forms of parliamentary deli- example of desertion, and given the 
beration. But now the explosion was signal of civil war All Protestants, 
terrible. Hamilton himself, who, by from sixteen to ^Ekty, were ordered to 
the acknowledgment of his opponents, hold themselves in readiness to as- 
had hitherto performed the duties of semble in arms at the first summons ; 
President with gravity and imparti- and, that none might pretend igno- 
ality, was the loudest and fiercest man ranee, it was directed tiat th/» edict 
in the hall “ It is high time,*' he should be proclaimed at aU the market 
cried, “that we should look to our- crosses t^oughout the realm. f 
selves. The enemies of our religion The Pstates then proceeded to send 
and of our civil freedom are mustering a letter of thanks to William. To this 
aU around us ; and we may well sus- letter were attached the signatures of 
pect that they have aceomphees even many noblemen and gentlemen who 
here. Lock the doors. Lay the keys were in the interest of the banished 
on the table Let nobody go out but King. The Bishops however unani- 
those lords and gentlemen whom we mously refused to subscribe their 
shall appomt to call the citizens to names 

arms. There are some good men Irom It had long been the custonvof the 
the West in Edinburgh, men for whom Parhaments of Scotland to entrust the 
I can answer” The assembly raised a preparation of Acts to a select number 
general cry of assent. Several members of members who were designated as the 
of the majority boasted that they too Lords of the Articles In conformity 
had brought with them^hrusty retainers with this usage, the business 
who would turn out at a moment’s of framing a plan for the set- wittSTlp. 
notice against Claverhouse and his dra- tling of the govemme^H^ was 
goons. All that Hamilton propo#^d now confided to a Committee plan of go- 
w©' instantly done. The Jacobites, of twenty four. Of the twenty 
silent and unresisting became priso- four eight were peers, eight represen- 
ners. Leven went forth and ordered tatives of counties, and eight represen- 
the drums to beat. The Covenanters tatives of towns. The majority of the 
of Lanarkshire and Ayrshire promptly Comiflittee were WhJ^s; and not a 
ob^ed the signal The for^ thus as- smgle prelate had a seat ^ 
semhled had indeed no very military The spint of the Jae(?bites, broken 
appearance, but was amply sufficient to by a succ^fesion of disasters, was, about 
overawe the adherents of the House of ithis tune, for a moment revived by the 
Stuart Prom Dundee nothing was to arrival of* the Duke of Queensberry 
be hoped or feared. He had already from London. His rank was high : his 
scrambled down the Castle hill, re- influence was great . his character, by 

joined his troopers, and galloped west- . ^ 

wa^ Han^tonnoTT ordered the doors of the ^ 

to he open^. ThesusMOted memhera ^ t Act. Pari Soot , Mar. 19. 16S|; History 

were at hberty to depart. Humbled of the late Revolution in Scotland, 1 690. 
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comparison witli the characters of forces. When the q^uestion was put on 
those who surrounded him, was fair^ this resolution, the Archbishop of G-las- 
Wiie5 Popery was m the ascendent, he gow, unwilling doubtless to be a party 
had been true to the cause «f the Pro- to such an usurpation of powers which 
testant Church; and, 'since Whiggism biJonged to the King alone, begged 
had been in the aseendfent, he had been that the prelates might be excused 
true to the cause of hereditaiy mo- %?om voting Divines, he said, had 
narchy. Some thought that, if he had nothing to do with nuhtary arrange- 
been earher in his place, he might have ments “ The Fathers of the Church,^* 
been able to render intportant service answered a member very keenly, “ have 
to the House of Stuart.* Even now been lately favoured with a new light, 
the stimulants which he applied to his I have myself seen military orders 
torpid and feebly party produced some signed by the Most Reverend person 
famt symptoms of returning animation who has suddenly become so serupu- 
Means were found of communicating lous. There was indeed one difference : 
with Gordon ; and gjie was earnestly those orders were for dragooning Pro- 
soHcited to fire on the city. The Jaco- testants , and the resolution before us 
bites hoped that, as soon as the cannon is meant to protect us from Papists ”* 
balls had beaten down a few chimneys, The arrival of Mackay’s troops, and 
the Estates would adjourn to Glasgow the determination of Gordon to remain 
Time*Vould thus he gained ; and the inactive, quelled the spirit of the Jaco- 
royalists might he able to execute their bites. They had indeed one chance 
old project of meeting iu % separate left. They might possibly, by joining 
-convention, Gordon however posi- with those Whigs who were bent on an 
tively refused to take on himself so union with England, have postponed 
grave a responsibihty on no better during a considerable time the settle- 
warrant than the request of a small ment of the government. A negotia- 
cahaht tion w^ actually opened with this view. 

By this time the Estates had a guard but was speedily broken off. For it 
on which they could rely more firmly soon appeared that the party which 
than on the undisciplined and turbulent was for James was really hostde to the 
C!ove*mters of the W'est. A squadron umon, and that the party which was 
of English men of war from the Thames for the union was really hostile to 
had arrived in the Fnth of Forth James. As these two parties had no 
On board were the three Scottish regi- object in common, the only effect of a 
ments which had accompanied Wilham coahtion between them must have been 
from Holland. He had, with great that one of them vould have become 
judgment, selected them to protect the the tool of the other The question of 
assembly whiSh was to settle the go- the union therefore was not raisedt 
vemment of their country, and, that Sftne Jacobites retired to their country 
no cause of jealousy might be given to seats ; others, though they remain^ at 
a people exquisitely sensitive on pomts Edinburgh, ceased to show themselves 
of national honour, he had purged the m the Parliament House : many passed 
ranks of all IJutch soldiers, a^d had over to the winning side ; and, when at 
thus reduced the number of men to length the resolutions prepared by the 
about eleven hundred. This httle force Twenty ^our were submitted to the 
was commfi(5ided by Hugh^Mackay, a Convei;fcon, it appeared that the great 
Highlander of noble descent, who had body which on the first day of the ses- 
long served on the Contin^t) and whC sion had rallied round Athol had 
was distinguished by courage of the dwindled away to nothing, 
truest temper, and by a pieiy such as The resolutions had been framed, as 
is seldom found m ^Idiers of fortune, far as possible, in conformity with the 
The Convention passed a resolution 

appomtin^ Mackay general of their * -A-ct. Pari. Scot. ; History of tbe late Ee- 

^ volption, 1690 , Memoirs of Eorth Entam, 
^ 1716 » 

* Balcarras. t Ibid. t Balcarras. 
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example recently set at AYestminstcr 
newiu- ^ important point, how- 
ever, it -ff-as absolutely neees- 
§he Com- sary that the copy should de- 
Tiate j&om the onginaL The 
Estates of England had brought two 
charges against James, his misgovern-^ 
ment and his flight, and had, by using 
the soft word “Abdication,” evaded, 
with some sacrifice of verbal precision, 
the question whether subjects may 
lawfidiy depose a bad prinlie. Thati 
question the Estates of Scotland could 
not evade. They -could not pretend 
that James had deserted his post For 
he had never, since he came to the 
throne, resided in Scotland. During 
many years that kingdom had been 
ruled by sovereigns who dwelt in 
another land. The whole machinery 
of the administration had been con- 
structed on the supposition that the 
King would be absent, and was there- 
fore not necessarily deranged by that 
flight which had, m the south of the 
island, dissolved all government, and 
suspended the ordinary course of jus- 
tice. It was only hy letter that the 
King could, when he was at Whitehall, 
communicate with the Council and the 
Parliament at Edinburgh, and by letter 
he could communicate with them -^en 
he was at Saint Germains or at Dubhn 
The Twenty Four were therefore forced 
to propose to the Estates a resolution 
distinctly deelanng that James the 
Se’^enth had by Las lEiscondnct for- 
feited the crown. Many writers have 
inferred from the language of this 
resolution that sound political prirrti- 
pld!^ had made a greater progress m 
Scotland than in England. Eut the 
whole history of the two countries 
from the Eestoration to the Union 
proves this inference to be erroneous. 
The Scottish Estates used plain lan- 
gu.ige, simply because it was impos- 
sible for them, situated as they weie, 
to use evasive language. 

The person who bore the chief part 
in framing the resolution, aryi in 
defending it^ was Sir John Dalrymple, 
who had recently held the high office 
of Lord Advocate, and had been an 
accomplice in some of the misdeeds 
which he now arraigfled with great 
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force of reasoning and eloquence. 
was strenuously supported by Sir 
James Montgomery, member for^Ayr- 
shire, a msn of considerable abilities, 
but of loose principles, turbulent tem- 
per, insatiable crpidity, and implacable 
► malevolence. The Archbishop of Glas- 
gow and Sir George Mackenzie spoke- 
on the other side * but the only effect 
of their oratoiTR was to deprive their 
party of the advantage of bemg able* 
to allege that the Estates were under 
duress, and that hber^"- of speech had 
been denied to the defenders of heredi- 
tary monarchy. 

When the que^ion was put, Athol, 
Q,ueen&berry, and some of their friends* 
withdrew. Only five members voted 
against the resolution which pro- 
nounced that James had forfeited hi& 
right to the allegiance of his subjects. 
When it was moved that the Crown 
of Scotl^d should be settled as the 
Grown of England had been settled, 
Athol and Queensberry reappeared in 
the hall They had doubted, they said, 
whether they could justifiably declare 
the throne vacant. But, since it had 
been declared vacant, they felt no 
doubt that William and Slary were 
the persons who ought to fill it. 

The Convention then went foKh in. 
procession to the High Street wuiiam 
Several great nobles, attended 
by the Lord Provost of the claimed 
capital and hy the heralds, ascended 
the octagon tower from which rose the 
city cross surmounted by the unicorn 
of Scotland * Hamiltoia?i:ead the vote 
of the Convention; and a Eling at Arms 
proclaimed the new Sovereigns V'ltb 
sound of trumpet. On the same day 
the Eistates issued an order that the 
parochial clergy shou]^, on pain of 
deprivation, pubhsh from their pulpits 
the proclamation which had'*just been 
read at the city cross, and should pray 
for King WiHiam and Queen Mary. 

Still the jnterregnum was not at an 
end. Though the now Sove- Theciaim 
reigns had been proclaimed, ofRip-i** 
they had not yej^ been put into pos- 

* Every reader vill reineinl:)er(*^.lie maledic- 
tion which Sir "Walter Scott, in the Piftfi 
I ^uito of Marmion, pronounced on the dunces 
[ who remcved this interesting monument. 
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session of the royal authority by a 
formal tender and a formal acceptance^ 
At ^inhurgh, as at Westminster, it 
was thought neeessaiy that*the mstm- 
ment which settled the goyernment 
should clearly dofin# and solemnly 
assert those privileges of the people 
■which the Stuarts had illegally in- 
iringed. A Claim of Eight was there- 
fore drawn up by th» Twenty Four, 
*ind adopted by the Convention. To 
this Claim, -which purported to he 
merely declarat^ of the law as it 
stood, was added a supplementary pa- 
per containing a hst of grievances 
which could be remedied only by new 
Abolition important ar- 

Epi ” tide which we should naturally 
expect to find at the head of 
such a list, the Convention, with great 
practical prudence, but in defiance of 
notorious facts and of unanswerable 
arguments, placed in the ftlaim of 
Eight. Nobody could deny that pre- 
lacy was established by Act of Parha- 
ment. The power exercised by the 
Bishops might be pernicious, un- 
scnptural, anti Christian . but illegal it 
certainly was not , and to pronounce it 
illegal was to outrage common sense. 
The Whig leaders however w ere much 
more desirous to get nd of episcopacy 
than to prove themselves consummate 
publicists and logicians. If they made 
the abolition of episcopacy an aiticle 
of the contract by which Wilbam was 
-to hold the crown, they attained their 
end, though doubtless in a manner 
open to muc# criticism If, on the 
other hand, they contented themselves 
with resolving that episcopacy was a 
noxious institution which at some 
future time the legislature would do 
well to abolisJji they might find that 
their resolution, though unobjfetion- 
able in ftrm, was barren of conse- 
quences They knew that William by 
no means sympathised with their dis- 
like of Bishops, and that, eyen had h^ 
been much more zealous for the Calvin- 
ifitic model than he was, the relation 
in which he stood^to the Anglican 
Church would make it (Mcult and 
dangerousifor him to declare himself 
hostile to a fundamental part of tl^ 
aonstitution of that Cliurch. If he 
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should become King of Scotland with- 
out being fettered by any pledge on 
this subject, it might well be appre- 
hended that he would hesitate about 
Plj^sing an Act which would be re- 
garded with abhorrence by a large 
Cody of his subjects in the south of the 
island It -was therefore most desirable 
that the question should be settled 
■while the throne was still vacant. In 
this opinion many pobticians concurred, 
who had ^ no dishke to rochets and 
mitres, but who wished that Wilbam 
might have a qmet and prosperous 
reign The Scottish people, — so these 

men reasoned, — hated episcopacy. The 
Engbsh loved it. To leave William 
any voice in the matter was to put him 
xmder the necessity of deeply wound- 
ing the strongest feelings of one of 
the nations which he governed. It 
was therefore plainly for his own in- 
terest that the question, which he 
could not settle in any manner with- 
out incurring a fearfiil amount of 
obloquy, shoidd be settled for him by 
others who were exposed to no such 
danger.* He was not yet Sovereign 
of Scotland. While the interregnum 
lasted, the supreme power belonged to 
the Estates , and for what the Estates 
n^lit do the prelati&ts of his southern 
kingdom could not hold him respon- 
sible. The elder Dabymplo wrote 
strongly from London to this effect, 
and there can be bttle doubt that he 
expressed the ^ntiments of his master. 
William would have sincerely rejoiced 
if the Scots could have been reconciled 
to^a modified episcopacy But, since 
that could not be, it -was manifeSIly 
desirable that they should themselves, 
while there was yet no King over them, 
pronounce the irrevocable doom of the 
institution which they abhorred ^ 

The Convention, therefore, with little 
debate ^ it should seem, inserted in 
the Claim of Eight a danse declaring 
that prelacy was an insupportable bur- 
den to the kingdom, that it had been 
long^dious to the body of the people, 
and that it ought to be abolished. 

* “ It will te neither secuu nor kyndtothe 
King to evpect it be (by) Act of Parliament 
after the 'Hitlement, which will lay it at hia 
door Dalrympl® to Melville. 5 April. 16^ ; 
Leven and Meh ille Papers 
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Nothing in the proceedings at Edin- 
^ hurgh astonishes an English- 
man more than the manner in 
which the Estates dealt with the prac- 
tice of torture In England tort^e 
had always been illegal. In the most 
servile tunes the judges had nnani* 
mously pronounced it so. Those rulers 
who had occasionally resorted to it had, 
as far as was possible, used it in secret, 
had never pretended that they had 
acted in conformity with eitfier statute 
law or common law, and had excused 
themselves by saying that the extra- 
ordinary penl to which the state was 
exposed had forced them to take on 
themselves the responsibility of em- 
ploying extraordinary means of defence 
It had therefore never been thought 
necessary by any English Parliament 
to pass any Act or resolution touching 
this matter. The torture was not 
mentioned in the Petition of Right, or 
in any of the statutes framed by the 
Long Parhament No member of the 
Convention of 1089 dreamed of pro- 
posing that the instrument which called 
the Pnnee and Princess of Oiftnge to 
the throne should contain a declaration 
against the using of racks and thumb- 
screws for the purpose of forcing pri- 
soners to accuse themselves. Such a 
declaration would have been j'ustly 
regarded as weakening rather than 
strengthening a rule wmch, as far back 
as the days of the Plantagenets, had 
been proudly declared^ by the most 
illustrious sages of Westminster Hall to 
be a distinguishing feature of the Eng- 
lish j'urisprudence.* In the Scottish 
ClSTm of Right, the use of torture, with- 
out evidence, or in ordinary eases, was 
declared to be contrary to law. The 
use of torture, therefore, where th^e 
was strong evidence, and where the 
crime was extraordmary, wa«?, by the 
plainest implication, declared ^ be ac- 
cording to law, nor did the Estates 
mention the use of torture among the 
grievances which required a legislative 
remedy. In truth, they could no V con- 
demn the use of torture without con- 
demning themselves It had chanced 
that, while they were employed in 

* There is a strikmg pas-^ge on this subject 
in Tortescue, 


Ch. XIII. 
settling the government, the eloquent 
^d learned Lord President Lockhart 
nad been foully murdered in a finblic 
street through which he was returning 
&om church on a Sunday. The mur- 
derer was seized, and proved to be a 
wretch who, having treated his wife 
barbarously and turned her out of 
doors, had been compelled by a decree 
of the Court o#- Session to provide for 
her. A savage hatred of the Judges by 
whom she had been protected had taken 
possession of his min^ and had goaded 
him to a horrible crime and a horrible 
fate. It was natural that an assassi- 
nation attended jDy so many circum- 
stances of aggravation should move the 
indignation of the members of the Con- 
vention. Yet they should have consi- 
dered the gravity of the conjuncture 
and the importance of their o\fn mis- 
sion. They unfortunately, in the heat 
of passiqu, directed the magistrates of 
Edinburgh to strike the pnsoner in the 
boots, and named a Committee to su- 
permtend the operation But for tins 
unhappy event, it is probable that the 
law of Scotland concemmg torture 
would have been immediately assimi- 
lated to the law of England.* 

Having settled the Claim of Eight, 
the Convention proceeded to revise the 
Coronation oath. When this had been 
done, three members were appointed to- 
carry the Instrument of Government to 
London. Ai^le, though not, in strict- 
ness of law, a jpeer, was chosen to 
represent the Peers . Sir James Mont- 
gomery represented the Commissioners 
of Shires, and Sir John Dalrymple the 
Commissioners of Towns 

The Estates then adjourned for a few 
weeks, having first passed a vote which 
empowered Hamilton^ to take such 
measures as might be necessary for the 
preservation of the pubhc peace till the 
end of thejinterregnum. * 

The ceremony of the inauguration 
distinguished from ordi- wiuiam 
nary pageants by some highly 
interestmg circumstances. On ct-oro ©r 
the eleventh of ]VI^y the three 
Commisbioners came to the Council 
r 

* Act Pari Scot , Apiil 1. 1CS9 ; Orders of 
i^tunnuctee of Estates, 16 1689 , London 
Gaaetce, Apiil 11. 




Chamber at Whitehall, and thence, 
attended by almost all the Scotchmen** 
of note who were then in London, pro- 
ceeded to the Banqueting House There 
AYilliam and Mary speared seated 
under a canopy. A splendid circle of 
English nobles and statesmen stood 
round the throne; but the sword of 
state was committed to^a Scotch lord , 
and the oath of office was administered 
after the Scotch fashion Argyle recited j 
the words slpwjjy The royal pair, 
holding up tlieir nands towards heaven, 
repeated after him till they came to the 
last clause. There Wilham paused 
That clause contained a promise that 
he V ould root out all heretics and aU. 
enemies of the true worship of God , 
and it was notorious that, in the opi- 
nion 0 ^ many Scotchmen, not only all 
Eoman Cathohcs, hut all Protestant 
Episcopalians, all Independents, Bap- 
tists, and Quakers, all Luthefhns, nay 
all British Presbyteiians who did not 
hold themselves bound by the Solemn 
League and Covenant, were enemies of 
the true worship of God * The King 
had apprised the Commissioners that 
he could not take this part of the oath 
without a distinct and public explana- 
tion ; they had been authorised by 

* As it has lately been denied that the 
extieme Preshytenans entertained an nnfa- 
vourable opinion of the Lutherans, I vull 
give two decisive proofs of the truth of 
what I have asserted in the text. In 
the book entitled Faithful Contendings Dis- 
played IS a report of what passed at the 
Genexal Meetuic of the TJnit^ Societies of 
Covenanters oir the 24th of October 16SS. 
The question was propounded whether there 
should be an. association wnth the Dutch 
“ It was concluded unanimously,” says the 
Clerk of the Societies, “that we could not 
have an association vnth the Dutch in one 
body, nor come fojnnally under their conduct, 
being such a promiscuous conjunction of le- 
formed Luy;ieran malignants and sectaries, to 
join vnth whom were repugnant to the testi- 
mony of the CRurch of Scotland.” In the Pro- 
testation and Testimony drawn f p on the 2nd 
of October 1707, the United Societies complain 
that the crown has been settled on ‘ ‘ the Pi md8 
of Hanover, who has been bred and bi ought 
up in the Lutheran rehgion, which is not only 
different from, but 6\en m many things con- 
tiary unto that punty^n doctiine, retonna- 
tion, and religion, we in these nations had 
attained un|to, as is vciy ell known.” They 
add * “ The admitting such a peison to reign 
over ns is not only contiary to our solenn 
League and Covenant, but to the "v cry word 
of Qod Itself, Deut .svii.” 


the Convention to give feuch an expla- 
nation as would satisfy him. “ I wiU 
not,” he now said, “ Uy myself xmder 
aiw obhgation to be a persecutor,” 
“neither the words of this oath,” said 
/me of the Commissioners, nor the 
laws of Scotland, lay any such obliga- 
tion on Your Majesty ” “In that sense, 
then, I swear,” said ‘William, “ and I 
desire you all, my lords and gentlemen, 
to witnessfthat I do so.” Even his de- 
tractors have generally admitted that 
on this great occasion he acted with 
uprightness, dignity, and wisdom ^ 

As King of Scotland, he soon found 
himself embarrassed at every ^ 
step by all the difficulties which ot*th?c2 
had embarrassed him as King 
of England, and by other difficulties 
which in England were happily tm- 
known. In the north of the island, no 
class was more dissatisfied with the 
devolution than the class which owed 
most to the devolution. The manner 
m which the Convention had decided 
the question of ecclesiastical polity had 
not be^ more offensive to the Bishops 
thems^ves than to those fiery Coven- 
anters who had long, in d^nce of 
sword and carbine, boot and gibbet, 
wors*hipped their Maker after their own 
fashion in caverns and on mountam 
tops. Was there ever, these zealots 
exclaimed, such a halting between two 
opinions, such a compromise between 
the Lord an^. Baal ? The Estates 
ought to have said that episcopacy was 
an abomination m God's sight, and 
tlj^t, in obedience to his word, and 
from fear of his righteous judgnoj^^nt, 
they were determined to deal with this 
great national sin and scandal after the 
fashion of those samtly rulers who of 
old cut down the groves and demolished 
the alfcaM of Chemosh and Astarte, 
Unhappily, Scotland was ruled, not by 
pious Jbsiahs, but by careless GaBios. 
The antichristian hierarchy was to be 
abohbhed, not because it was an insult 
to heaven, but because it was felt as a 

ft 

** History of the late Revolution in Scot- 
land, London Gazette, May 16 1689. The 
official account of what passed was evidently 
drawn up with great caie See also the Eoyal 
Diary, 1702 The writer of tins work pio- 
f esses to ha\ o deflved his information from a 
divine who was present. 
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burden on earth ; not because it was to their absurd principles than from 
hateful to the great Head of the ambition and ayariee of 
Church, but because it was hateful to another set of men -who had no 
the people. Was pubhc opinion, then, prmciples Rt all. It was ne- ments^in 
the test of nght and wrong in religiof®? cessary that he ^hould inune- 
Was not the order which Christ had J diately name mmisters to conduct the 
established in his own house to be held goyemment of Scotland * and, name 
equally sacred in all countries and whom he might, he could not fail to 
through all ages ^ And was there no disappoint and irritate a multitude of 
reason for following that order in Scot- expectants. Scotland was one of the 
land, except a reason which anight be least wealthy countries in Europe • yet 
-urged with equal force for maintaining no country in Eurooe contamed a 
Prelacy in England, Popery in Spam, greater number of cleVeif and selfish 
and Mahometanism in Turkey ? Why, politicians The places in the gift of 
too, was nothing said of those Covenants the Crown were not enough to satisfy 
which the nation had so generally sub- one twentieth part“of the placehunters, 
ficribedand so generally violated? Why every one of whom thought that his 
was it not distinctly affirmed that the own services had been preeminent, and 
promises set down in those rolls were that, whoever might be passed by, he 
still binding, and would to the end ought to be remembered. Wilhaju did 
of time be binding, on the kingdom ^ his best to satisfy these innumerable 
Were these truths to he suppressed and insatiable claimants by putting 
from reg<ird for the feelings and in- many ofS&es mto commission. There 
terests of apnnee who as all things were however a few great posts which 
to all men, an ally of the idolatrous it was impossible to divide 
Spaniard and of the Lutheran Bane, a Hamilton was declared Lord 
presbyterian at the Hague and^a pre- High Commissioner, in the hope that 
latist at Whitehall? He, like 3ehu in immense pecuniary allowances, a resi- 
ancient times, had doubtless so far dence in Holyrood Palace, and a pomp 
done well that he had been the scourge and dignity little less than regal, would 
• of the idolatrous House of Ahab. 3ut content him The Earl of 
he, like Jehu, had not taken heed to Cra'wfordwas appointed Presi- ^'®***'^ 
walk m the divine law with his whole dent of the Parliament , and it was 
heart, but had tolerated and practised supposed that this appointment would 
impieties differing only in degree from conciliate the rigid Presbyterians ; for 
those of which he had d^filared himself Crawford was what they called a pro- 
the enemy. It would have better be- lessor. His letters and speeches are, 
•come godly senators to remonstrate to use his own phraseolo^, exceeding 
with him on the sm which he was savouiy Alone, or almost alone, among 
conunittmg by conforming to the AS- the prominent pohticmns of tLit time, 
ghcan ritual, and by maintaining the he retained the stjle which had been 
Ai*glican Church government, than to fashionable in the preceding generation, 
^flatter him by using a phraseology He had a text from the Pentateuch or 
which seemed to indicate that they the Prophets ready for Cvery occasion, 
were as deeply tainted with Erastianism He filled his despatches witlvallusions 
as himself. Many of those tQio held to I&hmael and Hagar, ^nnah and 
this language refused to do pny act Eli, Ehjah,<3^ehemiah, and Zerubbabel, 
which could he construed into a recog- ^d adorned his oratory with quota- 
nition of the new Sovereigns, and would tions from Ezra and Haggai. It is a 
rather have been fired upon by files of circumstance strikingly cbaraeteristic 
musketeers, or tied to stakes within of the man, and of the school in whieli 
low water mark, than have uttered a he had been traiifsd, that, in all the 
prayer that Cod would bless William mass of his VTiting which^as come 
and Maiy. do-wn to us, there is not a single word 

Yet the King had le^gp to fear from indicating that he had ever m his life 
the pertinacious adherence of these men Jieard of the New Testament Even in 
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our n time some persons of a pecu- 
liar taste have been so much delighted 
by tlTc rich unction of his eloquence, 
that they have confidently pronounced 
liim a saint. To those whose habit is 
to judge of a man rather by his actions 
than by his words, Crawford will appear 
to have been a selfish, cruel, politician, 
who was not at all the dupe of his own 
cant, and v hose zeal a^mnst episcopal 
government was not a little whetted 
by his desire to obtain a grant of 
episcopal doinaiLS. In excuse for his 
greediness, it ought to be said that he 
was the poorest noble of a poor nobi- 
lity, and that before,^he Eevolution he 
was sometimes at a loss for a meal and 
a suit of clothes.* 

The ablest of Scottish politicians and 
The Dal- debaters. Sir John Baliymple, 
TTmpiei* -viras appointed Lord Advocate. 
His father. Sir James, the greatest of 
Scottish jurists, was placed at^.he head 
Lockhart Couxt of ScSSlOU Sir 

William Lockhart, a man whose 
letters prove him to have possessed 
considerable ability, became Soheitor 
Oeneral. 

Sir James Montgomery had flattered 

himself that he should be the 
«omei 7 . chief minister. He had dis- 
tinguished himself highly in the Con- 
vention. He had been one of the 
Commissioners who had tendered the 
Crown and administered the oath to 
the new Sovereigns In parliamentary 
abihty and eloquence he had no supe- 

* See Letters and Speeches, 

persiim. His sitjTe of begging for a place was 
Iieculiar. Aftoi oivmng, not without reason, 
that his heart ^\as deceitful and despeiately 
wucked, he pioceeded thus * “ The same 0mm- 
potent Bemg ho hath said, when the poor 
and needy seek watei and there is none, and 
tlheir tongue failgth for thirst, he will not 
forsake them , notwithstandmg of my^rcsent 
low condition , can build me a house if He think 
fit "—Letter t<^Mel\ file, ot May 28. 1GS9. As 
to Crawford’s poverty and his-passion for 
Bishops’ lands., see his letter to Melville of the 
4th of December 160U. As to bis humanily* 
see his letter to Melville, Dec. 11. 1690. All 
these letters ore among the Loven and Mel- 
ville Papers. The authoi of An Account of 
the Late Establibhment of Piesbytenan Q-o- 
vemment sa^ s of a pefiSon who had taken a 
fciibe of ten or twehe pounds, “ Had he been 
as poor as Loid Cra^^ord, poihaps he had 
been the more excusable.” See also the dedi- 
/■ation of the celebrated tract entitl-d Scotiilx 
Presbyterian Eloquence Display ed 


nor among his countrymen, except 
the new Lord Advocate. The Secretary- 
ship was, not indeed in dignity, but in 
real power, the highest office in the 
Siiittish government; and this office 
was the reward to which Montgomery 
^thought himself entitled. But the 
Episcopalians and the moderate Pres- 
byterians dreaded him as a man of 
extreme opinions and of bitter spirit. 
He had be^n a chief of the Covenanters* 
he had been prosecuted at one time for 
holding conventicles, and at another 
time for harbouring rebels : he had 
been fined he had been imprisoned : 
he had been almost driven to take 
refuge from bis enemies beyond the 
Atlantic in the infant settlement of 
New Jersey. It was apprehended that, 
if he were now armed with the whole 
power of the Crown, he would exact a 
terrible retribution for what he had 
suffered * William therefore preferred 
Melville, who, though not a 
man of eminent talents, was * 
regarded by the Presbyterians as a 
thoroughgoing friend, and yet not 
regarddQ by the Episcopahans as an 
implacable enemy. Melville fixed his 
residence at the English Court, and 
becajpae the regular organ of communi- 
cation between Kensington and the 
authorities at Edinburgh. 

WiHiam had, however, one Scottish 
adviser who deserved and possessed 
more influencej^han any of the osten- 
sible ministers This was Car- 
stairs, one of the most renaark- 
able men of that age. He imited great 
scSolastic attainments with great apti- 
tude for civil business, and the ^m 
faith and ardent zeal of a martyr Tvith 
the shrewdness and suppleness of a 
consummate politician In courage and 
fidehty he resembled Burnet ; but he 
had, whtft Burnet wanted, judgment, 
selfeompaand, and a singul^ power of 
keeping secrets There was no post 
to which he might not have aspired if 
he had been a layman, or a priest of 
the Church of England. But a Pres- 

* Burnet, li. 23, 24 , Eountainhall Papers, 
13, Aug 1684, 14. and 15 Oct. 1684, 3. May 
1685 , Montgomery to Melville, June 23. 1689, 
in rhe Leven and Mehille Papers ; Pretences 
ot the French Inrasiou Examined , licensed 
May 25. 1692. 
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byterian dergyman could not hope to 
attain any high dignity either in the 
nortli or in the south of the island 
Carstairs ttes forced to content himself 
with the substance of power, and 
leaye the semblance to others. He was 
named Chaplam to Their Maj^esties for 
Scotland ; but wherever the King was, 
m England, in Ireland, in the Nether- 
lands, there was this most trusty and 
most prudent of courtiers He obtained 
from the royal bounty a modest compe- 
tence ; and he desired no more But 
it was well known that he could be as 
useful a friend and as formidable an 
enemy as any member of the cabinet , 
and he was designated at the public 
offices and in the antechambers of the 
palace by the significant mckname of 
the Cardinal * 

To Montgomery was offered the 
The Club Justice Clerk 

formed! But that place, though high 
honourable, he thought 
below his merits and his capa- 
city ; and he returned from London to 
Scotland with a heart ulcerated by 
hatred of his ungrateM master'^and of 
his successful rivals. At Edinburgh a 
knot of "Whigs, as severely disappointed 
as himself hy the new arrangements, 
readily submitted to the guidance of 
so bold and able a leader. Under his 
direction these men, among whom the 
Earl of Annandalo and Lora Boss were 
the most conspicnous, fformed them- 
selves into 'a society cmled the Club, 
appointed a derk, and met daily at a 
tavern to concert plans of opposition. 
Eo^d this nndeus soon gathered a 
gr^at body of greedy and angry pohti- 
cians.t With these dishonest malecon- 
tents, whose object was merely to annoy 
the government and to get places, were 
leagued other malecontents, who, in the 
course of a long resistance t<f tyraimy, 

* See the Life and Correspondence of Car- 
stairs, and the mtcrestmg memorials of him 
in the Caldwdl Papers, prmted in 1854. See 
also Mackay’s character of him, and Swift’s 
note Swift’s word is not to he talcen ajyainst 
a Scotchman and a Presbyterian I believe, 
however, that Carstaics, though an honest 
and pious rnan m essentials, had his full shaie 
of the wisdom of the seipent 

t Sit John Dalnmple to Lord Melville, 
June IS. 20 25. 1089 , Lff^en and Melville 
Papers. 


had become so perverse and irritable that 
Jihey were unable to hve contentedly 
even under the mildest and mos£ con- 
stitutional rule. Such a man 
was Sir Patrick Hume. He 
had returned fr<>m exile, as litigious, as 
impracticable, as morbidly jealous of 
all supenor authority, and as fond of 
harangumg, as he had been four years 
before, and wasras much bent on mak- 
ing a merely nominal sovereign of Wil- 
ham as he had formeily been bent on 
making a merely noAin?l general of 
Argyle.* A man far superior morally 
and intellectually to Hume, netcUerof 
Fletcher of Saltern, belouged saitotm. 
to the same party. Though not a 
member of the Convention, he was a 
most active member of the Club f He 
hated monarchy . he hated democracy : 
his favourite project was to make Scot- 
land an oligarchical republic. The 
King, ij5:;:ther6 must be a King, was 
to be a mere pageant. The lowest 
class of the people were to be bonds- 
men. The whole power, legislative and 
executive, was to be in the hands of 
the Parliament. In other words, the 
country was to be absolutely governed 
by a hereditary aristocracy, the most 
needy, the most haughty, and the most 
quarrelsome in Europe. Under ^uch a 
pohty there could have been neither 
freedom nor tranquillity. Trade, in- 
dustij, science, would have languished ; 
and Scotland would have been a smaller 
Poland, with a puppet sovereign, a 
turbulent diet, and an enslaved people. 
With unsucce^il candidates for office, 
and with honest hut wrongheaded re- 
pnbhcans, were mingled politicians 
whose course was determined merely 
by fear. Many sycophants, who were 
conscious that they h«td, in the evil 
time, done what deserved pumshment, 
were desirous to make their peace with 
the powerJ^ and vindictiA''e Club, and 

c * There is an amusing descnptiou of Sir 
Patnek in the Hyndford MS , written about 
1704, and pimted among the Carstairs Papers 
“He 13 a lover of set speeches, and can 
hardly give audience to private friends with- 
out them.” <5* 

t “ No man, though not a memhes^ busier 
than Saltoun.”— -Lockhart to ICelville, July 
U 1689, Leven and Melville Papers, Seo 
Fletcher’s own works, and the descriptions of 
him in Lockhart’s and Mackay’s Memoirs 
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■vrere glad to be permitted to atone for 
their servility to James by their oppo->, 
sition* to Wilham * The great body of 
Jacobites meanv^hile stood* aloof, saw 
vpith dehghr the enemies of the House 
of Stuart divided agafti&t one another, 
and indulged the hope that the confu- 
sion would end in the restoration of the 
banished hingf 

While Montgomery ewas labouring 
to form out of various materials 
brwLs out a party which might, when the 
Convenifon should reassemble, 
lauds powerful enough to dictate 

to the throne, an enemy still more 
formidable than Moj^tgomery had set 
up the standard of civil war in a region 
about which the politicians of West- 
minster, and indeed most of the poh- 
ticians of Edinburgh, knew no more 
than ^bout Abyssinia or Japan 

It IS not easy for a modern Enghsh- 

State of ^ ^ 

the High, from his dub in Samt James’s 
Street to his shooting box 
among the Grampians, and who finds 
in his shooting box ah the comforts 
and luxuries of his dub, to beheve that, 
in the time of his greatgrandfathers, 
Samt James’s Street had as httle con- 
nection with the Grampians as with 
the Andes Yet so it was. In the 
south of our island scarcely any thing 
was known about the Celtic part of 
Scotland , and what was knovm excited 
no feelmg but contempt and loathing 
The crags and the glens, the woods and 
the waters, were indeed the same that 
now swarm e^ry autumn with admir- 
ing gazers and sketchers The Trosachs 
wound as now between gigantic weills 
of rock tapestried with hroom and wild 
roses: Eoyers came headlong down 
through the biichwood with th^ same 
leap and the same roar with which he 
still rushes to Loch Ness ,* and, in de- 
fiance of thff sun of June, ^he snowy 
scalp of Ben Cruachan rose, as it stfil 
rises, over the willowy islets of Loch* 
Awe. Yet none of these sights had 
power, till a recent period, to attract a 
single poet or painter from more opu- 

* Dalrymi^^e says, m a letter of the Sth of 
Jttn?, “ All the mahfmant'?, foi fear, are come 
mto the Club , and they aU \ote alike.” 

t Balcarros. 


lent and more tranquil regions. Indeed, 
law and police, trade and industry, 
have done far more than people of ro- 
mantic dispositions will readily admit, 
tq|;develope in our minds a sense of the 
wilder beauties of nature. A traveller 
^must be freed from all apprehension of 
being murdered or starved before he 
can be charmed by the bold outlines 
and rich tints of the hills. He is not 
likely to thrown into ecstasies by 
the abruptness of a precipice from 
which he is in imminent danger of 
fallmg two thousand feet perpendicular , 
by the boiling waves of a torrent which 
suddenly whirls away his baggage and 
forces mm to run for his life ; by the 
gloomy grandeur of a pass where he 
finds a corpse w’hich marauders have 
just stripped and mangled , or by the 
screams of those eagles whose next 
meal may probably be on his own eyes. 
About the year 1730, Captain Burt, 
one of the first Englishmen who cau^t 
a glimpse of the spots which now allure 
tourists from every part of the civihsed 
world, wrote an account of his wander- 
ings. He was evidently a man of a 
quick, an observant^ and a cultivated 
mind, and would doubtless, had he hved 
in oqr age, have looked with mingled 
awe and delight on the mountains of 
Invemessshire. But, writing with the 
fceHng which was umversal in his own 
age, he pronounced those mountains 
monstrous excrescences Their defor- 
mity, he said, was such that the most 
stenle plains seemed lovely by com-^ 
panson. Fine weather, he complained, 
onfy made bad worse ; for, the clearer 
the day, the more disagreeably did 
those misshapen masses of gloomy 
brown and dirty pmple affect the eye. 
What a contrast, he exclaimed, between 
these horrible prospects and the bean- 
ties of Riflhmond Bbll' ^ Some persons 
may think that Burt was a man of 
vulgar and prosaical mind • but they 
' will scarcely venture to pass a similar 
judgment on Ohver Goldsmith. Gold- 
smith was one of the very few Saxons 
who, more than a centuiy ago, ventured 
to explore the Highlands He was 
disgusted by the hideous wilderness^ 


* Captain Burt’s Letters from Scotland. 
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and declared that he greatly preferred 
the charming country round Leyden, 
the vast expanse of verdant meadow 
and the nUas with their statues anc 
grottoes, trim flower beds, and rectili- 
near avenues. Yet it is difficult to 
believe that the author of the Traveller 
and of the Deserted Village was natu- 
rally mfenor m taste and sensibility to 
the thousands of clerks and milliners 
who are now thrown into raptures by 
the sight of Loch Katrine and Loch 
Lomond * His feelings may easily be 
explained It was not till roads had 
been cut out of the rocks, till bridges 
had been flung over the com’ses of the 
mvulets, till inns had succeeded to dens 
of robbers, till there was as httie clanger 
of being slain or plundered in the wild- 
est deffie of Badenoeh or Lochaber as 
in Comhill, that strangers could be 
enchanted by the blue dimples of the 
lakes and hy the rainbows which over- 
hung the waterfalls, and could derive 
a solemn pleasure even from the clouds 

* ** Shall I tire you with a desci^^ption of 
this unfruitful countiry, where I must lead 
you over ttieir hills all brown with heath, or 
their valleys scarce able to feed a rabbit ? . . . 
'Every part of the country presents the same 
dismal landscape. No grove or brools lend 
then music to cheer the stranger.” — Gold- 
smith to Bryanton, Edinburgh, Sept. 2C.1753. 
In a letter written soon after from Leyden to 
the Reverend Thomas Contarme, Goldsmith 
cays, “ I was wholly talcen up m obser\ mg 
the face of the countay. Nothing can equal its 
beauty. Wherever I turned r\j eye, fine houses, 
elegant gardens, statues, grottos, vistas pre- 
sented themselves. Scotl^d and this county 
bear the highest contrast: there, hills and 
rocks mtercept every prospect ; here it is oil a 
coytmued plam.” Appendix C. to the S irst 
Volume of Mr. Forster’s Life of Goldsmith. 

I will cite the testimony of another man of 
genius in support of the doctrine propounded 
in the text. No human being has ever had a 
finer sense of tibe beauties of nature than Gray. 
No prospect surpasses in giaudeur and loveli- 
ness the first view of Italy from l^unt Gems 
Had Gray en 3 oyed that view from the magm- 
ficent road constructed m this century, he 
would undoubtedly have been m raptmes, 
Bui m his time the descent was performed 
with ertrena mcouvemence and with not 
a httie peril. He therefore, mstead of 
breaking forth into ejaculations of admira- 
tion and dehght, says most unpoeticallr, 
“Mount Gems, I confess, carries the per- 
mission mountains have of being fnghtfnl 
rather too far; and its horrors were accom- 
panied with too much danger to give one tiniC 
to reflect upon their beautin.” — Gray to West, 
Nov. 16. 1739. 
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dnd tempests which lowered on the 
pmoTintain tops 

The change in the feeling w ith which 
the Lowlaftders regarded the Highland 
scenery was closely connected with a 
change not less^remarkahle in the feel- 
ing with which they regarded the 
Highland race. It is not strange that 
the Wild Scotch, as they were sometimes 
called, should, ^n the seventeenth cen- 
tury, have been considered by the 
Saxons as mere sa'^ges. But it is 
surely strange that, Sonsidered as sa- 
vages, they should not have been objects 
of interest and curiosity. The English 
were then ahund^tly inquisitive about 
the manners of rude nations separated 
from our island by great continents and 
oceans. Numerous books were punted 
describing the laws, the superstitions, 
the cabins, the repasts, the cJpesses, 
the marnages, the funerals of Lap- 
landers rtjnd Hottentots, Mohawks and 
Malays The plays and poems of that 
age are full of allusions to the usages 
of the black men of Affiica and of Sie 
red^ men of America The only bar- 
barian about whom there was no wish 
to have any information was the High- 
lander. Eive or six years after the 
Revolution, an indefatigable angler 
published an account of Scotland He 
boasted that, in the course of his ram- 
bles from lake to lake, and from brook 
to brook, he had left scarcely a nook of 
the kingdom unexplored. But, when 
we examme his narrative, we find that 
he had never ventured beyond the ex- 
treme skirts of the Cell^ region. He 
tells us that even from the people who 
lived close to the passes he could learn 
little or nothing about the Gaehe popu- 
lation. Eew Enghshmen, he says, had 
ever ^een Inverary All bej^ond In- 
veraiy was chaos * In the reign of 
George the First, a work was pubhshed 
which professed to give a most exact 
account of Scotland , and m this work, 

* Northern Memoirs, by B. Franck Philan- 
thiopus, 1094 The author had caught a few 
ghmpses of Highland scenery, and speaks of 
It much as Burt spoK^ in the foUo^^ung gene- 
ration “ It IS a part of the creation left un- 
dressed; rubbi&h thrown asidK> when the 

agnificent fabric of the world was created ; 
■void of form as the natives are indigent of 
morals and good manners.” 
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consisting of more than three hundred grouse, while their aged mothers, their 
pageSj two con.emptuous paragraphs# pregnant wives, their tender daughters, 
were thought sufficient for the High- were reaping the scanty harvest of oats, 
lands and the Highlanders ** We may Nor did the women repine at their hard 
weU douht whether, in 1689, one in lo# In their view it was quite fit that 
twenty of the well reac?* gentlemen who a man, especially if he assumed the 
assembled at Will’s coffeehouse knew aristocratic title of Dumb eWassel and 
that, within the four seas, and at the adorned his bonnet with the eagle’s 
distance of less than five hundred miles feather, should take his ease, except 
&om London, were rfany miniature when he was fighting, hunting, or ma- 
courts, in each of which a petty pnnee, rauding. IJTo mention the name of such 
attended by gua^^s, by armour bearers, a man in connection with commerce or 
by musicians; a hereditaiy orator, with any mechanical art was an insult, 
by a hereditaiy poet laureate, kept a Agriculture was indeed less despised, 
rude state, dispensed a rude justice-, Yet a highborn warrior was much more 
waged wars, and oifincluded treaties, becomingly employed m plundering the 
While the old Gaebc institutions were land of others than in falling his own. 
in full vigour, no account of them was The rebgion of the greater part of the 
given by any observer, qualified to j’udge Highlands was a rude mixture of Popeiy 
of them fairly. Had such an observer and Paganism. The symbol of redemp- 
studieS. the character of the High- tion was associated with heathen sacri- 
landers, he would doubtless have found fiees and incantations. Baptised men* 
in it closely intermingled the ♦ood and poured libations of ale to one Dsemon, 
the bad qualities of an uncivilised na- and set out drink offerings of milk for 
tion. He would have found that the another Seers wrapped themselves- 
people had no love for their country or up in bulls’ hides, and awaited, in that 
for their king , that they had no attach- vesture, the inspiration which was to 
ment to any commonwealth larger than reveal tfiie future. Even among those 
the clan, or to any magistrate superior minstrels and genealogists whose here- 
to the chief. He would have found ditaiy vocation was to preserve the 
that life was governed by a code of meiqpry of past events, an inquirer 
raoralfty and honour widdy different would have found very few who could? 
from that which IS established in peace- read In truth, he might easily have 
ful and prosperous societies. He would journeyed from sea to sea without dis- 
have learned that a stab in the back, covering a page of Gaehc printed or 
or a shot from behind a fragment of written. The^price which he would 
rock, were approved modes of taking have had to pay for his knowledge of 
satisfaction for insults He would have the country would have been heavy, 
heard men r^ate boastfully how they He would have had to endure hardships 
or their fathers had wreaked on here- as^eat as if he had sojourned among 
ditaiy enemies in a neighbouring valley the Esquimaux or the Samoyeds H!ere 
such vengeance as would have made and there, indeed, at the castle of some- 
old soldiers of the Thirty Years’ War great lord who had a seat m the Par- 
shudder. He •rould have foun^ that hament and Pri-vy Council, and who- 
robbery -v^s held to be a calbng, not was accustomed to pass a large part of 
merely inno^nt, but honourable. He his life uJ'the cities of the South, might 
would have seen, wherever Jie turned, have been found wigs and embroidered 
that dishke of steady industry, and that coats, plate and fine linen, lace and' 
disposition to throw on the weaker se:s^ jewels, Prench dishes and French -wines*, 
the heaviest part of manual labour, But, m general, the traveller would? 
which are characteristic of savages He have# been forced to content himself 
would have been struck by the spectacle with veiy different quarters. In many 
of athletic men basking in the sun, dwellings the furniture, the food, the 
anghng fof salmon, or taking aim at clothing, nay, the very hair and skin 

• Jotimey throngh Scotland, iy the authoT 

Of the Journey through England, 1720. losophy to the proof. His lodging would 
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sometimes Iiave Tbeen in a hut of wiiich 
eyery nook would haye swarmed with, 
vermin He would have inhaled an 
atmosphere thick with peat smoke, and 
foul with a hundred noisome exhala- 
tions. At supper gram fit only for 
horses would have been set before hun^ 
accompanied by a cake of blood drawn 
from hving cows Some of the company 
with which he would have feasted would 
have been covered with cutaneous erup- 
tions, and others would have been 
smearedwith tar like sheep. His couch 
would have been the bare earth, dry or 
wet as the weather might be , and horn 
that couch he would have risen half 
poisoned with stench, half blmd with 
the reek of tur:^ and half mad with the 
itch.* 

This is not an attractive picture 
And yet an enhghtened and dispassion- 
ate observer would have found in the 
-character and manners of this rude 
people somethmg which might well 
oxcite admiration and a good hope. 
Their courage was what great exploits 
achieved in all the four quarters of the 
globe have since proved it to be? Their 
intense attachment to their own tribe 
and to their own patnarch, though 
politically a great evil, partook of the 
nature oi virtue The sentiment was 
misdirected and ill regulated; but still 
it was heroic. There must be some 
elevation of soul m a man who loves 
the society of which is a member 
and the leader whom he follows with a 
love stronger than the love of life. It 
was true that the Highlander had few 
fcc^ples about shedfing the bloodrof 
an'enemy but it was not less true that 
he had high notions of the duty of ob- 
serving faith to allies and hospitality 
to guests. It was true that his preda- 
tory habits were most pernicious to the 
<»mmonwealth. Yet those erfed greatly 
who imagined that he bore any resem- 
blance to villains who, m rich and well 
governed communities, live by stealing. 
When he drove before him the herds 

* Almost all tliese circumstances are taken 
from Burt’s Letters. Tor the tar, I am in- 
debted to Cleland’s poetry. In his verses on 
the “ Highland Host ” he says : 

“The reaion ii, they’re f^eared mth tar, 

W'hich doth defend tbeu head, and neck, 
JuitasitdotlMheur iheep protect,” 


of Lowland farmers up the pass whicli 
ded to his native glen, he no more con- 
sidered himself as a thief than the 
Ealeighs ^d Drakes considered them- 
selves as thieves when they divided the 
cargoes of Spa&sh galleons He was 
a wamor sei2ing la^^ul prize of war, 
of war never once mtermitted during 
the thirty five generations which had 
passed away siiQj^ the Teutomc invaders 
had driven the children of the sod to 
the mountains. Tha^ if he was caught 
robbmg on such prmiiplcs, he shoidd, 
for the protection of peaceful industiy, 
be punished with the utmost rigour of 
the law was perfectly just. But it was 
not just to class him morally with the 
pickpockets who infested Drury Lane 
Theatre, or the highwaymen who stopped 
coaches on Hlaclieath His inordinate 
pride of birth and his contempt for 
labour and trade were indeed great 
weaknesfnes, and had done far more than 
the inclemency of the air and the ste- 
rility of the sod to keep his country 
poor and rude Yet even here there 
was some compensation. It must in 
fairness be admowledged that the pa- 
trician virtues were not less widely 
difiused among the population of the 
Highlands than the patrician vices. 
As there was no other part of th^sland 
where men, sordidly clothed, lodged, 
and fed, indulged themselves to such a 
degree m the idle sauntering habits of 
an aristocracy, so there was no other 
part of the island where such men had 
m such a degree the better qualities of 
an aristocracy, grace and dignity of 
manner, selfrespect, and that noble sen- 
sibihty which makes dishonour more 
terrible than death. A gentleman of 
Sky or Lochaher, whose clothes were 
begri2»ed with the accumulated fildi of 
years, and whose hovel smelt worse 
than an English hogstye* would often 
do the hcjuours of that hovel with a 
Jofty courtesy worthy of the splendid 
cirde of Versailles. Though he had as 
little booklearnmg as the most stupid 
ploughboys of England, it would have 
been a great errw to pnt him in the 
same mtellectnal rank with such plough- 
boys. It is mdeed only%y readmg 
^hat men can become profoundly ac- 
quainted with any science. Hut the 
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arts of poetry and rhetoric may be ear- 
ned near to absolute perfection, an^ 
may exercise a mighty influence on the 
public mind, in an age in -which books 
are wholly or almost -wholly unknown. 
The first great pamtesKif life and man- 
ners has desenbed, with a -vuTacity 
which makes it impossible to doubt 
that he was copying from nature, the 
effect produced by eloquence and song 
on audiences ignorant of the alphabet 
It IS probable ^at, in the Highland 
councils, meii wto would not haTe been 
qualified for the duty of parish clerks 
sometimes argued questions of peace 
and war, of tribute and homage, with 
ability worthy of H^ax and Caermar- 
then, and that, at the Highland ban- 
quets, minstrels who did not know their 
letters sometimes poured forth rhap- 
sodiei?in which a discerning critic might 
hare found passages such as would have 
reminded him of the tend|fmess of 
Otway or of the vigour of Dryden. 

There was therefore even then e-ri- 
dence sufficient to justify the belief that 
no natural infenonty had kept the Celt 
far behind the Saxon. It m^ht safely 
have been predicted that, if ever an 
efficient police should make it impossi- 
ble for file Highlander to avenge his 
wrongs by violence and to supply his 
wants hyrapme, if ever his faculties 
should be developed by the civilising j 
influence of the Protestant religion and 
of the English language, if ever he 
should transfer to his country and to 
her lawful magistrates the affection and 
respect with tfech he had been taught 
to regard his o-wn petty community 
and lus own petty pnnee, the kingdom 
would obtain an immense accession of 
strength for all the pui^oses both of 
peace and of w^. 

Such would doubtless have been the 
decision <ff a well mformed and impar- 
tial judge, •But no such jndge was 
then to he found. The taxons who 
dwelt far from the Gaehe province# 
could not be well informed. The 
Saxons who dwelt near those provinces 
could not be imparti^ National enmi- 
ties have always been fiercest among 
borderers f and the enmity between 
the Highland borderer and the Lo-^jr 
land borderer along the whole frontier 


\ras the growth of ages, and was kept 
fresh by constant injuries. One day- 
many square miles of pasture land were 
swept bare by armed plunderers from 
t]|^e hills Another day a score of plaids 
dangled in a row on the gallows of 
►Crieff or Stirling Pairs were indeed 
held on the debatable land for the 
necessary interchange of commodities. 
But to those fairs both parties came 
prepared for battle , and the day often 
ended in 'bloodshed Thus the High- 
lander was an object of hatred to bis 
Saxon neighbours , and from his Saxon 
neighbours those Saxons who dwelt far 
from him learned the very httle that 
they eared to know about his habits. 
When the Enghsh condescended to 
think of him at all, — and it was seldom 
that they did so, — they considered him 
as a filthy abject savage, a slave, a 
Papis^ a cutthroat, and a thief’* 

^ This contemptuous loathing lasted 
till the year 1745, and was then for a 


* A striking lUustration of the opinion 
-which was onterbamed of the Highlander by 
his Lowland neighbours, and which was by 
them communicated to the English, wiU be 
found in a volume of Miscellanies published 
by Afra Behn m 1685 One of the most can- 
ons pieces in the collection is a coarse and 
profane Scotch poem entitled, “ How the first 
Hiel»ndman was made,” How and of what 
matenals he was made I shall not -venture to 
relate The dialogue which immediately fol- 
lows his creation may be quoted, I hope, with- 
out much offence, 

*' S^> God to the Hielandman, * Quhair wilt ihon now?’ 

* 1 wiU down to the Lowlanda, nord, and there ete^ 

a cow ’ • 

quod’s! Peter, ’thou wilt never do weel, 

Au thoQ, but new made, so suno gais to stool.* 

* Umff,* quod theHidandinaii,and swore by yon kulc, 
' So long as 1 may geir get to steal, wul X nerir 
^ worK ’ ” 

An eminent Lowland Scot, the brave Colqnel 
Cleland, about the some tune, desenbed the 
Highlander in the same manner : 




For a mlsobliging word 

She’ll dirk her neighbour o’er the board. 

It any ask her of her drift. 

Forsooth, her namself lives by theft." 


Much to the same effect are the very few 
words wh&h Franck Philanthropus (1694) 
spares to^ the Highlanders : ** They live like 
lairds and die like loons, hating to work and 
no credit to borrow : they make depiedations 
and rob their neighbours.” In the History 
of the Ee-vlSlution m Scotland, printed at 
Edinburgh in 1G90, is the follo-mng passage : 
“ The Highlanders of Scotland are a sort of 
-wretches that have no other consideration of 
honour, fnondship, obedience, or government, 
than as, by any alteration of affairs or revo- 
lution m the government, they can improve 
to tbemsdves an^pportunity of robbing ot 
plundering their bordering neighbours.” 
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moment succeeded by intense fear and 
rage. England, thoroughly alarmed, 
put forth her whole strength. The 
Highlands were subjugated rapidly, 
completely, and for ever. Dunngfta 
short time the English nation, stul 
heated by the recent conflict, breathedff 
nothing but vengeance The slaughter 
on the field of battle and on the scaf- 
fold was not sufficient to slake the 
pubhc thirst for blood. The sight of 
the tartan inflamed the pdpulace of 
London with hatred, which showed 
itself by unmanly outrages to defence- 
less captives, A pohtical and social 
revolution took place through the whole 
Celtic region. The power of the chiefe 
was destroyed: the people were dis- 
armed the use of the old national garb 
was interdicted : the old predatory 
habits were effectually broken, and 
scarcely had this change been accom- 
plished when a strange reflux of public 
feeling began. Pity succeeded to 
aversion. The nation execrated the 
cruelties which had been committed 
on the Highlanders, and forgot that 
for those cruelties it was itself answer- 
able. Those very Londoners, who, 
whole the memory of the march to 
Derby was still firesh, had thronged to 
hoot and pelt the rebel prisoners, ‘'now 
fastened on tbe pnnce who had put 
down the rebeUion the nickname of 
Butcher. Those barbarous institutions 
and usages, which, while they were m 
full force, no Saxon had Thought worthy 
of serious examination, or had men- 
tioned except with contempt, had no 
sooner ceased to exist than they ^e- 
eathe objects of curiosity, of interest, 
even of admiration. Scarcely had the 
chiefs been turned into mere landlords, 
i^hen it became the fashion to draw 
invidious comparisons between the 
rapacity of the landlord and the in- 
dulgence of the chief. Men seemed to 
have forgotten that the ancient Gaelic 
polity had been found to be incom- 
patible with the authority of law, had 
obstructed the progress of civilisation, 
had more than once brought on the 
empire the curse of civil war As they 
had formerly seen only the odious side 
of that polity, they could now see only 
the pleasing side. TlJ^ old tie, they 


said, had been parental • the new tie 
was purely commercial. What could 
De more lamentable than that the head 
of a triba» should eject, for a paltry 
arrear of rent, tenants who were his 
own flesh and^^blood, tenants whose 
forefathers had often with their bodies 
covered his forefathers on the field of 
battle ? As long as they were Graelic 
marauders, thejc had been regarded by 
the Saxon population as hateful vermin 
who ought to be extermmated without 
mercy As soon as if e ^termination 
had been aceomphshed, as soon as cattle 
were as safe in the Perthshire passes 
as m Smithfield market, the freebooter 
was exalted into a hero of romance. 
As long as the Gaehc dress was worn, 
the Saxons had pronounced it bideous> 
ridiculous, nay, grossly indecent Soon 
after it had been prohibited^ they 
discovered that it was the most grace- 
ful drajj^ry in Europe The Gaelic 
monuments, the Gaelic usages, the 
Gaelic superstitions, the Gaelic verses, 
disdainfully neglected dimng many 
ages, began to attract the attention of 
the learned from the moment at which 
the peculiarities of the Gaehc raco 
began to disappear. So strong was 
this impulse that, where the Highlands 
were concerned, men of sensor gave 
ready credence to stones without evi- 
dence, and men of taste gave rapturous 
applause to compositions without ment. 
Epic poems, which any skilful and 
dispassionate critic would at a glance 
have perceived to be almost entirely 
modem, and which, if ^ey had been 
published as modern, would have in- 
stantly found their proper place m 
company with Blackmore’s Alfred and 
Wilkie’s Epigomad, were pronounced 
to be fifteen hundred ^ears old, and 
were gravely classed with the Iliad. 
Writeis of a very different dlder from 
the impostor who fabifcated these 
forgeries saw how striking an effect 
inight be produced by skilflil pictures 
of the old Highland life Whatever 
was repulsive was softened down: 
whatever was gr^efol and noble was 
brought prominently forward. Some 
of these works were executed with such 
^mirable art that, hke the lustorical 
plays of Shakspeare, they superseded 
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history. The visions of the poet were [ which commenced mth the campaign 
realities to his readers. The places J[ of Montrose, and terminated 
which he described became holy ground, with the campaign of the nature of 
and were visited by thousaitds of pil- Yoimg Pretender, every great 
grims. Soon the vulgar imagination m^tary exploit which was 
was so completely ocei^ied by plaids, achieved on British ground in 
targets, and claymores, that, by most the cause of the House of Stuart was 
Englishmen, Scotchman and High- achieved by the valour of G-aehc tribes, 
lander were regarded as synonymous The English have therefore very natii- 
words. Few people see^ied to be aware rally ascribed to those tribes the feel- 
that, at no remote period, a Macdonald mgs of Enghsh cavaliers, profonnd 
or a Maegregor m his tartan was to a reverence for the royal ofiSee, and en- 
citizen of Ed#nb!rgh or Glasgov/ what thnsiastic attachment to the royal 
an Indian hunter in his w.i r pamt family. A close inquiry however will 
is to an inhabitant of Philadriphia or show that the strength of these feehngs 
Boston Artists and fetors represented among the Celtic clans has been greatly 
Brace and Douglas in kriped petticoats exaggerated 

They might as well have represented In studying the history of onr civil 
Washington brandishmg a tomahavk k, contentions, we must never forget that 
and girt with a string of scalps. At the same names, badges, and warenes 
length" this fashion reached a point had very different meanmgs m different 
"beyond which it was not easy to pro- parts of the British isles We have 
ceed. The last British King who held already seen how httle there was in 
a court m Holyrood thought that he common between the Jacobitism of 
could not give a more striking proof of Ireland and the Jacobitism of England- 
his respect for the usages which had The Jacobitism of the Scotch High- 
prevailed in Scotland before the Union, lander was, at least m the seventeenth 
than by disguising himself m what, century* a third variety, qmte distinct 
before the Union, was considered by from the other two The Gaehc popu- 
nine Scotchmen out of ten as the dress lation was far indeed from holding the 
of a thief. doctrines of passive obedience and non- 

Tht!S it has chanced that the old resistance. In fact disobedience and 
Gaelic institutions and manners have resistance made up the ordinary life of 
never been exhibited in the simple that population. Some of those very 
light of truth. Up to the middle of clans which it has been the fashion to 
thelastcentury, they were seen through describe as S(^ enthusiastically loyal 
one false medium they have smee been that they were prepared to stand by 
seen through another. Once they James to the death, even when he was 
loomed diml* through an obscuring in the wrong, had never, while he was 
and distortmg haze of prejudice; and on^fhe throne, paid the smallest respect 
no sooner had that fog Aspersed than to his authority, even when he was 
they appeared bright with all the clearly in the right. Their practice, 
richest tmts of poetry The time when their calling, had been to disobey and 
a perfectly fair picture could ha-^been to defy him. Some of them had actu- 
pamted hj^s now passed away. The ally been j>roscrihed by sound of horn 
original has Jong disappeared; no an- for the crune of withstanding his law- 
thentic effigy exists , and <all that is M commands, and would have torn to 
possible is to produce an impeifect,,pieceswithout scruple any of his officers 
likeness by the help of two portraits, who had dared to venture beyond the 
of which one is a coarse caricature and passes for the purpose of executing his 
the other a masterpiece of flatteiy. ^ warrant. The Enghsh Whigs were 
Among the errone«is notions which accused by their opponents of holding 
have been^ommonly received concern- doctrines dangerously lax touching the 
ing the history and character of the obedience due to tbe chief magistrate. 
Highlanders is one which it is especially Yet no respectable English Whig ever 
necessary to correct During the century ^efended rebellion, except as a rare and 
VOL. in, “ D - 
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extreme remedy for rare and extreme 
evils. But among those Celtic chiefs 
vrhose loyalty has been the theme of so 
much vrann eulogy were some whose 
whole existence from boyhood upwards 
had been one long lebelhon. Suc|j^ 
men, it is evident, were not Hkely to 
see the Eevolution in the hght m 
which it appeared to an Oxonian non- 
juror, On the other hand they were 
not, hke the aboriginal Irish, urged to 
tahe arms by impatience of Saxon 
domination. To such domination the 
Scottish Celt had never been subjected. 
He occupied his own wild and stenle 
region, and followed his own national 
usages. In his dealings with the 
Saxons, he was rather the oppressor 
than the oppressed He exacted black 
mail &om them : he drove away their 
flocks and herds, and they seldom 
dared to pursue him to his native 
wilderness. They had never portioned 
out among themselves his dreary re- 
gion of moor and shingle. He had 
never seen the tower of his heredi- 
tary chieftains occupied by aneiisurper 
who could not spe^ G-aelic, and who 
looked on all who spoke it as brutes 
and slaves ; nor had his national and 
religious feelings ever been outraged 
by the power and splendour of a church 
which he regarded as at once foreign 
and heretical 

The real explanation of the readiness 
with which a large pafl of the popula- 
tion of the Highlands, twice m the 
seventeenth century, drew the sword 
for the Stuarts is to be found inrthe 
mternal quarrels which divided the 
commonwealth of clans Por there 
was a commonwealth of clans, the 
image, on a reduced scale, of the great 
commonwealth of European nations 
In the smaller of these twc common- 
wealths, as in the larger, there were 
wars, treaties, aUiances, disputes about 
territory and precedence, a system ofl 
pubhc law, a balance of power. There 
was one inexhaustible source of dis- 
contents and quarrels. The feudal 
system had, some centuries before, 
been introduced mto the hill country, 
hut had neither destroyed the patn- 
arehal system nor aiflalgamated com- 
pletely with it. In general he wh-** 
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was lord in the Norman pohty was 
'also chief in the Celtic pohty, and, 
when this was the case, there was no 
conflict. But, when the two characters 
were separate^ all the willing and 
loyal obedience was reserved for the 
duef. The lord had only what he 
could get and hold by force. If he 
was able, by the help of his own tnbe, 
to keep in subjection tenants who were 
not of his own tribe, there was a 
•tyranny of dan ov^ clan, the most 
galling, perhaps, of alf forms of ty- 
ranny. At different times different 
races had risen to an authority which 
had produced g^eral fear and envy. 
The Macdonalds had once pos- jeaiomy 
sessed, m the Hebrides and ctndtrS^ 
throughout the moimtain coun- 
try of Argyleshire and Inver- 
nessshire, an ascendency similar to that 
which the House of Austria had once 
possess^ in Christendom. But the as- 
cendency of the Macdonalds had, hke 
the ascendency of the House of Austria, 
passed away ; and the Campbells, the 
children of Diarmid, had become in the 
Highlands what the Bourbons had be- 
come in Europe."^ The parallel might 
be carried far. Imputations similar to 
those which it was the fashion ty throw 
on the French government were thrown 
on the Campbells. A peculiar dexterity, 
a pecuhar plausibihty of address, a 
pecnhar contempt for the obligations of 
phghted faith, were ascnbed, with or 
without reason, to the dreaded race. 
“Fair and false hke ai^ampbell” be- 
came a proverb. It was said that Mac 
Callum More after Mac Callum More 
had, with unwearied, unscrupulous, and 
unrelenting ambition, annexed moun- 
tain after moxmtain ^d island after 
island to the original domains of his 
House. Some tribes had betn expelled 
ffom their territory, somP compelled to 
pay tribute, some incorporated with 

* Since this passage was written I was mtichi 
pleased by finding that Lord FotmtainhaU 
used, in July 1676, exactly the same lUnstra- 
tion which had occurred to me. He says that 
“ Aigyle’s amhitiorC grasping at the mastery 
of the Highlands and Western Islands of Mull, 
Ha, &c , stirred up other dansrto enter into 
^ combination for bearing him downe, like 
confederat forces of Germanie, Spam, 
Holland, iSic., against the growth ol the 
French.” 
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the conquerors. At length the number 
of fighting men who bore the name of 
Campbell was sufficient to m^et in the 
field of battle the combmed forces of all 
the other western clans, rit was during 
those civil troubles which commenced 
m 1638 that the power of this aspiring 
family reached the zenith. The Mar- 
quess of Argyle was the b^ad of a party 
as well as the head of a tribe. Pos- 
sessed of two different kinds of autho- 
rity, he used e|Lcifr<of them in such a 
way as to extend and fortify the other. 
The knowledge that he could bnng 
into the field the claymores of five 
thousand half heathen mountaineers 
added to his influence among the austere 
Presbyterians who filled the Pnvy 
Council and the General Assembly at 
Edinburgh His influence at Edinburgh 
added to the terror which he inspired 
among the mountains. Of ^ the 
Highland princes whose history is well 
known to us he was the greatest and 
most dreaded. It was while his neigh- 
bours were watching the increase of 
his power with hatred which fear could 
scarcely keep down that Montrose 
called them to arms. The call was 
promptly obeyed, A powerful coalition 
of clani» waged war, nominally for 
King Charles, but really against Mac 
Callum More. It is not easy for any 
person who has studied the history of 
that contest to doubt that, if Argyle 
had supported the cause of monarchy, 
his neighbours would have declared 
against it. writers tell of the 

victoiy gained at Inverlochy hy the 
royalists over the rebels. But the pea- 
sants who dwell near the spot speak 
more accurately. They talk of the 
great battle woi^ there by the Mac- 
donalds over the Campbells 
The feelirl^s which had produced the 
coalition again^ the Marque^ of Ar- 
gyle retained their force long after his 
death. His son, Earl Archibald, though 
a man of many eminent virtues, inherit- 
ed, with the ascendency of his ancestors, 
the unpopularity whi^ such a'^cen- 
deney could scarcely fail to produce. 
In 1675, stvAal warlike tribes fomed 
a confederacy against him, but were 
compelled to submit to the superior 
force which was at his command. 


There was therefore great joy from sea 
Lo sea when, in 1681, he was arraigned 
on a futile charge, condemned to death, 
dn"^n into exile, and deprived of his 
dignities : there was great alarm when, 
12^1685, he returned &om banishment^ 
and sent forth the fiery cross to sum- 
mon his kinsmen to Ms standard ; and 
there was again great joy when his 
enterprise had failed, when his army 
had melted hway, when his head had 
been fixed on lie Tolbooth of Edin- 
burgh, and when those chiefs who had 
regarded him as an oppressor had ob- 
tained from the Crown, on easy terms, 
remissions of old debts and grants of 
new titles. While England and Scot- 
land generally were execrating the 
tyranny of James, he was honoured as 
a deliverer in Appin and Lochaber, in 
Glenroy and Glenmore.* The hatred 
excited by the power and ambition of 
the House of Argyle was not satisfied 
even when the head of that House had 
perished, when his children were fugi- 
tives, when strangers garrisoned the 
castle of Inverary, and when the whole 
shore of Loch Eyne had been laid 
waste by fire and sword. It was said 
that the terrible precedent wMch had 
been set in the case of the Maegregors- 
ought to be followed, and that it oi^ht 
to be made a crime to bear the odious 
name of Camphell 

On a sudden aJJ was changed. The 
Eevolution came. The heir of Argyle 
returned in tnumph. He was, as his 
predecessors had been, the head, not 
only^of a tribe, but of a party. The 
sentence wMchhad deprived him of his 
estate and of his honours was treated 
by the majority of the Convention as a 
nullity. The doors of the Parliament 
House were thrown open to him : he 
was selected from the whole body of 
Scottish nobles to administer the oath 
of office to the new Sovereigns ; and he 
was authorised to raise an army on Ms 

* In the introduction to the ircmoixs of Sir 
Ewan Cameron is a very sensible rcmaik : 
“ It may appear paradoxical * but the editor 
cannot help hazarding the conjecture that the 
motives which prompted the Highlanders to 
support King James veie substantially the 
same as those by whiSh the promoters of the 
Revolution were actuated.” Ilie whole In- 
tr^uctionj'mdeed, well deserves to he read. 
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d/>inaiiis for the service of the Crcwn. 
He 'w oxild now, doubtless, be as powerM' 
as the most powerful of his ancestors. 
Backed by the strength of the Gov^n- 
ment, he would demand all the long 
heavy arrears of rent and tribute 
which were due to him from his neigh- 
bours, and would exact revenge for all 
the inj uries and msults which his family 
had suffered. There was terror and 
agitation in the castles of twenty petty 
The stew- kings The iineasine&s was 
among the Stewarts of 
Appin, whose territory was 
close pressed by the sea on one side, 
and by the race of Diarmid on the other 
The Macnaghtens were still more 
alarmed Once they had been the 
masters of those beautiful valleys 
through which the Ara and the Shira 
flow into Loch Fyne But the Campbells 
had prevailed The Macnaghtens had 
been reduced to subjection, and had, 
generation after generation, looked up 
with awe and detestation to the neigh- 
bouring Castle of Inveraiy. They had 
recently been promised a complete 
emancipation. A grant, by virtue of 
which their chief would have held his 
c estate immediately from the Crown, had 
been prepared, and was about to pass 
the seals, when the Eevolution suddenly 
. extinguished a hope winch amounted 
almost to certainty.* 

The Macleans remembered that, only 
TneMac- fourteen yeafs before, them 
ieans lands had been invaded and 
the seat of their chief taken and gar- 
risoned by the Campbells.f Even 

* Skene’s Higklanders of Scotland , Doug- 
las’s Baronage of Scotland 
t See the Memoirs of the Life of Sir Ewan 
Cameron, and the Historical and Genealogical 
Account of the Clan Maclean, hy a Senochie 
Though this last work was puhl^hed so late 
as 1838, the wiitcr seems to have been inflamed 
by animosity as fierce as that with which the 
Macleans of the seventeenth century regarded 
tihe Campbells In the short compass of onr 
page the Marquess of Argyle is designated as 
“ the diabohcal Scotch Cromwell,” “thenle 
vmdictive persecutor,” “ the base traitor,” and 
the Argyle impostor.” In another page he 
is “ the insidious Campbell, fertile m villany,” 
“ the avaricious slave,” “the coward of Ar- 
gyle,” and “ the Scotch traitor ” In the next 
) page he is “ the base and vmdictive enemy of ^ 
’the House of Maclean, “the hypocritical 
1 Covenanter,” “ the incorrigible tiaitor,” “ the 
t-sowardly aijd malignant enemy.’ v it is^a 
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before William and Mary had been 
proclaimed at Edinburgh, a Maclean, 
deputed doubtless by the head of his 
tribe, had crossed the sea to Dublin, 
and had assured James that, if two or 
three battalions from Ireland landed in 
Argyleshire, they would be immedi- 
ately j'oined by four thousand four 
hundred claynjores * 

A similar spirit animated the 
Camerons. Their ruler, Sir The 
Ewan Cameron, of I^chiel, 
sumamed the Black, was in 
personal q[uahties unrivalled among 
the Celtic pnnce^. Bfe was a gracious 
master, a trusty ally, a ternhle enemy. 
Bis countenance and bearing were sin- 
gularly noble Some persons who had 
been at Versailles, and among them 
the shrewd and observant SimiSh Lord 
Lovat, said that there was, m person 
and manner, a most striking resem- 
blance between Lewis the Eourteenth 
and Lochiel, and whoever compares 
the portraits of the two will perceive 
that there reaUy was some hkeness In 
statnre the difference was great. Lewis, 
in spite of highheeled shoes and a tower- 
ing hardly reached the middle 
size. Lochiel was tall and strongly 
built. In agility and skill at fcis wea- 
pons he had few equals among the in- 
habitants of the hiUs He had repeat- 
edly been victorious in single combat. 
He was a hunter of great fame. He 
made vigorous war on the wolves 
which, down to his time, preyed on the 
red deer of the GrampMis , andhy his 
hand perished the last of the ferocious 
breed which is known to have wan- 
dered at large in our island. Hor was 
Lochiel less distinguished by intellec- 
tual ^an by bodily vigour. He might 
indeed have seemed igno^nt to edu- 
cated and travelled En^hshmen, who 
had studied the classics under Busby 
at Westminster and under Aldnch at 
Oxford, who had learned something 
about the sciences among Eellows 
of the Boval Society, and something 
about the fine ai*s in the galleries of 

"happy thing that passions so \«olent can now 
vent themselves only in scolding 
* Letter of Avaux to Lourois, April 
1689, enclo'^ing a paper entitled M6mone dtt 
Chevalier Macklean. 
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Florence anil Rome But thoughLochiel 
had Terj little knowledge of books, he 
was eminently wise in council, eloquent 
in debate, ready in devising ^pedients, 
and skilful in managing the minds of 
men. B!is understandufg preserved him 
from those follies into which pride and 
anger frequently humed his brother 
chieftains Many, therefore, who re- 
garded his brother chifftains as mere 
barbanans, mentioned him with respect 
Even at the Dutch Embassy in Saint 
James’s Square 5e was spoken of as a 
man of such capacity and courage that 
it would not be easy to find his equal 
As a patron of hter^ure, he ranks with 
the magmfieent Dorset If Dorset out 
of his own purse allowed Dxyden a 
pension equal to the profits of the 
LaureatesMp, Lochiel is said to have 
bestot^red on a celebrated bard, who 
had been plundered by marauders, and 
who implored aims in a path^ic Giaelic 
ode, three cows and the almost incre- 
dible sum of fifteen pounds sterling. 
In truth, the character of this great 
chief was depicted two thousand five 
hundred years before his birth, and 
depicted, — such is the power of genius, 
— ^in colours which will be fresh as 
many years after his death He was 
the ISysses of the Highlands.* 

He held a large territory peopled by 
a race which reverenced no lord, no 
king but himself. For that territory, 
however, he owed homage to the House 
of Argyle , and he was deeply m debt 
to hiB feudal superiors for rent. This 
vassalage he^ad doubtless been early 
taught to consider as degrading and 
unjust. In his minority he had been 

* See the singularly interesting Memoirs of 
Sir Ewan Cameron of Lochiel, pnnted at 
Edinburgh for tl^ Abbotsford Club^ 1842 
The MS must have been at least a^ntury 
older SeFalso m the same voltime the ac- 
count of Sir#Ewan’s death, copied from the 
Balhadie papCTs I ought to^eay that the 
author of the Memoirs of Sir Ewan, though 
evidently well informed about the affairs «£ 
the Highlands and the characters of the most 
distmguished chiefs, was grossly ignorant of 
English politics and history. I will quote 
what Van Citters wio^ to the States General 
about Lochiel, 1689 • “ Sir Evan Came- 

ron, Lord IBbcheale, een man, — soo it hoor van 
die hem lange gekent en dagelyk hebbenmede 
omgegoan,— van so groot verstant, coura*!^, 
en beleyt, als weyniges syns gelycke syn.’* 


the ward in cbivanry of tbe pobtic Mar- 
quess, and bad been educated at the* 
Castle of Inverary, But at eigbt^n 
tbe boy broke loosq from the authority 
ofrbis guardian, and fought bravely 
both for Charles the First and for 
Charles the Second. He was therefore 
considered by the Enghsh as a Cavalier, 
was well received at Whitehall after 
the Restoration, and was knighted by 
the hand of James The compliment, 
however, which was paid to him, on 
one of his appearances at the Enghsh 
Court, would not have seemed very 
flattering to a Saxon. “ Take care of 
your pockets, my lords,” cried his Ma- 
jesty, “here comes the king of the 
thieves.” The loyalty of liOehiel is 
almost proverbial but it was very un- 
like what was called loyalty in England. 
In the Records of the Scottish Parha- 
ment he was, in the days of Charles- 
the Second, described as a lawless and 
rebellious man, who held lands master- 
fully and in high contempt of the royal^ 
authority.* On one occasion the Sheriff 
of Invernessshire was directed by King 
James* to hold a court in Lochaber. 
Lochiel, jealous of this interference 
with his own patriarchal despotism, 
came to the tribunal at the head of 
fouf hundred armed Camerons. He 
affected great reverence for the royal 
commission, but he dropped three or 
four words which were perfectly under- 
stood by the pages and armourbearers 
veho watched^every turn of his eye. 
“Is none of my lads so clever as to- 
send this judge packing ? I have seen 
tISem get up a quarrel when there was 
less need of one.” In a moment a 
brawl began in the crowd, none could 
say how or where. Hundreds of 
dirks were out: cries of “Help” and 
“Murder’* were raised on all sides: 
many wounds were mflicted * two men 
were killed: the sitting broke up in 
tumult ; and the terrified Sheriff was 
forced to put himself under the pro- 
tection of the chief, who, vrith a plau- 
sible show of respect and concern,, 
escorted him safe home. It is amusing 
to think that the man who performed 
this feat is constantly extolled as the* 


* Act. PqjL, July 5. 1661. 
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most faitliftil and dutiful of subjects 
by writers who blame Somers and 
Burnet as contemners of the Intimate* 
authority of Sovereigns. Locbiel would 
undoubtedly have laughed the doclmne 
of nonresistance to seom. But scarcely 
any chief in Invemessshire had gained 
more than he by the downfall of the 
House of Argyle, or had more reason 
than he to dread the restoration of that 
House Scarcely any chief in Inver- 
nessshire, therefore, was more alarmed 
and disgusted by the proeeedmgs of the 
Convention. 

But of all those Highlanders who 
TheHac looked OH the recent turn oi 
donawi forttine with painful apprehen- 
sion the fiercest and the most powerful 
were the Macdonalds. More than one 
of the magnates who bore that wide- 
spread name laid claim to the honour 
of bemg the rightful successor of those 
Lords of the Isles, who, as late as the 
fifteenth century, disputed the preemi- < 
nence of the Kings of Scotland. This 
genealogical controversy, which has 
lasted down to our own time, caused 
much bickering among the competitors. 
But they all agreed in regrettmg the 
past splendour of their dynasty, and m 
detesting the upstart race of CampbelL 
The old feud had never slumbereo. It 
was still constantly repeated, inverse 
and prose, that the finest part of the 
domam belonging to the ancient heads 
of the Gaehc nation, lalay, where they 
had hved with the pomp of royalty, 
Iona, where they had been interr^ 
with the pomp of religion, the paps of 
Jura, the ri<3x peninSila of ;^nt^, 
had been transferred from the legiti- 
mate possessors to the insatiable Mac 
Callum More. Since the downfall of 
the House of Aigyle, the Macdonalds, 
if they had not regained their ancient 
superiority, might at least boast that 
they had now no superior. Believed 
from the fear of their mighty enemy in 
the West, they had turned their arms' 
against weaker enemies in the East, 
agamst the dan of Mackintosh and 
against the town of Inverness, 

The clan of Mackintosh, a branch of 
an ancient and renowned tribe which 
took its name and bai^e from the wild 
cat of the forests, had a dispute with 


the Macdonalds, which originated, if 
tradition may be believed, in Peudbe- 
those tek tunes when the 
Danish pirates wasted the 
coasts of Scotland. Inverness 
was a Saxon calony among the Celts, a 
hive of traders and artisans in the midst 
of a population of loungers and 
plunderers, a solitary outpost of 
civilisation in* a region of barbarians. 
Though the buildings covered but a 
small part of the sp^e over which they 
now extend ; thong# thp arrival of a 
brig in the port was a rare event; 
though the Exchange was the middle 
of a miry stred, in which stood a 
market cross mucn resembling a broken 
milestone; though the sittings of the 
municipal coimcd were held in a filthy 
den with a roughcast wall, though the 
best houses were such as woiftd now 
be called hovels ; though the best roofs 
were 04 thatch; though the best ceil- 
ings were of bare rafters ; though the 
best windows were, m bad weather, 
dosed with shutters for want of glass ; 
though the humbler dweUmgs were 
mere heaps of turj^ in which barrels 
with the bottoms knocked out served 
the purpose of chunneys; yet to the 
mountaineer of the Grampians this city 
was as Babylon or as Tyre. Kfewhere 
else had he seen four or five hundred 
houses, two churches, twelve maltkilns, 
crowded dose together. Nowhere else 
had he been dazzled by the splendour 
of rows of booths, where knives, horn 
spoons, tin kettles, and^audy nbands 
were exposed to sale. ^T^owhere else 
had he been on board of one of those 
huge ships which brought sugar and 
wine over the sea from countries far 
beyond the limits of his geography.* 
It is not strange that Ae haughty and 
warhke Macdonalds, despisijjg peaceful 
industry, yet envying th^fruits of that 
industry, should have fastened a suc- 
cession of quarrels on the people of 

* See Burt’s Third and Fourth Letters. In 
the early editions is an engraving of the 
maiket cross of Invmess, and of that part of 
the street where the merchants congregated. 

I onght here to acknowledge my obhgations 
to Mr. Robert Oamithers, wlro kindly fur- 
idshed me with much canons information 
about Inverness, and with some extracts from 
the municipal records. 
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Inverness. In tlie reign of diaries the 
Second, it had been apprehended that 
the to-^m would be stormed and plun- 
dered by those rude neighbo"jrs. The 
terms of peace which they offered showed 
how little they regarded the authority 
of the prince and of the law. Their 
demand was that a heaTy tribute should 
be paid to them, that the municipal 
magistrates should bind? themselves by 
an oath to dehrer up to the vengeance 
of the elan everj^ burgher who should 
shed the blood of i Macdonald, and that 
every burgher who should anywhere 
meet a person wearing the Macdonald 
tartan should grouncjrarms in token of 
submission. N ever did Lewis the Four- 
teenth, not even when he was encamped 
between Utrecht and Amsterdam, treat 
the States G-eneral with such despotic 
insoleifhe * By the intervention of the 
Privy Council of Scotland a compro- 
mise was effected : but the old atimosity 
was undimmished 

Common enmities and common ap- 
itiTemesa prehensious produced a good 
understanding between the 
dowSdof town and the clan of Mackin- 
Keppoch hated and 

dreaded by both was Colin Macdonald 
of Eeppoch, an excellent specimen of 
the geffoine Highland Jacobite. Kep- 
poeh’s whole life had been passed m 
insultmg and resisting the authority of 
the Crown He had been repeatedly 
charged on his allegiance to desist &om 
his lawless practices, but had treated 
every admonit^n with contempt. The 
government, however, was not willing 
to resort to extremities against him, 
and he long continued to rule undis- 
turbed the stormy peaks of Coryarrick, 
and the gigantic terraces which still 
mark the limitsf>f what was the 
Lake of Qlenroy. He was famed for 
his knowledge of all the ravines and 
caverns of that dreary reg^nj and 
such was the skill withwhidi he could ^ 
track a herd of cattle to the most 
secret hidingplace that he was known 
by the nickname of CoU of the Cows f 

4K ! 

K I am indited to Mr Oarrathersfor acopy 
of the demanus of the Macdonaldf', and or the 
answer of the Town Council m 

t Colt’s Deposition, Appendix to the Act. 
PatL of July 14. 1690. 


At length his outrageous violations of 
all law compelled the Privy Council to 
take decided steps. He was proclaimed 
a rebel : letters of fire and sword were 
issy^ed against him under the seal of 
James; and, a few weeks before the 
Revolution, a body of royal troops, 
supported by the whole strength of Ae 
Mackintoshes, marched into Keppoch’s 
territories. Heppoch gave battle to 
the invaders, and was victorious. The 
Hinges forces were put to flight; the 
King's captain was slain , and this by 
a hero whose loyalty to the King many 
writers have very complacently con- 
trasted with the f&ctioiis turbulence of 
the Whigs.* 

If Keppoeh had ever stood in any 
awe of the government, he was com- 
pletely relieved from that feeling by 
the general anarchy which followed the 
Eevolution. He wasted the lands of 
the Mackintoshes, advanced to Inver- 
ness, and threatened the town with 
destruction. The danger was extreme. 
The houses were surrounded only by a 
wall which tune and weather had so 
looseneff that it shook in every storm. 
Yet the inhabitants showed a bold 
front, and them courage was stimulated 
by tti^ir preachers. Sunday the twenty 
eighth of April was a day of alarm 
and confusion. The savages went round 
and round the small colony of Saxons 
like a troop of famished wolves round 
a sheepfold. 5(®PP<^ch threatened and 
blustered. He would come iu with all 
his men He would sack the place. 
The burghers meanwhile mustered in 
arms round the market cross to listen 
to the oratory of their mimsters. The 
day closed without an assault: the 
Monday and the Tuesday passed away 
in intense anxiety ; and then an unex- 
pected mediator made his appearance. 

BundedJ after his flight from Edin- 
burgh, had retired to his Dundee 
^country seat in that valley IFepSii? 
through which the G-lamis de- ““p 
scends to the ancient castle of Macbeth. 
Here he remained quiet during some 
time. He protested that he had no 
intention of opposing the new govern- 
ment. He declared Imnself ready to 

^ * See the Life of Sir Ewan Cameron. 
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return to Edmliurgli, if only he could 
he assured that he should he protected 
against lawless violence ; and he offered 
to give his word of honour, or, if that 
were not sufficient, to give bail, thafhe 
would keep the peace. Some of hn 
old soldiers had accompanied him, anc 
formed a garrison sufficient to protect 
his house against the Presbyterians of 
the neighbourhood. Here he might 
possibly have remained unharmed and 
harmless, had not an event for which 
he was not answerable made his enemies 
implacable, and made him desperate * 
An emissary of James had crossed 
from Ireland to Scotland with letters 
addressed to Dundee and Balcarras 
Suspicion was excited The mes- 
senger was arrested, interrogated, and 
searched , and the letters were found 
Some of them proved to be from Mel- 
fort, and were worthy of him Every 
Ime indicated those qualities which 
had made him the abhorrence of his 
country, and the favourite of his master 
He announced with delight the near 
approach of the day of venge^ce and 
rapine, of the day when the estates of 
the seditious womd be divided among 
the loyal, and when many who had 
been great and prosperous woii^d be 
exiles and beggars The King, Melfort 
said, was determined to be severe. 
Expenence had at length convineed 
His Majesty that mercy would be weak- 
ness. Even the Jac«bites were dis- 
gusted by learning that a restoration 
would be immediately followed by a 
confiscation and a proscription. Sgme 
of them pretended to suspect a forgery. 
Others did not hesitate to say that 
Melfort w'as a villain, that he wished 
to ruin Dundee and Balcarras, and that, 
for that end, he had written these 
odious despatches, and had ^ployed a 
messenger who had very dexterously 
managed to be caught. It is however 
quite certain that Melfort never dis-f| 
avowed these papers, and that, after 
they were published, he continued to 
stand as high as ever in the favour of 
James It can therefore hardly be 
doubted that, in those passages which 
shocked even the zealous supporters of 

» Balcarras’s Memoirs f History of the late 
Revolution m Scotland. _ 


hereditary right, the Secretary merely 
^expressed with fidelity the feehngs and 
intentions of his master * Hamilton, 
by virtue of the powers which the 
Estates had, before their adjournment, 
confided to hinfl*, ordered Balcarras and 
Dundee to he arrested. Balcarras was 
taken, and was confined, first in his 
own house, and then m the Tolbooth 
of Edinburgh* But to seize Dundee 
was not so easy an enterprise. As soon 
as he heard that Tprrants were out 
agamst him, he erossedrthe Dee with 
his followers, and remained a short 
time in the wild domains of the House 
of G-ordon. Th«»‘e he held some com- 
munication with the Macdonalds and 
Camerons about a rising. But ho seems 
at this time to have known httle and 
cared httle about the Highlande;fs. For 
their national character he probably 
felt the dislike of a Saxon, for their 
mihtar;f character the contempt of a 
professional soldier. He soon returned 
to the Lowlands, and stayed there till 
he learned that a considerable body of 
troops had been sent to apprehend 
him t He then betook himself to the 
hill cotmtry as Ms last refuge, pushed 
northward through Stratfrdon and 
Strathbogie, crossed the Spey, and, on 
the morning of the first of May,^rrived 
with a smSl band of horsemen at the 
camp of Keppoch before Inverness. 

The new situation in which Dundee 
was now placed, the new view of 
society wMch was presented to him, 
naturally suggested ne'^rojects to his 
inventive and enterprismg spirit. The 
himdreds of athletic Celts whom he saw 
m their national order of battle were 
evidently not allies to be despised If 


* TJ«ere is among tlie N5ime Papers m the 
Bodleian Library a ounous MS. entitled 
“Journal de ce qui s’est passS eir Irlande de- 
puis ramvde de Sa Majestd.’*' In this journal 
there ore ifStes and corrections in Eng lish and 
French ; the English in the handwiting of 
James, the French m thehandwntmgof Mel- 
fort The letters mtcrcepted by Hamilton 
are mentioned, and mentioned in a way which 
plainly shows that they were genuine ; nor is 
there the least sign Jiiat James disapproved of 

them. 

t “ Hot did ever,” says Bal<;arras, address- 
ing James, “ the Viscount of Dundee thmTr ©1 
jCoing to the Highlands without further orders 
from you, till a party was sent to apprehmid 
him.” 
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he could form a great coalition of elans, 
if he could muster under one hanneif 
ten or twelve thousand of tjbose hardy 
warriors, if he could induce them to 
submit to the restrau^s of discipline, 
what a career might be before him ! 

A commission from Ring James, 
even when King James was securely 
seated on the throne, ^d never been 
regarded with much respect by Coll of 
the Cows. That chief, however, hated 
the Campbells v^ith all the hatred of a 
Macdonald, and promptly gave in his 
adhesion to the cause of the House of 
Stuart. Dundee undertook to settle 
the dispute betweeff Keppoch and In- 
verness The town agreed to pay two 
thousand dollars, a sum which, small 
as it might be in the estimation of the 
golds»niths of Lombard Street, probably 
exceeded any treasure that had ever 
been carried into the wilds of Coryar- 
nck. Half the sum was raised, not 
without difficulty, by the mhabitants ; 
and Dundee is said to have passed his 
word for the remainder * 

He next tned to reconcile the Mac- 
donalds with the Mackintoshes, and 
flattered himself that the two warhke 
tribes, lately arrayed against each 
othei^ might be willi n g to fight side by 
side under his command But he soon 
found that it was no hght matter to 
take up a Highland feud. About the 
rights of the contending Kings neither 
clan knew any thing or cared any thing. 
The conduct of both is to be ascribed to 
local passiow and interests. What 
Argyle was to Keppoch, Keppoch was 
to the Mackintoshes The Mackintoshes 
therefore remained neutral ; and their 
example was followed by the Macpher- 
sons, another J^ranch of the race of the 
wild cat. This was not Dundy’s only 
disappoiRtment The Mackenzies, the 
Krasers, tht G-rants, the Munros, the 
Maekays, the Madeods, dwfit at a great 
distance from the territory of Mac Cat 
lam More. They had no dispute with 

* See the narrative sent to James m Ireland 
and received by him J«y 7. 1689. It is among 
the Naame Papers. See also the Memoirs of 
Dundee, 17#4 , Memoirs of Sir Ewan Cameron , 
Balcarras's Memoirs ; Mackay’s Memoirs. 
These narratives do not perfectly agree 
each other ,or with the mformation which I 
Obtained from Inveme^ #• 


him ; they owed no debt to him ; and 
they had no reason to dread the in- 
crease of his power. They therefore 
did not sympathise with ms alarmed 
afd exasperated neighbonrs, and could 
^ot be induced to join the confederacy 
against him* Those chiefs on the 
other hand, who lived nearer 
to Inverary, and to whom the tion of the 
name of Campbell had long 
been terrible and hatefoj 
greeted Dundee eagerly, and 
promised to meet him at the head of 
their followers on the eighteenth of 
May‘ During the fortnight which pre- 
ceded that day, he traversed Badenoch 
and Athol, and exhorted the inhabit- 
ants of those dismcts to rise in arms. 
He dashed mto the Lowlands with his 
horsemen, surprised Perth, and carried 
off some Whig gentlemen prisoners to 
the mountains. Meanwhile the fiery 
crosses had been wardering from hamlet 
to hamlet over all the heaths and moun- 
tains thirty ^miles round Ben Kevis; 
and when he* reached the trysting place 
in Loefcaber he foimd that the gather- 
ing had begun. The head quarters 
were fixed close to Lochiel’s house, a 
large pile built entirely of fir wood, and 
considered in the Highlands as a su- 
perb palace. Lochiel, surrounded by 
more than six hundred broadswords, 
was there to receive his guests. Mac- 
naghten of Macnaghten and Stewart of 
Appin were ®t the muster with their 
httle dans. Macdonald of Keppoch led 
the warriors who had, a few months 
l^ore, under his command, put toflighfr 
the musketeers of King James. Mac- 
donald of Olanronald was of tender 
years . but he was brought to the camp 
by his uncle, who acted as Regen c 
during the minority. The youth was- 
attendeii by a picked body guard com- 
posed of his own consms, all comely in 
appearance, and good men of their 
hands. Macdonald of Glengarry, con- 
spicuous by his dark brow and his lofty 
stature, came ftom that great valley 
where a chain of lakes, then unknown 
to fame, and scarcely set down in maps^ 
is now the daily highway of steami 

* Memoirs of JJundee ; Taxbet to Melville^ 
let June 1689, m tbe Leven and MelvxUet: 
Papers. 
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vessels passing and repassing between 
tbe Atfiiitie and tbe German Ocean. 
None of the rulers of the monntains 
had a higher sense of his personal dig- 
nity, or was more frequently engaged 
in disputes with other chiefs. He ge-_ 
neraUy affected in his manners and in" 
his housekeeping a rudeness beyond 
that of his rude neighbours, and pro- 
fessed to regard the very few luxuries 
which had then found their way from 
the civilised parts of the world into the 
Highlands assigns of the effeminacy 
and degeneracy of the Gaelic race. But 
on this occasion he chose to imitate the 
splendour of Saxon wamors, and rode 
on horseback before his four hundred 
plaided clansmen in a steel cuirass and 
a coat embroidered with gold lace. 
Another Macdonald, destined to a la- 
mentable and horrible end, led a band 
of hardy freebooters from the dreary 
pass of Glencoe. Somewhat later came 
the great Hebridean potentates. Mac- 
donSd of Sleat, the most opulent and 
powerful of aB the grandees who laid 
olaim to the lofty title of Lord of the 
Isles, arrived at the head of sevSn hun- 
dred fighting men from Sky. A fleet 
of long boats brought five hundred 
Macleans :^m Mull under the com- 
mand of their chief, Sir John of Duart. 
A far more formidable array had in 
old times followed his forefathers to 
battle. But the power, though not the 
spirit, of the dan had been broken by 
the arts and arms of the OampheUs. 
Another band of Madeans arrived 
under a valiant leader, who took ^ 
title from Lochbuy, which is, being i£- 
teipreted, the YeUow Lake.* 

* ITarraiive m the Naime Papers ; Deposi- 
tions of Colt, Osbnme, Malcolm, and Stewart 
of BaUachan in the Appendix to the Act. Pari, 
of July 14. 1690 ; Memoirs of Sir Ewan Came- 
ron. A few touches I have takeofv from an 
English translation of some passages in a lost 
epic poem written m Latin, and called the 
Grameis. The writer was a zealous JacoWte 
laamed Phillipps I have sddom made use 
the Memoirs of Dundee, prmted m 1714, and 
never without some misgiving. The writer 
was certainly not, as he pretends, one of Dun- 
■dee’s ofloers, but a stupid and ignorant G-rub 
Street garreteer. He is utterly wrong both 
as to the place and as to the time of the most 
important of all the events which he relates, 
the battle of KiUiecrankie He says that it 
was fought on the banks ofChe Tummdl, and 
on. the 13th of June. It was fonght on the 
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It does not appear that a single chief 
^ho had not some special cause Tarbet’s 
to dread and detest the House 
of Argyle^ obeyed Dundee’s Ternment 
summons. There is indeed strong 
reason to beHefe that the chiefs who 
came would have remained quietly at 
home if the government had understood 
the |>olitics of the Highlands. Those 
politics were thoroughly understood by 
one able and experienced statesman, 
sprung from the greal^ighland family 
of Mackenzie, the Viscouirt Tarbet. He 
at this conjuncture pointed out to Mel- 
ville by letter, and to Mackay in con- 
versation, both the#pause and the remedy 
of the distempers which seemed likely 
to bring on Scotland the calamities of 
civil war. There was, Tarbet said, no 
general disposition to msurrgetion 
among the Gael. Little was to be ap- 
prehended even from those popish clans 
which were under no apprehension of 
being subjected to the yoke of the 
Campbells. It was notorious that the 
ablest and most active of the discon- 
tented ehiefr troubled themselves not 
at aU about the questions which were 
in dispute between the Whigs and the 
Tories. Lochiel in particular, whose 
eminent personal qualities made him 
the most important man amoi^ the 
mountaineers, cared no more for James 
than for William. If the Camerons, 
the Macdonalds, and the Macleans 
could be convinced that, under the new 
government, their estates and their 
dignities would be safe, ^Mac Callum 
More would make some concessions, if 
Their Majesties would take on them- 
selves the payment of some arrears of 
rent, Dundee might call the clans to 
arms : but he woSd caU to little pur- 
pose. •J’lve thousand ;fbunds, Tarbet 
thought, would be sufficientrio quiet 
all the Celtic magnates , and in trut^ 
though th«3t sum might seem ludi- 
crously small to the politicians of W'est- 
minster, though it was not larger than 
the annual gams of the Groom of the 
Stole, or of the Paymaster of the Porces, 
it might well be thBught immense by a 

bants of the Garry, and on the 2/ch of Jnly, 
A#er giving such a specimen of inaccuracy 
as this, it would be idle to point out minor 
^blunders. 
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barbarous potentate ■who, while he 
ruled hundreds of square miles, and 
could brmg hundreds of warriors into 
the field, had perhaps never^ had fifty 
guineas at once in his coffers.* 

Though Tarbet wast considered by 
the Scottish ministers of the new So- 
vereigns as a very doubtful fnend, his 
advice was not altogether neglected. It 
was resolved that overtures such as he 
recommended should be made to the 
malecontents. Mach depended on the 
choice ofanagen^, and unfortunately 
the choice showed how little the preju- 
dices of the wild tnhes of the hills were 
understood at Edinburgh. A Campbell 
was selected for the uffiee of gaining 
over to the cause of Kmg William men 
whose only quarrel to King William 
was that he countenanced the Camp- 
bells. • Offers made through such a 
channel were naturally regarded as at 
once snares and insults. Aftei;^ this it 
was to no purpose that Tarbet wrote 
to Lochiel and Mackay to Grlengairy. 
Lochiel returned no answer to Tarbet , 
and Glengarry returned to Mackay a 
coldly civil answer, in which the general 
was advised to imitate the example of 
Monk.t 

Mackay, meanwhile, wasted some 
Indecuir^ weeks in marching, in counter- 
marching, and in indecisive 
Highlands skirmishing. He afterwards 
honestly admitted that the knowledge 
which he had acquired, during thirty 
years of mihtaiy service on the Conti- 
nent, was, in the new situation in which 
he was placed, %seless to him. It was 
difficult in such a co-ontry to track the 
enemy. It was impossible to drive 
him to bay. Eood for an invading 
army was not to be found in the wil- 
derness of heath#nd shingle ; nor could 
supplies for many days he transported 
far over q&king bogs and up precipi- 
tous ascents. •The general fqund that 

* From a letter of Archibald Earl of Argyle 
to Lauderdale, which bears date the 35th 
of June 1(}64, It appears that a hundred thou- 
tand marks Scots, little more than five thou- 
sand pounds sterlmg, would, at that time, 
have very nearly satisfitfa all the claims of 
lUCac CalTum More on his neighbonrs. 

t Mackay’saMemoiis ; Tarbet to Melville, 
June 1. 1689, m the Leven and Melvill^ 
Papers ; Dundee to Melfort, Juno 27, m the 
Naime Papers. 


he had tired his men and their horses 
almost to death, and yet had effected 
‘nothing. Highland auxiliaries might 
have been of the greatest use to him : 
but he had few such auxiliaries. The 
chiV of the Grants, indeed, who had 
Ipeen persecuted by the late govern- 
ment, and had been accused of con- 
spiring with the imfortunate Earl of 
Argyle, was zealous on the side of the 
Revolution. Two hundred Mackays, 
animated probably by family feeling, 
came from the northern extremity of 
our island, where at midsummer there 
is no night, to fight under a commander 
of their own name : but in general the 
clans which took no part in the insur- 
rection awaited the event with cold m- 
differenee, and pleased themselves with 
the hope that &ey should easily make 
their peace -with the conquerors, and be 
permitted to assist in plundering the 
conquered. 

An experience of little more than a 
month satisfied Mackay that there was 
only one way in which the Highlands 
coidd he subdued. It was idle to nm 
after tbe mountaineers up and down 
their mountains A chain of fortresses 
must be built in the most important 
situations, and must be well garrisoned. 
The place with which the general pro- 
posed to begm was Inverlochy, where the 
huge remains of an ancient castle stood 
and still stand. This post was close to 
an arm of the sea, and was in the heart 
of the country <5^cupied by the discon- 
tented dans. A strong force stationed 
there, and supported, if necessary, by 
shifs of war, would effectually overawe 
at once the Macdonalds, the Camerons, 
and the Madeans.* 

While Mackay was representing in 
his letters to the council at Edmburgh 
the necessity of adopting this plan, 
Dundee was contending wiSi difficulties 
which all his energy and dextenty 
could not completely overcome. 

* The Highlanders, while they con- 
tinued to be a nation liv- ^lutary 
ing xuider a peculiar polity, 
were in one sense better and mgh! 
in another sense worse fitted 
for military purposes than any other 

* See Mackay’s ]M5emoirs, and his letter to 
Hamilton of the 14th of June 1689. 
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nation in Europe. The individual Celt lander to his standard. If he left it, 
was morally and physically well quali- whither was he to go ? All his kins- 
fied for war, and especially for war m men, all his friends, were arrayed 
so -wild and rugged a country as his round it# To separate himself fcom 
own He was mtrepid, strong, fieet, it was to separate himself for ever from 
patient of cold, of hunger, and of fa- his family, and to incur aJl the misery 
tigue. Up steep crags, and over treft- uf that 'very homesickness which, in 
cherous morasses, he moved as easily regular armies, drives so many recruits 
as the French household troops paced to abscond at the nsk of stnpes and of 
along the great road from Versailles to death. When these things are fairly 
MarU. He was accustomed to the use of considered, it will not he thought 
weapons and to the sight of blood, he strange that the Hi^land clans should 
was a fencer, he was a marksman, and, have occasionally atnieyed great mar- 
before he had ever stood in the ranks, he tial exploits. 

was already more than half a soldier. But those very institutions which 
As the individual Celt was easily made a tnhe of^ghlanders, aU bear- 
turned mto a soldier, so a tribe of Celts mg the same name, and all subject to 
was easily turned into a battahon of the same mier, so formidable in battle, 
soldiers All that was necessary was disqualified the nation for war on a 
that the military organisation should large scale. Nothing was easier than 
be conformed to the patnarchal or- to turn clans into efficient regiments ; 
ganisation The Chief must be Colonel: but nothing was more difficult than to 
his uncle or his brother must be Major: combrqp these regiments m such a 
the tacksmen, who formed what may be manner as to form an efficient army, 
called the peerage of the little com- From the shepherds and herdsmen who 
munity, must be the Captains the fought in the ranks up to the chiefs, 
company of each Captain must consist aU "was harmony and order. Every 
of those peasants who Kved or his land, man looked up to his immediate su- 
and whose names, faces, connections, penor; and all looked up to the com- 
and characters were perfectly known to mon head. But -with the chief this 
him: the subaltern officers must be chain of subordination ended. He 
selected among the Duinhe Wassels, knew only how to govern, md had 
proud of the eagle’s feather the bench- never learned to obey. Even to royal 
man was an excellent orderly • the proclamations, even to Acts of Parha- 
hereditaiy piper and his sons formed ment, he vas accustomed to yield 
the band and the cl^ became at once obedience only when they were m per- 
a regiment. In such a regiment was feet accordance -with his own inchna- 
found from the first moment that exact tions It was not to be expected that 
order and prompt obedience m which he would pay to any deCgated authority 
the strength of regular armies conCists a respect which he was in the habit of 
Every man, from the highest to the refusing to the supreme authority He- 
lowest, was in his proper place, and thought himself entitled to judge of 
knew that place perfectly. It was not the propriety of every order which he 
necessary to impress by threats or by received Of his br<«tiier chiefs, some 
punishment on the newly enhsted troops were his enemies and some his rivals, 
the duty of regaiding as their head him It was hardly possibly keep him 
whom they had regarded as their head from affi:ontmg them, 'or to convince 
ever since they could remember any him that they were not affronting him, 
thing Every private had, from mfanej', All his followers sympathised with all 
respected his corporal much and his his animosities, considered his honour 
Captain more, and had almo&t adored as their own, and were ready at his 
his Colonel There vas therefore no whistle to array^emselves round him 
danger of mutmy There was as httle in arms against the commander in 
danger of desertion. Indeed the very chief. There was therefore very httle 
feelings which most powerfully impelA chance that by any contrivance any 
other soldiers to desat kept the High- [ five clans could be induced to cooperate 
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heartily •with one imotlier during a long and to compose disputes about pedi- 
campaign. The best chance, ho’weTer, ^ees, about precedence, about the 
was when they were led by 5 . Saxon. diTision of spoil. His decision, be it 
It is remarkable that none of the great what it might, must offend somebody, 
actions performed by th% Highlanders At any moment he might hear that 
durmg our civil wars was performed h^s right wing had fired on his centre 
under the command of a Highlander in pursuance of some quarrel two hun- 
Some writers have mentioned it as a dred years old, or that a whole bat- 
proof of the extraordinary genius of tahon had marched back to its native 
Montrose and Dundee that those cap- glen, because another battalion had 
tains, though not themselves of Gaelic been put in the post of honour. A 
^race or speech,, should have been able Highland bard might easily have found 
to form and direct confederacies ot in the history of the year 1689 sub- 
Gaelic tribes But in truth it was jects veiy siinilar to those with which 
precisely because Montrose and Dundee the war of Troy furnished the great 
were not Highlander^that they were poets of antiquity One day Achilles 
able to lead armies composed of High- is sullen, keeps his tent, and announces 
land dans. Had Montrose been chief his intention to depart "with all his 
of the Camerons, the Macdonalds men. The next day Ajax is storming 
would rover have submitted to his an- about the camp, and threatening to cut 
thority. Had Dundee been chief of the throat of tJlysses. 

Clanronald, he would never hav^ been Hence it was that^ though the EGgh- 
obeyed by Glengarry. Haughty and landers achieved some great exploits 
pimetilious men, who scarcely aeknow- in the civil wars of the seventeenth 
ledged the King to be tbeir superior, century, those exploits left no trace 
would not have endured the superiority which could be discerned after the 
of a neighbour, an equal, a competitor, lapse of •a few weeks. Victories of 
They coSd far more easily bear the pre- strange and almost portentous splen- 
emmence of a distinguished stranger dour produced all the consequences of 
Tet even to such a stranger they would defeat. Veteran soldiers and statesmen 
allow o*ly a very limited and a veiy were bewildered by those sudden turns 
precarious authority. To bring a chief of fortune It was mcredible that un- 
before a court martial, to shoot him, to disciplined men should have performed 
cashier him, to degrade him, to repn- such feats of arms. It was incredible 
mand him publicly, was impossible that such feats of arms, ha-ring been 
Macdonald of Keppoch or Maclean of performed, shouJS he immediately fol- 
Duart would have struck dead any lowed by the tnumph of the conquered 
officer who h^ demanded his sword, and the submission of the conquerors, 
and told him to consider himself as Moiitrose, haring passed rapidly from 
tinder arrest , and hundreds of clay- victoiy to -victoiy, was, in the foil 
mores would instantly have been drawn career of success, suddenly ahandon- 
to protect the murderer. All that was ed by his foUo-vrers. Local j'ealousies 
left to the conamander under whom and local interests had brought his 
these potentates condescended to^erve army together. Local jealousies and 
was to ar^e -with them, to supplicate local interests dissolved it The Gor- 
them, to flatt^ them, to bribe them ; dons left him because they fancied 
and it was only during a snort time that he neglected them for the Mac- 
that any human skill could preserve "flonalds. The Macdonalds left him 
harmony by these means. For every because they wanted to plunder the 
chief thought himself entitled to pecu- Campbells. The force which had once 
bar observance; anc^it was therefore seemed sufficient to decide the fate of 
impossible to pay marked court to any a kingdom melted away in a few days; 
one withontf disobhging the rest The and the victories of Tippermuir and 
general found himself merely the presi-» Kilsyth were followed by the disaster of 
dent of a congress of petty kings. He Philiphaugh. Duhdee did not live long 
was perpetually called upon to hear enough to experience a similar reverse 
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of fortune, but there is every reason to 
believe that, had his life been prolonged^ 
one fortnight, his history Trould Imve 
been the history of Monliose retold. 

Dundee made one attempt, loon 
after the gathering of the clans 
Lochaber, to induce them to submit to 
the disciphne of a regular army. He 
called a council of war to consider this 
subject. His opmion was supported by 
all the officers who had joined him from 
the low country. Distinguished among 
them were James Seton, Earl of Dun- 
fermline, and James Galloway, Lord 
Dunkeld. The Celtic chiefs took the 
other side. Lochiel, the ablest among 
them, was their spokesman, and argued 
the pomt with much mgenuity and 
natural eloquence, ^‘Our system” — 
such was the substance of his reasoning 
— “ may not be the best * but we were 
bred to it from childhood * we under- 
stand it perfectly: it is stated to 
our peeuhar institutions, feehngs, and 
manners. Haking war after our own 
fashion, we have the expertness and 
coolness of veterans. Making war in 
any other way, we shall he raw and 
awkward recruits. To turn us into 
soldiers like those of Cromwell and 
Turenne would be the business of 
years * and we have not even weeks to 
spare. TV"e have tune enough to un- 
learn our own disciphne, but not time 
enough to learn yours ” Dundee, with 
high comphments to Loehiel, declared 
hmiself convinced, and perhaps was 
convinced: for the reasonings of the 
wise old chief were by no means v^th- 
out weight.* 

Yet some Celtic usages of war were 
Qnarreifl such as Dundee could not tole- 
Cruel as he was, his 
cruelty always had a method 
and a purpose He still looped that 
he might be able to win some chiefs 
who remained neutral; and he care- 
fully avoided eveiy act which could- 
goad them into open hostihty. This 
was undoubtedly a pohcy likely to 
promote the interest of James; but 
the interest of James was nothing to 
the wild marauders who used his name 
and lalhed round his banner merely 
u 

* Yemoirs of Sir Ewon Cameron. 
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for the purpose of making profitable 
forays and wreaking old grudges, 
Heppoch especially, who hated the 
Mackintoshes much more than he 
loved the Stuarts, not only plundered 
the territory oi his enemies, but burned 
whatever he could not cany away. 
Dundee was moved to great wrath by 
the sight of the blazing dwellings. “I 
would rather,” he said, ‘‘ carry a mus- 
ket in a respectable regiment than be 
captain of such a ^ang of thieves ” 
Punishment was of coifee out of the 
question. Indeed it may he considered 
as a remarkable proof of the general’s 
influence that C^ of the Cows doign^ 
to apologise for conduct for which, in 
a well governed army, he would have 
been shot * 

As the Grants were m apns for 
King William, their property was con- 
sidered as fair pnze. Their territory 
was infaded hy a party of Camerons : 
a skirmish took place : some blood was 
shed; and many cattle were carried off 
to Dundee’s camp, where provisions 
were greatly needed. This raid pro- 
duced a quarrel, the history of which 
illustrates in the most striking manner 
the character of a Highland army. 
Among those who were slam njj. resist- 
ing the Camerons was a Macdonald of 
the Glengarry branch, who had long 
resided among the Grants, had become 
in feelings and opinions a Grant, and 
had absented himself from the muster 
of his tnhe. Though he had been 
guilty of a high oSef^e against the 
Gaelic code of honour and morahty, 
his kinsmen remembered the sacred 
tie which he had forgotten. Good or 
bad, he was bone of their bone . he 
was flesh of their fles^* and he should 
hav^ been reserved for their justice. 
The name which he bore, the blood of 
the lor^ of the Islef, should have 
been his** protection. Glengarry in a 
rage went to Dundee and demanded 
vengeance on Lochiel and the whole 
race of Cameron. Dundee replied that 
the unfortunate gentleman who had 
fallen was a traifbr to the clan as well 
as TO the King. Was it ea^er heard of 
jin war that the person of an enemy, a 


* Memoirs of Sir Ewan. Cameron, 
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combatant in arms, was to be iield I June, sent to Lublin a succession of 
inviolable on account of ins name and# letters earnestly imploring assistance, 
descent? And, even if wrong bad been If six thousand, four thousand, three 
done, how was it to be Redressed? thousand, regular soldiers were now 
Half the army must slaughter the other se£t to Lochaber, he trusted that His 
half before a finger c^uld be laid on Jlajesty would soon hold a court in 
LochieL G-lengarry went away raging Holyrood. That such a force might 
like a madman. Since his complamts be spared hardly admitted of a doubt, 
were disregarded by those who ought to The authority of James was at that 
right bim, he would right himseS : he time acknowledged in every part of 
would draw out his men, and fall Ireland, except on the shores of Lough 
sword in hand of^ the murderers of his Erne and behmd the ramparts of Lon- 
cousin. Luring some time he would donderry. He had in that kingdom an 
hsten to no expostulation. When he armyof forty thousand men. eighth 
was reminded that Lochiers followers part of such an army would scarcely he 
were in number neAdy double of the missed there, and might, united with 
Glengarry men, “Ho matter,’^ he cried, the clans which were in insurrection, 
“one Macdonald is worth two Gamer- effect great thmgs in Scotland, 
ons.’^ Had Lochiel been equally irri- Lundee received such answers to his 
table 3pd boastful, it is probable that applications as encouraged him to hope 
the Highland insurrection would have t^t a large and well appointed force 
given little more trouble to the govern- would soon he sent &om Ulster to join 
ment, and that the rebels woifid have him. He did not wish to try the 
perished obscurely in the wilderness chance of battle before these succours 
by one another’s claymores. Hut na- arrived.* Mackay, on the other hand, 
ture had bestowed on him in large was weary of marching to and fro in a 
measure the quahties of a statesman, desert ^His men were exhausted and 
though fortune had hidden those quali- out of heart. He thought it desirable 
ties in an obscure comer of the world, that they should withdraw from the 
He saw that this was not a time for hill country , and William was of the 
brawligg: his own character for courage same>opmion. 

had long been established; and ms In June therefore the civil war was, 
temper was under strict government, as if by concert between the The war in 
The fury of Glengarry, not bemg generals, completely suspend- 
inflamed by any fresh provocation, ed. Lundee remamed in Loch- 
rapidly abated. Indeed there were aber, impatient^ awaitmg the amval 
some who suspected that he had never of troops and supplies from Ireland, It 
been qmte pugnacious as he had was impossible for him to keep his 
affected to he, and that his bluster was Higihlanders together in a state of 
meant only to keep up his own dignity inactivity. A vast extent of moor 
in the eyes of his retainers. However and mountain was required to fiimish 
this might be, the quarrel was com- food for so many mouths. The elans 
posed; and the two chiefs met, with therefor© went back to their own glens, 
the outward slRw of civility, jifc the having promised to reassemble on the 
general’s iable.* first summons. 

What Luniee saw of his Celtic Meanwhile Macka/s soldiers, ex- 
Dnndee allies must have nfede him hausted by severe exertions and pri- 
jameVfor desirous to have in his army ^rations, were taking their ease in 
a*«i»tanee gome troops on whose obe- quarters scattered over the low country 
dience he could depend, and who from Aberdeen to Stirling. Mackay 
would not, at a signal from their himself was at Edinburgh, and was 
colonel, turn their afms against their urging the mimsters there to furnish 
general an^ their king. He accord- him with the means of constructing a 
ingly, during the months of May aniy chain of fortifications among the Gram- 


» Memoirs of Sir Ewan Cameron, 


* Dondee to Melforfc, June 27. 1680, 
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pians. The ministers had, it should But, intensely as these men abhorred 
seem, miscalculated their military re- JDundee, most of them had a scruple 
sources. It had been expected that about drawing the sword for Wilham. 
the Campbells would take the field in A great n»etmg was held in the parish 
such force as would balance the wh#le church of Douglas , and the question 
strength of the clans which marched was propound^ whether, at a time 
under Dundee. It had also been ex- when war was in the land, and when 
peeted that the CoYenanters of the an Irish invasion was expected, it were 
West would hasten to swell the ranks not a duty to take arms. The debate 
of the army of King Wilham. Both was sharp and tumultuous. The orators 
expectations were disappomted Argyle on one side adjured their brethren not 
had found his pnncipdity devastated, to incur the curse (jounced against 
and Hs tribe disarmed and disorgan- the inhabitants of Sleroz, who came 
ised A considerable time must elapse not to the help of the Lord against the 
before his standard would be surrounded mighty. The orators on the other side 
by an army such as his forefathers had thundered again^ sinful associations. 

to battle The Covenanters of the There were mahgnants in Wilham’s 
Semples West were in general unwilling army : Mackey’s own orthodoxy was 
\eaanten ^hUst They Were assuredly problematical : to take mihtaiy service 
about tak- not Wanting in courage, and with such comrades, and under such a 
tor™ they hated Dundee with deadly general, would be a sinful assoflation. 
William Jiatred- In their part of the At length, after much wrangling, and 
country the memoiy of his cruelty was amidst ^^reat confusion, a vote was 
still j&:esh Every village had its own taken , and the maj’onty pronounced 
tale of blood The greyheaded father that to take military service would be 
was missed m one dwelling, the hopeful a sinful association. There was, how- 
stnphng in another. It was remem- ever, a large minority; and, TheCamo. 
bered but too well how the dragoons from among the members of JeJiSJlnt 
liad stalked into the peasant’s cottage, this minority, the Earl of 
cursing and dammng him, themselves, Angus was able to raise a body of 
and each other at every second ^ord, infantry, which is still, *after the 
pushmg from the ingle nook his grand- lapse of more than a hundred and 
mother of eighty, and thrusting their sixty years, known by the name of 
bands into the bosom of his daughter the Cameronian Begiment The first 
of sixteen, how the abj’uration had Lieutenant Colonel was Cleland, that 
been tendered to hii^i , how he had implacable avenger of blood who had 
folded his arms and said ** God’s wiE driven Dundee from the Convention, 
be done, ” how the Colonel had called There was no small difficulty in filhng 
for a file with loaded muskets, and the ranks; for many^est country 
how in three minutes the goodman of 'Whigs, who did not Aink it absolutely 
the house had been wallowing in a sinful to enhst, stood out for terms 
pool of blood at his own door. The subversive of ^ military discipline, 
seat of the martyr was stdl vacant at Some would not serve under any 
the fireside ; and every child could colonel, maj’or, captsen, serjeant, or 
point out his grave still green amidst corporal, who was not rea^Jy to sign 
the^ heath When the people of this the Covenant. Others ^insisted that, 
region called their oppressor a servant if it shorld be found absolutely neces- 
of the devil, they were not speaking^ saiy to appoint any officer who had 
figuratively They beheved that be- taken tbe tests imposed in the late 
tween the bad man and the bad angel reign, he should at least qualify him- 
there was a close alhanee on definite self for command by publicly confessing 
terms ; that Dundee had bound him- his sin at the Had of the regiment, 
self to do the work of hell on earth, Most of the enthusiasts who had pro- 
nnd that, for high purposes, heU was posed these conditions T^re induced 
permitted to protect- its slave till the^y dexterous management to abate 
measure of his guilt should be full, much of t|ieir demands. Yet the new 
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regiment had a very peculiar character. 
The soldiers were all ngid Puritans 
One of* their first acts was tp petition 
the Parliament that all dn^enness, 
licentiousness, and profc.neness might 
he severely punished! Their own con- 
duct must have been exemplary* for 
the worst crime which the most austere 
bigotry could impute to them was that 
of huzzaing on the King’s birthday 
It was originallj; mtended that witib 
the mihtaiy ojgauisation of the corps 
should be mterwoven the organisation 
of a Presbyterian congregation. Each 
company was to furnish an elder , and 
the elders were, witff the chaplain, to 
form an ecclesiastical court for the 
suppression of immorahty and heresy. 
Elders, however, were not appointed : 
but a -noted hill preacher, Alexander 
Shields, was called to the office of 
chaplain. It is not easy to gpnceive 
that fanaticism can be heated to a 
higher temperature than that which is 
indicated by the writings of Shields. 
According to him, it should seem to 
be the first duty of a Christian ruler 
to persecute to the death every hete- 
rodox subject, and the first duty of a 
Christian subject to poniard a hete- 
rodox ^-uler. Yet there was then in 
Scotland an enthusiasm compared with 
which the enthusiasm even of this man 
was lukewarm. The extreme Cove- 
nanters protested against his defection 
as vehemently as he had protested 
against the Black Indulgence and the 
oath of supi^naey, and pronounced 
every man who entered Angus’s regi- 
ment guilty of a wicked confederacy 
with malignants * 

Meanwhile Edinburgh Castle had 
fallen, after holding out more th^ two 

* See Faiftfnl Oontendmgs Displayed, par- 
ticalarly the profseedmgs of April 29 and 30 
and of Hay 13. and 14. 1689 ; the«petition. to 
Parliament drawn up by the regiment, on J nly 
18. 16S9, the protestation of Sir Eobert 
Hanulmn of November 6. 1689 , and the ad- 
momtory Epistle to the Eegiment, dated 
SToxch 27 1690. The Society people, as they 
called themselves, seem to have been especially 
shocked by the way in wmch the King’s birth- 
day had been kept. “ We hope,” they wiote, 
“ ye are agaiAt observing anniversary days as 
well as we, and that ye will mourn for whaj^ 
ye have done” As to the opinions and 
temper of Alexander Shields, see his Hind Let 
Loose. 
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months Both the defence and the at- 
"tack had been languidly con- 
ducted The Duke of Gordon, ca*tie’«mv 
unyilh'ng to incur the mortal 
hatred of those at whose mercy hia 
htnds and life might soon be, did: 
not choose to batter the city. The- 
assailants, on the other hand, earned! 
on their operations with so httle energy 
and so httle vigilance that a constant 
eommumcation was kept up between 
the Jacobites within the citadel and 
the Jacobites without. Strange stories 
were told of the pohte and facetious 
messages which passed between the 
besieged and the besiegers. On on& 
occasion Gordon sent to inform the* 
magistrates that he was gomg to fire a« 
salute on account of some news which 
he had received from Ireland, but that 
the good town need not be alarmed, 
for that his guns would not be loaded' 
with ball. On another occasion, hiis 
drums beat a parley the white flag 
was hung out : a conference took place ; 
and he gravely informed the enemy 
that all ins car^ had been thumbed to 
pieces, and begged to have a few more 
packs. His &iends established a tele- 
graph by means of which they conversed 
with liim across the Imes of sentinels. 
From a window in the top stoiy of one* 
of the loftiest of those gigantic houses,, 
a few of which still darken the Hi^ 
Street, a white cloth was hnng out" 
when all was well, and a black doth^ 
when things went ill. If it was neces- 
saiy to give more detailed infonnation,» 
a fcard was held up inscribed with 
capital letters so large that they could, 
by the help of a telescope, be read on< 
the ramparts of the castle. Agents* 
laden with letters and fresh provisions- 
managed, in various disguises and by 
various shifts, to cross the sheet of water 
which then lay on the north of the for& 
ress and to clamber np the precipitous 
Ascent. The peal ofa musket from a par- 
ticular half moon was the signal which 
announced to the friends of the House of 
Stuart that another of their emissaries* 
had got safe up the rock. But at length 
the supphes were exhausted ; and it was 
necessary to camtulate. EavourabU 
terms were readily granted* the ga3> 
ftson marched out ; and the keys were^ 
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delivered up amidst the acclamations 
of a great multitude of burghers * • 

But the government had far more 
sesiion of acnmomous and more perti- 
SSt at Jiacious enemies in the PiSflia- 
Edm- ment House than m the Castie. 
burgh, ^^en the Estates reassembled 
after their adjournment, the cro^m and 
sceptre of Scotland were displayed with 
the wonted pomp m the hsdl as types 
of the absent sovereign. Hamilton rode 
in state from Holyrood up the High 
Street as Lord High Commissioner; 
and Crawford took the chair as Presi- 
dent. Two Acts, one turning the Con- 
vention mto a Parliament, the other 
reeognismg Wilham andMaiy as King 
and Queen, were rapidly passed and 
touched with the sceptre , and then the 
conflict of factions began f 

It speedily appear^ that the opposi- 
Aieen which Montgomery had or- 

ganised was irresistibly strong, 
the dub made np of many con- 

flicting elements, Republicans, Whigs, 
Tories, zealous I^esbyterians, bigoted 
Prelatists, it acted for a time as one 
man, and drew to itself a multitude of 
those mean and timid politicians who 
naturally gravitate towards the stronger 
party. The friends of the government 
were few and disunited. Hamilton 
brought hut half a heart to the dis- 
charge of his duties. He had always 
been unstable; and he was now dis- 
contented, He held iirdeed the highest 
place to which a subject could aspire. 
But he imagined that he had only the 
show of power while others enjoye^the 
substance, and was not sorry to see 
those of whom he was jealous thwarted 
and annoyed. He did not absolutely 
betray the prince whom he represented : 
hut he sometimes tampered with the 
chiefs of the Club, and sometimes did 
sly ill turns to those who were joined 
with^hm in the service of the Crown. 

Bjs instructions directed him to giv/f 
the royal assent to laws for the miti- 
gating or removing of numerous gne- 
vances, and particularly to a law re- 
stricting the power and reforming the 

• Siege of tlie Castle of Edinburgh,, printed 
for the Bannatyne Club : Loud Q-az. Junej^. < 
1689. ^ 

t Act. Pari. Scot., June 5. June 17. 1659. 


constitution of the Committee of Arti- 
cles, and to a law establishing the 
Presbyterian Church Government.* 
But it nftttered not what his instruc- 
tions were. The chiefs of the Club 
were bent on%iding a cause of quarrel 
The propositions of the Government 
touching the Lords of the Articles were 
contemptuously rejected. Hamilton 
wrote to London for fresh directions ; 
and soon a second plan, which left 
little more than thc^^name of the once 
despotic Committee, ’^as sent hack. 
But the second plan, though such as 
would have contented judicious and 
temperate refor^iers, shared the fate of 
the first. Meanwhile the chiefs of the 
Club laid on the table a law which 
interdicted the King from ever employ- 
ing m any pnbhc office any pei;gon who 
had ever borne any part m any pro- 
iceedmg meousistent with the Claim of 
Righh^or who had ever obstructed or 
retarded any good design of the Estates. 
This law, uniting, within a very short 
compass, almost all the faults which a 
law can have, was well known to be 
aimed at the Lord President of the 
Court of Session, and at his son the Lord 
Advocate, Their prosperity and power 
made them objects of envy to every 
disappomted candidate for office That 
they were new men, the first of their 
race who had risen to djstmction, and 
that nevertheless they had, by the mere 
force of ability, become as important 
m the state as the Luke of Hamilton 
or the Earl of Argyle^as a thought 
which galled the hearts of many needy 
and haughty patricians To the Whigs 
of Scotland the Laliymples were what 
Halifax and Caermtithen were to the 
Whigs of England Neither the exile 
of Spt James, nor the^^eal with which 
Sir John had promoted the^evolution, 
was received as an atonement for old 
delinqndhcy. They had both served 
the bloody and idoktrons House They 
had both oppressed the people of God. 
Their late repentance might perhaps 
give them a fair claim to pardon, but 
surely gave theifi no right to honours 
and rewards. ^ 

The friends of the government in 

• The instructions \nll be found among the 
Somers Tracts, 
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vain attempted to divert the attention voked by their perverseness that, after 
of the Parliament from the business of dong temporising, he refused to touch 
persecuting the Dalrymple family to even Acts -which were in themselves 
the important and pressing question of unobjectionable, and to which his m- 
Church Grovemment. They said that strffctions empowered him to consent, 
the old system had been ahoUshed ; ^Pus state of things would have ended 
that no otW system had been substi- m some great convulsion, if the King 
tuted , that it was impossible to say of Scotland had not been also King of 
■what was the established religion of a much greater and more opulent king- 
the kingdom, and that the first duty dom, Charles the Pmst had never 
of the legislaturewas to put an end to found any parliament at Westminster 
an anarchy whiclJwas daily producmg more immanageahle than Wilham, 
disasters and brimes. The leaders of during this session, found the parlia- 
the Club were not to be so drawn away ment at Edinburgh. But it was not 
from their object. It was moved and in the power of the parhament at 
resolved that the consideration of eecle- Edinburgh to put on William such a 
siastical affairs should he postponed pressure as the parliament at West- 
till secular affairs had been settled minster had put on Charles A refusal 
The unjust and absurd Act of Incapaci- of supplies at Westminster was a 
tation^was carried by seventy four serious thing, and left the Sovereign no 
voices to twenty four. Another vote choice except to yield, or to raise 
still more obviously aimed at the money by unconstitutional means. But 
House of Stair speedily followed The a refusal of supplies at Edinburgh re* 
Parliament laid claim, to a Veto on the duced him to no such dilemma. The 
nomination of the Judges, and assumed largest sum that he could hope to 
the power of stopping the signet, m receive &om Scotland in a year was 
other words, of suspending the whole less thanwhat he received from Eng- 
administration of justice, tall this claim land every fortnight. He had there- 
should be allowei It was plain from fore only to entrench himself -within 
what passed in debate that, thoi^h the the limits of his undoubted prerogative, 
chiefs jf the Club had begun with the and tbere to remain on the defensive, 
Court ox Session, they did not mean to till some favourable conjuncture should 
end there. The arguments used by arrive.* 

Sir Patrick Hume and others led di- While these things were passing in 
rectly to the condusion that the King the Parliament House, thecim Troubles 
ought not to have the appomtment of war in the HiglSands, ha-ring “ 
any great puhbe functionary. Sir been during a few weeks suspended, 
Patrick mdee^ avowed, both in speech broke forth again more violently th^ 
and in -writing, his opinion that the before. Since the splendour of the 
whole patronage of the realm ought to House of Argyle had been eclipsed, no 
be transferred jfrom the Cro-wn to the Gaelic chief could vie m power -with 
Estates. When the place of Treasurer, Ihe Marquess of AthoL The district 
of Chancellor, of Secretary, was vacant, from which he took his title, and of 
the Parhament Sught to submit two or which he might almost be called the 
three nam»s to His Majesty ; and one sovereign, yas in extent larger than am 
of those names His Majesty ought to ordinary county, and was more fertile, 
be bound to select * * more diligently cultivated, and more 

All this time the Estates obstinately ihickly peopled than the greater part 
refused to grant any supply till them of the Highlands. The men who fol« 
Acts should have been touched -wiHi lowed his banner were supposed to be 
the sceptre. The Lord High Com- not less numerous than all the !Mac- 
missioner was at len^h so much pro- donalds and Macleans imited, and were, 
« in strength and courage, inferior to no 

* As to Sir Patnck^s views, see Ms letter 

of the 7th of June, and Lockhaifs Letteir * MycMefmateri^ for the history of this 
of the 11th of July, m the Leven and Kel-TiUe session have been the Acts, the Minntes, and 
Papers. tke 1407^ and Melville Papers. 
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tribe ui tbe moTintains But tbe clan called to arms at once by two leaders, 
bad been made insignificant by the in-* either of whom might, with some show 
significance of the chief. The hlarquess of reason, claim to be considered as the 
was the falsest, the most fickle, the representative of the absent chief, 
most pusillanimous, of mankind, ®A 1 - Lord Murray^^ the^ Marquess’s eldest 
ready, in the short space of six months, son, who was married to a daughter of 
he had been several times a Jacobite, the Duke of Hamilton, declared for 
and several tunes a WiHiamite. Both King William. Stewart of BaUenacb, 
Jacobites and WiUiamitcs regarded him the Marquess’s confidential agent, de- 
with contempt and distrust, which re- dared for King James The people 
spect for his immense power prevented knew not which summons to obey. He 
them from fully expressing. After re- whose authority womd have been held 
peatedly vowing fidelity to both parties, m profound reverence*' had plighted 
and repeatedly betraying both, he he- faith to both sides, and had Ihen run 
gan to thmk that he should best pro- away for fear of being under the neces*- 
vide for his safety by abdicating the sity of joining eflher , nor was it very 
functions both of a peer and of a chief- easy to say whether the place which ha 
tain, by absenting himself both from had left vacant belonged to his steward 
the Parliament House at Edinburgh or to his heir apparent, 
and from his castle in the mountains, The most important mihtary4)0st in 
and by quitting the country to which Athol was Blair Castle. The house 
he was bound iJy every tie of duty and which now bears that name is not dis- 
honour at the very crisis of her fate tmgui^ed by any striking peculiarity 
■While all Scotland was waiting with from other country seats of the aristo 
impatienee and anxiety to see in which eracy. The old huildmg was a lofty 
army Ms numerous retainers would be tower of rude architecture which corn- 
arrayed, he stole away to England, manded a vale watered by the G-apy. 
settled Mmself at Bath, and pretended The walls would have offered very litlle 
to drink the waters.* His principality, resistance to a battermgtrain, but were 
left without a head, was divided agamst quite strong enough to keep the herds- 
itselfi The general leaning of the men of the Grampians in awe.,^ About 
Athol men was towards King J ames. five miles south of tMs stronghold, the 
For they had been employed by him, vaUey of the Gany contracts itself into 
only four years before, as the ministers the celebrated glen of KiUiecranHe. 
of his vengeance against the House of At present a highway as smooth as any 
Ai^le. They had garrisoned Inve- road in Middlesex ascends gently from 
raiy : they had ravaged Lorn * they the low country to the summit of the 
had demolished houses, cut down fruit defile. White villas ^eep from the 
trees, burned fishing boats, bi?«)ken birch forest; and, on a fine summer 
millstones, hanged Campbells, and were day, there is scarcely a turn of the 
therefore not likely to be pleased by pass at wMch may not be seen some 
the prospect of Mac Callum More’s re- angler castmg his fly on the foam of 
storation. One word from the Mar- the river, some artist sketching a pin- 
quess would have sent two thousand nacte of rock, or some'^party of pleasure 
daymores to the Jacohite^side But banqueting on the turf in ishe fretwork 
that word he would not spe^; and the of shade and sunshine^ But, in the 
consequence was, that the conduct of days of W'lUiam the Third, Kalliecran- 
his followers was as irresolute and irr kie was mentioned with horror by the 
consistent as Ms own. peaceful and industrious inhabitants of 

WMle they were waiting for some the Perthshire lowlands. It was deemed 
indication of his wishes, they were the most perilous of all those dark 
• “Athol," says Dundee contemptuously, ravines through*^wMch the marauders 
“ IS gone to England, who did not know what of the hills were wont tp sally forth, 

^ J sonnd, so musical to modem ears, 
Bee Athol s letters to Melville of the 21st of» j* i i * 

May and the Sth of JiSe, in the Leven and brawlmg round the mossy 

MelviUe Papers, ^ [ rocks and among the smooth pebble^ 
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the masses of grey crag and dark Ter- Athol. On the fate of Athol might 
dure worthy of the pencil of Wilson, depend the fate of Scotland. Mackay 
the fantastic peaks bathed, at sunrise ‘hastened northward, and ordered his 
and sunset, with hght ric]j as that troops to assemble in the low country 
which glows on the canvass of Claude, of Perthshire. Some of them were 
suggested to our aneest(j^s thoughts of quartered at such a distance that they 
murderous ambuscades, and of bodies did not arrive in time. He soon, how- 
stripped, gashed, and abandoned to the ever, had with him the three Scotch 
birds of prey. The only path was regiments which had served m Hol- 
naiTOw and rugged a horse could with land, and which bore the names of 
difficulty be led up: two men could their Colonels, Mackay himself, Bal- 
hardly walk abreast ; and, in some four, and Ramsay. There was also a 
places, the w^y ran so dose by the gallant regiment of infantry ffiom Eng- 
precipice that the traveller had great land, then called Hastings’s, but now 
need of a steady eye and foot Many known as the thirteenth of the line, 
years later, the first Duke of Athol With these old troops were joined two 
constructed a road Up which it was regiments newly levied in the Low- 
just possible to drag his coach. But lands. One of them was commanded 
even that road was so steep and so by Lord Kenmore, the other, which 
strait that a handful of resolute men had been raised on the Border, and 
might^have defended it against an which is still styled the Ranges Own 
army,* nor did any Saxon consider a Borderers, byLordLeven. Two troops 
visit to Kilhecranlue as a j^iJeasure, of horse, Lord Annandale’s and Lord 
till experience had taught the English Belhaven’s, probably made up the army 
Government that the weapons by which to the number of above three thousand 
the Celtic cl ans could be most effec- men Belhaven rod© at the head of his 
tually subdued were the pickaxe and troop* but Annandale, the most fac- 
the spade. tious o£ all Montgomery’s followers, 

The country which lay just above preferred the Club and the Parliament 
this pass was now the theatre House to the field * 
toeakBout of a WET su(fii ES the High- Dundee, meanwhile, had summoned 
lands had not often witnessed, all tBe clans which acknowledged his 
Men wearing the same tartan, commission to assemble for an expe* 
and attached to the same lord, were dition into Athol, His exertions were 
arrayed against each other. The name strenuously seconded hy Lochiel. The 
of the absent chief was used, with some fiery crosses were sent again in all haste 
show of reason, on both sides. Bal- through Appin and Ardnamurchan, up 
lenach, at^the head of a body of vassals Glenmore, and along Loch Leven. But 
who considerffi him as the representa- the call was so xmexpected, and the 
tive of the Marquess, occupied Blair tin» allowed was so short, that the 
Castle. Murray, with twelve hundred muster was not a very full one. The 
followers, appeared before the walls, whole number of broadswords seems 
and demanded to be admitted into the to have been under three thousand, 
mansion of hi# family, •ffie mansion With this force, such as it was, Dundee 
which would one day be his ownf The set forth. On his march he was joined 
gamson Tefused to open the gates, by succours which had just arrived from 
Messages werti sent off by thg, besiegers Ulster. They consisted of little more 
to Edinburgh, and by the besieged to than three hundred Irish foot, ill armed, 
Lochaber. f In both places the tidings ' hll clothed, and ill disciplined. Their 
produced great agitation. Mackay and commander was an officer named 
Dundee agreed in thinking that the Cannon, who had seen service in the 
crisis^ required prorgpt and strenuous Netherlands, and who might perhaps 
exertion. On the fate of Blair Castle have acquitted himself well in a subor- 
probably depended the fate of all dinate post and m a regular army, but 

Memoirs of Sir Ewan Cameron, 
t Mackay’s Memoirs. 


» Mackay’s Memoirs. 
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wh.0 TTCLS altogether unequal to the part 
now a&sigued to hian^ He had already 
loitered among the Hebrides so long' 
that some ships which had been sent 
with him, and which were laden -^p-th 
stores, had been taken by English 
cnusers. He and his soldiers had wili 
difficulty escaped the same fate. In- 
competent as he was, he bore a com- 
mission w’hich gave him military rank 
in Scotland next to Dundee 

The disappointment was serere. In 
truth J ames would have done better to 
withhold all assistance from the High- 
landers than to mock them by sendmg 
them, instead of the well appointed 
army which they had asked and ex- 
pected, a rabble contemptible in num- 
bers and appearance. It was now 
erident that whatever was done for his 
cause in Scotland must he done by 
Scottish hands f 

TVhile JMaekay from one side, and 
Dundee from the other, were advancing 
towards Blair Castle, important events 
had taken place there. Murray’s ad- : 
herents soon began to waver in their 
fidelity to him. They had an^old an- 
tipathy to Whigs ; for they considered 
the name of Whig as synonymous with 
the name of Campbell. They saw 
arrayed against them a large mfinber 
of their kinsmen, commanded by a 
gentleman who was supposed to possess 
the^ confidence of the Marquess. The 
besieging army therefore melted rapidly 
away. Many returneS home on the 
plea that, as their neighbourhood was 
about to be the seat of war, they must 
place their families and cattle inse- 
curity. Others more ingenuously de- 
clared that they would not fight in such 
a quarrel. One large body went to a 
brook, filled their bonnets with water, 
drank a health to King James, and then 
dispersed. J Their zeS for King James, 
however, did not induce them to join 
the standard of his general They 
lurked among the rocks and thickets 
which overhang the Garry, in the hope 
that there would soon be a battle, and 
that, whatever might be the event 

* Tan Odyck to the Greffier of the States 
General, Ang 1C89. 

t Memoirs of Sir EwaiyfJameron. 

± Ealcarras's Memoirs, 


there would he fugitives and corpses to 
plunder. 

Murray was in a strait. His force 
had dwindled to three or four hundred 
men * even in those men he could put 
little trust; a»d the Macdonalds and 
Camerons were advancing fast. He 
therefore raised the siege of Blair 
Castle, and retired with a few followers 
into the defile of Ehlliecrankie. There 
he was soon joined by a detachment of 
two hundred fusilee^ whom Mackay 
had sent forward to secure the pass. 
The main body of the Lowland army 
speedily followed * 

Early m the pioming of Saturday 
the twenty seventh of July, Dundee 
arrived at Blair Castle. There he 
learned that Maekay’s troops were 
already in the ravme of KiUieerankie. 
It was necessary to come to a prompt 
decision. A council of war was held. 
The S^on officers were generally 
against hazarding a battle. The Celtie 
chiefs were of a different opimon. Glen- 
garry and Lochiel were now both of a 
mmi ‘ “ Fight, my Lord,” said Lochiel 
with Ms usual energy “ fight imme- 
diately: fight, if you have only one to 
three. Our men are in heart. Their 
only fear is that the enemy should 
escape Give them their way , c.nd be 
assured that they will either perish or 
gam a complete victory. But if yon 
restram them, if you force them to 
remain on the defensive, I answer for 
nothing. If we do not fight, we had 
better break up and retire to our 
mountains." t ^ 

Dundee’s countenance brightened. 
“ You hear, gentlemen," he said to his 
Lowland officers, “ you hear the opmion 
of one who understands Highland war 
betterthan any of us.’?- No voice was 
raiseifon the other side. ^ was de- 
termined to fight , and th^ confederated 
clans m high spirits set torward to en- 
counter the enemy. 

The enemy meanwhile had made Ms 
way up the pass. The ascent had 
been long and toilsome : for even the 
foot had to ehmhd^y twos and threes ; 
and the baggage horses, twelve hun- 

^ * Mackay’s Sliort Eelation, dated Aug, 17» 
ioS9 

t Memoirs of Sir Ewan Cameron. 
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dred in number, could mount only one dee’s old troopers. The horses had 
at a time. Ko wheeled carnage had been iU fed and ill tended among the 
ever been tugged up that amuous tSrampians, and looked miserably lean 
path. The head of the cohinm had and feeble. Beyond them was Lochiel 
emerged and was on the table land, wit^his Camerons. On the extreme 
while the rearguard was still in the left, the men of Sky were marshalled by 
plain below. At length the passage 3\?acdonald of Sleat.* 
was effected ; and the troops found In the Highlands, as in aH coimtries 
themselves in a valley of no great ex- where war has not become a smenee, 
tent. Their right was flanked by a men thought it the most important duty 
rising ground, their left by the Garry, of a commander to set an example of 
Wearied with the«noming’s work, they personal courage and of bodily exertion, 
threw themselTjes on the grass to take Lochiel was especially renowned for 
some rest and refreshment his physical^ prowess. His clansmen 

Early in the afternoon, they were looked big with pride when they related 
roused by an alarm Jbbat the High- how he had himself broken hostile ranks 
landers were approachmg. Eegiment and hewn down tall warriors He pro- 
after regiment started up and got into bably owed quite as much of his influ- 
order. In a little while the summit of ence to these achievements as to the 
an ascent which was about a musket high quahties which, if fortune had 
shot before them was covered with placed him in the English Parhament 
bonnets and plaids. Dundee rode for- or at the Prench court, would have 
ward for the purpose of surveying the made him one of the foremost men of 
force with which he was to contend, his age. He had the sense however to 
and then drew up his own men with as perceive how erroneous was the notion 
much skill as their pecuhar character which his countrymen had formed. He 
permitted him to exert It was de- knew that to give and to take blows 
sirable to keep the dans distinct. Each was not ihe business of a general. He 
tnbe, large or small, formed a column knew with how much difficulty Dundee 
separated from the next column by a had been able to keep together, during 
wide interval. One of these battalions a few days, an army composed of several 
might (ftntain seven hundred men, while clans ; and he knew that what Dundee 
another consisted of only a hundred had effected with difficulty Cannon 
and twenty. Lochiel had represented would not be able to effect at all. Tke 
that it was impossible to mix men of life on which so much depended mnst 
different fnbes without destroying all not be sacrifieed to a barbarous preju- 
tbat constituted the peculiar strength dice Lochiel thSrefore adjured Dundee 
of a Highland army * not to run into any unnecessary danger. 

On the nghf^close to the Gariy, were “Your Lordship’s business,” he said, 
the Macleans, Nearest to them were " to overlook every thing, and to 
Cannon and his Irish foot Next stood issue your commands. Our business is 
the Macdonalds of Clanronald, com- to execute those commands bravely and 
manded by the guardian of their yoimg promptly.” Dundee answered with 
prince. On thei^ left were other bands cahn magnanimity that there was much 
of Maedo|dds. At the head oi one weight in what his friend Sir Ewan had 
large battalioi^towered the stately form urged, bufrthat no general could effect 
of Glengarry, who bore in Jiis hand any thing great without possessing the 
the royal standard of King James the confidence of his men. “ I must estab- 
Seventh.t Stall further to the left were ffish my character for courage. Your 
the cavalry, a small squadron, consist- people expect to see their leaders in the 
ing of some Jacobite gentlemen who thickest of the battle , and to day they 
had fled from the •Lowlands to the shall see me there. I promise you, on 
mountains, and of about forty of Dun- my honour, that in future fights I wiE 

nr 1 « -r. .n nr , tako mors csTe of myself.” 

* Memoirs of Sir Ewan Cameron , Mackay*B 
Memoirs, ^ ^ 

t Douglas’s Baronage of Scotland. * Memoirs of Sir Ewan Cameron. 
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Meanwhile a fire of musketry was 
!kept up on both sides, but more skil- 
ftdly and more steadily by the regular^ 
-eoldiers than by the mountmneers. The 
•space between the armies was one clpud 
<y£ smoke. Not a few Highlanders 
4dropped ; and the clans grew impatienfti 
'The sun however was low in the west 
liefore Dundee gave the order to prepare 
for action. ]£s men raised a great 
•shout. The enemy, probably exhausted 
by the toil of the day, returned a feeble 
and wavering cheer. “ We shall do it 
vnow,” said Lochiel • “ that is not the 
-cry of men who are going to win.*’ He 
had walked through aU his ranks, had 
addressed a few words to every Came- 
ron, and had taken j5:om every Cameron 
a promise to conquer or die.* 

It was past seven o’clock, Dundee 
gave the word. The Highlanders 
dropped their plaids. The few who 
were so luxurious as to wear rude socks 
•of untanned hide spumed them away. 
It was long remembered in Lochaher 
that Lochiel took off what probably 
was the only pair of shoes in his dan, 
and charged barefoot at the hesd of his 
men. The whole Hne advanced firing. 
'The enemy returned the fire and did 
jmueh execution. When only a small 
-space was left between the armiel, the 

^clocks, drew their broadswords, and 
rushed forward with a fearful yelL The 
liowlanders prepared to receive the 
shock, but this was t£en a long and 
awkward process ; and the soldiers were 
still fumbling with the muzzles of their 
.guns and the handles of their bayoi^its 
when the whole flood of Madeans, 
Macdonalds, and Camerons came down. 
Tn two minutes the battle was lost and 
won. The ranks of Balfour’s regiment 
broke. He was cloven down while 
struggling in the press. Eam^ay^s men 
'tum^ their hacks and dropp^ their 
arms. Mackay’s own foot were swept 
-away by the furious onset of the Ca- 
merons. Ehs brother and nephew 
rsxerted themselves m vain to rally the 
men. The former was laid dead on 
the ground by a stroke from a claymore. 
„3?he latter, with eight wounds on his 

» Memoirs of Sir Ewan Cameron, 


body, made his way through the tumult 
and carnage to his uncle’s side. Even 
in that extremity Mackay retained all 
his selfp(?6session. He had stiU one 
hope A charge of horse might recover 
the day, for of /horse the bravest High- 
landers were supposed to stand in awe. 
But he called on the horse m vain. 
Belhaven indeed behaved like a gallant 
gentleman: but his troopers, appalled 
by the rout of the infantry, groped 
off in disorder : Anu^indale’s men fol- 
lowed : all was over , and the mingled 
torrent of redcoats and tartans went 
raving down the valley to the gorge of 
HiUiecrankie. ^ 

Mackay, accompanied by one trusty 
servant, spurred bravely through the 
thickest of the claymores and targets, 
and reached a point from which he had 
a View of the field His whoM army 
had disappeared, with the exception of 
some B<?rderers whom Leven had kept 
together, and of the English regiment, 
which had poured a murderous fire into 
the Celtic ranks, and which still kept 
unbroken order. AIL the men that 
could be collected were only a few 
hundreds. The general made haste to 
lead them across the Garry, and, having 
put that river between them and the 
enemy, paused for a moment tcf^edi- 
tate on his situation. 

He could hardly understand how the 
conquerors could be so unwise as to 
allow him even that moment for deli- 
beration. They might with ease have 
killed or taken all who were with him 
before the night closed^. But the 
energy of the Celtic warriors had spent 
itself in one forions rush and one short 
struggle. The pass was choked by the 
twelve hundred beasts of burden which 
Carrie^ the provisions rnd baggage of 
the vanquished army, Sucli, a booty 
was irresistibly tempting;.. to inen who 
were impeded to war qmte as much by 
jbhe desire of rapine as by the desire of 
“glory. It is probable that few even of 
5ie chiefs were disposed to leave so 
rich a prize for the sake of King J ames. 
Dundee himself nvght at that moment 
have been unable to persuade his fol- 
lowers to quit the heaps of*' spoil, and 
t? complete the great work of the day; 
and Dundee was no more. 
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At the beginning of the action he 
had taken his place in front of 
Dundee his little band of cavalry. He 
bade them follow him, anduPode for- 
ward, But it seemed to be decireed 
that, on that day, the Ijpwland Scotch 
should in both armies appear to disad- 
vantage. The horse hesitated. Dun- 
dee turned round, stood up in his 
stirrups, and, waving his hat, invited 
them to come on. As he lifted his 
arm, his cuirass apse, and exposed the 
lower part of Jiis'left side A musket 
bail struck him his horse sprang for- 
ward and plunged into a cloud of smoke 
and dust, which hid J^om both armies 
the fall of the victorious general- ^ A 
person named Johnstone was near him, 
and caught him as he sank down from 
the saddle. “How goes the day’” 
said Dflndee “ Well for King J ames 
answered Johnstone- “ but I am sorry 
for Your Lordship.” “ If it i^weB for 
him,” answered the dying man, “it 
matters the less for me.” He never 
spoke again : but when, half an hour 
later, Lord Dunfermline and some other 
finends came to the spot, they thought 
that they could stiU discern some famt 
remains of life. The body, wrapped in 
two plaiii, was earned to the Castle of 
Elair.% 

Mackay, who was ignorant of Dun- 
ggtreaioT acquainted 

-with Dundee’s skill and ac- 
tivity, expected to be instantly and 
hotly pursued, and had very httle ex- 
pectation of being able to save the 
scanty remauJT of the vanquished army 
He could not retreat by the pass • for 
the Highlanders were abeady there. 
He therefore resolved to push across 
the mountains towards the valley of 

* As to the tattle, see Haeikay’s Mftnoirs, 
Letters, anA Short Belation, the Memoirs 
«f Dundee ; M^oirs of Sir Ewan Cameron ; 
Nishet’s and Oshume’s depositionain the Ap- 
pendix to the Act. Pari of Jiilyl4.1690. S^ 
also the account of the battle in one of Burt’s 
Letters. Maepherson printed a letter from 
Dundee to James, da^ the day after the 
battle I need not say that it is as impudent 
a forgery as Pingal The author of the Me- 
moirs of Dundee says Ifeat Lord Leven was 
ecared by the eight of the Highland weapons, 
amd set the example of fhght This is a spite- 
ful falsehood That Leven behaved remark- 
ably well is proved by Maokay’s Letters, M^ 
moim, and Short Eelation. 


the Tay. He soon overtook two or 
three hundred of his runaways who had 
^tdken the same road. Most of them 
belonged to Bamsa/s regiment, and 
mu^t have seen service. But they were 
unarmed they were utterly bewildered 
by the recent disaster , and the general 
could find among them no remains 
either of martial discipline or of martial 
spirit. His situation was one which 
must have severely tried the firmest 
nerves. Night had set in : he was m 
a desert . he had no guide • a victorious 
enemy was, in all human probability, 
on his track ; and he had to provide 
for the safety of a crowd of men who 
had lost both head and heart He had 
just suffered a defeat of all defeats the 
most painful and humiliating. His 
domestic feehngs had been not less 
severely wounded than his professional 
feelings. One dear kinsman had just 
been struck dead before his eyes. 
Another, bleeding from many wounds, 
moved feebly at fis side. But the un- 
fortunate general’s courage was sus- 
tained by a firm faith m God, and a 
high seiise of duty to the state. In the 
midst of misery and dis^ce, he still 
held his head nobly erect, and found 
fortitude, not only for himself but for 
all afbund him. His first care was to 
be sure of his road. A sohtary light 
which twinkled through the darkness 
guided him to a small hovel. The in- 
mates spoke no tongue but the Gaelic, 
and were at firs? scared by the appear- 
ance of uniforms and arms. But 
Mackay’s gentle manner removed their 
ap]prehension their language had been 
familiar to him in childhood ; and he 
retained enough of it to communicate 
with them. By their directions, and 
by the help of a pocket map, in which, 
the routes throi^h that wild country 
were roughly laid down, he was able 
to find his way. He marched all night 
When day broke his task was more 
^iifiELCult than ever. Light increased the 
terror of his companions. Hastings’s 
men and Leven’s men indeed still be- 
haved themselves like soldiers. But 
the fugitives ftom Eamsay’s were a mere 
rabble. They had flung away their 
muskets. The broadswords ftom. which 
they had fled weffe ever in their eyesu 
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Eveiyfcesli object caused a fresli panic 
A company of herdsmen m plaids driv- 
ing cattle was magnified by imagination 
into a host of Celtic warriors. Some 
of the runaways left the mam body agd 
fled to the hills, where their cowardice 
met with a proper punishment. They^ 
were killed for their coats and shoes ; 
and their naked carcasses were left for 
a prey to the eagles of Ben Lawers 
The desertion woSd have been much 
greater, had not Maekay and his ofla.- 
cers, pistol in hand, threatened to blow 
out the brains of any man whom they 
caught attempting to steal off. 

At length the weary fugitives came 
m sight of Weem Castle. The pro- 
prietor of the mansion was a fnend to 
the new government, and extended to 
them such hospitality as was in his 
power His stores of oatmeal were 
bronght out: kme were slaughtered, 
and a rude and hasty meal was set 
before the numerons guests Thus re- 
fceshed^they agamsetforth, andmaxched 
all day over bog, moor, and mountain 
Thinly inhabited as the country was, 
they could plainly see that thef* report 
of their disaster had already spread 
far, and that the population was every 
where in a state of great excitemLent. 
Late at night they reached Castle 
Drummond, which was held for King 
William by a small garrison ; and, on 
the following day, they proceeded with 
less difficulty to Stirling.* 

The tidings of their defeat had ont- 
Effectof run them. All Scotland was 
5f sSiifi® in a ferment. The disaster 
cranide. had indeed been great* bufit 
was exaggerated by the wd hopes of 
one party and by the wild fears of the 
other. It was at first beheved that 
the whole army of King William had 
perished; that Maekay himself had 
fallen , that Dundee, at the head of a 
great host of barbarians, flushed with 
victory and impatient for spoil, had 
already descended from the hids ; that 
he was master of the whole coimtry 
beyond the Forth; that Fife was up to 
join him , that in timee days he would 
be at Stirhng ; that in a week he would 
be at Holyrood. Messengers were 

* Maokay’s Memoirs , I;fe of General Hugh 
Maekay by J. Maekay of Rockfield. 


sent to urge a regiment which lay in 
Northumberland to hasten across the 
border. Others carried to London ear- 
nest entreaties that His Majesty would 
instantly send every soldier that could 
be spared, nay/7 that he would come 
himself to save his northern kingdom. 
The factions of the Farhament The swt- 
House, awestruck by the com- SmSt' 
mon danger, forgot to wrangle 
Courtiers and malecontents with one 
voice implored the Loi^ii High Commis- 
sioner to dose the session, and to dis- 
miss them from a place where their 
deliberations might soon he mterrupted 
by the mountame^KS. It was seriously 
considered whether it might not be ex- 
pedient to abandon Edmbnrgh, to send 
the numerous state prisoners who were 
in the Castle and the Tolbooth on 
board of a man of war which lay off 
Leith, and to transfer the seat of go- 
vemmerff to Grlasgow. 

The news of Dundee’s victory was 
every where speedily followed by the 
news of his death , and it is a strong 
proof of the extent and vigour of his 
faculties that his death seems every 
where to have been regarded as a com- 
plete set off agamst ms victory. Ha- 
milton, before he adjourned the Estates, 
informed them that he had good <Sdings 
for them, that Dundee was certainly 
dead, and that therefore the rebels had 
on the whole sustained a defeat In 
several letters written at that conjunc- 
ture by able and experienced politicians 
a similar opmion is exmessed. The 
messenger who rode witJT the news of 
the battle to the Enghsh capital was 
fast followed by another who earned a 
despatch for the King, and, not finding 
His Majesty at Saint James’s, galloped 
to H^pton Court. Nobody m the 
I capital ventured to break the seal; but 
I fortunately, after the leijter had been 
I closed, some friendly hand had hastily 
^written on the outside a few words of 
'comfort * “ Dundee is killed. Maekay 
has got to Stirling * ” and these words 
; seem to have quieted the minds of the 
I Londoners.* ^ 

* Letter of the Extraordinary ^l^nibassadors 
to the Greffier of the States General, Aug. 
lo89 , aud a letter of the same date from 
Odyck, who was at Hampton Court. 
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From the pass of KiUieeranlde tlie 
Highlanders iiad retired, proud of then;, 
victory, and laden with spoil, to the 
Castle of Blaor. They hoastied that the 
field of battle was covered with heaps 
of Saxon soldiers, and tiiat the appear- 
ance of the corpses bore ample testi- 
mony to the power of a good Gaelic 
broadsword in a good Gaehc nght hand. 
Heads were found cloven down to the 
throat, and skulls struck clean off just 
above the ears ^The conquerors how- 
ever had bought their victory dear 
While they were advancmg, they had 
been much galled by the musketry of 
the enemy, and, evq» after the decisive 
charge, Hastings’s Englishmen and some 
of Leven’s Borderers had continued to 
keep up a steady fire. A hundred and 
twenty Camerons had been slam * the 
loss <u the Macdonalds had been still 
greater; and several gentlemen of birth 
and note had fallen * « 

Dundee was buned in the church of 
Blair Athol* but no monument was 
erected over his grave ; and the church 
itself has long disappeared. A rude 
stone on the field of battle marks, if 
local tradition can be trusted, the place 
where he felif During the last three 
months of his life he had approved 
himsdEf a great warrior and politician, 
and his name is therefore mentioned 
with respect by that large class of 
persons who think that there is no ex- 
cess of wickedness for which courage 
and ability do not atone. 

It is cungps that the two most re- 
markable bartles that perhaps were 
ever gained by irregular over regular 
troops should have been fought in the 
same week; the battle of Killiecrankie, 
and the battle of Newton Butler. In 
both battles th® success of the irGpgolar 
troops wa^ singularly rapid and com- 
plete. In both battles the panic of the 
regular troops, m spite of conspicu- 
ous example of courage set by their^ 
generals, was singularly disgraceful It 
ought also to be noted that, of these 
extraordinary victories, one was gamed 
» 

* Memoirs of Sir Ewan Cameron ; Memoirs 
of Dundee. • 

t The tradition is certamly much move 
than a hundred aud twenty years old. The 
stone was pomted out to Eure. 


by Celts over Saxons, and the other by 
Saxons over Celts. The vietoiy of 
Ki ll i ecrankie indeed, though neither 
more splendid nor more important than 
th(P victory of Newton Butler, is far 
more widely renowned ; and the reason 
*5s evident. The Anglosaxon and the 
Celt have been reconciled in Scotland, 
and have never been reconciled m Ire- 
land. In Scotland all the great actions 
of both races are thrown into a common 
stock, and are considered as making up 
the gloiy which belongs to the whole 
country. So completSy has the old 
antipathy been e^nguished that no- 
thmg is more usual than to hear a 
Lowlander talk with complacency and 
even with pnde of the most humiliating 
defeat that his ancestors ever under- 
went. It would be difficult to name 
any eminent man in whom national 
feeling and clannish feeling were 
stronger than in Sir Walter Scott Yet 
when Sir Walter Scott mentioned Kil- 
liecrankie, he seemed utterly to forget 
that he was a Saxon, that he was of the 
same blood and of the same speech with 
Ramsay’s foot and Annandale’s horse. 
His heart swelled with triumph when 
he related how his own kindred had 
fled Ijike hares before a smaller number 
of warriors of a different breed and of ^ 
different tongue. 

In Ireland the feud remains un- 
healed. The name of Newton Butler, 
insultingly reputed by a mmonty, is 
hateful to the great majority of the popu- 
lation. If a monument were set up on 
the field of battle, it would probably be 
deiced : if a festival were held in Cork 
or Waterford on the anniversary of the 
battle, it would probably be interrupted 
by violence The most illustrious Lnsh 
poet of our time would have thought it 
treason to his country to sing the 
praises of the conquerors. One of the 
most learned and diligent Irish archae- 
ologists of our time has laboured, not 
indeed very successfully, to prove that 
the event ci the day was decided by a 
mere accident from which the Englishiy 
could derive no glory. We cannot won- 
der that the victory of the Highlanders 
should be more celebrated than ths 
victory of the Ejjjnskilleners when we 
consider that the victory of the High- 
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landers is matter of boast to all Scot- 
land, and that the Tietory of the Ennis- 
kUleners is matter of shame to three 
fourths of Ireland. 

As far as the great interests of tj^e 
State were concerned, it mattered not at 
aU whether the battle of KilliecranMe^ 
were lost or won. It is very improbable 
that even Dundee, if he had survived 
the most glorious day of his life, could 
have surmounted those difficulties 
which sprang horn the peculiar nature 
of his army, and which would have 
increased tenfold as soon as the war 
was transferred to the Lowlands. It is-, 
certain that his successor was altogether 
unequal to the task, Dunng a day or 
>two, indeed, the new general might 
flatter himseK that all would go well. 
tTheHigh- His army was rapidly swollen 
w army double the number 

forced of claymores that Dundee had 
'Commanded. The Stewarts of Appm, 
who, though full of zeal, had not been 
able to come up in time for the battle, 
were among the first who arrived 
Several clans who had hitherto waited 
to see which side was the stronger, were 
now eager to descend on the Lowlands 
under the standard of Bang James the 
Seventh. The Grants indeed continued 
to bear true allegiance to William and 
Haiy , and the Mackintoshes were kept 
neutr^ by unconquerable aversion to 
Eeppoch. But Maephersons, Farqu- 
fcarsons, and Frasers cape m crowds to 
the camp at Blair. The hesitalion of 
the Athol men was at an end. Many 
of them had lurked, during the fight, 
among the crags and hirch trees ^of 
Kilhecrankie, and, as soon as the event 
of the day was decided, had emerged 
firom those hiding places to stnp and 
butcher the fugitives who tned to 
escape by the pass. The Eobertsons, 
a Gaelic race, though hearing^a Saxon 
name, gave in at this conjuncture their 
.adhesion to the cause of the exiled 
king. Their chief Alexander, who took 
his appellation j&om his lordslup of 
Struan, was a very young man and a 
etudent at the TJniversity of Saint 
AndreVs. He had there acquired a 
^attermg of letters, and had been 
initiated much more deeply into Tory 
{)ohtics. He now joined the Highland 
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army, and continued, through a long 
life, to be constant to the Jacobite 
cause. His part, however, in public 
affairs wash so msignificant that his 
name wonld not now be remembered, 
if he had not left a volume of poems, 
always very stupid and often very pro- 
fligate. Had this hook been manu- 
factured in Grub Street, it would 
scarcely have been honoured with a 
quarter of a line m the Dunaad But 
it attracted some noti<f^ on account of 
the situation of the writer. For, a 
hundred and twenty years ago, an 
eclogue or a lampoon written by a 
Highland chief wa^a hterary portent * 
But, though the numeric^ strength 
of Cannon’s forces was increasing, their 
efficiency was diminishing. Every new 
tribe which joined the camp brought 
with it some new cause of dissefision. 
In the hour of peril, the most arrogant 
and mutpous spirits will often submit 
to the guidance of superior genius. Yet, 
even in the hour of peril, and even to 
the genius of Dundee, the Celtic chiefs 
had yielded but a precarious and im- 
perfect obedience. To restrain them, 
when intoxicated with success and con- 
fident of their strength, would probably 
have been too hard a task even for 
him, as It had been, in the preeeding 
generation, too hard a task for Mont- 
rose. The new general did nothing 
but hesitate and blunder One of his 
fiist acts was to send a large body of 
men, chiefly Eobertsons, down mto the 
low count^ for the pu^ose of col- 
lecting provisions. He ^ms to have 
supposed that this detachment would 
without difficulty occupy Perth. But 
Mackay had already restored order 
among the remams of his army: he 
had assembled round hun some troops 
which nad not shared in the^disgraee 
of the late defeat , and ^e was again 
ready for action. Cruel as his suffer- 
ings had been, he had wisely and 
"magnanimously resolved not to punish 
what was past. To distinguish be- 

See the History pi^fixed to the poems of 
Alexander Eobertson In this history he is 
represented as having ]omed before the battle 
of Kilhecrankie. But it appeeffs from the 
OTdence which is in the Appendix to the Act. 
Pail Scot of July 14. ICOO, that he came m 
on the following day. 
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tween degrees of guilt •was not easy, the Rohertsons, attacked them, routed 
To decimate the guilty would have them, kiUed a hundred and twenty of 
been to commit a frightful massacre them, and took thirty prisoners, with 
His habitual piety too led Inm to con- the loss of only a single soldier.* This 
sider the unexampled game which had s&mish produced an effect quite out 
seized his soldiers as a proof rather of proportion to the number of the 
the divine displeasure than of their combatants or of the slain The repu- 
cowardice He acknowledged with he- tation of the Celtic arms went down 
roic humihty that the singidar firmness almost as fast as it had risen Luring 
which he had himself displayed in the two or three days it had been every 
midst of the co^jjfusion and havoc was where imagined that those arms were 
not his own, and that he might well, invincible. There was now a reaction, 
bnt for the support of a higher power, It was perceived that what had hap- 
have behaved as pusillanimously as pened at Kihiecrankie was an exception 
any of the vrretched runaways who had to ordinary rules, and that the High- 
thro'wn away theif® weapons and im- landers were not, except in very peculiar 
plored quarter in vain from the bar- circumstances, a match for good regular 
barous marauders of Athol His de- troops. 

pendenee on heaven did not, however, Meanwhile the disorders of Cannon’s 
prev^t him from applying himself camp went on increasing. He 
vigorously to the work of providing, as called a council of war to con- 
far as human prudence could provide, sider what course it would be 
against the recurrence of siTeh a ca- advisable to take. But, as 
lamity as that which he had just soon as the council had met, a prelimi- 
expenenced. The immediate cause of nary question was raised Who were 
the late defeat was the difficulty of entitled to be consulted? The army 
fixing bayonets. The firelock of the was ajpiost exclusively a Highland 
Highlander was quite distmct from the army. The recent •victory had been 
weapon which he used in close fight won exclusively by Highland warnors. 
He discharged his sho^ threw away Great chiefs, who had brought six cmp 
his gjpn, and fell on with his sword sevCti hundred fighting men into tho 
This was the work of a moment. It field, did not thmk it fair that they 
took the regular musketeer two or should he outvoted by gentlemen from 
three minutes to alter his imssile Ireland and from the low country, who 
weapon into a weapon with which he bore indeed Kang James’s commissiorr, 
could encounter an enemy hand to and were callexl Colonels and Captains,, 
hand , and during these two or three but who were Colonels •without regi- 
mmutes f event of the battle of ments and Captains without companies. 
Hilliecrankie had been decided Mac- Lfchiel spoke strongly in behalf of the 
kay therefore ordered all his bayonets class to -which he belonged : but Can- 
to be so formed that they might he non decided that the votes of the Saxon> 
screwed upon the barrel without stop- officers should be reckoned f 
ping it up, an^ that his men might be It was next considered 'what was to* 
able to receive a charge the ^ly on- be the plan of the campaign Lochi^ 
stant after firing, * -was for advancing, for marching towards 

As soon aS he learned that a detach- Mackay wherever Mackay might be, 
skirmjBh ment of the Gaelic army was and for giving battle again It can 
joh^* advancing towards Pertib, h* hardly be supposed that success had so 
rton’t. hastened to meet them at the turned the headof the wise chief of the 
head of a body of dragoons who had Camerons as to make him insensible 
not been in the battle, and whose spirit of the danger of the course which he- 
was therefore unbroken. On Wednes- recommended. But he probably con- 
day the y^rty first of July, only four ceived that nothmg hut a choice 
days after his defeat, he fell in -with 

» irackay's Meiapirs , Memoirs of Six Bwaa 
Camerom 

m f Memoirs of Sir Ewan Cameron. 


* Mackay’s Memoirs. 
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between dangers was left to him. Bas skirmish, Portland replied, by his 
notion was that -vigorous action was ^master’s orders, that Maekay was per- 
necessary to the very being of a High- feetly trustworthy, that he was brave, 
land army, and that the coalition of that he ilnderstood war better than 
<dans would last only while they w**re any other officer in Scotland, and that 
impatiently pushing forward from it was much to*'be regretted that any 
batIdefieldtobattlefiSd. He was again prejudice should emst agamst so good 
overruled All his hopes of success a man and so good a soldier.* 
were now at an end His pride was The unjust contempt with which 
severely wounded. He had submitted the Scotch Pri-vy Councillors ^he ca- 
to the ascendency of a great captain regarded Maekay M them "’gj* 
but he cared as httle as any Whig for into a great error which might atuuu- 
a royal commission. He had been well have caused a greaC (5s- 
willing to be the right hand of Dundee * aster The Cameronian regiment was 
but he would not be ordered about by sent to garrison Dunkel(L Of this 
Cannon. He quitted the camp, and arrangement Ma(r!:ay altogether dis- 
retiredtoLochaher. He indeed directed approved He knew that at Dunkeld 
his clan to remain. But the clan, these troops would be near the enemy , 
deprived of the leader whom it adored, that they would be fir from all assist- 
and aware that he had -withdrawn him- ance , that they would be in ai^. open 
self m ill humour, was no longer the to-wn ; that they would be surrounded 
same terrible column which had a few by a hostile population * that they 
days before kept so well the vow to were Vjry imperfectly disciplmed, 
perish or to conquer Macdonald of though doubtless brave and zealous , 
Sleat, whose forces exceeded in number that they were regarded by the whole 
those of any other of the confederate Jacobite parfy throughout Scotland 
chiefs, followed Lochiers example and -with peculiar malevolence , an(i that m 
returned to Sky.* all probabihty some great effort would 

Mackay’s arrangements were by this he made to disgrace and destroy them f 
xackay’e Complete, and he had The Greneral’s opinion was disre- 
adTiceW httle doubt that, if the rebels garded , and the Cameronians occupied 
came down to attack him, the 9ie post assigned to them. It soon 
regular army would retrieve appeared that his forebodings were 
the honour which had been just. The inhabitants of the country 
lost at Killiecrankie His chief diffi- round Dunkeld furnished Cannon -with 
culties arose from th*^ un-wise inter- intelligence, and urged him to make a 
ference^ of the ministers of the Oo-wn hold push. The peasantry of AthoL 
at Edinburgh with matters which impatient for spoil, cggfie in great 
ought to have been left to his numbers to swell his army The regi- 
rection. The truth seems to be that ment hourly expected to be attacked, 
they, after the ordinaiy fashion of men and became discontented and turbu- 
who, having no mihtary experience, lent. The men, mtrepid, indeed, both 
sit m judgment on military operations, from constitution and from enthusiasm, 
considered success as the only test of but no^ yet broken to haoits of mihlary 
the ability of a commander. 'Who- submission, expostulated -witlrClelanii, 
ever -wins a battle is, in the estimation who commanded them. They had, they 
of such persons, a great general : who- imagined, “been recklessly, if not per- 
ever is beaten is a had general ; and Odiously, sent to certain destruction, 
no general had ever been more com- They were protected by no ramparts* 
pletely beaten than Maekay "William, they had a very scanty stock of ammu- 
on the other hand, continued to place nition* they were hemmed in by ene- 
entare confidence m his unfortunate 

lieutenant.^ To the disparaging re- See Portland’s Lettiers to MeT^oUe of April 

marks of critics who had never seen a 22 and May 15. 1690, m the Leven and Hel- 

-^le Papers. 

t Mackay’s Hemoirs ; M:<anoirs of Sir Ewan 
* Memoirs of Sir Ewan Cameron. J Cameron. 
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mies. An officer might mount and his men, was shot dead The command 
gallop heyond reach of danger m an devolved on Ma-jor Henderson. In 
honr * hut the private soldier must another mmute Henderson fell pierced 
stay and be butchered ‘‘Heither I,” with three mortal wounds. His place 
said Cleland, “ nor any of my officers w^s supplied by Captain MunrOj and 
will, in any extremity, abandon you »the contest went on with undiminished 
Bring out my horse, aU our horses: fury. A party of the Cameronians 
they shall be shot dead.” These words salhed forth, set fire to the houses 
produced a complete change of feeling, from which the fatal shots had come. 
The men answered that the horses and turned the keys in the doors In 
should not be ^shot, that they wanted one single dwelling sixteen of the 
no pledge from their brave Colonel enemy were burnt alive. Those who 
except his word, and that they would were in the fight described it as a 
run the last hazard with him. They terrible initiation for recruits. Half 
kept their promise well The Puritan the town was blazing; and with the 
blood was now tCbroughly up ; and incessant roar of the guns were min- 
what that blood was when it was up gled the piercing shrieks of wretches 
had been proved on many fields of perishing m the flames. The struggle 
battle. lasted four hours. By that time the 

That night the regiment passed Cameronians were reduced nearly to 
The High. Underarms On the morning their last flask of powder: but their 
of the foUowing ^day, the spirit never flagged. The enemy will 
cSoto-* twenty first of August, all the soon cany the wall. Be it so. We 
bills round Dnnkeld were alive wiU retreat into the house* we will 
poised bonnets and plaids. Can- defend it to the last; and, if they force 

non’s army was much larger than that their way mto it, we will bum it over 
which Dundee had commanded, and their h^ads and our own.” But, while 
was accompanied by more than a thou- they were revolving these desperate 
sand horses laden with baggage Both projects, they observed that the fury of 
the horses and baggage were probably the assault tokened. Soon the High- 
partijf the booty of ESUiecranJbe. The landers began to faU back: disorder 
whole number of Highlanders was esti- visibly spread among them , and whole 
mated by those who saw them at from bands began to march off to the hills, 
four to five thousand men They came It was m vain that their general 
furiously on. The outposts of the ordered them to return to the attack. 
Cameronians were speeddy driven in. Perseverance 'Vas not one of their 
The assailants came pouring on every military virtues. The Cameronians 
side mto thtf>^eets The church, how- meanwhile, with shouts of defiance, 
ever, held out obstmately But the incited Amalek and Moah to come 
greater part of the regiment made its hack and to try another chance with 
stand behind a wall which surrounded the chosen people But these exhorta- 
a house belonging to the Marquess of tions had as little effect as those of 
AthoL This^U, which had two or Cannon. In a short time the whole 
three days before been hastily impaired Graehc army was in full retreat to- 
with tufiber and loose stones, the sol- wards Blair. Then the drums struck 
diers defended desperately ^with mus- up* the victorious Puritans threw their 
ket, pike, and halbert. Their huUets caps into the air, raised, with one 
were soon spent; hut some of the meu* voice, a psalm of triumph and thanks- 
were employed in cutting lead from giving, and waved their colours, colours 
the roof of the Marquess’s house and which were on that day unfurled for 
shapmg it into sli^. Meanwhile aB the first time in the face of an enemy, 
the neighbouring houses were crowded but which have since been proudly 
from top Ip bottom with Highlanders, home m every quarter of the world, 
who kept up a galling fire from the and which are now embellished witB 
windows. Cleland, while encouragmg the Sphinx and^the Dragon, emblems 
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of brave actions acbieved in Egypt and 
in China.* 

The Cameronians had good reason 
DUwia- to be joyful and thankful; for 
t W fnished the war '"In 

^ the rebel camp all was discord 
and dej ection. The Highlanders blamed 
Cannon ; Cannon blamed the High- 
landers ; and the host which had been 
the terror of Scotland melted fast away. 
The confederate chiefs signed an associa- 
tion by which they declared themselves 
faithful subjects of King James, and 
bound themselves to meet again at a 
future time Having gone through 
this form, — ^for it was no more, — ^they 
departed, each to his home. Cannon 
and his Irishmen retired to the Isle of 
Mull The Lowlanders who had fol- 
lowed Dundee to the mountains shifted 
for themselves as they best could On 
the twenty fourth of August, exactly four 
weeks after the Gkehc army had won the 
battle of Killieerankie, that army ceased 
to exist It ceased to exist, as the army 
of Montrose had, more than forty years 
earlier, ceased to exists not ip conse- 
quence of any great blow from without, 
but by a natiural dissolution, the effect of 
internal malformation. AH the fruits of 
victory were gathered hythevanqui'Shed. 
The Castle of Blair, which had been the 
immediate object of the contest, opened 
its gates to Mackay, and a ehain of 
military posts, extentog northward as 
far as Inverness, prote^Tced the cultiva- 
tors of the plains against the predatory 
inroads of the mountaineers. 

Durmg the autumn the govermii?%nt 
was muc5i more annoyed by the ‘Wldgs 
of the low country, than by the Jacob- 
ites of the hills. The Club, which had, 

• Exact Narrative of the Conflict at Dun- 
keld between the Eaxl of Angus’s Kegiment 
and the Rebels, collected from several Ofldeers 
of that Regiment who were Actors in or Eye- 
witnesses of an that’s here narrated in Re- 
ference to those Actions , Letter of Lientenant^ 
Blacfcader to his brother, dated Dunkeld, Ang 
21. 1689 ; Faithful Gontendings Displayed , 
Minute of the Scotch Pnvy Council of Aug, 
28., quoted by Mr. Burton. 
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in the late session of Parliament, at- 
'»tempted to turn the kingdom ^ 
into an ojigarehical republic, of the “ 
and which had mduced the itate of the 
Estates to refuge supplies and 
to stop the administration of justice, 
continued to sit during the recess, and 
harassed the ministers of the Crown by 
systematic agitation. The organisatioa 
of this body, contemptible as it may 
appear to the generatif;u which has seen 
the Eoman Catholic Association and 
the League agamst the Com Laws, was 
then thought marvellous and formid- 
able. The leaders of the confederacy 
boasted that they would force the King 
to do them right. They got up peti- 
tions and addresses, tried to inflame 
the populace by means of the press and 
the pulpit, employed emissaries Smong 
the soldiers, and talked of bnngmg up 
a large jDody of Covenanters from the 
west to ‘overawe the Privy Council, 
In spite of every artifice, however, the 
ferment of the public mind gradually 
subsided. The Government, after some 
hesitation, ventured to open the Courts 
of Justice which the Estates had dosed. 
The Lords of Session appointed by the 
King took their seats, and Sir James 
Dalrymple presided. The Clwb at- 
tempted to induce the advocates to 
absent themselves from the bar, and 
entertained some hope that the mob 
would pull the judges from the bench. 
But it speedily became clear that there 
was much more likely to be a scarcity 
of fees than of lawyers ^ take them: 
the common people of Edinburgh were 
well pleased to see again a tribunal 
associated in their imagination with 
the dignity and prosperity of their 
city;^nd by many signs it appeared 
that tie false and greedy faction which 
had commanded a majon^ ofTihe legis- 
lature did not commanf’^a majority of 
i the nation.* 

* The history of Scotland during this au- 
tumn will be best studied m the Leven and 
Melville Papers. 
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Twsntt fotte ionrs Ijefore tlie ■war in 
Scotland was brought to a dose 
in by the discomfiture of the Celtic 

pSfiS? army at Dunkeld, the Parlia- 
nieut. jnent broke up at Westminster. 

The Houses had sap^ ever since January 
without a rece^. The Commons, who 
were cooped up in a narrow space, had 
<-uffered severely from heat and discom- 
fort ; and the health of many members 
had given way The mut, however, had 
not been proportioned to the toiL The 
last three months of the session had 
been almost entirely wasted m disputes, 
which Isave left no trace in the Statute 
Book. The progress of salutary laws 
had been impeded, sometimes byjpicker- 
ings between the Whigs and the Tories, 
and sometimes by bickerings between 
the Lords and the Commons 

The Eevolution had scarcely been 
accomplished when it appeared that 
the supporters of the Exdusion Bill 
had not forgotten what they had suf- 
fered during the ascendency of their 
enemiesp and were bent on obtaining 
both reparation and revenge. Even 
before the •throne was filled, the Lords 
appointed a committee to examine into 
the truth of the ftightfol stones which 
had been circulated concerning the 
death of Essex. The Committee, which 
consisted of z^lous Whigs, continued 
Its inquiries till aH reasonable men 
were con-rinced that he had fallen by 
his own. hand, and till his "wife, his 
brother, and his most intimate friends 
were desirons that the investigation 
should be carried no further.* Atone- 
ment was nikde, -without any opposition 
on the part of tn^ Tories, to theinemoiy 
and the families of some victims, who 
were themselves beyond the reach of 
human power. Soon after the Conven- 

* See the Lords’ Journals of Feb. 5, 168|, 
and of many snbseqnenf days ; Braddon’s 
pamphlet, entitled the Earl of Essex’s Memory 
and Honour ya^dicated, 1690 ; and the Lon- 
don Gazettes of July 31. and August 4 and 7. 
1690, m which Lady Essex and Burnet publicly 
contradicted Braddon. 


tbn had been turned into a Parliament, 
a bill for reversing the attain- The at. 
der of Lord Kusseil was pre- 
sented to the Peers, was speedily reyeraed. 

E issed by them, was sent down to the 
ower House, and was welcomed there 
■with no common signs of emotion. 
Many of the members had sate in that 
very chamber -with Russell. He had 
lor^ exercised there an influence re* 
sembling the influence which, within 
the memory of this generation, belonged 
I to the upnght and benevolent Althorpe ; 
an influence derived, not from superior 
skill m debate or in declamation, but 
from spotless mtegnty, from plam good 
I sense, and from that frankness, that 
I simplicity, that good nature, which are 
! singularly graceful and winning in a 
man raised by birth and fortune high 
above his fellows By the Whigs Rus- 
sell had been honoured as a chief, and 
his political adversaries had admitted 
that, when he was not misled by asso- 
: ciates less respectable and more artful 
than lumself, he was as honest and 
kmdhearted a gentleman as any in 
England. The manly firmness and 
Christiaii meekness with which he had 
met death, the d§^olation of his noble 
house, the misery of the bereaved father, 
the blighted prospects of the orphan 
children,* above all, the union of wo- 
manty tenderness and angehc patience 
in her who had been dearest to the 
brave sufferer, who had sate, with the 
pen in her hand, by his side at the bar, 
who had cheered the gloom of his cell, 
and who, on his last day, had shared 

* Whethex^the attamder of Lord Russell 
would, if unreversed, have prevented his son 
from succeeding to the earldom of Bedford is 
a-edifBcult question. The old Earl collected 
the opinions of the greatest lawyers of the 
age, which may still be seen among the ar- 
chives at Woburn. It is remarkable that one 
of th^ opmions is signed bv Pemberton, who 
had presided at the trial. circumstance 
seems to prove that the family did not impute 
to him any injustice or cruelty ; and in tm^ 
Jtie hod behaved as well as any judge, before 
the Revolution, ever 'behaved on a smulait 
occasion. 
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"with him the memorials of the great 
sacrifice, had softened the hearts oft 
many who were little in the habit of 
pitymg an opponent. That Knssell 
had many good qnahties, that he Ciad 
meant well, that he had been hardly 
used, was now admitted even by courtly 
lawyers who had assisted in shedding 
his blood, and by courtly divmes who 
had done their worst to blacken his 
reputation. When, therefore, the parch- 
ment which annulled his sentence was 
laid on the table of that assembly in 
whicb, eight years before, his face and 
his voice had been so well known, the 
excitement was great. One old Whig 
member tried to speak, but was over- 
come by his feelings. ‘‘ I cannot,” he 
faultered out, “ name my Lord Eussell 
without disorder. It is enough to name 
him. I am not able to say more,*’ Many 
eyes were directed towards that part of 
the house where Fmeh sate. The higlily 
honourahle manner in which he had 
quitted a lucrative office, as soon as he 
had found that he could notkeepit with- 
out supporting the dispensiiig power, 
and the conspicuous part whiSi he had 
borne in the defence of the Bishops, 
had done much to atone for his faults 
Yet, on this day, it could not be for- 
gotten that he had strenuously exerted 
himself, as counsel for the Crown, to 
obtain that judgment which was now 
to be solemnly revoked He rose, and 
attempted to defend 'his conduct * but 
neither his legal acuteness, nor that 
fluent and sonorous elocution which 
was in his family a hereditaiy^ft, 
and of which none of his family had a 
larger share than himself, availed him 
on this occasion. The House was in 
no humour to hear him, and repeatedly 
interrupted him by cnes of “ Order.” 
He had been treated, he wqp told, with 
great indulgence. Ho accusation had 
been brought against him. Why then 
should he, under pretence of Tii^r 
dicating himself, attempt to throw 
dishonourable imputations on an lUus- 
tnous name, and to apologise for a 
judicial murder? He was forced to 
sit down, after declanng that he meant 
only to clear himself from the charge^ 
of having exceeded the limits of his 
professional duty , that he disclaimed 


all intention of attacking the memory 
of Lord Rnssell, and that he should 
sincerely rejoice at the reversing of the 
attainder.'' Before the House rose the 
bill was read a second time, and would 
have been instantly read a third time 
and passed, had not some additions and 
omissions been proposed, which would, 
it was thought, make the reparation 
more complete. The amendments were 
prepared with great expedition; the 
Lords agreed to th&; and the King 
gladly gave his assent.*^ 

This bill was soon followed by three 
otherbills which annulled three 
wicked and inftmous judg- tamder. 
ments, the judgment against ””” 
Sidney, the jud^ent against Cornish, 
and the judgment against Alice Lisle f 
Some living Whigs obtained ^thont 
difficulty redress for injunes 
which they had suffered in the samuei 
late iCgn. The sentence of 
Samuel Johnson was taken mto con- 
sideration by the House of Commons. 
It was resolved that the scourging 
which he had undergone was cruel, 
and that his degradation was of no 
legal effect. The latter proposition 
affinitted of no dispute : for he had 
been degraded by the prelates who had 
been appomted to govern the^diocese 
of London during Compton’s suspension. 
Compton had been suspended by a 
decree of the High Commission , and 
the decrees of the High Commission 
were universally acknowledged to be 
nuUities. Johnson ha^l^therefore been 
stripped of his robe by persons wbo 
had no jurisdiction over him. The 
Commons requested the King to com- 
pensate the sufferer by some ecclesias- 
tical preferment J WiHiam, however, 
fouri that he coifid ffot, without great 
inconvenience, grant this request For 
Johnson, though brave, honest, and 
religion^, had always been rash, muti- 
nous, and quarrelsome, and, since he 
had endured for his opinions a martyr- 

* Grey’s Debates, Marcli ie8|. 

t Tlie Acts wliicb re\ersed the attainders of 
Russell, Sidney, Cornish, and Alice Lisle were 
private Acts Only the titles therefore axe 
printed in the Statute Book , hut the Acts 
u ill he found m HotV'eU’s Collection of State 
Trials 

t Commons’ Journals, June 24, 1689. 
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dom more terrible than death, the fine of thirty thousand pounds, had 
infirmities of his temper and under- -violated common justice and the Great 
standing had increased to such a degree Charter.* 

that he was as ofiTensive to Dow Church- In the cases which have been men- 
men as to High Chnrchmen. Dike too tionefi, all parties seem to have 
many other men, who ai'e not to be agreed in thinking that some 
turned from the path of nght by puBbc reparation was due. But the 
pleasure, by lucre, or by danger, he fiercest passions both of Whigs and 
mistook the impulses of his pride and Tories were soon roused by the noisy 
resentment for the monitions of con- claims of a wretch whose sufferings, 
science, and deceived himself mto a great as they might seem, had been 
belief that, in treating friends and foes trifling when compared with his crimes, 
with indiscriminate insolence and as- Oates had come back, like a ghost from 
penty, he was merely showing his the place of punishment, to haunt the 
Clmstian faithfulness and courage, spots which had been polluted by bis 
Burnet, by exhorting kirn to patience guilt The three years and a half 
and forgiveness of injuries, made him which followed his scourging he had 
a mortal enemy. “ Tell Has Dordship,” passed m one of the cells of Newgate, 
said the inflexible pnest, to mind his except when ou certain days, the anni- 
own business, and to let me look after versaries of his peijuries, he had been 
mine.”* "^It soon began to be whispered brought forth and set on the piUoiy. 
that Johnson was mad. He accused He was still, however, regarded by 
Burnet of being the author the many fanatics as a mart^; and it was 
report, and avenged himself by writing said that they were able so far to cor- 
bbels so violent that they strongly mpt his keepers that, m spite of 
confined the imputation which they positive orders from the government, 
were meant to refute The King his sufferings were mitigated by many 
thought it better to give out of his own indulgence While offenders, who, 
revenue a bberal compensation for the compared with him, were innocent, 
wrongs which the Commons had brought grew lean on the pnson allowance, his 
to his notice than to place an eccentric cheer was mended by turkeys and 
and imtIS-ble man in a situation of chines, capons and sucking pigs, venison 
dignity and pnbhe trust, Johnson pasties and hampers of daret, the 
was gratified with a present of a offerings of zealous Protestants-f Wben 
thousand pounds, and a pension of James had fled from Whitehall and 
three hundred a year for two lives, when London was<".n confusion, it was 
His son was also provided for in the moved, in the Council of Dords which 
pubbc service had provisionally assumed the direction 

Whilethe Commons were considering of affj^s, that Oates should be set at 
caieof the case of Johnson, the Dords bberty. The motion was rejected 4 
were scrutinising with seventy but the gaolers, not knowing whom to 
" the proceedings which had, m obey in Biat time of anarchy, and de- 

the late reign, been instituted against siring to conciliate a man who had once 
one of them owff order, the Earl^of been, and might perhaps agam be, a 
Devonshire * The judges who had terrible enemy, allowed their prisoner 
passed sentence*on him were strictly to go freely about the town § His 
interrogated ; and a resolutiCn was uneven legs and his hideous face, made 
passed declaring that in his case the hideous by the shearing which 

privileges of the peerage had been in- his ears had undergone, were now again 
fringed, and that the Court of King's 

Bench, in punishing a hasty blow by a * Lords* Joumala, ITay 15. 1689. 

^ t North’s Bx^men, 224 North’s evidence 

* Johnson tells this story himself in his is confirmed by several contempoi ary sqtiibs in 
strange pamph^t entitled Notes upon the prose and verse. See also the elktou/SporoAoCycv, 
Phoenix Edition of the Pastoral Letter, 1694 1697. 

t Some Memorials of the Eeverend Samuel Halifax MS m the J^ritishi Mnsenm, 
Johnson, prefixed to the folio edition of his § Epistle Dedicatory to Oates’s eiKwi* fio" 
■ftorks, 1710. ctiMkjj. 
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•seen eveiy day in Westminster Hall and 
the Court of Bequests.* He fastened 
himself on his old patrons, and, in that 
drawl which he affected as a mark of 
gentility, gaye them the history o# his 
wro^s and of his hopes. It was im- 
possible, he said, that now, when tne 
good cause was triumphant, the dis- 
<coverer of the plot could be overlooked 
'* Charles gave me nine hundred pounds 
a year. Sure William will give me 
.more.”t 

In a few weeks he brought his sen- 
dience before the House of Lords by a 
wnt of error. This is a species of 
appeal which raises no question of fact. 
The Lords, while sitting judicially on 
the writ of error, were not competent 
to eiamme whether the verdict which 
pronounced Oates guilty was or was 
not accordmg to the evidence. All that 
• they had to consider was whether, the 
ver^ct being supposed to be according 
to the evidence, the judgment was legal. 
But it would have been dif&cult even 
for a tribunal composed of veteran ma- 
gistrates, and was almost impossible 
5)r an assembly of noblemenVho were 
all strongly biassed on one side or on 
‘the other, and among whom there was 
at that time not a single person whose 
mind had been disciphned by the study 
of jurisprudence, to look steadily at the 
mere point of law, abstracted from the 
‘Special circumstances of the case. In 
•the view of one paii^, a party which 
even among the Whig peers was pro- 
bably a small minority, the appellant 
was a man who had rendered ineg^ima- 
ble services to the cause of liberty and 
religion, and who had been requited 
by long confinement, by degrading ex- 
posure, and by torture not to be thought 
of without a shudder. The m^’ority 
of the House more justly regarded him 

* In a ballad of the time are the f ollowingT 
lines : 

** Come Ititeii, ^e Whlgi, to my pitifViI moan, 

AH yoo that have ean, irhen the Doctor ha« oone ** 

These lines must have been in Mason’s head 
' when he wrote the couplet— 

Witnew, ye Hilli, ye Johnions, Scots, Shebhearea , 

Hark to my can . Ibr some of yoa have ears ** 

t Nortli’s Biamaa, 224 254. North says 
“ SIX hundred a year.” But I have taken the 
larger sum from the impudent petition whicB 
lOates adc’r^sed to th^ommons, July 25. 1689. 
^See the Journals. ^ 


as the falsest, the most malignant, and 
tho most impudent being that had ever 
disgraced the human form. The sight 
of that Brazen forehead, the accents of 
that lying tongue, deprived them of 
all mastery oter themselves Many of 
them doubtless remembered with shame 
and remorse that they had been his 
dnpes, and that, on the very last occa- 
sion on which he had stood before them, 
he had by peijury ii^uced them to shed 
the blood of one of meir own illustiious 
order. It was not to be expected that 
a crowd of gentlemen under the influ- 
ence of feelings like these would act 
with the cold ini|)aitiality of a court of 
justice. Before they came to any de- 
cision on the legal question which Titus 
had brought bdbre them, they picked a 
succession of quarrels with hijn. He 
had published a paper magniying his 
merits and his sufferings. The iSirds 
fonnd^ut some pretence for calling this 
publication a breach of privilege, and 
sent him to the Marshalsea* He pe- 
titioned to be released ; but an objection 
was raised to his petition. He had 
d^cnbed himself as a Doctor of Di- 
vinity; and their lordships refused to 
acknowledge him as such. He was 
brought to their bar, and asked where 
he had graduated He answered, “At 
the university of Salamanca*^ This 
was no new instance of his mendacity 
and effrontery. His Salamanca degree 
had been, during many years, a favour- 
ite theme of all the Tory satirists from 
Diyden downwards ; even on the 

Continent the Salamanca Doctor was a 
nickname in ordinary use * The Lords, 
in their hatred of Oates, so far forgot 
their own dignity as to treat this ridi- 
culous matter senou^. They ordered 
him to efface from*nis petition the 
words, “ Doctor of Divimtf He re- 
plied that he could aot m conscience 
do it; •and he was accordingly sent 
back to gaol f 

These preliminary proceedings indi- 
cated, not obscurely, what the fate of 
the writ of error would be The counsel 
for Oates had bten heard, Ko counsel 

* Van Citters, m bis deftatcbes to tbe 
States General, uses this nickname quite 
gravely. 

t Lords’ Journals, May 30. 16S9. 
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appeared against him. The Judges 
were required to give their opinions. 
Nine of them vrere in attendance , and 
among the nme were the Chiefs of the 
three Courts of Common Law. The 
unanimous answer of these grave, 
learned, and upright magistrates was 
that the Court of King’s Bench was 
not competent to degrade a priest from 
his sacred office, or to pass a sentence 
of perpetual imjiji&onment , and that 
therefore the juagment against Oates 
was contrary to law, and ought to be 
reversed. The Lords should undoubt- 
edly have considered themselves as 
bound by this opiffion That they 
knew Oates to be the worst of men was 
nothing to the purpose. To them, sit- 
ting as a court of justice, he ought to 
have h§en merely a John of Styles, or 
a John of Nokes. But their indigna- 
tion was violently excited. Their ha- 
bits were not those which fit ^en for 
the discharge of j’udicial duties. The 
debate turned almost entirely on mat- 
ters to which no allusion ought to have 
been made. Not a single peer ventured 
to affirm that the jud^ent was legal : 
hnt much was said about the odious 
character of the appellant, about the 
impudgpt accusation which he had 
brought against Catharine of Bragauza, 
and about the evil consequences which 
might follow if so bad a man were 
capable of being a witness. “ There is 
only one way,” said the Lord President, 
“ in which I can consent to reverse the 
feUov/s sente»^e. He has been whipped 
from Aldgate to Tyburn. He ought 
to be whipped from Tyburn back to 
Aldgate.” The question was put 
Twenty three peers voted for reversing 
the j'udgment ; thirty five for affirming 
it» _ • •* 

This decision produced a great sen- 
sation, and isDt without reason A 
question was now raised whfch might 
justly excite the anxiety of eveiy man 
m the kingdom. That question was 
whether the l^hest tribunal, the tri- 
bunal on which, in the la^ resort, 
depended the most ^precious interests 
of every Eqghsh subject, was at hberty 

* Lords* JotirnalSjMaySl. 1689 ; Common^ 
Journals, Aug. 2.; l^orths Ezamen, 234,; 
Luttrell’s Diary, 


to decide judicial questions on other 
'than judicial grounds, and to withhold 
from a suitor what was admitted to be 
his legal right, on account of the de- 
prdlVity of his moral character. That 

supreme Court of Appeal ought 
not to be suffered to exercise arbitrary 
power, under the forms of ordinary 
justice, was strongly felt by the ablest 
men in the House of Commons, and by 
none more strongly than by Somers. 
With him, and with those who reasoned 
Hke him, were, on this occasion, aUied 
all the weak and hotheaded zealots 
who still regarded Oates as a pubhe 
benefactor, and who imagined that to 
question the existence of the Popish 
plot was to question the truth of the 
Protestant rehgion. On the very morn- 
ing after the decision of the Peers had 
been pronounced, keen reflections were 
thrown, m the House of Commons, on 
the justice of their lordships. Three 
days later, the subject was brought 
forward by a Whig Privy Councdlor, 
Sir Robert Howard, member for Castle 
Rising. ^ He was one of the Berkshire 
branch of his noble family, a branch 
which enjoyed, m that age, the unen- 
viable distmction of bemg wonderfully 
fertile of bad rhymers. The poetry ofi 
the Berkshire Howards was the jest of 
three generations of satirists. The 
mirth began vtdth the first representa- 
tion of the Rehearsal, and continued 
down to the last edition of the Dunciad.^ 
But Sir Robert, in spite of his bad 
verses, and of some foibles and vanities 
whifh had caused him to be brought 
on the stage under the name of Sip 
Positive AtaU, had in parliament the 
weight which a stanch party man, of 
ample fortune, of iHustnous name, o± 
ready utterance, and of resolute spirit, 
can scarcely fail to possess.t "When 

* Sir Roliert was the onginal hero of the 
Rehearsal, and was called Bilboa In the re- 
imodelled Dunciad, Pope inserted the lines — 

“ And highborn Howard, more majoitic sire, 

With Fool of Quality completes the quite.” 

Pope’s highbomHoward was Edward Howard, 
tlie author of the British Pnnees. Dorset 
ridiculed Edward Howard’s poetry in a short 
satire, in which thought and wit are packed, 
as dose as in the finest passages of Hudibras. 

t Key to the Rehearsal ; Shadwell’s Sullem 
Lovers ; Pepys, May'o. 8. 1G68 ; Evelyn, Peb. . 
16. 168|. 
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Ixe rose to call the attention of the 
Commons to the case of Oates, som^ 
Tories, animated by the same passions 
which had prevailed in the other House, 
received him with loud hisses. In Ipite 
of this most unparhamentary insult, jie 
persevM?ed ; and it soon appeared that 
the majoiily was with him. Some ora- 
tors extolled the patriotism and courage 
of Oates: others dwelt much on a pre- 
vailing rumour, that the sohcitors who 
were employed ag^st him on behalf 
of the Crown had distributed large sums 
of money among the jurymen- These 
were topics on which there was much 
difference of opinion But that the 
sentence was illegal was a proposition 
which admitted of no dispute. The 
most eminent lawyers in the House of 
Commons declared that, on this point, 
they entirely concurred in the opinion 
given by the Judges in the House of 
Lords. Those who had hissed when 
the subject was introduced were so 
effectually cowed that they did not 
venture to demand a division; and a 
bin annulling the sentence wq^ brought 
in, without any opposition.* 

The Lords were m an embarrassing 
situation. To retract was not pleasant. 
To engage in a contest with th^Lower 
House, on a question on which that 
House was clearly in the right, and was 
backed at once by the opinions of the 
sages of the law, and by the passions 
of the populace, be dangerous. 

It^ was thought expedient to take a 
middle course. An address was pre- 
sented to the King, requesting h»n to 
pardon Oates.f But this concession 
only made had worse. Titus had, 
like every other human being, a right 
to justice: hut he was not a proper 
object of mercy. If the jud^ent 
against him was illegal, ^ ought to 
have been reversed- If it was legal, 
there was no ground for remitting any 
portion of it. The Commons, very 
properly, persisted, passed their hilX 
and sent it up to the Peers. Of this 
hill the only objectionable part was the 
preamble,^ which asserted, not only 
that the judgment was illegal, a pro- 

• Grey’s Debates Commons* Journals,^ 
June 4. and 11. 1689- 

t Lords* Jonmols, June 6. 1689. • 


position which appeared on tlie face of 
the record to he true, but also that the 
verdict jras corrupt, a proposition 
which, whether true or false, was cer- 
tainly not proved. 

The Lords were in a great strait. 
They knew that they were in the wrong. 
Yet they were determined not to pro- 
claim, in their legislative capacity, that 
they had, in their judicial capacity, 
been guilty of inji^ce. They agam 
tned a middle course. The preamble 
was softened down : a clause was added 
which provided that Oates should stiU 
remain incapable of hemg a witness ; 
and the biU thtff altered was returned 
to the Commons. 

The Commons were not satisfied. 
They rejected the amendments, and 
demanded a free eonferencai Two 
eminent Tories, Eochester and Notting- 
ham, took their seats in the Painted 
Chamffer as managers for the Lords. 
With them was joined Burnet, whose 
well known hatred of Popery was likely 
to give weight to what he might say 
on such an occasion. Somers was the 
chief orator on the other side ; and to 
his pen we owe a singularly lucid and 
interesting ahstraet of the debate. 

The Lords frankly owned that the 
judgment of the Court of King’s Bench 
could not he defended. They knew it 
to be illegal, and had known it to be so 
even when they affirmed it. But they 
had acted for the best. They accused 
Oates of bringing an impudently false 
accusation against QuHn Catherine: 
they mentioned other instances of his 
villany ; and they asked whether such 
a man ought still to he capable of 
giving tesimony in a court of justice. 
The only excuse yhieh, in their 
opiiffon, could be made for him was, 
that he was insane; and nf truth, the 
incredible insolence aifd absurdity of 
his behaviour when he was last before 
them seemed to warrant the belief that 
his brain had been turned, and that he 
was not to he trusted with the lives of 
other men, lljhe Lords could not 
therefore degrade themselves by ex- 
pressly rescinding what th#y had done ; 
>nor could they consent to pronounce 
the verdict corrupt on no better evidence 
than common report. 
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The reply was complete and trium- 
phant. Oates is now the smallest^ 
part of the question He has, Your 
tiordships say, falsely accused the 
Queen Dowager and other innocent 
persons. Be it so. This hill gives 
rum no indemnity. We are quite 
willing that, if he is guilty, he shall he 
punished. But for him, and for all 
Englishmen, we demand that punish- 
ment shall he regulated by law, and 
not by the arbilSaiy discretion of any 
tribunal We demand that, when a 
writ of error is before Y’our Lordships, 
you shall give judgment on it according 
to the known custojiis and statutes of 
the realm. We deny that you have 
any right, on such an occasion, to take 
into consideration the moral character 
of a plaintiff or the political effect of a 
decision. It is acknowledged by your- 
aelves that you have, merely because 
you thought ill of this man, affirmed a 
judgment which you knew to be illegaL 
Agamst this assumption of arbitrary 
power the Commons protest; and they 
hope that you will now redeem what 
you must feel to be an error. Your 
Lordships intimate a suspicion that 
Oates is mad. That a man is mad may 
be a very good reason for not punishing 
him sft all. But how it can be a reason 
for inflicting on him a punishment 
which would be illegal even if he were 
sane, the Commons do not comprehend. 
Your Lordships think that you should 
not be justified m calling a verdict 
corrupt whjgh has not been legally 
proved to be'' so. Suffer us to remind 
you that you have two distinct func- 
tions to perform. You are judges; 
and you are legislators. When you 
judge, your duty is strictly to follow 
the law. Wh«n you legislate, y^u may 
OToperly^^ake facts from common feme 
You invert tljjs rule. You are lax in 
the wrong place, and scrupulous in the 
wrong place. As judges, you break 
through the law for the shke of a sup-’’ 
♦posed convenience. As legislators, you 
will not admit any fact without such 
technical proof as it is rarely possible 
for legislators to obtain.” * 

* Commons’ JoTumals, Aug. 2. 1689 ; Dutch 
Ambassadors Extiaordmary to the Sta«s 

^ , July 'lO. 

General, y. 


This reasoning was not and could 
not be answered. The Commons were 
evidently flushed with their victory in 
the argument, and proud of the appear- 
ance which Somers had made in the 
Painted Chamber. They particularly 
Charged him to see that the report 
which he had made of the conference 
was accurately entered m the Journals. 
The Lords very wisely abstained from 
insertmg in their records an account of 
a debate in which they had been so 
signally discomfited But, though con- 
scious of their fault and ashamed of it, 
they could not be brought to do public 
penance by owning, in the preamble of 
the Act, that they had been guilty of 
mjustice The minority was, however, 
strong. The resolution to adhere was 
carried by only twelve votes, of which 
ten were proxies.* Twenty one Peers 
protested. The bill dropped. Two 
Masters in Chancery were sent to an- 
nounce to the Commons the final 
resolution of the Peers. The Commons 
thought this proceeding unjustifiable 
in substance and uncourteous in form. 
They determined to remonstrate ; and 
Somers drew up an excellent manifesto, 
in which the vile name of Oates was 
scarcely mentioned, and in which the 
Upper House was with great earnest- 
ness and gravity exhorted to treat 
judicial questions judicially, and not, 
under pretence of administering law, 
to make law-t The wretched man, 
who had now a second time thrown the 
political world into confusion, received 
a pardon, and was set at hbe^. His 
fi:fends in the Lower House moved an 
address to the Throne, requesting that 
a pension sufficient for his support 
might be granted to him4 He was 
consequently allowed about three hun- 
dred a year, a sum which he thought 
imworthy of his acceptance, and which 
he took with the savage snarl of dis- 
appointed greediness. 

From the dispute about Oates sprang 
another dispute, which might smof 
have' produced very serious Rjgbti. 
consequences. The instrument which 

* Lords’ Journals, July 30 1689 ; LuttreU’s 
Diary ; Clarendon’s Diary, July 31, 1689. 

t See the Commons’ J ournals of J nly 81. and 
AugustlS 1689 

t Commons’ Journals, Aug. 20. 
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had dedareJ William and IVIary King 
and Queen vas a revolutionary instru-. 
ment. It had been dra-wn up by an 
assembly unknown to the ordinary law, 
and had never received the royal s£ac- 
tion. It was evidently desirable that 
this great contract between the gover- 
nors and the governed, this btledeed 
by which the King held his throne and 
the people their hberties, should be 
put into a strictly regular form. The 
Declaration of Rights vas therefore 
turned into a Bill of Rights ; and the 
Bill of Rights speedily passed the 
Commons : but in the Lords difficulties 
arose. 

The Declaration had settled the 
crown, first on Wilham and hlaiy 
jointly, then on the survivor of the 
two, then on Mary’s posterity, then on 
Anne and her posterity, and, lastly, on 
the posterity of William by any other 
wife than Maiy The Bill had been 
drawn in exact conformity with the 
Declaration. Who was to succeed if 
Mary, Anne, and WiUiani should all 
die without posterity, was left in un- 
certainty. Yet the event fdr which 
no provision was made was far from 
improbable. Indeed it really came to 
pass. Wilham had never had archild. 
Anne had repeatedly been a mother, 
but had no child living. It would not 
be very stiange if, in a few months, 
disease, war, or treason should remove 
all those who stood nr the entail In 
what state would the country then be 
left? To whom would allegiance be 
due? The hill indeed contained a 
clause which excluded Papists mom 
the throne. But would such a clause 
supply the place of a clause designat- 
ing the successor by name ? What if 
the next heir should be a prince of the 
House of Savoy not three months old ? 
It would be absurd to call such an 
infant a Papist ? Was he then to be 
proclaimed King ’ Or was the crowi)^ 
to be in abeyance till he came to an 
age at which he might be capable of 
choosing a religion’ Might not the 
most honest and the most intelligent 
men be in doubt whether they ought 
to regard him as their Sovereign ? And 
to whom could they^ook for a solution 
of this doubt ? Parliament there would 


be none- for the Parliament would ex- 
pire with the prince who had convoked 
it. There would be mere anarchy, 
anarchy which might end in the de- 
struction of the monarchy, or in the 
destruction of public liberty. For these 
weighty reasons, Burnet, at William’'s 
suggestion, proposed m the House of 
Lords that the^ crown should, failing 
heirs of His Maj'esty’s body, be entailed 
on an undoubted Pjptestant, Sophia, 
Duchess of Brunswick Lunenburg, 
granddaughter of Jame^the First, and 
daughter of Elizabeth, Queen of Bo- 
hemia. 

The Lords umSumously assented to 
this amendment : but the Commons 
unanimonsly rej'ected it. The cause of 
the rej‘ection no contemporary writer 
has satisfactorily explained. Ong Whig 
historian talks of the machinations of 
the repubheans, another of the machi- 
nations* of the Jacobites. But it is 
quite certain that four fifths of the re- 
presentatives of the people were neither 
Jacobites nor republicans. Yet not a 
single voice was raised in the Lower 
House in favour of the clause which 
in the Upper House had been carried 
by acclamation.'’^ The most probable 
explanation seems to be that the gross 
injustice which had been committed! 
in the case of Oates had irritated the 
Commons to such a degree that they 
were glad of an opportunity to quarrel 
with the Peers A conference was 
held. Neither assembly would give 
way. While the dispute,^|^as hottest, an 
event took place which, it might have 
been thought, would have restored har- 
mony. Anne gave birth to a son. The 
child was baptised at Hampton Court 
with great pomp, and with many signs 
of ptAHc joy. Williaia was one of the 
sponsors. The other was tfee accom- 
phshed Dorset, whose 3K>of had given 
shelter t(j the Pnneess in her distress. 

Oldmixon accuses the Jacobites, Bumefc 
the republicans. Though Burnet took a pro- 
minent; part in the discussion of this quesbon, 
his account of what passed is grossly inaccu- 
rate He says that clause was warmly de- 
bated in the Commons, and that Hampdepi 
spoke strongly for it But we learn from tho 
Journals (June 19. 1689) that ilfwas re]ecte3 
**emine contiadicmte The Dutch Ambassa- 
dors de«wnbe it as “een propositie *twelc}r 
geen ingressie schynt te sullen vinden.” 
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The King bestowed his own name on 
his godson, and announced to the' 
splendid circle assembled p^ound tiie 
font that the little William was hence- 
forth to be called Duke of G-loucester * 
The birth of this child had greatly 
diminished the nsk against which the 
Lords had thought it necessary to guard. 
They might therefore have retracted 
with a good grace. But their pnde 
had been wound^ by the severity with 
which their decision on Oates’s writ of 
error had been censured in the Painted 
Chamber. They had been plainly told 
across the table that they were unjust 
judges; and the iiS^utation was not 
the less irritating because they were 
conscious that it was deserved. They 
refused to make any concession ; and 
the Bill of Rights was suffered to di’op t 

But the most exciting question of 
Dispotei this long and stormy session 
SS'SAn- punishment should 

demnify fee inflicted on those men who 
had, during the interval between the 
dissolution of the Oxford Parliament 
and the Revolution, been the advisers 
or the tools of Charles and James. It 
was happy for England that, at this 
crisis, a prince who belonged to neither 
of her Actions, who loved neither, who 
hated neither, and who, for the accom- 
plishment of a great design, wished to 
make use of both, was the moderator 
between them. 

The two parties were now in a posi- 
tion closely resembling that in which 
they had^be^ twenty eight years be- 
fore. The party indeed vmich had then 
been undermost was now uppermost, 
but the analogy between the situations 
is one of the most perfect that can be 
found in histoi^ Both the Restoration 
and the Revolution were aecompBshed 
by coalifSons. At the Restoration, 
those politiciaJls who were peculiarly 
zealous for liberty assisted to reesta- 
blish monarchy: at the Revolution 
those pohticians who were peculiarly 
zealous for monarchy assisted to vindi- 
cate hberty. The ^avalier would, at 

* London Oazette, Ang. 1. 1689 ; Luttirell’s 
Diary. ^ 

t The history of this Bill may be traced in 
the Journals of the two Houses, and in G-rey^s 
Debates. 


the former conjuncture, have been able 
to effect notliing without the help of 
Puritans who had fought for the Cove- 
n^t; nor would the "Whig, at the 
latter conjuncture, have offered a suc- 
^essfnl resistance to arbitrary power, 
had he not been backed by men who 
had a very short time before ‘con- 
demned resistance to arbitrary power 
as a deadly sin. Conspicuous among 
those by whom, in 1660, the royal 
family was brought hack, were Hollis, 
who had, in the days of the tyranny 
of Charles the First, held down the 
Speaker m the chair by mam force, 
while Black Rod knocked for admis- 
sion in vain; Ingoldsby, whose name 
was subscribed to the memorable death 
warrant ; and Prynne, whose ears Laud 
had cut and who, in return, had 
home the chief part in cutting off 
Land’s head. Amon^ the seven who, 
m 1688, signed the invitation to Wili- 
liam, were Compton, who had long 
enforced the duty of obeying Nero*; 
Danby, who had been impeached for 
endeavQKring to establish military 
despotism ; and Lumley, whose blood?- 
hounds had tracked Monmouth to that 
sad last hiding place among the fernv 
Both In 1660 and m 1688, while the 
fate of the nation still hung in the 
balance, forgiveness was exchanged 
between the hostile factions. On both 
occasions the reconciliation, which had 
seemed to be cordial in the hour of 
danger, proved false and hollow in the 
honr of triumph As soon as Charles the 
Se(»nd was at Whitehall, the Cavalier 
forgot the good service recently done 
by the Presbyterians, and remembered 
only their old offences. As soon as "Wil- 
liam was King, too many of the "Whigs- 
began to demand vengeance for all that 
they had, m the days of the Rye House 
plot, suffered at the hands of the Tories. 
On both occasions the Sovereign formd 
^ difficult to save the vanquished party 
from the fury of his triumphant sup- 
porters; and on both occasions those 
whom he had disappointed of their 
revenge murmured bitterly agamst the 
government which had been so weak 
and ungrateful as^to protect its foes 
against its friends."* 

- So early as the twenty-fifth of 
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William called the attention of 
the Commons to the expediency of* 
quieting the public mind by an amnesty. 
He expressed his hope that a bill of 
general pardon and oblivion would-be 
as speedily as possible presented fqp 
his sanction, and that no exceptions 
•would be made, except such as were 
absolutely necessary for the vindication 
of public justice and for the safely of 
the state. The Commons unanimously 
agreed to thank him for this instance 
of his paternal kindness: but they 
suffered many weeks to pass without 
taking any step towards the accomplish- 
ment of his wish. When at lengfli the 
subject wras resumed, it was resumed in 
such a manner as plainly showed that 
the majority had no real intention of 
putting an end to the suspense which 
ombittered the lives of all those Tones 
who w^e conscious that, in their zeal 
for prerogative, they had sometimes 
oveiAepped the exact line traced by 
law. Twelve categories were framed, 
some of wbich were so extensive as 
to indude tens of thousandaj^f delin- 
quents ; and the House resolved that, 
under every one of these categories, 
some exceptions should be made. Then 
came the examination into the c&ses of 
individuals. Numerous cuJpnts and 
witnesses were snmmoned to the bar. 
The debates were long and sharp ; and 
it soon became evident that the work 
was interminable. Tne summer glided 
away the autumn was approaching* 
the session conld not last much longer; 
and of the twelve distinct inquisitions, 
which the Commons had resolved to 
institute, only three had been brought 
to a close It was necessary to let the 
bill drop for that year * 

Among the many offenders whose 
Lt rtjw* ^smes were mentioned in the 
course of these inquiries, was 
•one who stood alone and unapproached 
in guilt ^d infamy, and whom Whign 
and Tories were equally willing to 
leave to the extreme ngour of the law. 
On that terrible day which was suc- 

» See G-rey*s Debates, and the Commons' 
Journals from March to Jtdv. Tlie twelve 
<jategories -will be fo^jad m the Journals of ^ 
the 2ud and 29th of Hay and of the 8th of 
June. r 
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ceeded by the Irish Night, the roar of 
a great aty disappointed of its revenge 
had followed Jeffreys to the drawbridge 
of tJie Toliver. His imprisonment was 
not strictly legal : but he at first ac- 
cepted with thanks and blessings the 
protection which those dark walls, 
made famous by so many crimes and 
sorrows, afforded him against the fmy 
of the multitnde.* Soon, however, he 
became sensible thatjiis life was still 
in imminent penL ^ For a time he 
flattered himself with tlfe hope that a 
writ of Habeas Corpus would liberate 
bi-m from his confinement^ and that he 
should be able t<^ steal away to some 
foreign country, and to hide himself 
with part of his ill gotten wealth from 
the detestation of mankind * but, till 
the government was settled, thgpe was 
no Court competent to grant a writ of 
Habeas Corpus; and, as soon as the 
govemflient had been settled, the 
Habeas Corpus Act was suspendedf 
Whether the legal guilt of murder 
could be brcfught home to Jeffreys may 
be doubted. But he was morally 
guilty of so many murders that, if there 
had been no other way of reaching his 
life, a retro^ective Act of Attamder 
would have been clamorously d^anded 
by the whole nation A disposition to 
triumph over the fallen has never been 
one of the besetting sms of Englishmen : 
but the hatred of which Jefeeys was 
the object was without a parallel in onr 
history, and partook but too largely of 
the savageness of his o\5iwiat«re. The 
people, where he was concerned, were 
as cruel as himself, and exulted in his 
misery as he had been accustomed to 
exult in the misery of convicts listen- 
ing to the sentence of death, and of 
fkmfiies dad m mourning. The rabble 
congregated before his deserted mansion 
in Duke Street, and resrd on the door, 
with shouts of laughter, the bills which 
announced the sde of his property. 
Even delicate women, who had tears 
for highwaymen and housebreakers, 
breathed nothing but vengeance against 
him. The lampoons on him which 

* Halifax MS in the BntidfMnseum. 
f t The Life and Death of George Lord Jef- 
freys; imeh's speech in Giey^s Debates, 
March 1, 168§. 
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were hawked about the town were dis- 
tinguished by an atrocity rare even m 
those days.* Hanging woidd be too 
mild a death for him . a grave under 
the gibbet would be too respectable a 
resting place : he ought to be whipped 
to death at the cart’s tail : he ought to 
be tortured like an Indian : he ought to 
be devoured alive. The street poets 
portioned out all his joints with canni- 
bal ferocity, and computed how many 
pounds of steaks might be cut from his 
well frttened caxcasa Nay, the rage 
of his enemies was such Ihat^ in lan- 
guage seldom heard in England, they 
proclaimed their wifti that he might 
go to the place of wailing and gnashing 
of teeth, to the worm that never dies, 
to the jSre that is never quenched. 
They eshorted him to hang himself in 
his garters, and to cut his throat with 
his razor. They put up horrible 
prayers that he might not be*ahle to 
repent, Hiat he might die the same 
hardhearted, wicked Jeffreys that he 
had lived. His spirit, as mean in ad- 
versity as insolent and inhuman in 
prosperity, sank down under the load 
of public abhorrence. His constitution, 
onginally had, and much impaired by 
intemperance, was completely broken 
by distress and anxiety. He was tor- 
meted by a cruel internal disease, 
which the most skilful surgeons of that 
age were seldom able to rSUeve. One 
solace was left to him, brandy. Even 
when he had causes to try and councils 
to attendrhe*ad seldom gone to bed 
sober. Now, when he haid nothing to 
occupy his mind save temble recollec- 
tions and terrible forebodings, he aban- 
doned himself without reserve to his 
tavounte vice, ^any believed him to 
be bent on shortening his life by excess. 
He thoug&t it better, they said, to go off 

* See, among many other piece? Jefflreys’s 
Elegy, the Letter to the Lord Chanoedor ex- 
I>osmg to him the sentiments of the people, 
the Elegy on Dangcrfield, Bangerfidd’s Ghost 
to JefEreys, the Humble Petition of Widows 
and fatherless Chil<^n in the West, the Lord 
Chancehor’a Discovery <^nd Confession made 
in the time of his sickness in the Towct; 
Hickeringill’^eremonymonger ; a broadside 
entitled “0 rare showl O rare sight! 0 
strange monster 1 The like not in Europe!* 
To be s^n near Tower Hill, a few doors be- 
yond the Lien*s Den.” 


in a drunken fit thaik to bji hacked by 
Ketch, or tom hmh from limb by the 
populace. 

Once he was roused from a state of 
abjfect despondency by an agreeable 
sensation, speedily followed by a nior- 
rifying disappointment A parcel had 
been left for him at the Tower. It 
appeared to be a baird of Colchester 
oysters, his favonrite dainties. He was 
greatly moved: for there are moments 
when those who least deserve affection 
are pleased to think that they inspire it. 
“ Thank G-od,” he exclaimed, “I have 
stiU some friends left’' He opened 
the barrel , and from among a heap of 
shells out tumbled a stout Imlter.* 

It does not appear that one of the 
flatterers or buffoons whom he had 
enriched out of the plunder of his 
victims came to comfort him in the 
day of trouble. But he was not left 
m utter solitude. John Tutchin, whom 
he h^ sentenced to be flogged every 
fortnight for seven years, made his way 
into the Tower, and presented hunself 
before jjhe fallen oppressor. Poor 
Jeffreys, bumbled to the dust, behaved 
with abject civihty, and called for 
wine. “lam glad, sir,” he said, “to 
see yotu” “And I am glad,” answered 
the resentful Whig, “to see Your 
Lordship in this place.” “I served 
my master,” said Jeffreys : “ I was 
bound in conscience to do so ” “Where 
was your consdTence,” said Tutchin, 
“when you passed that sentence on me 
at Horchestw?” “It was set down 
in m-y mstructions,” answered Jeffreys, 
fawmngly, “that I was to show no 
mercy to men like you, men of parts 
and courage. When I went hack to 
court I was reprimanded for my 
lenity,” f Even Tutchin, acrimomous 
as was hi^ nature, and great as were 
his wrongs, seems to have been a little 
mollified by the pitiable spectacle which 
he had at first contemplated with vin- 
dictive pleasure. He always denied 
the truth of the report that he was the 
person who sent ^e Colchester barrel 
to the Tower. 

A more benevolent man, John Sharp, 

* Life and Death Lord Jeffreys. 

t Tutchin himself gives this narrative in 
the Bloody Assizes. 
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tlie excellent Dean of Norwich, forced 
himself to visit the prisoner. It was tf 
painfiil task: hut Sharp had been 
treated hy Jeffreys, in old time^, as 
kindly as it was in the nature of 
Jeffreys to treat any body, and had 
once or twice been able, by patiently 
waiting till the storm of curses and 
invectives had spent itself, and by dex- 
terously seizing the moment of good 
humour, to obtain for unhappy fanmies 
some mitigation of their sufferings 
The prisoner was surprised and pleased. 
“ What,” he said, “ dare you own me 
now?” It was in vain, however, that 
the amiable divine tried to give salu- 
tary pain to that seared conscience. 
Jefeeys, mstead of acknowledging his 
guilt, exclaimed vehemently against 
the injustice of mankind. “People 
call me a murderer for doing what at 
the time was applauded hy some who 
are now high in public favour. They 
call me a drunWd because I take 
punch to relieve me in my agony.” He 
would not admit that, as President of 
the High Gomimssion, he ]:^d done 
any thing that deserved reproach. His 
colleagues, he said, were me real cri- 
minals; and now they threw all the 
blame on him. He spoke with pecu- 
liar asperity of Sprat, who had im- 
douhtedly been the most humane and 
moderate member of the hoard 

It soon became clear that the wicked 
judge was fast snSdng under the 
weight of bodily and mental suffering. 
Doctor John Scott, prebendary of Saint 
Paul’s, a clergyman of great sanrtity, 
and author of the Chnstian Life, a 
treatise once widely renowned, was 
summoned, probably on the recom- 
mendation of his intimate friend Sharp, 
to the bedside of the dying man. It 
was in vain, however, that gcott spoke, 
as Sharp had already spoken, of the 
hideous butcheries of Dorchester and 
Taunton. To the last Jeffreys cor?- 
tinned to repeat that those who 
thought him cruel did not know what 
his orders were, that he deserved 
praise instead of blame, and that his 
clemency had drawn on him the ex- 
treme di^leasure of his master. * ^ 

* Seethe life of AxchbMop Sharp hy his 
Sou. Wazt passed between Scott and Jpf- 


Disease, assisted by strong drink 
and by misery, did its work fast. The 
patient’SfStomach rejected all nouribh- 
ment. He dwindled in a few weeks 
from a portly and even corpulent man 
to a skeleton. On the eighteenth of 
April he died, in the forty first year of 
ms age. He had been Chief Justice 
of the King’s Bench at thirty five, and 
Lord Chancellor at thirty seven. In 
the whole history cf the English bar 
there is no other instance of so rapid 
an elevation, or of so terrible a falL 
The emaciated coi^se was laid, with 
all privacy, ne:|^t to the corpse of 
Monmouth in ’the chapel of the 
Tower.* 

The fall of this man, once so great 
and so much dreaded, the 
horror with which he was*^®g, 
regarded by all the respectable SSgfled 
members of his own party, the 
manner in which the least 
respectable members of that party 

freys was rdated by Scott to Su: JoEwph JekyL 
See Tmdal’s History ; ;BacIiard,iu. 932. Each- 
ard’s mformaut, who is not named, but who 
seems to have had good opportnmties of 
knowing the truth, said that Jeffreys died, 
not, as the ynlgar believed, of drink, but of 
the stone. The distinction is of little im- 
portance. It IS certain that Jefi^ys was 
grossly mtemperate ; and his malady was one 
which mtem^ance notoriously tends to ag- 
gravate 

* See a Pull and True Account of the Death 
of George Lord Jeffreys, hcensed on the day 
of his death. The wretched Le Noble was 
never weary of repeatmg that JefErej^ was 
poisoned by the usurper. I will give a i^oru 
passage as a specimen of^e '^uznnies of 
w hich William was the object, “ n envoya,’” 
says Pasqum. “ ce fin ragofit de champignons 
au Chancier JeSreys, pnsonnier dons la 
Tour, qul les trouvs du m&me goust, et da 
mSme assaasonnement que furent les demiers 
dont Agnppine regala le hon-homme Claudius 
son 6poux, et que Neron appella depuis la 
•^lan'Je des Dieux,” Marfono asks: “Le* 
Chancier est done mort dansh»la Tour?” 
Pasqum answers : “n estoit trop fidSle t, sou 
Roi 16gityne, et trop habilS dans les lore dm 
royaume, pour fichapper d. rUsuxpateur qu’il 
ne vouloit pomt reconnoistre GuiUemofe 
pnt soin de f aire pubher que ce malhoureuz 
pnsonmer estoit attaqu§d’une fiSvremalignet 
majs, S. parler fianchement, il vivroit peut- 
estre encore, s’ll n’avoit nen mangfi que de la 
mam de ses ancienscsuisiniers.”— LePestm de 
Guillemot, 1689. Dangeau (May 7.) mentions 
a report that Jeffreys had p^^ned himseK 
In 1693 the corpse of JefEr^s was, by tho 
royal permission, removed from the chapel of 
the Tower, and laid m the church of St. Maiy, 
Aldermory. 
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renounced fellovf&liip with him in his 
distress, and threw on him the whole 
blame of crimes which they had en- 
couraged him to commit, ought to have 
been a lesson to those intemperate 
friends of hberty who were clamouring 
for a new proscription. But it was a 
lesson which too many of them dis- 
regarded. The King had, at the very 
commencement of his reign, displeased 
them by appointug a few Tories and 
Trimmers to high offices ; and the dis- 
content excited^by these appointments 
had been mflamed by his attempt to 
obtain a general amnesty for the van- 
quished. He was in feuth not a man 
to be popular with the vindictive 
zealots of any faction. For among his 
peculiarities was a certain ungracious 
humanijy which rarely concihated his 
foes, wfSeh often provoked his adhei> 
onts, but in which he doggedly per- 
sisted, without troubhng himael^either 
about the thanklessness of those whom 
he had saved from destruction, or 
about the rage of those whom he had 
disappointed of their revenge Some 
of the Whigs now spoke of h i m as 
bitterly as they had ever spoken of 
either of his uncles. He was a Stuart 
after aH and was not a Stuart for 
nothing. Like the rest of the race, he 
loved arbitraay power. In Holland, he 
had succeed^ in making himself 
under the forms of a republican polity, 
scarcely less absolute than the old 
hereditary Counts had been. In con- 
sequence a«ptrange combination of 
circumstances, his interest had, during 
a short time, coincided with the m- 
terest of the English people: but, 
though he had been a deliverer by 
accident, he was a despot by nature. 
He had no sympathy with the ^ust 
resentments of the "V^igs. He had 
objects in view which the Whigs 
would not willingly suffer ailjr Sove- 
reign to attain. He knew that the 
Tories were the only tools for his pur- 
pose, He had, therefore, from the 
moment at which he took his seat on 
the throne, favoured tuem unduly. He 
was now trgng to procure an indem- 
nify for those very delinquents whom 
^ had, a few mouths before, described 
in his Declaration as deserving of 


exemplaiy punishment. In November 
he had told the world that the crimes 
m which these men had borne a part 
had made it the duty of subjects to 
viol&e their oath of allegiance, of 
soldiers to desert their standards, of 
children to make war on their parents. 
With what consistency then could he 
recommend that such crimes should be 
covered by a general obhvion? And 
was there not too much reason to fear 
that he wished to save the agents of 
tyranny from the fate which they 
merited, in the hope that, at some 
future time, they might serve him as 
unscrupulously as they had served his 
frther in law ? * 

Of the members of the House of 
Commons who were animated 
by these feelings, the fiercest prance of 
and most audacious was Howe. 

He went so far on one occasion as to 
move that an inquiry should be insti- 
tuted into the proceedings of the Par- 
liament of 1685, and that some note of 
infamy should be put on all who, in 
that Parliament, had voted with the 
Court. This absurd and mischievous 
motion was discountenanced by all the 
most respectable Whigs, and strongly 
opposed by Birch and Maynard.t 
Howe was forced to give way : but he 
was a man whom no check could abash ; 
and he was encouraged by the applause 
of many hotheaded members of his 
party, who were* far from foreseeing 
that he would, after having been the 
most rancorous and impnneipled of 
Whigs, become, at no distant time, the 
most rancorous and unprincipled of 
Tories. 

This quickwitted, restless, and malig- 
nant politician, though himself 
occupying a lucrative place m caennar- 
the royal household, declaimed, 
day after <fay, agamst the maimer in 

^ Among the numerons pieces m which the 
malcontent Whigs vented their anger, none 
IS more curious than the poem entitled the 
dhost of Charles i^e Second. Chailes ad- 
dresses William thus : 

** Hail, mj bleit nephew, whom the fates ordtdn 
To HU the meafure of the btuirt’s 
That all the ills by our whole race designed 
In thee tbdr tull aecomplishment might find. 

'Tu thou that art decreed tins point to clear, 

9 Which we hare laboured for these four.soore 
jear.**^ 

i Otefs Debates, June 12, 1689, 
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wHcIi the great offices of state were tionpT question was incidentally raised, 
filled; and his declamations were* This question was whether a pardon 
echoed, in tones somewhat less sharp could he pleaded in bar of a parlia- 
and v^ement, by other orators. No mentary iSnpeachment. The Commons 
man, they said!, who had been a mAis- resolved, without a division, that a 
ter of Charles or of lames ought to be pardon could not be so pleaded.* 
a minister of William, The first atta& The next attack was made on Hali- 
was directed against the Lord President fax. He was in a much more attack on 
Caermarthen. Howe moved that an mvidious position than Caer- Haiifia 
address should be presented to the marthen, who had, under pretence of 
King, request!!^ that all persons who ill health, withdraw himself almost 
had ever been impeached hy the Com- entirely from business. Halifax was 
mons might be dismissed from His generally regarded as tire chief adviser 
Majesty’s counsels and presence. The of the Ciown, and was in an especial 
debate on this motion was repeatedly manner held responsible for all the 
adjourned. Whole the event was faults which hadAeen committed with 
doubtful, William sent Dykvelt to ex- respect to Ireland The evils which 
postulate with Howe. Howe was ob- which had brought that kingdom to 
durate. He was what is vulgarly called rum might, it was said, have been 
a disinterested man ; that is to say, he averted by timely precaution, or reme- 
valued money less than the pleasure of died by vigorous exertion, the 

venting his spleen and of making a government had foreseen nothing : it 
sensation “ I am doing the Kang a had dene httle ; and that little had 
service ** he said * “ I am rescuing £om been done neither at the right time nor 
from false friends, and, as to my in the right way. Negotiation had 
place, that shall never be a gag to been employed instead of troops, 
prevent me from speaking my mind.” when a few troops might have sufficed. 
The motion was made, but c^pletely A few troops had been sent when 
jEailed. In truth the proposition, that many were needed. The troops that 
mere accusation, never prosecuted to had been sent had been ill equipped 
conviction, ought to be considered as a and ill commanded. Such, the vehe- 
decisive proof of guilt, was shocking to ment Whigs exclaimed, wereth^ uatural 
natural justice. The faults of Caermar- fruits of that great error which King 
then had doubtless been great, but Wilham had committed on the first 
they had been exaggerated by party day of his reign. He bad placed m 
Spirit, had been expiated by severe suf- Tories and Trimmers a confidence which 
fermg, and had been redeemed by they did not deserve He had, in a 
recent and eminent services. At the pecuhar manner, entnig^dn^e direc- 
time when he raised the great cou^of tion of Irish afiairs to the Trimmer of 
York in arms against Popeiy and Trimmers, to a man whose abihty no- 
tyranny, he had been assured by some body disputed, but who was not firmly 
of the most enunent Whigs that all attached to the new government, who, 
old quarrels were forgotten. Howe indeed, was incapable of being firmly 
indeed maintained that the civihties attained to any goveftiment, who had 
which had passed in the moment of always halted between tw% opinions, 
peril signified nothing. “ When a viper and who, till the momei^t of the fiight of 
IS on my hand,” he said, “ I am veiy” James, Sad not given up the hope that 
tender of him . but as soon as I haTjp the discontents of the nation might be 
him on the ground, I set my foot on quieted without a change of dynasty, 
him and crush him.” The Lord Howe, on twenty occasions, designated 
President, however, was so strongly Halifax as the cause of aU the calami- 
supported that, after a discussion which ties of the counfry. Monmouth held 
lasted three days, his enbmies did not similar language in the House of Peers, 
venture to take the sense of the House ^ 

on the motion against him. In the' 
course of the debate a grave eonsLitu- 


h * See Commons* Journals, and Grey’s De- 
I bates, June 1* 3. and 4L 1669 ; LiTe of Wdliam, 
li704. 
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Though First Lord of the Treasury, he 
paid no attention to financial business, , 
tor which he was altogether unfi.t, and 
of which he had very so<fti become 
weary. TTig whole heart was in the 
work of persecuting the Tories. He 
plainly told the King that nobody who 
was not a “Whig ought to be employed 
in the public service William’s answer 
was cool and determined. “I have 
done as much for your friends as I can 
do without ‘danger to the state ; and I 
will do no more.”* The only eflfect of 
this reprimand was to make Monmouth 
more factious than ever. Against 
Halifax especially ke intrigued and 
harangued with indefatigable ani- 
mosity. The other Whig Lords of the 
Treasury, Delamere and Capel, were 
scarcely less eager to drive the Lord 
Pnvy oeal from office ; and personal 
jealousy and antipathy impelled the 
E/>rd President to conspire with his 
own accusers against his rival 
What foundation there may have 
been for the imputations thrown at 
this time on Halifax cannot now be 
fully ascertained. His enemies, though 
they interrogated numerous witnesses, 
and though they obtained William’s 
rductant permission to inspect the 
minut^ of the Privy Council, could find 
no evidence which would support a 
definite charge.f But it was unaeniable 
that the Lord Privy Seal had acted as 
noinister for Ireland, and that Ireland 
was all but lost. It is unnecessary, 
andinde^a]||urd, to suppose, as many 
Whigs supposed, that his adminis- 
tration was unsuccessful because he 
did not wish it to be successful. The 
truth seems to be that the difficulties 
of the situation were greats and that 
he, with all Bis ingenuity an<i elo- 
quence, vugs ill qualified to cope with 
those difficulties. The whole ma- 
chineiy of government wa# out of 
jomt, and he was not the man to set 
it right. What was wanted was not 
what he had in large measure, wit, 
taste, amphtude of comprehension, 
• 

* Brtmet MS. Harl. 6584. ; Avaux to De 
Croisfiy, June^. 1689. 

t As to the minutes of the Privy Council* 
see the Commons’ Journals of June 22, and 
28., and of July 3. 5 13. and 16. 


subtlety in drawing distinctions, but 
,what he had not, prompt decision, inde- 
fatigable energy, and stubborn reso- 
lution. His mmd was at best of too 
soft a temper for such work as he had 
now to do, and had been, recently 
&ade softer by severe affiiction. He 
had lost two sons in less than twelve 
months. A letter is stiU extant, in 
which he at this time complained to 
his honoured friend Lady Eussell of 
the desolation of his hearth and of the 
cruel ingratitude of the Whigs. We 
possess, also, the answer, in which she 
gently exhorted him to seek for consola- 
tion where she had found it under 
trials not less severe than his * 

The first attack on him was made in 
the Upper House. Some Whig Peers, 
among whom the wayward and petulant 
First Lord of the Treasury was con- 
spicuous, proposed that the King should 
be requested to anoint a new Speaker. 
The friends of Halifax moved and 
carried the previous question.t About 
three weeli later his persecutors 
brought forward, in a Committee of the 
whole Hbuse of Commons, a resolution 
which imputed to him no particular 
crime either of omission or of com- 
mission, but which simply declared it 
to be advisable that he should be dis- 
missed from the service of the Crown. 
The debate was warm. Moderate poli- 
ticians of both parties were unwilling 
to put a stigma on a man, not indeed 
faultless, but distinguished both by his 
abilities and by his amiable qualities. 
Hif^ accusers saw that they could not 
carry their pomt, and tried to escape 
from a decision which was certain to 
be adverse to them, by proposing that 
the Chairman should report progress. 
But their tactics were disconcerted by 
the judicious and spirited conduct of 
Lord Eland, now the Marquess’s only 
son. “My father has not deserved,’^ 

• * The letter of Halifax to Lady Eussell is 
dated on the 28rd of July 1689, about a fort- 
night after the attack on him in the Lords, 
and about a week before the attack on him, in 
the Commons. 

t See the Lords’ Journals of July 10. 1689, 
and a letter from London dated July and 
transmitted by Croissj to Avaux, Don Pedro 
de Eonqmllo mentions this attack of the Whig 
Lords on Halifax in^ despatch of which I 
cannot make out the dale. 
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said the youug nobleman, “ to be thus 
tnfled with, you think him culpable, 
say 80 . He will at once submit to 
your Terdict. Dismission j5?om Court 
has no terrors for him. He is rai^d, 
by the goodness of God, above the 
necessity of looking to office for th6 
means of supporting his rank.*’ The 
Committee divided, and Halifax was 
absolved by a majority of fourteen.* 

Had the division been postponed a 
Prepaia- few hours, the mapnty -would 
probably have been much 
laireiaud. greater. The Commons voted 
under the impression that Londonderry 
bad fallen, and that all Ireland was 
lost. Scarcely had the House risen 
when a courier arrived with news that 
the boom on the Foyle had been broken. 
He was speedily followed by a second, 
who announced the raising of the siege, 
and by a third who brought the tidings 
of the battle of Newton Butler. Hope 
and exultation succeeded to discontent 
and dismay.t Ulster was safe; and 
it was confidently expected that Schom- 
berg would speedily reconquer Lein- 
ster, Connaught, and Mnnstasr. He 
was now ready to set out. The port 
of Chester was the place from which 
he was to take his departure.. The 
army which he was to command had 

* This was on Saturday the 3rd of August. 
As the division was m Committee, the num- 
bers do not appear m the Journals Claien- 
don, m his Diary, says thcT" the ma 3 onty was 
eleven. But Narcissus Luttrell, Oldmixon, 
•and Tindal agree in putting it at fourteen 
Most of the little information which I have 
been able lo find about the debate is contiuned 
m a de^atch of Don Pedro de Bouquillo 
“ Se resol-vio,” he says, “ qua el sabado, en 
comity de toda la casa. se tratasse dd estado 
de la nacion para reprcscntarle al Key. Dm- 
pezose por acusar al Marques de Ohfax , y re- 
conomendo bus emulos que no temau partido 
hastante, quisieron remitir para otro dia esta 
mocion . pero el Conde de Elan,nnmogemto 
del Marques de Ohfax, miembro ae la casa, les 
diio que su padre no era hombre para andar 
peloteando con el, y que se tubiesse culpa lo 
ocabasen de castigar, que el no haviamenesterr 
estar en la corte para portarse contorme & su 
estado, pues Dios le bavia dodo abundamente 
para poderlo hazer ; con que por plurahdad de 
voces vendo su partido *' I suspect that Lord 
Eland meant to sneer at the poverty of some 
of his father’s persecutors, and at the greedi- 
ii(^ of others. 

t This change of feeling, immediately fol- 
lowing the debate on motion for removmg 
Halifax, IS noticed by Bonqmllo. 


assembled there; and the Dee was 
crowded with men of war and trans- 
sports. Unfortunately almost all those 
Enghsh soldiers who had seen -war had 
been sent to Flanders. The hulk of 
the force destined for Ireland consisted 
of men just taken from the plough and 
the threshing floor. There was. how- 
ever, an excellent brigade of Dutch 
troops under the command of an ex- 
perienced officer, the Count of Sohnes. 
Four regiments, onef of cavaby and 
three of infantry, had been formed out 
of the French refugees, many of whom 
had home arms with credit. No person 
did more to piojsiote the raising of 
these regiments than the Yarquess of 
Euvigny. He had been during many 
years an eminently faithful and useml 
servant of the French government. 
So highly was his merit apprecia:t:ed at 
Versailles that he had been solicited 
to accent indulgences which scarcely 
any other heretic could by auy solicita- 
tion obtain. Had he chosen to remain 
in his native country, he and his house- 
hold would have been permitted to 
worship God privately according to 
their own forms But Euvigny re j ected 
all offers, cast in his lot with his 
brethren, and, at up-wards of eighty 
years of age, quitted Versailles;' where 
he might still have been a favourite, 
for a modest dwelling at Green-wich. 
That d-w piling was, during the last 
months of his life, the resort of all that 
was most distinguished among his 
fellow exiles. His ahilitieg^his ex- 
perience, and his muniflCentKindness, 
made him the undisputed chief of the 
refugees. He was at the same time 
half an Englishman . for his sister had 
been Countess of Southampton, and he 
was jincle of Lady E^sselL He was 
long past the time of action. But his 
two sons, both men of eminent courage, 
devoted -i^ieb swords to' the service of 
Wilham. The younger son, who bore 
the name of Cadlemot, was appomted 
colonel of one of the Huguenot regi- 
ments of foot. The two other regi- 
ments of foot w^e commanded by La 
Melloniere and Cambon, officers of 
high reputation. The segiment of 
iiorse -was raised by Schomherg himself, 
and bore his name. Euvigny lived 
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just long f^nough to see these arrange- 
ments complete * 

The general to whom the^ faction 
«chom- of tlie expedition against Ire- 
land was confided had wonder- 
fiilly succeeded in obtainingthe affection 
and esteem of the English nation He 
had been made a Duke, a Knight of 
the Garter, and Master of the Ordnance * 
he was now placed at the head of an 
army; and yet 4^19 elevation excited 
none of that Jealousy which showed 
itself as often as any mark of royal 
favour was bestowed on Bentmck, on 
Zulestein, or on Auverquerque. Schom- 
berg’s militaiy skilf was universally 
acknowledged. He was regarded by 
aU Protestants as a confessor who had 
endured everything short of martyrdom 
for th^truth Eor his religion he had 
resigned a splendid income, had laid 
down the truncheon of a Marshal of 
Erance, and had, at near eighl^ years 
of age, begun the world agam as a needy 
soldier of fortune. As he had no con- 
nection with the United Provinces, and 
had never belonged to the little Court 
of the Hague, the preference given to 
him over English captains was justly 
ascribed, not to national or personal 
partia^Jy, but to his virtues and his 
abihties. His deportment differed 
widely from that of the other foreigners 
who had just been created Enghsh 
peers. They, with many respectable 
qualities, were, in tastes, manners, and 
predilections, Dutchmen, and could not 
catch thi^jJ^of the society to which 
they had been transferred He was a 
citizen of the world, had tiaveUed over 
all Europe, had commanded armies on 
the Meuse, on the Ebro, and on the 
Tagus, had shoqp in the splendid circle 
of Versailles, and had been in %igh 
favour at 8he court of Berlin. He had 
often been takA by French :^oblemen 
for a French nobleman. He had passed 
some time in England, spoke English 

As to Buvigny, see Saint Simon’s Memoirs 
of the year 1697 ; Burnet, i. 866. There is 
some mterestmg informt^ion about Euvigny 
and about the Huguenot regiments m a narra- 
tive written haa French refugee of the name 
of Dumont. This narrative, which is in 
manuscript, and which I shall occasionally’ 
quote as the Dumont MS , was fcmdly lent to 
me by Dr. Yignol^, Dean of Ossory. 

vnr. TTT. 


remarkably well, accommodated himself 
‘easily to English manners, and was 
often seen walking m the park with 
English compamons. In youth his 
habits had been temperate; and his- 
temperance had its proper reward, & 
singularly green and vigorous old age. 
At fourscore he retamed a strong relish 
for innocent pleasures: he conversed 
with great courtesy and sprightl mess; 
nothing could he in better taste than 
his equipages and his table ; and every 
comet of cavalry envied the grace and 
dignity with which the veteran appeared 
in Hyde Park on his charger at the 
head of his regiment.* The House of 
Commons had, with general approba- 
tion, compensated his losses and re- 
warded Ins services hy a grant of & 
hundred thousand pounds. Before ho 
set out for Ireland, he requested per- 
mission to esq>ress his gratitude for thi® 
magnificent present. A chair was set 
for him withm the bar. He took his* 
seat there with the mace at his right 
hand, rose, and in a few graceful words- 
returnedjbis thanks and took his leave. 
The Speaker replied that the Commons 
could never forget the obligation under 
which they already lay to His Grace, 
that tffey saw him with pleasure at the 
head of an English army, that they 
felt entire confidence in his zeal and 
ability, and that, at whatever distance 
he might be, he would always be in a^ 
peculiar manner tn object of their care. 
The precedent set on this interestmg- 
occasion was followed with the utmost 
mineteness, a hundred and twenty five 
years later, on an occasion more in- 
teresting stilL Exactly on the same 
spot on which, in July 1689, Sehomberg' 
had acknowledged the liberality of the 
nation, a chair was set, in July 1814', 
for a still ijiore illustrious wamor, who 
came to return thanks for a still more 
splendid mark of public gratitude^ 
^w things illustrate more strikingly 
the pecnhar character of the Englmh* 

stance that the feouse of Commons, a* 
popular assembly, should, even in a 

♦ See the AhrSgS de la Vie de Frederic Duo 
de Schomherg by LnzaJifcy, 1690, the Memoirs 
of Count Dolma, and the note of Saint Simon 
on Dangeau’s Journal, July 80. 1690. 

n. 
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xnoment of joyous enthusiasm, have 
adhered to ancient forms with the' 
punctilious accuracy of a College of 
Heralds; that the sitting and nrfng, 
the coYermg and the uncovering, should 
have been regulated by exactly tlije 
same etiquette in the nineteenth century 
as in the seventeenth; and that the 
same mace which had been held at the 
right hand of Schomberg should have 
been held in the same position at the 
right hand of Wellington.* 

On the twentieth of August the Par- 
Recetf of huving been constantly 

the Par. engaged in business during 
seven months, broke up, by the 
royal command, for a short recess. The 
same Oazette which announced that 
the Houses had ceased to sit announced 
that Schomberg had landed in Ireland f 
During the three weeks which pre- 
stfttoof ceded his landing, the dismay 
j[incoof confusion at Dublm Castle 
Aranx. had been extreme. Disaster 
had followed disaster so fast that the 
mind of James, never very firm, had 
been completely prostrated. ^He had 
learned first that Londonderry had been 
reheved ; then that one of his armies 
had been beaten by the Enniskilleners ; 
then that another of his armies 'was re^ 
treating, or rather flying, from Ulster, 
reduced in numbers and broken in 
spirit; then that Sbgo, the key of 
Connaught, had been_ abandoned to the 
Englishry. He had found it impossible 
to subdue the colonist^ even when they 
were left almost unaided. He might 
therefore well doubt whether it vrould 
be possible for him to contend against 
them when they were backed by an 
English army, xmder the conounand of 
the greatest general living? The un- 
happy pnnce seemed, during some days, 
to he sunk in despondency.^ On Avaux 
the danger produced a very difierent 
effect. How, he thought, was the tune 
to turn the war between the English 
and the Irish into a war of extirpation, 
and to make it impossible that the two 
nations could ever be united under one 
government. With this view, he coolly 

* See the Commons’ Journals of July 16,- 
1689, and of July 1 ^314. ^ 

t Journals of the Lords and Commons, Aug, 
SO. 1689 ; London Cazette, Aug. 22. 


submitted to the Kang a proposition of 
almost incredible atrocity. There must 
be a Saint Bartholomew A pretext 
would eais?ly he found. Ho doubt, when 
Schombeig was known to be in Ireland, 
there would be some excitement in 
those southern towns of which the po- 
pulation was chiefly Enghsh. Any 
disturbance, wherever it might take 
place, would furnish an excuse for a 
general massacre of ,ihe Protestants of 
Leinster, Munster, and Connaught.* 
As the King did not It first express 
any horror at this suggestion, f the 
Envoy, a few d^s later, returned to 
the subject, and ‘pressed His Majesty 
to give the necessary orders Then 
James, with a warmth which did him 
honour, declared that nothing should 
induce him to commit such crime. 
“These people are my subjects: and 
I cannot be so cruel as to cut their 
throat^while they live peaceably under 
my government “There is nothing 
cruel,” answered the callous diploma- 
tist, “in what I recommend. Your 
Majesty ought to consider that mercy 
to Protestants is cruelty to Catholics ” 
James, however, was not to be moved ; 
and Avaux retired in very bad humour. 
His belief was that the Kiijg’s pro- 
fessions of humanity were hypocritical, 
and that, if the orders for the butchi ry 
were not given, they were not gnen 
only because His Majesty was confident 
that the Catholics all over the country 
would fall on the Protestants without 
waiting for orders. J l^t^rTraux was 
entirely mistaken. That he should have 
supposed Janies to be as profoundly 
immoral as himself is not strange. Buc 
it IS strange that so able a man should 
have forgotten that James and himself 

» ** J’estois d’avis qu’, aprSs qfie la descente 
seroit faite, d on apprenoiS quedesProtestans 
ae fnsseift sonlevez en quelques endroita du 
royaume, on fit mam basse snr tons gGnSrale- 

ment.”— Avaux, 1689. 

t “Le Roy d’Angleterre m’avoit ^coutfi 
assez paiablement la premiere fois qtie ]e luy 
avois proposfi ce qnfi y avoit d. faire centre lea 
Protestans.”— Avaux, Ang 

t Av^ux, Aug. He “ Je m’una- 

gine qu’il est persuade qne, quoiqu’il ne donne 
point d’ordre aur cela, la pinpart des Gatho- 
liques de la campagne ee jetteront sur lea Pro- 
testaus.** 
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!iad quite different objects in view. 
The object of the Ambassador’s politics 
was to make the separation between 
England and Ireland eternU The 
object of the Eing’s polities was to 
unite England and Ireland under his 
own sceptre ; and he could not but be 
aware that, if there should be a general 
massacre of the Protestants of three 
proTinees, and he should be suspected 
of haying authorjged it or of haying 
connived at it, there would in a fort- 
night be not S, Jacobite left even at 
Oxford.^« 

Just at this time the prospects of 
James, which had sCbmed hopelessly 
dark, began to brighten. The danger 
which had unnerved him had roused 
the Irish people They had, six months 
before, j^sen up as one man against the 
Saxons- The army which Tyrconnel 
had formed was, in proportion to the 
population from whicli it was*fcaken, 
the largest that Europe had ever seen 
But tlmt army had sustained a long 
succession of defeats and disgraces, un- 
redeemed by a single bnlliant achieve- 
ment. It was the fashion, both m 
England and on the Continent, to 
ascnbe those defeats and disgraces to 
the pusillanimity of the Irish race.f 
That this was a great error is suffi- 
ciently proved by the history of every 
war which has been carried on in any 
part of Christendom during five gene- 
rations. The raw material out of which 
a good army may he formed existed 
in great ^WP^ce among the Irish. 
Avaux informed his government that 

Ajig 37 . 

* Lewis, Sept t>. j^QPrimandedAvatiXjtliougTi 
much, too gently, for proposing to butcher the 
whole Protestant population of Lemster, Qon- 
naught, and Munster. “ Je n’approuy^ pas 
cependant la proposition que vous faitcs de 
faire main irasse but tons les Protestans du 
royaume, du momelit qu’, en quelque endroit 
que ce soit,ils se seront soulevez ♦et, outre 
que Xa pumtion d’une infiuitS d’lnnocens pour 
pcu de coupables ne seroit pas juste, d’ailleurs 
les reprfsaiUes centre les Catholiques seroient 
d'autant plus dangereuses, que les premiers se 
trouveront mieux ormes et soutenus de toutes 
les forces d’Angleterre.” ^ 

t BonquiHo, Aug. speaidug of the siege 
of Londonderry, expresses hia astomshment 
“ que una plaza sm fortjficazion y sin gentes 
de guerra aya hecho una defensa tan glonosa, 
y quo los sitaadores aloontrano ayan sido tan 
poltrones.** 


they were a remarkably handsome, tail, 
and well made race , that they were 
personally brave , that they were sin- 
cerely attached to the cause for which 
they were m arms ; that they were 
v^lently exasperated against the colo- 
nists. After extoUing their strength 
and spirit, he proceeded to explain why 
it was that, with all their strength and 
spint, they were constantly beaten. It 
was vain, he said, to imagine that bodily 
prowess, animal courage, or patriotic 
enthusiasm would, in the day of battle, 
supply the place of discipline. The 
infantry were lU armed and ill trained. 
They were suffered to pillage wherever 
they went. They had contracted all 
the habits of banditti. There was 
among them scarcely one officer capable 
of showing them their duty. Their 
colonels were generally men of good 
family, but men who had never seen 
service. The captains were butchers, 
tailors, shoemakers. Hardly one of 
them troubled himself about the com- 
forts, the accoutrements, or the dmUing 
of those over whom he was placed. 
The dragoons were little better than 
the infantry. But the horse were, with 
some exceptions, excellent. Almost all 
the Iriah* gentlemen who had any mili- 
tary experience held commissions in 
the cavalry, and, by the exertions of 
these officers some regiments had been 
raised and disciphned which Avaux pro- 
nounced equal to tny that he had ever 
seen. It was therefore evident that 
the inefficiency of the foot and of the 
dragoons was to he ascribed to the 
vices, not of the Irish character but of 
the Irish adnunistuation.* 

* This account of the Insh. army is com- 
piled from numerous letters written by Avaux 
to Lewis and to Lewis’s ministers. I will 
quote a few of the most remarkable passages. 
** Les plus botnix hommes,’^ Avaolx says of the 
Insh, “ qu’on peut voir. H n’y en a presqne 
point an dessous de cinq pleds cmq ^ six 
pouces.” It wiU he remembered that the 
Irench foot is longer than ours “ Ils sent 
trds hien faits : mais ils ne sont ny disciplmez 
ny armez, et de surplus sont de grands vo- 
leurs.’* “La plupart de ces regimens sont 
levez par des gentilshommes qui n’ont jamais 
est6 ^ TarmSe. Oe sent des toilleurs, des 
bouchers, des cordonniers, qui ont formS les 
compagnies et qui en sont les Capitames.” 

Jamais troupes n’ontjjnarchd oomme font 
cdles-qy. Ils vont comme des bandits, efc pil- 
lent tout ce qu’ils trouvent en chemiu."' 
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Tile events wluch took place in tlie 
autumn of 1689 sufficiently proved thct 
tlie ill fated race, vrhicli enemies and 
allies generally agreed in regarding 
with unjust contempt, had, toother 
with the faults inseparable from po- 
verty, ignorance, and superstition, some 
fine quahties which have not always 
been found in more prosperous and 
more enlightened communities The 
evil tidings which terrified and bewil- 
dered J ames stirred the whole popula- 
tion of the southern provinces like the 
peal of a trumpet sounding to battle 
That Ulster was lost, that the English 
were coming, that the death grapple 
between the two hostile nations was at 
hand, was proclaimed from all the altars 
of three and twenty counties. One last 
chance was left; and, if that chance 
failed, nothing remamed but the de- 
spotic, the merciless, rule of the Saxon 
colony and of the heretical church. The 
Roman Cathohc priest who had just 
taken possession of the glebe house and 
the chancel, the Roman Catholic squire 
who had just been carried back on the 
shoulders of the shouting tenantry into 
the hall of his fathers, would be driven 
forth to hve on such alms as peasants, 
themselves oppressed and nftserable, 
could spare. A new confiscation'' would 
complete the work of the Act of Settle- 
ment; and the followers of "William 
would seize whatever the followers of 
Oromwell had spaifd These appre- 
hensions produced such an outbreak of 
atnotiG and religious enthusiasm as 
eferred for a time the inevitabie day 
of subjugation. Avaux was amazed by 
the energy which, in circumstances so 
tiying, ttie Irish displayed. It was 

** Quoiqu^il soit vcai que les soldats paroiasent 
fort rgsolus & bien faire, et qn’ils soioat fort 
aounez contre Ics rebches, n^entmoins 31 ne 

sufflt pas de cela pour combattre Les 

otdoiers sabaltemes sont znanvaos, et, la re- 
serve d'un trSs petit nombre, il n’y en a pomt 
qui ayt soin des soldats, dcs armes, et de la 
diflciplmo.” ‘*On a beaucoup plus de con- 
fiance en, la cavalene, dont la plus gwnde 
partie est assez bonne*’ Avaux mentions 
several regiments of horse with particular 
praise. Of two of these he says, “ On ne pent 
voir de meilleur rfigiment.” The correctness 
of the opimon which ho had formed both of 
the infantry and of Jhe cavalry was, after h# 
departure from Irel^d, signally proved at the 
]5oyne. 


indeed the wild and unsteady energy 
of a half barbarous people it was tran- 
sient: it was often misdirected* but, 
though fransient and misdirected, it did 
wonders- The French Ambassador was 
forced to own that those officers of 
whose incompetency and inactivity he 
had so often complained had suddenly 
shaken off their lethargy. Recruits 
came in by thousands. The ranks 
w Inch had been thii^ed under the walls 
of Londonderry were soon again full to 
overflowing. Great efibrts were made 
to arm and clothe the troops , and, in 
the short space of a fortnight, ev^ 
thing presented a new and cheering 
aspect.* 

The Irish required of the King, in 
return for their sizenuous exer- 
tions in his cause, one conces« sion of 
sion which was by no means 
agreeable to him. The unpopularity of 
Melfc^Jt had become such that his per- 
son was scarcely safe. He had no 
friend to speak a word in his favour. 
The French hated him. In every letter 
which arrived at Dublin from Ihigland 
or from Scotland, he was described as 
the evil genius of the House of Stuart 
It was necessary for his own sake 
to dismiss him. An honotp^jible pre- 
text was found. He was ordered to 
repair to Tersailles, to represent there 
the state of affairs in Ireland, and to 
implore the French government to send 
over without delay six or seven thou- 
sand veteran infantry. He laid down 
the seals; and they wl^fll^the great 
delight of the Irish, put into the hands 
of an Irishman, Sir Richard Hagle, who 
had made himself conspicuous as At- 
torney General and Speaker of the 
House of Commons. Melfort took his 
denture under cover of the night : for 
the rage of the populace flgainst him 

* I vHU quote a paraage or two from the 
despatches written at this time by Avaux. 
On S^tember he says : “ De qnelqne costd 
qu'on se toumftt, on ne pouvoit nen prevoir 
que de ddsagrfiable. Maas dans cette extre- 
mity chacnn a’est evertuA Les offlciers ont 
faat leurs recrues mrec beauoonpde diligence ” 
Three days later he says : “ D y a qnmzejonrs 
que nous n’esp4nona gnSre cl^^pouvoir mettre 
les choses en si bon estat , mais my Lord Tyr- 
connel et tons les Irlandais ont travailiy aveo 
taut d’emuressement qu’on s’est mis en estat 
de deffense." 
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was sucb that iie oould not without 
danger show himself m the streets of 
Dublin by day. On the following 
morning James left his capital in the 
opposite direction to encounter Sehom- 
boJig.* 

Schomberg had landed in the north 
scboxn- Ulster. The force which he 
beroiMd* had brought with him did not 
“ exceed ten thousand men. But 
he es^ected to he joined by the armed 
colonists and by tue regiments which 
were under Kirke’s command. The 
coffeehouse politicians of London fully 
expected that such a general with such 
an army would speedily reconquer the 
island Unhappily it soon appeared 
that the means whch had been fur- 
nished to him were altogether inade- 
quate to the work which he had to 
performer of the greater part of these 
means he was speedily deprived by a 
succession of unforeseen calamrbes , 
and the whole campaign was merely a 
long struggle maintained by his pru- 
dence and resolution against the utmost 
spite of fortune 

He marched first to Carrickfergus. 

Carrick- JameS 

fe^ ’ by two regiments of infantry 
Schomberg battered the walls ; 
and the Jfish, after holding out a week, 
capitulated He promised that they 
should depart unharmed ; but he found 
it no easy matter to keep his word. The 
people of the town and neighbourhood 
were generally Protestants of Scottish 
extraction^^p^y had suffered much 
dmring the snSt ascendency of the 
native race, and what they had suffered 
they were now eager to retaliate. They 
assembled in great multitudes, exclaim- 
ing that the capitulation was nothing 
to them, and that they would be re- 
venged. TJhey soon proceeded from 
words to blows. rThe Lush, disarmed, 
stripped, and hustled, clung fCr pro- 
tection to the English officers and 
soldiers. Schomberg with difficulty 

.A™nx.Aue.i§.M 
James, ii. 878. ; Melfoifs vindicatioii of 
fcimself among the Kaime Papers. Avaux 
•says: “II pourfipartu ce soir ^ la nuit 
car je vois hien qu’il approhende qu*il ne 
sera paa but pour luy de partu en plcin 
jour.” 
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prevented a massaei’e hy spurring, 
p^^stol in hand, through the throng of 
enraged colonists* 

Prom Carrickfergus Schomberg pro- 
ceed^ to Lisburn, and thence, through 
towns left without an inhabitant, and 
OV& plains on which not a cow, nor a 
sheep, nor a stack of com was to be 
seen, to Loughbrickland. Here he was 
joined by three regiments of Enniskil- 
leners, whose dress, horses, and arms 
looked strange to eyes accustomed to 
the pomp of reviews, but who in natural 
courage were mferior to no troops in 
the world, and who had, during months 
of constant watchmg and skirmishing, 
acquired many of the essential qualities 
of soldiers f 

Schomberg continued to advance to- 
wards Dublin through a desert. 

The few Irish troops which re- 
mained in the south of Ulster "KSSSI® 
retreated before him, destroying 
as they retreated. He wry, once a well 
built and thriving Protestant borough, 
he found a heap of smoking ashes. 
Carlingford too had perished The 
spot wherd'the town had once stood was 
marked only by the massy remains of 
the old Herman castle. Those who 
ventured to wander from the camp re- 
ported that the country, as far as they 
could explore it, was a wilderness. 
There were cabins, but no inmates: 
there was rich pasture, but neither 
flock nor herd* thite were cornfields : 
but the harvest lay on the ground 
soaked with rain. J 

"WMe Schomberg was advancing 
throu^ a vast solitude, the TheUM- 
Insh forces were rapidly as- 
sembling from eveiy quarter, amiefen- 
On the tenth of September the 
royal standard of James was 
unfurled on the tower of Drogheda; 
and beneatli it were soon collected 
twenty thousand fighting men, the in- 
faijtry generally bad, the cavalry gene- 
rally good, but both mfantry and 
cavalry fiill of zeal for their country 

* Story’s Impartial History of the Wars of 
Ireland, 1693 ; Life of James, u. 374. ; Avaux^ 
Sept 1689; Niheira Journal, printed in 
](iS9, and reprinted hy M^pherson. 

+ Stoiy’s Impartial IIibTory, 

t Ibid, 
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and their religion.* The troops were 
attended as usual by a great multitude 
of camp followers, armed with scythes, 
half pikes, and skeans. By this time 
Schomberg had reached Dundalk, tfhe 
distance between the two armies was 
not more than a long day’s march. %t 
was therefore generally expected that 
the fate of the island would speedily be 
decided by a pitched battle. 

In both camps, all who did not 
understand waij were eager to fight; 
and, in both camps, the few who had 
a high reputation for mihtary science 
were agamst fighting. Neither Eosen 
nor Schomberg wished to put every 
thing on a east. Each of them knew 
intimately the defects of his own army; 
and neither of them was fully aware of 
the defects of the other’s army Eosen 
was certam that the Irish infantry were 
worse equipped, worse officered, and 
worse dialled, than any infantry that 
he had ever seen from the Gulf of 
Bothnia to the Atlantic ; and he sup- 
posed that the English troops were w^ 
trained, and were, as they doubtless 
ought to have been, amply* provided 
with every thing necessary to their 
efficiency. Numbers, he rightly judged, 
would avail httle against a gre^t supe- 
riority of arms and discipline. He 
therefore advised James to fall back, 
and even to abandon Dublin to the 
enemy, rather than hazard a battle the 
loss of which wouldjbe the loss of alL 
Athlone was the best place in the kmg- 
dom for a determined stand. The 
passage of the Shannon might be de- 
fended tiH the succours which Ji&lfort 
had been charged to solicit came from 
France ; and those succours would 
change the whole character of the war. 
But the Irish, with Tyreonnel at their 
head, were unanimous against retreat- 
ing. The blood of the ^fhole nation 
was up. James was pleased with the 
enthusiasm of his subjects, and pQ|i- 
tively declared that he would not dis- 
grace himself by leaving his capital to 
file invaders without a hlowf 

* Avaux, Sept 1689 ; Store’s Impartial 
Hlistory;Lifeof 377,378 Ong Mom. 

Sfcorj and James agree m estimating the Irish 
army at about twen^ thousand men. See ols# 
Dangeau, Oct 28. l9s9. 

t Life of James, u 377. 378. Ong. Mem, 
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In a few days it became clear that 
Schomberg had determined not schom- 
to fight. His reasons were 
weighty.* He had some good 
Dutch and Erench troops. The En- 
niskiUeners who had joined him had 
served a mihtary apprenticeship, though 
not in a very regtdar manner But the 
hulk of his army consisted of English 
peasants who had just left their cot- 
tages. 'His musketeers had still to 
learn how to load^their pieces: his 
dragoons had still to* learn how to 
manage their horses ; and these inex- 
peneneed recruits were for the most 
part commanded^by officers as inexpe- 
rienced as themselves. His troops were 
therefore not generally superior in dis- 
cipline to the Hish, and were in number 
far inferior. Nay, he found that his- 
men were almost as lU armeff; as iE 
lodged, and as ill dad, as the Celts to 
whomihey were opposed. The wealth 
of the English nation and the liberal 
votes of the English Parliament had 
entitled him to expect that he should 
he abundantly supplied with all the 
munitions of war. But he was cruelly 
disappointed. The administration had, 
ever since the death of Oliver, been 
constantly becommg more and more 
imbecile, more and more corrupt ; and 
now the Eevolution reaped what the- 
Eestoration had sown. A crowd of 
negligent or ravenous fane- rrandiof 
tionanes, formed under Charles ShCoS 
and James, plundered, starved, 
and poisoned the armi^^l^ fleets of 
WiUiam. Of these mentne most im- 
portant was Henry Shales, who, in tho 
late reign, had been Commissary Gen^ 
ral to file camp at Hounslow It 
difficult to blame the new government 
for continuing to employ Mm . for, in 
his own department, his^ experience 
far suipassed that o^any other Eng- 
hshmaai Unfortunately, in the same 
school in which he had acquired his 
experience, he had learned the whole 
art of peculation. The beef and brandy 
wMch he furnished were so bad that 
the soldiers tumed from them with 
loathmg : the tents were rotten . the 
clothing was scanty : theftiuskets broke 
in the handling Great numbers ol 
shoes were set down to the accoixa^i 
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of the government; hut) two months at ah; and whoever succeeded indis- 
after the Treasury had paid the bih, charging it, no matter in what direo 
the shoes had not arrived in Ireland, tfon, thought that he had performed a 
The means of transporting ^aggage great feat. 

and artihery were almost entirely want- "^^ile the Duke was thus employed, 

ing. An ample number of horses had the Lush eyed his camp with- j_ 
been purchased m England with the out daring to attack it. But 
public money, and had been sent to within that camp soon ap- ^en”^**** 
the banks of the Dee. But Shales peared two evils more terrible 
had let them out for harvest work to than the foe, treason, and pes- «er- 
the farmers of Cheshire, had pocketed tilence. Among the best troops 
the hire, and had^ left the troops in under his command were the French 
Ulster to get oja as they best might * exiles. And now a grave doubt arose 
Schomberg thought that, if he should, touching their fidehty. The real Hu- 
with an ill trained and ill appointed guenot refugee indeed might safely be 
army, nsk a battle a^inst a superior trusted. The dishke with which the 
force, he might not improbably be most zealous Enghsh Protestant re- 
defeated ; and he knew that a defeat garded the House of Bourbon and the 
might be followed by the loss of one Church of Eome was a lukewarm 
kingdom, perhaps by tbe loss of three feeling when compared \^th that inex- 
kingdoiES. He therefore made np his tinguishable hatred which glowed in 
mind to stand on the defensive till the bosom of the persecuted, dragooned, 
his men had been disciplme(J, and expatriated Calvinist of Languedoc, 
till reinforcements and supphes should The Irish had already remarked that 
arrive. the French heretic neither gave nor 

He entrenched himself near Dundalk took quarter * How, however, it was 
in such a manner that he could not be found that with those emigrants who had 
forced to fight against his wiE. James, sacrificed reverything for the reformed 
emboldened by the caution of his ad- religion were intermingled emigrants 
versary, and disregarding the advice of a very different sort, deserters who 
of Eosen, advanced to Ardee, appeared had run away from their standards in 
at the brsad of the whole Irish army the Low Countries, and had coloured 
before the Enghsh lines, drew up horse, their crime by pretending that they 
foot^ and artillery, m order of battle, were Protestants, and that their con- 
and displayed his banner. The English science would not suffer them to fight 
were impatient to fall on. But their for the persecutijp of their Church, 
general had made up his mind, and Some of these men, hoping that by a 
was not t^jb^aoved by tbe bravadoes second treason they might obtain both 
of the en^^^JT'by the murmurs of his pardon and reward, opened a corre- 
own soldiers. During some weeks he spondfence with Avaux. The letters- 
remained secure withm his defences, were intercepted ; and a formidable 
whEe the Irish lay a few nules off He plot was brought to light. It appeared 
set himself assiduously to drill those that, if Schomberg had been weak 
new levies which formed the greater enough to yield to the importunity of' 
part of 1^ army. He ordered ^the those who -mshed him to give battle, 
musketeers^ to be constantly exercised several Frer^ch companies would, in tbe 
in finng, sometimes at marks, ai^d some- heat of the action, have fired on the 
times by platoons; and, from the way in English, and gone over to the enemy, 
which they atfirst acquitted themselves, Sfidi a defection might weE have pro- 
it plainly appeared Ihat he had judged ducod a general panic in a better army 
wisely in not leading them out to battle, than that which was encamped under 
It was found that not gpe in four of the 

English soldiers could manage his piece * Nihell’s Journal. A French officer, in a 
r letter to Avaux, written soon after Schom- 

* See Grey’s Debates, Nov. 20, 27, 28, ICSO, beig’s landing, says, “Les Huguenots font 
and the Dialogue between a Lord Lieutenant plus do mal que les Ai>f:lois, ot tiient force 
and one of his deputies, 1002. Catholiqucs pour avoir fait resistance.” 
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Dtmdallc. It was necessary to be se- witb tbe helpless apathy of Asiatics, 
vere. Six of the conspirators werei It was in vain that Schomberg tried to 
hanged. Two hundred of their accom- teach them to improve their habitations, 
plices were sent in irons to England, and to coTer the wet earth with a thick 
Even after this winnowing, the refugees carpet of fern. Exertion had become 
were long regarded by the rest of tl^e more dreadful to them than death. It 
army wi3i unjust but not unnatural was not to be expected that men who 
‘suspicion. During some days indeed would not help themselves should help 
there was great reason to fear that the each other. Nobody asked and nobody 
-enemy would be entertained with a showed compassion. Familiarity with 
bloody fight between the English sol- ghastly spectacles woduced a hard- 
^ers and their French allies * heartedness and a despOTate impiety 

A few hours before the execution of of which an example will not easily be 
p«*tuence the chief couspirators, a general found even in the history of infectious 
‘jEngfeh muster of the army was held ; diseases. The moans of the sick were 
and it was observed that the drowned by the®blasphemy and ri- 
iranks of the Enghsh battalions looked baldry of their comrades. Sometunes, 
thin. From the first day of the cam- seated on the body of a wretch who 
paign, there had been much sickness had died in the morning, might be 
■among the recruits * but it was not till seen a wretch destined to die before 
the time of the equinox that the mor- night, cursing, singmg loose songs, and 
tality became alarming. The autumnal swallowing usquebaugh to the health 
rams of Ireland are usually hea^y, and of thefie-wL When the corpses were 
fthis year they were hea-yier than usual taken away to he buried the survivors 
The whole country was deluged; and grumbled. A dead man, they said, 
’the Duke’s camp became a marsh. The was a good screen and a good stool. 
Enniskillen men were seasoned to the Why, when there was so abundant a 
* climate The Dutch were accustomed supply of such useful articles of furni- 
to live in a country which, as a wit of ture, were people to be e3q)0sed to the 
•that age said, draws fifty feet of water cold air and forced to crouch on the 
They kept their huts dry and •clean; moist ground?* ^ 

and they had experienced and careful Many of the sick were sent by the 
officers who did not suffer them to omit Enghsh vessels which lay off* the coast 
any precaution. But tlie peasants of to Belfast, where a great hospital had 
Yor]bhire and Derbyshire had neither been prepared. But scarce half of 
constitutions prepared to resist the them lived to the end of the voyage, 
pernicious influence, nor skill to pro- More than one ship lay long in the 
tect themselves against it The bad bay of Camckfergus, ^Mj^d with 
;provisions famished by the Con^nis- carcasses, and exhaling the stench of 
saxiat aggravated the maladies gene- death, without a living man on board.t 
rated by the air. Remedies were aSnost The Irish army suffered much less, 
entirely wanting. The surgeons were The kerne of Munster or Connaught 
few. The medicine chests contained was qmte as well off in the camp as if 
-little more than lint and plaistersfor he Imd been in his own mud cabin 
wounds. The English sickened and inhaling the vapours of his quag- 
. died by hundreds. Even *thos 0 who mire. He naturally «xulted^ in the 
were not smitten by the pestilence were distress ^f the Saxon heretics, and 
unnerved and dej’eeted, and, instead flattered himself that they would be 
putting forth the energy which is the destroyed without a blow. He heard 
heritage of our race, awaited their fate with delight the guns pealing all day 

Story; Narrative transmitted by Avaux * Sto^s Impaxti|ji Histo^ ; Dumont MS. 
. _ - Not 26. t j /-< The piofaneness and dissolutenessof tbe Camp 

to Seignelay, g 1689; London Gazette, during the siclniess aie mentmned in many 
Oct 14. 1689. It IS cunous that, though Du- contemporary pamphlets both in verse and 
mont was m the camn before Dundalk, there Uprose See particularly a Satire entitled Ee- 
•is in his MS no menbion of the conspuacy foimation of Manners, part n. 

■among the French. t Story’s Impartial History. 
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over the graves of the EngUsh officers, 
till at length the funerals became too 
numerous to be celebrated mth military 
pomp, and the mournful soimds were 
succeeded by a silence more mournful 
still. 

The superiority of force was now so 
decidedly on the side of James that 
he could safely venture to detach five 
re^ments from his army* and to send 
them into Connaught Sarsfield com- 
manded them. Se did not, indeed, 
srtand so higlv as he deserved in the 
royal estimation. The King, with an 
air of mtellectual superiority which 
must have made .^vaus: and Bosen 
bite their Bps, pronounced him a brave 
fellow, but veiy scantily supphed with 
brains. It was not without great diffi- 
.culty that the Ambassador prevailed 
<on Hif Majesty to raise the best officer 
in the Irish army to the rank of Briga- 
dier. Sarsfield now fuUy vindie|^d the 
favourable opinion which hisTPrench 
patrons had formed of him He dis- 
lodged the Enghsh from Shgo ; and he 
-effectually secured Galway, which had 
been in considerable danger.* 

Ho attack, however, was made on 
the English entrenchments before Dun- 
dalk. In the midst of difficulties and 
disastees hourly multiplying, the great 
Kjualities of Schomberg appeared hourly 
more and more conspicuous. Hot in 
the fall tide of success, not on the field 
of Montes Claros, not under the walls 
of Maestricht, had he so well deserved 
the adnyr^on of mankind. BEis reso- 
lution ne^P^ve way. His prudence 
never slept His temper, in spite of 
manifold vexations and provocations, 
was always cheerful and serene. The 
effective men under his command, even 
if all were reckoned as effective who 
were not stretched on the earffii by 
fever, didfiiot now exceed five thousand 
These were hardly equal to t^ieir ordi- 
nary duty ; and yet it was necessary to 
harass them with double duty, never- 
theless so masterly were the old man’s 
dispositions that with this small force 
he faced during se-t^ral weeks twenty 
thousand troops who were accompanied 

» Avaux, Oct. |i. Nov. 1689 ; Story’s 
Smpartxal History , Life of" James, u. 3827 
■388. Ong*. Mem. , Nihell’s Journal. 


by a multitude of armed banditti. At 
length early in Hovember the 
Irish dispersed, and went to Iish and’ 
winter quarters The Duke 
they broke up his camp and mtojj inter 
retired into Bister. Just as ” 
the remains of his army were about to 
move, a rumour spread that the enemy 
was approaching in great force. Had 
this rumour been true, the danger would 
have been extreme. But the English 
regiments, though they had been re- 
duced to a third part of their comple- 
ment, and though the men who were 
m best health were hardly able to 
shoulder arms, showed a strange joy 
and alacrity at the prospect of battle, 
and swore that the Papists should pay 
for all the misery of the last month. 
“We English,” Schomberg said, iden- 
tifying himself goodhnmonredly with 
the people of the country which had 
adopted him, “we English have stomach 
enough for fighting. It is a pity that 
we are not as fond of some other parts 
of a soldier’s business.” 

The alarm proved false : the Duke’s 
army dj>parted unmolested: but the 
highway along which he retired pre- 
sented a piteous and hideous spectacle. 
A loi^ team of waggons laden with 
the sick jolted over the rugged pave- 
ment. At every jolt some wretched 
man gave up the ghost. The corpse 
was flung out and left unburied to the 
foxes and eiows. The whole number 
of those who med, m the camp at 
Dundalk, in the hospital at Belfast, on 
the road, and on the sea, amounted to 
ahoVe six thousand. The survivors 
were quartered for the winter in the 
towns and villages of Ulster. The 
general fixed his head quarters at Lis- 
burn.* 

His conduct was variously judged. 

♦ Story's Impartial History; Sebomberg’s 
Hespatebes; Nibell's Journal, and James’s 
Life ; Burnet, ii. 20 ; Bangean’s Journal dui- 
ifug this autumn ; the Narrative sent by Avaux 
to Seignelay, and the Dumont MS. The lying 
of the London G-azette IS monstrous. Through 
the whole autumn the troops are constantly 
said to be m good condition. In the absurd 
drama entitled the Eoyal Voyage, which was 
acted for the amusement of the rabble of Lon- 
don in 1689, the Irish are represented as 
attadang some of the sick English. The Eng- 
lish put the assailant^r to the rout, and then 
diop down dead. 
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"Wise and candid men said tliat lie had 
surpassed himself, and that 
InSSt there was no other captain in 
schoL Europe who, with raw troops, 
coSSSot ignorant officers, with 

scanty stores, having to contend 
at once against a hostile army of greatly 
superior force, against a villanotLS com- 
missariat, against a nest of traitors in 
his own camp, and against a disease 
more murderons than the sword, would 
have brought the campaign to a close 
without the loss of a flag or a gun. On 
the other hand, many of those newly 
commissioned majors and captains, 
whose helplessness had increased all 
his perplexities, and who had not one 
quaMeation for their posts except 
personal courage, grumbled at the skill 
and patience which had saved them 
from destruction. Their complaints 
were echoed on the other side of Saint 
Oeorge’s Channel Some of the mur- 
murmg, though unjust, was excusable. 
!rhe parents, who had sent a gallant 
lad, in his first uniform, to fight his 
way to glory, might be pardoned if, 
when they learned that he had d$ed on a 
wisp of straw without medical atten- 
dance, and had been buried in a swamp 
without any Christian or military<cere- 
mony, their affliction made them hasty 
and unreasonable. But with the cry of 
bereaved families was mingled another 
cry much less respectable. All the 
hearers and tellers of i^ews abused the 
general who furnished them with so 
Httle news to hear and to tell. For men 
of that sort are so greedy after excite- 
ment that they far more readily forgive 
a commander who loses a battle than a 
commander who declines one. The 
politicians, who delivered their oracles 
from the thickest doud of tobacco 
smoke at Garroway’s, confidently asked, 
without knowing any thing,* either of 
war m general, or of Irish war in par- 
ticular, why Schomberg did not fight.^ 
They could not venture to say that he 
did not understand his calLmg. He 
had, in his day, they acknowledged, 
been an excellent officer but he was 
very old. He seemed to bear his years 
well : but his faculties were not what 
they had been : his i^mory was failing , 
and it was well known that he some- 
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I times forgot in the afternoon what he 
|jhad done in the morning It may be 
doubted whether there ever existed a 
human beifig whose mind was quite as 
firmly toned at eighty as at forty. But 
that Schomberg’s intellectual powers 
had been little impaired by years is 
sufficiently proved by his despatches, 
which are still extant, and which are 
models of official writing, terse, per- 
spicuous, full of imp^ctaut facts and 
weighty reasons, compressed into the 
smallest possible number*of words. In 
those despatches he sometimes alluded, 
not angrily, but with calm disdain, to 
the censures throw® upon his conduct 
by shallow babblers, who, never having 
seen any military operation more im- 
portant than the relieving of the guard 
at Whitehall, imagined that the easiest 
thing in the world was to gain great 
victories in any situation and against 
any oddi^' and by sturdy patriots who 
were convinced that one fiSiglish carter 
or thresher, who had not yet learned 
how to load a gun or port a pike, was 
a match for any six musketeers of King 
Lewis’s household.* 

TTnsatiafactoiy as had been the 
results of the campaign in Ire- jiantun# 
land, the results of the man- 
time operations of the year were*^ more 
I unsatirfactoiy stilL It had been con- 
fidently expected that, on the sea, 
England, allied with Holland, would 
have been far more than a match for 
the power of Lewis ; but every thing 
went wrong. Herbert h^ip^Aer the 
unimportant skirmish of Bantry Bay, 
returned with his squadron to Ports- 
mouth. There he found that he had 
not lost the good opmion either of the 
public or of the government The 
Hons* of Commons thanked hi m for 
his services; and he received signal 
marks of the favour of the Crown. He 
had not Been at the coronation, and 
,had therefore missed his share of the 
rewards which, at the time of that 
solemmty, had been distributed among 
the chief agents in the Eevolution. 
The omission wasBnow repaired ; and 
he was created Earl of Tomngton* 
The King went down to Portsmouth, 

-fc See Ms despatches m the appendix to 
Dalrymple’s Memous. 
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dined on board of the Admiral’s flag shipboard he was accompanied by a 
ship, expressed the fullest confidenca bevy of courtesans. There was scarcely 
in the v^our and loyalty of the navy, an hour of the day or of the night 
knighted two gallant captanfe, Cloudes- when he was not under the influence 
ley Shovel and John Ashby, and or- of^claret. Being insatiable of pleasure, 
dered a donative to be divided among ^e necessarily became insatiable of 
the seamen.* wealth. Yet he loved flattery almost 

We cannot Justly blame William for as much as either wealth or pleasure. 
Maiadmi- having a high opinion of Tor- He had long been in the habit of 
of tS*” rington. For Torrihgton was exacting the most abject homage from 
iington. generajb^ regarded as one of those who were under his command* 
the bravest andmost skilful ojfficers in His flag ship was a little Versailles* 
the navy. He had been promoted to He expected his captains to attend him 
the rank of Rear Admiral of England to his cabin when he went to bed, and 
by James, who, if he understood any to assemble every morning at his. 
thing, understood^ maritime affairs, levee. He even suffered them to dresa 
That place and other lucrative places him. One of them combed his flowing 
Tornngton had relinquished when he wig; another stood ready with the 
found that he could retain them only embroidered coat. Under such a chief 
by gyibinitting to be a tool of the there could he no discipline. His tars 
Jesuitical cabaL Ho man had taken a passed their time in rioting among the 
more active, a more liazardous, or a rabble of Portsmouth. Those officers, 
more useful part in effecting rtie Revo- who had won his favour by servihty 
lution. It seemed, therefore, that no and adulation easily obtained leave of 
man had fairer pretensions^ to be put absence, and spent weeks in London, 
at the head of the naval administration, revelhng in taverns, scouring the* 
Yet no man could be more unfit for streets, or making love to the masked 
such a post His morals had always ladies fn the pit of the theatre. The 
been loose, so loose indeed that the victuallers soon found out with whom 
firmness with which in the late reign they had to deal, and sent down to* 
he had adhered to his religion had the jBeet casks of meat which dogs 
exeitfd much surprise. His glorious would not tourii, and barrels of beer 
disgrace indeed seemed to have pro- which smelt worse than bilge water* 
duced a salutary effect on his character. Meanwhile the British Channel seemed 
Li poverty and exile he rose from a to he abandoned to French rovers. Our 
voluptuary into a hero. But, as merchantmen -^re hoarded in sight of 
soon as prosperity returned, the hero the ramparts of Plymouth. The sugar 
sank into a voluptuary; and fleet from the "West Indies lost seven 

the relapse was deep and hopeless. The ships. The whole value of the prizes 
nerves of his mind, which had been taken by the cruisers of the enemy in 
during a short time braced to a high the immediate neighbourhood of our 
tone, were now so much relaxed by island, while Torrington was engaged 
vice that he was utterly incapable of with his bottle and his haram, was 
selfdenial or of strenuous eaiertion estimated at six hundred thousand 
The vulgar courage of a foremast man pounds. So difficult was it to obtain 
he still retained. But both as Admiral the convdy of a man of war, except by 
and as First Lord of the Admiralty he giving immense bribes, that our traders 
was utterly inefficient. Month ^ter,, were forced to hire the services of Hutch 
month the fleet which should have pnvateers, and found these foreign 
been the terror of the seas lay m bar- mercenaries muohmore useful and much 
hour while he was diverting himself in less greedy than the officers of our own 
London. The saiiors, punning upon royad navy,* 
his new title, gave him the name of 

LordTanJ'-in-town. When he came on ^ ^ 

^ If G-re/sDebates, Nov. 13, 14 18. 23,1689. See» 

among numeious pasquinades, the Parable of 
* London Gazette, May 20. 1689. the Bearboitmg, Reformation of Manners, » 
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The only department with which no 
confinen. could be fotmd was the 
taiaffaiM, department of Foreign Affairs. 
There “Wilham was his own mimster; 
and, where he was his own ministef, 
there were no delays, no blunders, no 
jobs, no treasons. The difficulties with 
which he had to contend were indeed 
great. Even at the Hagae he had to 
enconnter an opposition which all his 
wisdom and ffnnness could, with the 
strenuous support of Heinsius, scarcely 
oTercome. The Enghsh were not aware 
that, while they were murmuring at 
their Sovereign's partialityfor the land 
of his birth, a strong party in Holland 
was murmuring at his partiahty for the 
land of his adoption. The Hutch am- 
bassadors at Westminster complained 
that the terms of alliance which he pro- 
posed were derogatory to the digmty 
jand prejudicial to the interests of the 
/repuhhc ; that wherever the honour of 
the English flag was concerned, he was 
punctilious and obstinate ; that he pe- 
remptorily insisted on an article which 
int^dicted all trade with France, and 
which could not but be grievou^y felt 
on the Exchange of Amsterdam ; that, 
when they expressed a hope that the 
Navigation Act would be repealedk he 
burst out a laughing, and told them 
that the thing was not to be thought 
of He earned all ins points; and a 
solemn contract was made by which 
England and the Batarsan federation 
bound themselves to stand firmly by 
each other against France, and not to 
make peace except by mutual consent. 
But one of the Hutch plenipotentiaries 
declared that he was a&aid of being 
one day held up to obloquy as a traitor 
for concedmg so much ; and the signa- 
ture of another plainly appeared to 
liave been traced by a hand shaking 
with emotion.* • 

Satire, the Mock Moumera, a Satire. See 
also Pepjs's Diary kept at Tangier, Oct. 15. 
1683 . 

* The best account of these negotiations 
will be found in Wagenaar, Ixn He had 
■access to Witseu’s papers, and has quoted 
largely from them. It was Witsen who 
signed m violent agitation, “ zo als,” he sajs, 
**my3ie beevende hand getuigeu kan.” The 
treaties will be found m Dumont’s Coips 
Diplomatique. They wd^e signed in A.ugust 
1689. 


Meanwhile under William’s skilful 
management a treaty of alhanee had 
been concluded between the States Ge- 
neral and tlft Emperor. To that treaty 
Spam and England gave in their ad- 
Jbesion , and thus the four great powers 
which had long been bound together 
by a Mendly imderstanding were bound 
together by a formal contract * 

But before that formal contract had 
been signed and seale^ all the con- 
tracting parties were in arms Early 
in the year 1689 war wafe raging all 
over the Continent from the Haemus 
to the Pyrenees. France, attacked at 
once on every side, flade on every side 
a vigorous defence ; and her Turkish 
allies kept a great German force fully 
employed m Serna and Bulgaria On 
the whole, the results of the military 
operations of the summer were not un- 
favourable to the confederates. Beyond 
the Han^e, the Christians, under 
Prince Lewis of Baden, gamed a suc- 
cession of victories over the Mussul- 
mans. In the passes of Rou&siUon, the 
French troops contended without any 
decisive advantage agamst the martial 
peasantry of Catalonia. One German 
army, led by the Elector of Bavaria, 
occupied the Archbishopric of Cologne. 
Another was commanded by Charles, 
Huke of Lorraine, a sovereign 'who, 
driven ffom his own dominions by the 
arms of France, had turned soldier of 
fortune, and had, as such, obtained both 
distmetion and revenge. He inarched 
against the devastators of^iipi^^alati- 
nate, forced them to retire behind the 
Ehine, and, after a long siege, took the 
important and strongly fortified city of 
Mentz. 

Between the Sambre and the Meuse 
the French, commanded by Marshal 
Humieres, were opposed to the^^Hutch, 
commanded by the Prince of Waldeck, 
an officer •tvho had long served the 
f tates General with fidehty and abihly, 
though not always with good fortune, 
and who stood mgh in the estunation 
of William Under Waldeck’s orders 
was Marlborough, to%hom William had 
confided an English brigade consistmg 

# The treaty between the Emperor and the 
States General is dated Maj 12 IChD. It ^v^Jl 
be found in Dumont’s Coips Diplomatique. 
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of the best regiments of the old army terest hatred. In his behaTioxir on 
of James. Second to Marlborough ift a field of battle malice itself conld 
command, and second also in profes- find little to censure: but there were 
sional skill, was Thomas Talmash, a ojjier parts of his conduct which pre- 
brave soldier, destined to a fate never sented a fair mark for obloq[uy. Avarice 
to be mentioned without shame and jis rarely the vice of a young man * it is 
indignation. Between the army of rarely the vice of a great man . but 
Waldeck and the army of Humieres Marlborough was one of the few who 
no general action took place * but in a have, in the bloom of youth, loved lucre 
succession of combats the advantage more than wine or women, and whoi 
was on the si^ of the confederates have, at the height of greatness, loved 
Of these combats the most im- lucre more than power or fame. All 
ffS* portant took place at Walcourt the precious gifts which nature had 
on the fifth of August. The lavished on him he valued chiefly for 
French attacked ^ outpost defended what they would fetch. At twenty he 
by the Enghslibn^de, were vigorously made money of his beauty and his 
repulsed, and were forced to retreat m vigour. At sixty he made money of 
confusion, abandoning a few field pieces his genius and his glory. The applauses 
to the conquerors and leaving more which were justly due to his conduct 
thaivisix htmdred corpses on the ground at Walcourt could not altogether drown* 
Marlborough, on this as on eveiy similar the voices of those who muttered that, 
occasion, acquitted himself like a valiant wherever a broad piece was to be saved 
and skilful captam. The Coldstream or got, this hero was a mere Euelio, a 
Guards commanded by Talmash, and mere Harpagon ; that^ though he drew 
the regiment which is now called the a large allowance under pretence of 
sixteenth of the line, commanded by keeping a public table, he never asked 
Colonel Robert Hodges, distinguished an ojB^er to dmner ; that his muster 
themselves highly. The Royal regi- rolls were fraudulently made up ; that 
ment too, which had a few months he pocketed pay in the names of men 
before set up the standard of rebellion who had long been dead, of men who 
at Ig^wich, proved on this day that had ^een kiUed in his own sight four 
William, in ^ely pardoning that great years before at Sedgemoor ; that there 
fault, had acted not less wisely than were twenty such names in one troop ; 
generously. The testimony which Wal- that there were thirty six in another, 
deck in his despatch bore to the gallant Nothing but the umon of dauntless 
conduct of the islanders was read with courage and d^mmanding powers of 
delig ht by th eir countrymen. The fight mind with a bland temper and winning 
indeecP^i ino more than a skirmish : manners could have enabled him to 
but it was a sharp and bloody skirmish, gam and keep, in spite of faults emi- 
There had within living memory been nently unsoldierbke, the good will of 
no equally serious encounter between his soldiers.* 

the English and French ; and our an- About the time at which the con- 
cestors were naturally elated by finding tending armies m every part of 
that many years of inaction affd vas- Europe were going into winter SlSsen* 
salage dtd not appear to have enervated quarters,^ newPontiffascended 
the courage of the nation.* ^ the chair of Saint Peter. In- 

The Jacobites however discovered nocent the Eleventh was no " 
iTnpTita. in the evonts of the campaign more Eds fate had been strange 
thrown on ^-hundant matter for invective, indeed. His conscientious and fervent 
Marl- Marlborough was, not without attachment to the Church of which he 
reason, the object of their hit- was the head had induced him, at one 

* See the Bear Bargain, a Jacohite pam- 
* See tho^espatch of Waldeck in the Lon- phlet, clandestinely printed in 1690. “ I have 
don Gazette, Aug 26 1689 , Histoncal Ee- not patience/’ says the -writer, after thie 
cords of the First Eegiment of Foot ; Ba®- wretch (Marlborough^i to mention any other, 
gean, Aug. 28. ; Monthly Mercury, September All are innocent compoiatively, even Eirke 
1689. himself.” 
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of tile most critical conjunctuies m ter The Anglican^ Church was, at this 
history, to ally himself with her mortal 4ime, not less distracted than The High 
enemies. The news of his decease was the Gallican Church. The 
received with concern and alarm hy first of Aii^t had been fixed dm& on 
Protestant princes and commonweallJis, by Act of Parliament as the ject of the 
and with joy and hope at Versailles day before the dose of which 
and Dublin. An extraordinary ambas- all benefieed clergymen and aU persons 
eador of high rank was instantly holding academical ofGLces must, on 
despatched by Lewis to Borne. The pain of suspension, swear aUegiauee to 
French garrison which had been placed Wilham and Mary. During the earher 
in Avignon was withdrawn. When the part of the summer, t]^e Jacobites had 
votes of the Condave had been united hoped that the number of nonjurors 
in favour of Peter Ottobuoni, an would be so considerable as seriously 
ancient Cardmal who assumed the ap- to alarm and embarrass the Govem- 
j>ellation of Alexander the Eighth, the ment. But this hope was disappointed, 
representative of France assisted at the Few indeed of th^lergy were Wbgs. 
installation, bore up the cope of the new Few were Tories of tiiat moderate 
Pontif? and put into the hands of Bjs school which acknowledged, rductantly 
Holiness a letter in which the Most and with reserve, that extreme abuses 
Christian King dedared that he re- might sometimes justify a nat^n in 
nounced the odious privilege of protect- resorting to extreme remedies The 
ing robbers and assassins. Alexander great majority of the profession still 
pressed the letter to Ins bps, embraced held thtf'doetnne of passive obedience : 
the bearer, and talked with rapture of but that majority was now divided into 
the near prospect of reconciliation, two sections. A question, which, before 
Lewis began to entertain a hope that the Eevolution, had been mere matter 
the influence of the Vatican might be of speculation, and had therefore, 
exerted to dissolve the alliance'between though sometimes incidentally raised, 
the House of Austria and the heretical been, by most persons, very superficially 
usurper of the English throne. James considered, had now become practically 
was even more sanguine. Hr was most important. The doctrine of passive 
foolish enough to expect that the new obedience being taken for granted, to 
Pope would give him money, and whom was that obedience due ? While 
ordered Melfort, who had now acquitted the hereditary right and the possession 
liimself of his mission at Versailles, to were conjoined, there was no room for 
hasten to Eome, and ^^eg His Holiness doubt * hut the hereditary nght and 
to contribute something towards the the possession were now separated, 
good work of upholding pure religion One prince, raised by tb^JfefpDlution, 
in the British islands But it soon, ap- was reigning at Westminster, passing 
peared that Alexander, though he might laws, appomtmg magistrates and pre- 
hold language different from that of his lates, sending forth armies and fleets. 
|)redecessor, was determined to follow Bhs Judges decided causes BGs 
in essentials his predecessor’s policy Sherifife arrested debtors, and executed 
The original cause of the quarrel crimnaals. Justice, order, ^ property, 
between the Holy See and Lewis was v ould cease to exist, and society would 
not removed. The King continued to be resolved into chaos, but for his Great 
appoint prelates ; the Pope continued Seal. Afiother prince, deposed by the 
to refuse them institution; and tha Eevolution, was living abroad. He 
consequence was that a fourth part of could exercise none of the powers and 
the dioceses of France had bishops who perform none of the duties of a ruler, 
were incapable of performing any epi- and could, as it seemed, be restored 
scopal function.* only by means as^olent as those by 

* See the Ilercrtriesfor September 1 689, and tions, and his memorials to theTPopo and the 
the four following months See also "Wei- #5aidmal of Este, are among the Naiino Pa- 
wood’s Mercunns Beormatus of Sept, 18. pers , and some extracts have been, punted by 
Sept. 25. and Oct, 8. 1689. Melfort’s Instruc- Maepherson. 
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which he had been displaced. To 
which of these two pnnces did Christ 
tian men owe allegiance ? 

To a large part of the clergy it ap- 
Artfo. peared that the plain letter of 
KneS Scripture required them to 
oathi submit to the Sovereign who 
was in possession, without troubling 
themselves about his title. The powers 
which the Apostle, in the text most 
familiar to the Anghcan divines of that 
age, pronounces to be ordained of God, 
are not the powers that can be traced 
back to a legitimate origin, but the 
powers that be. When Jesus was 
asked whether the Thosen people might 
lawfully give tribute to Caesar, he 
rephed by asking the questioners, not 
whether Csesar could make out a 
pedigree derived from the old royal 
house of Judah, but whether the coin 
which they scrupled to pay into Caesar’s 
treasury came from Caesar’s ^&iint, in 
other words, whether Caesar actually 
possessed the authority and performed 
the functions of a ruler 

It is generally held, with much ap- 
pearance of reason, that the most trust- 
worthy comment on the text of the 
Gospels and Epistles is to be found in 
the practice of the primitive Christians, 
when mat practice can be satisfactorily 
ascertaitied ; and it so happened that 
the times during which the Church is 
imiversally acknowledged to have been 
in the highest state of puritywere times 
of frequent and violent political change. 
One the Apostles appears to 

have lived to see four Emperors pnlled 
down in little more than a year. Of 
the martyrs of the third centmy a great 
proportion must have been able to re- 
member ten or twelve revolutions. 
Those martyrs must have had ocC^ion 
often to Consider what was their "duty 
towards a prinSe just raised^to power 
by a successful insurrection. That 
they were, one and all, deterred by the 
fear of punishment ^m doing what 
they thought right, is an imputation 
which no candid infidel would throw 
on them. Yet, if tfiere be any propo- 
sition which can with perfect confidence 
be affirmed touching the early Chn^ 
tians, it is this, that they never once 
refused obedience to any actual ruler 


on account of the illegitimacy of his 
title. At one time, indeed, the supreme 
power was claimed by twenly or thirty 
c(gnpetitors Every provmce firom 
BnUm to Egypt had its own Augustus, 
oAU these pretenders could not be right- 
ful Emperors Yet it does not appear 
that, in any place, the faithful had any 
scruple about submitting to the person 
who, in that place, exercised the im- 
perial functions. While the Christian 
of Eome obeyed Aurelian, the Christian 
of Lyons obeyed Tetncus, and the 
Christian of Palmyra obeyed Zenobia. 
“Day and night,” — such were the 
words which the great Cypnan, Bishop 
of Carthage, adchessed to the repre- 
sentative of Valerian and Gallienus, — 
“ day and mght do we Christians pray 
to the one true God for the safety of 
our Emperors” Yet those Emperors 
had a few months before pulled down 
their predecessor ^milianus, who had 
pulled down his predecessor GaUus, 
who had climbed to power on the rums 
of the house of his predecessor Deems, 
who had slam his predecessor Philip, 
who haS. slain his predecessor Gordian 
W'as it possible to believe that a samt, 
who had, in the short space of thirteen 
or fot&teen years, borne true allegiance 
to this series of rebels and regicides, 
would have made a schism in the 
Christian body rather than acknowledge 
King Wilham and Queen Mary? A 
hundred times uliose Anglican divines 
who had taken the oa& challenged 
their more scrupulous brethren to cite 
a single instance in which the primitive 
Church had refused obedience to a 
successful usurper; and a hundred 
times the challenge was evaded. The 
nonjurors had little to say on this head, 
except that precedents were of no force 
when opppsed to prineijfies, a proposi- 
tion which came with but a bad grace 
from a school which had always pro- 
cessed an almost superstitions reverence 
for the authority of the Eathers.* 

* See the Answer of a Nonjuior to the Bi- 
shop of Saruui’s challenge in the Appendix to 
the Life of Kettlewell Among the Tanner 
MSS. m the Bodleian Library is a paper 
which, as Sancroft thonglit it worth preserv- 
ing, I venture to quote- The writer, a strong 
nonjuror, after t^ang to evade, hy many 
nitiable shifts, the argument drawn by a moiie 
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To precedents drawn from later and 
more corrupt times little respect -was 
due. But, even in the history of later 
and more corrupt times, the nonjui»rs 
could not easily find any precedent 
that could serve their purpose. In ouT 
own country many Kings, who had not 
the hereditary right, had filled the 
throne • hut it had never been thought 
inconsistent with the duty of a Christian 
to be a true begeman to such Kings. 
The usurpation of Henry the FourSi, 
the more odious usurpation of Eichard 
the Third, had produced no schism in 
the Church Ajs soon as the usurper 
was firm m his seat, Bishops had done 
homage to him for their domains: 
Convocations had presented addresses 
to him, and granted him supplies ; nor 
had any casuist ever pronoimced that 
such submission to a prince in posses- 
sion was deadly sin. * 

With the practice of the -whole 
Christian world the authoritative teach- 
ing of the Church of England appeared 
to be in strict harmony. The Homily 
on Wilful Eebellion, a discouri^e which 

compliant divine from the practice of the 
pnimave Church, proceeds thus: “Suppose 
the primitive Chnsbans all alonir,fFom the 
time of the very Aiwstles, had been as regard- 
less of their oaths by former princes as he 
suggests, will he therefore say that their prac- 
tice IS to be a rule? HI things have been 
done, and very generally abetted, by men of 
othenvise very orthodox principles.” The 
ai^rument from the practice of the primitive 
Christians is very strongly put in a tract 
entitled The Doctrine of Non-resistance or 
Passive Obedience No "Way concerned in the 
Controversies now depending between the 
WiHiamites and the Jacobites, by a Lay 
Gentleman, of the Communion of the Church 
of England, as by Law establish’d, 1689. The 
author of this tract was Edmxmd Bohun, 
whom I shall have occasion to mention here- 
after. 

* One of the most adulatory addresses ever 
voted by a Convocation was to JB,ichard the 
Third. It wiU be found in Wilkins’s Concilia. 
Dryden, in his fine rrfacimento of one of the 
finest passages in the Prologue to the Canter- 
bury Tales, represents the Good Parson 
choosmg to resign his benefice rather than 
acknowledge the Duke of Lancaster to be 
King of England Por this representation no 
warrant can be found m Chaucer’s Poem, or 
any where else. Dr} den wished to wiite 
somethmg that would gall the clergy who had 
taken the oaths, and therefore attributed to a 
Roman Catbohc pnest of the fouiteenth cen- 
tury a superstition Which oiiginatecl among 
the Anghcan priests of the seventeenth cen- 
tury. 
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inculcates, in unmeasured terms, the 
duty of obeying rulers, speahs of none 
but actuaJeTulers. Hay, the people are 
distinctly told in that Homily that 
they are hound to obey, not only their 
legitimate prmce, hut any usurper 
whom G-od shall in anger set over 
them for them sins. And surely it 
would be the height of absurdity to 
say that we must acc^t submissively 
such usurpers as God'sends in auger, 
but must pertinaciously «-withhold our 
obedience from usurpers whom ETe 
sends in mercy. Grant that it was a 
crime to invite tlj^ Prince of Orang© 
over, a crime to join him, a crime to 
make him King; yet what -was the 
whole history of the Jewish nation and 
of the Christian Church but a record 
of cases in which Providence had 
brought good out of evil ? And what 
theologj^n would assert that, in such 
eases, we ought, from abhorrence of 
the evil, to reject the good? 

On these grounds a large body of 
di-vines, stiU asserting the doctrine that 
to resist the Sovereign must always be 
sinful, conceived that William was no-w 
the Sovereign whom it would be sinful 
to resist. 

To these arguments the ncaj'urora 
replied that Saint Paul must 
have meant by the powers 
that he the rightful powers SJngtho 
that be ; and that to put any 
other interpretation on his words 
would be to outrage se nse, to 

dishonour religion, to giffl^andal to 
weak believers, to give an occasion of 
triumph to scofiers. The feelings of 
all mankind must be shocked by the 
proposition that, as soon as a King, 
howler dear his title, however -wise 
and, good his administration, is ex- 
pelled by traitors, aU ];js servants are 
bound tQb abandon him, and to range 
'themselves on the side of his enemies. 
In all ages and nations, fidelity to a 
good cause in adversity had been re- 
garded as a virtue. In all ages and 
nations, the politj^an whose practice 
was always to he on the side which 
was uppermost had beem despised. 
pTliis ne-w Tor3’ism was worse than 
Whiggism To break through the ties 
of allegiance because the Sovereign 
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was a tyrant was doubtless a very 
great sin : but it was a sin for whicb 
specious names and pretexts might be 
found, and into which a Jjrave and 
generous man, not instructed m dmne 
truth and guarded by divine grace, 
might easily fall But to break through 
the ties of allegiance merely because 
the Sovereign was unfortunate was not 
only wicked, but dirty. Could any 
imbeliever offer a greater insult to the 
Scriptures thau^oy asserting that the 
Scriptures had enjoined on Christians 
as a sacred duty what the light of 
nature had taught heathens to regard 
as the last excess o%baseness ? In the 
Scriptures was to be found the history 
-of a King of Israel, driven from his 
palace by an unnatural son, and com- 
pelled to fly beyond Jordan. David, 
like Barnes, had the right * Absalom, 
like William, had the possession. I 
Would any student of lli%» sacred | 
writmgs dare to affirm that the con- 
-duct of Shimei on that occasion was 
proposed as a pattern to be imitated, 
and that BarziUai, who loyally adhered 
to lus fugitive master, was resisting 
the ordinance of God, and receiving to 
himself damnation ? Would any true 
-son of the Church of England seriously 
maiutAn that a man who was a stre- 
nuous royalist till after the battle of 
Kaseby, who then went over to the 
Parliament, who, as soon as the Parlia- 
ment had been purged, became an 
obsequious servant of the Bump, and 
who, a s^f^ n as the Bump had been 
-ejected, pBi'essed himself a faithful 
subject of the Protector, was more 
■deserving of the respect of Christian 
men than the stout old Cavalier who 
bore true fealty to Charles the Pirst m 
prison and to Charles the Second in 
oxile, and who was ready to put lands, 
hberfy, Cfe, ii^ peril, rather than ac- 
knowl^e, by word or act, the author- 
ity of any of the upstart governments 
which, during that evil time, obtained 
possession of a power not legitimately 
theirs^ And what distinction was 
there between that ^^ase and the case 
which Lad now arisen ? That Crom- 
well had fictually enjoyed as much 
power as William, nay much morep 
power than William, was quite certain. 

Toi^ in. 


That the power of William, as well as 
the power of Cromwell, had an il- 
legitimate origin, every divine who 
hdd the doctrine of nonresistance 
woi^ld admit How then was it pos- 
sible for such a divine to deny that 
(fbodience had been due to Cromwell, 
and yet to affirm that it was due to 
WilLam ? To suppose that there could 
be such ineonsisteney without dis- 
honesty would be, not chanty, but 
weakness. Those who were determined 
to comply with the Act of Parliament 
would do better to speak out, and to 
say, what every body knew, that they 
compLed simply to save their bene- 
fices The motive was no doubt 
strong That a clergyman who was a. 
husband and a father should look 
forward with dread to the first of 
August and the first of Eehruaiy was 
natural But he would do well to 
remember that, however terrible might 
be the day of suspension and the day 
of deprivation, there would assuredly 
come two other days more temble 
still, the day of death and the day of 
jud^enf * 

The swearmg clergy, as they were 
called, were not a little perplexed by 
this reasoning. Nothing embarrassed 
them more than the analogy which the 
nonjurors were never weaiy of pointing 
out between the usurpation of Cromwell 
and the usurpation of William. Eor 
there was in tha^age no High Church- 
man who would not have thought him- 
self reduced to an absurdity, if he had 
been reduced to the necessil^ of saying 
that the Church had commanded her 
sons to obey Cromwell. And yet it was 
impossible to prove that William was 
more folly m possession of supreme 
power than Cromwell had been. The 
swearers therefore avoided coming to 
close quarters with the nonjurors on 
this point as carefully as the nonjurors 
avoided coming to close quarters with 
the swearers on the question touching 
the practice of the primitive Church. 

The truth is that the theory of go- 

» See the defence of the profe«Bion which 
the Eight Reverend Father in God J obn Iia^ 
Lord Bishop of Chichester, made upon his 
deathbed concerning p-.ssiye obedience and 
tihe new oaths. 1690. 

H 
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vemment wliich had long been taught 1900, might find princes who derive 
by the clergy was so absurd that it their title from the votes of the Con* 
could lead to nothing but absurdity, vention reigning in peace and pro* 
■Whether the priest who adhered to that sperity. r No matter • they would still 
theory swore or refused to swear, he be usurpers ; and, if, in liie twentieth 
was alike unable to give a rational ex- or twenty first century, any person who 
planation of his conduct If he swdr e, could m^e out a better right by blood 
he could vindicate his swearing only by to the crown should call on a late pos- 
laying down propositions against which terity to acknowledge him as King, 
every honest heart instinctively revolts, the call must he obeyed on peril of 
only by proclaiming that Christ had eternal perdition. ^ 
commanded the Church to desert the A Whig might wed enjoy the thought 
righteous cause as soon as that cause that the controversies 'rhieh had arisen 
ceased to prosper, and to strengthen among his adversaries had established 
the hands of successful viUany against the soundness of his own pohtical creed. 
afflicted virtue. And yet, strong as The disputants r'ho had long agreed 
were the objections to this doctrine, the in accusing him of an impious error 
objections to the doctrine of the non- had now effectually vindicated him, and 
juror were, if possible, stronger still, refuted one another The High Church- 
According to hun, a Christian nation man who took the oaths had shown by 
ought always to be in a state of slavery irrefragable arguments from the73-ospel& 
or m a state of anarchy. Somethmg is and the Epistles, from the uniform, 
to be said for the man who sacrifices practice of the primitive Church, and 
liberty to preserve order. Somethmg from the explicit declarations of the- 
is to be said for the man who sacnfiees Anglican Church, that Christians were- 
order to preserve liberiy. For liberty not in all cases bound to pay obedience- 
and order are two of the greatest bless- to the prince who had the hereditary 
ings which a society can enjoy; and, title. The High Churchman who would 
when unfortunately they appear to be not take the oaths had shown as satis- 
incompatible, much indulgence is due factorily that Christians were not in all 
to those who take either side JBut the cases bound to pay obedience to the 
nonjuror sacnficed, not liberty to order, prince who was actually reigfiing. It 
not order to liberty, but both liberty followed that* to entitle a government 
and order to a superstition as stupid to the .illegiance of subjects, something 
and degrading as the Egyptian worship was necessary different from mere legi- 
of cats and onions ,JVhile a particular timacy, and different also from mere 
person, differing from other persons by possession What that something was 
the mere accident of birth, was on the the Whigs had no diffigjjl^ in pro- 
throne, though he might be a Nero, nouncmg. In their view, the end for 
there was to he no insubordination, which aU governments had been insti- 
When any other person was on the tuted was the happiness of society* 
throne, though he might he an Alfred, While the magistrate was, on the whole,, 
there was to be no obedience. It mat- notwithstanding some faults a ministep 
tered not how frantic and wicked might for^good, Reason taught mankind to- 
be the administration of the dynasty obey him ; and Religion, ^ving her 
which had the hereditary tatle^ or how solemn sanction to Ji® teaching of 
wise and virtuous might be the admin- Reasonyicommanded mankind to revere 
istration of a government sprung froiclf bi-m as divinely commissioned. But if 
a revolution. Nor could any time t)f he proved to be a minister for evil, on 
hmifatian be pleaded against tbe elaim what grounds was he to he considered 
of the expelled family. The lapse of as divinely commissioned? The Tories 
years, the lapse of ages, made no change, who swore had proved that he ought 
To the end of the world, Christians not to he so considered on account of 
were to regulate their politieal conduct the origin of his power T the Tones 
simply according^ to the pedigree of* who would not swear had proved as 
their ruler. The year 1800, the year | dearly that he ought not to be so con- 
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sidered on account of the existence of 
his power 

Some violent and acrimonious Whigs 
triumphed ostentatiously and^th mer- 
ciless insolence over the perplexed and 
divided pnesthood. The nonjuror they 
generally affected to regard with con- 
temptuous pity as a dull and perverse, 
but sincere, bigot, whose absurd prac- 
tice was in harmony with his absurd 
theory, and who might plead, in excuse 
for the infatuatioft which impelled him 
to ruin his coi^tiy, that the same in- 
fatuation had impelled him to rum 
himself. They reserved their sharpest 
taunts for those di'jmes who, having, 
in the days of the Jaxclusion Bill and 
the Eye House Plot, been distinguished 
by zeal for the divine and mdefeasible 
right of the hereditary Sovereign, were 
now ready to swear fealty to an usurper 
Was this then the real sense of all those 
sublime phrases which had refunded 
dunng twenty nine years from mnume- 
rable pulpits? Hiid the thousands of 
clergymen, who had so loudly boasted 
of the unchangeable loyalty of their 
order, really meant only that their 
loyal^ would remain unchangeable till 
the next change of fortune? It was 
idle, it was impudent m them to pre- 
tend tli(Lt their present conduct was 
consistent with their former language 
If any Eeverend Doctor had at len^h 
been convinced that he had been in the 
wrong, he surely ought, by an open 
recantation, to make all the amends 
now pos sible t o the persecuted, the ca- 
lumniat^J^lS murdered defenders of 
liberty. If he was still convinced that 
his old opinions were sound, he ought 
manfuUy to cast in his lot with the 
nonj'urors Eespect, it was said, is due 
to him who ingenuously confesses an 
error : reject is due to him who*<y)u- 
rageously suffers for an error * but it is 
difficult to respe!t a minister o^religion, 
who, while asserting that he still ad-’ 
heres to the principles of the Tones, 
saves his benefice by taking an oath 
which can be honestly taken only on 
the principles of the ^y?higs 

These reproaches, though perhaps 
not altogetSer unjust, were unseason- 
able. The wiser and more moderate! 
Whigs, sensible that the throne of 
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William could not stand firm if it had 
not a wider basis than their own party, 
Abstained at this conjuncture from 
sneers and invectives, and exerted 
the^jiselves to remove the scruples and 
to soothe the irritated feelings of the 
cteigy. The collective power of the 
rectors and vicars of England was im- 
mense, and it was much better that 
they should swear for the most flims y 
reason which could be devised by a 
sophist than that they should not swear 
at aU. 

It soon became clear that the argu- 
ments for swearmg, backed as ^ ^ 
they were by some of the m^onty 
strongest motives which can cfeSj 
influence the human mind, had 
prevailed. Above twenty nine 
thirtieths of the profession submitted 
to the law. Most of the divmes of the 
capital, who then formed a separate 
class, and who were as much distin- 
guished from the rural clergy by li- 
berality of sentiment as by eloquence 
and learning, gave in their adhesion to 
the government early, and with every 
sign of cordial attachment. Eighly of 
them repaired together, in full term, to 
Westmmster Hall, and were there 
sworn. The ceremony occupied so long 
atime*that little else was done that 
day in the Courts of Chancery and 
Bang’s BencL* But in gener^ the 
comphance was tardy, sad, and sullen. 
Many, no doubt, ^ehberately violated 
what they behead to be their duty. 
Conscience told them that they were 
committing a sin. But they had not 
fortitude to resign the parsonage, the 
garden, the glebe, and to go forth 
without knowing where to find a meal 
or a roof for themselves and their little 
ones. Many swore with doubts and 
misgivings, t Some declared, at the 
moment of»taking the oath, that they 
did not mean to promise that they 
^would not submit to lames, if he 
Aould ever be in a condition to demand 

* London Odette, June 30 1689 , Luttrell’s 
Diary. “The eminentest men,*' says Lut- 
treU 

t See in Kettlewell’s Life, lii. 72., thore- 
taractation drawn by him for a clergyman who 
^had taken the oaths, and, who afterwards re- 
pented of having done so. 

w 9. 
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their allegiance* * * § Some clergymen 
in the north were, on the first oi 
August, going in a company to swear, 
when they were met on the road hy the 
ne\ts of the battle which had Tleen 
fought, four days before, m the p^s 
of KiUiecrankie They immediatwy 
turned back, and did not again leave 
their homes on the same errand till it 
was clear that Dundee’s victory had 
made no change m the state of public 
aSairs.f Even of those whose under- 
standings were fully convinced that 
obedience was due to the existing go- 
vernment, very few kissed the book 
with the heartiness with which they 
had formerly plighted their faith to 
Charles and James. Still the thing 
was done. Ten thousand clergymen 
had solemnly called heaven to attest 
their promise that they would be true 
liegemen to William , and this promise, 
though It hy no means warranted him 
m expecting that they would strenu- 
ously support him, liad at least de- 
prived them of a great part of their 
power to injure him They could not, 
without entirely forfeiting ttat public 
respect on which their influence de- 
pend^^ attack, except in an indirect 
and timidly cautious manner, the throne 
of one whom they had, in the presence 
of God, vowed to obey as their King- 
Some of them, it is true, affected to 
read the prayers for the new Sove- 
reigns in a peculia’" tone which could 
not be misunderstood.}: Others were 
guilty of still grosser indecency. Thus, 
one wretch, just after praying for 
WiUiam and l&aiy in the most solemn 
office of religion, took off a glass to 
their^ damnation Another, after per- 
forming divine service on a fast day 
appointed hy their authority, dmed on 
a pigeon pie, and while he cut it up, 
uttered a wish that it was the usurper’s 
heart But such audacious wickednes| 
was doubtless rare and was injurijiiiS 
rather to the Church than to the go- 
vernment § 

* See the account of Dr. Dove’s conduct m 
Clarendon’s Diary, and the account of Dr, 
Marsh’s conduct in the late of Kettlewell. 

t The Anatomy of a Jacobite Toiy, 1690. a 

t Dialogue betwfien a Whig and a Toir, 

§ Luttrell’s Diary, Not, 1691, Peb. 1692. 
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Those clergymen and members of 
the Universities who incurred 
the penalties of the law were i^rora. 
about foia: hundred in number. Fore- 
most in rank stood the Primate and 
six of his suffragans, Turner of Ely, 
Lloyd of Norwich, Frampton of Glou- 
cester, Lake of Chichester, White of 
Peterborough, and Ken of Bath and 
Wells. Thomas of Worcester would 
have made a seventh: hut he died 
three weeks before^ the day of sus- 
pension. On his deathbed he adjured 
his clergy to be true to the cause of 
hereditary right, and declared that 
those divines wV^ tried to make out 
that the oaths might be taken without 
any departure from the loyal doctrines 
of the Church of England seemed to 
him to reason more J esuitieaUy than the 
Jesmts themselves * 

Ken, who, both in intellectual and 
m roral qualities, ranked 
highest among the nonjuring 
prelates, hesitated long. There were 
few clergymen who could have sub- 
mitted to the new government with a 
better grace. For, when nonresist- 
ance and passive obedience were the 
fdvounte themes of his brethren, he 
had scarcely ever alluded to politics in 
the pulpit. He owned that the argu- 
ments in favour of sweanng were very 
strong. He went indeed so far as to 
say that his scruples would be com- 
pletely removed, if he could be con- 
vinced that James had entered into 
engagements for ceding Jjjel^d to the 
French King. It is evident therefore 
that the difference between Ken and 
the WTiigs was not a difference of prin- 
ciple. He thought, with them, that 
misgovemment, carried to a certain 
poi*it, justified a transfer of allegiance, 
afid doubted only whether the mis- 
government of Jamea^had been earned 
quite ^ that point Nay, the good 
Bishop actually began to prepare a 
pastoral letter explaining his reasons 
for taking the oaths. But, before it 
was finished, he received information 
whichL convinced* him that Ireland had 
not been made over to France : doubts 
came thick upon him : %e threw his 


* Life of Kettlewell, m# 4. 
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unfinished letter into the fire, and im- 
plored his less scrupulous friends not 
to urge him further He was sure, he 
said, that they had acted Uprightly: 
he was glad that they could do with a 
clear conscience what he shrank firom 
doing : he felt the force of their rea- 
sonmg : he was all but persuaded ; and 
he was afraid to listen longer lest he 
should be qmte persuaded : for, if he 
should comply, ^and his misgivings 
should afterwards return, he should be 
the most nusfirable of men. Not for 
wealth, not for a palace, not for a peer- 
age, would he run the smallest risk of 
ever feehng the tdftnents of remorse. 

It is a curious fact that, of the seven 
nonjuring prelates, the only one whose 
name c.imes with it much weight was 
on the point of swearing, and was 
prevented from doing so, as he himself 
acknowledged, not by the force of rea- 
son, but by a morbid scn^ulosity 
which he did not advise others to 
imitate.* 

* See Turner’s Letter to Sancroft, dated on 
Ascension Bay, 1689. The onginal is among 
the Tanner MSS m the Bodleian Library. 
But the letter will be found, with much other 
cunous matter, in the Life of Ken by a Lay- 
man, latdy pubhshed. See also the Life of 
Kettlew^, 111 . 95. ; and Ken’s Letter to Bur- 
net, datSu Oct. 5. 1689, in Hawkms’s Life of 
Ken. “ I am sure,” Lady Eussell wrote to 
Dr. FitzwiUiam, “the Bishop of Bath and 
Wells excited others to comply, when he could 
not bring himself to do so, but rejoiced when 
others did.” Ken declared that he had ad- 
vised nobody to take the oaths, and that his 
practice had been to remit those who asked 
his advi(#tt|p|^eir own studies and prayei^ 
Lady Eusselrsassertion and Ken’s denial will 
be found to come nearly to the same thing, 
when we make those allowances which ought 
to be made for situation and feeling, even m 
weighing the t^timony of the most veracious 
witnesses. Ken, having at last determmed to 
cast in hia lot with the nonjurors, uaturally 
tried to vmdicate his consistency as fajfas he 
honestly cqpld Lady EusscE, wishing t« in- 
dnee her fnend to t^e the oaths, naturally 
made as much or Ken’s disposition to com- 
pliance as honestly could. She went tooJ ' 
far m using the word “excited,” On the^i 
other hand, it is dear that Ken, by remitiang 
those who consulted him to their own studies 
and prayers, gave them to understand that, m 
his opinion, the oath was lawful to those who, 
after a senous mqmry, thought it lawful If 
people had adzed him whether they might 
lawfully comnmt perjury or adulteiy, he w ould 
assuredly baT^ told them, not to consider the , 
point maturely and to imploie the dmnS^ 
direction, but to abstain on peril of their 
souls. 


Among the jnicsts who refused the 
|roalb& were soino men eminent in the 
learned world, as grammarians, cliro- 
nologists, canonists, and antiquaries, and 
a few who were distinguished by 
\jat and eloquence; but scarcely one 
can be named who was qualified to 
discuss any large question of morals or 
politics, scarcely one whose writings do 
not indicate either extreme feebleness 
or extreme flightiness of mind Those 
who distrust the judgment of a Whig 
on this pomt will probably allow some 
weight to the opinion which was ex- 
pressed, many years after the Revolu- 
tion, by a philosopher of whom the 
Tories are justly proud. Johnson, 
after passing in review the celebrated 
divines who had thought it sinful to 
swear allegiance to WiUiam the Third 
and George the First, pronounced that, 
in the whole body of nonjurors, there 
was one, and one only, who could 
reason.* 

The nonjuror in whose favour John- 
son made this exception was _ , 
Charles Leslie Leslie had, 
before tHe Revolution, been Chancellor 
of the diocese of Connor in Ireland. 
He had been forward m opposition to 
TyrcoHnel, had, as a justice of the 
peace for Monaghan, refused to acknow- 
ledge a papist as Sheriff of that county ; 


* See the conversation of June 9 1784, in 
Boswell’s Life of Johpson, and the note. ]^s- 
well, with his usuw absurdity, is sure that 
Johnson could not have recollected “ that the 
seven bleeps, so justly celebrated for their 
magnanimous resistance to arbitmy powci, 
were yet nonjurors ” Only five of the seven 
were nonjurors, and anybody but Boswdl 
would have known that a man may resist 
arbitrary power, and yet not be a good rea- 
soner. Nay, the resistance which Sancrofn 
and the other nonjiinng bishops offered to 
arbitrary power, while they contmued to hold 
the doctrine of nonrosistonce, is the most de- 
cisive proof that they weie incapable of 
reasonmg. It must be remembered that they 
were prepared to toko the whole kingly power 
from James and to b^tow it on 'William, 
wth the title of Eegent Their scruple was 
merdy about the w'ord King 
I am surprised that Johnson should have 
pronounced William Law no rcasoner. Law 
did indeed fall into great errors, but they 
were errors ogamst which logic affords no 
security. In mere dialectical s!bll he had 
very few snpenois. That he was more than 
once victorious ovei Hoadley no candid Whig 
will deny. But Law did not belong to the 
generation w'lth w Inch I have now to do. 
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and had been so eonrageous as to sendj There were indeed among the clergy 
some officers of the Irish army to prison* men of h^hter genius and men of 
for marauding. But the doctrine of wider attainments : but during a long 
nonresistance, such as it had l^en period there was none who more com- 
laught by Anghean diTinesmtheda^s pletely represented the order, none 
of the Rye House Plot, was immovably who, on all subjects, spoke more pre- 
fixed in his mmd. When the state of cisely the sense of the Angbcan priest- 
Ulster became such that a Protestant hoo(i, without any taint of Latitudin- 
who remained there could hardly avoid arianism, of Puritanism, or of Popery, 
being either a rebel or a martyr, Leslie He had, in the days of the Exclusion 
fled to London, His abilities and his Bill, when the power Cf the dissenters 
ionnections were such that he might was very great in Parliament and in 
easily have obtained high preferment the country, written strongly against 
/n the Church of England. But he the sin of nonconformity. "V^en the 
took his place in the front rank of the Eye House Plot Tjfi^s detected, he had 
Jacobite body, and remained there zealously defended by tongue and pen 
stedfastly through all the dangers and the doctrine of nonresistance. His 
vicissitudes of t&ee and thirty troubled services to the cause of episcopacy and 
years. Though constantly engaged in monarchy were so highly valued that 
theological controversy with JDeists, he was made master of the Temple. A 
Jews, Socinians, Presbyterians, Papists, pension was also bestowed on him by 
and Quakers, he found time to be one Charley* but that pension James soon 
of the most voluminous political writers took away* for Sherlock, though he 
of his age. Of all the nonjunng clergy held himself bound to pay passive 
he was the best qualified to discuss obedience to the civil power, held him- 
^onstitutional questions. Eor, before self equally bound to combat religious 
he had taken orders, he ha(}> resided errors, and was the keenest and most 
long in the Temple, and had been laborious of that host, of controversial- 
studying English histo]^’ and law, ists who, m the da\ of peril, manfully 
while most of the other chiefs of the defended the Protestant faith. In little 
schism had been ponng over the Acts more than two years he publishffd six- 
of Chaleedon, or seeking for wisdom in teen treatises, some of them large books, 
the Targum of Onkelos,* against the high pretensions of Rome, 

In 1689, however, Leslie was almost Not content with the easy victories 
shwiock. in^ngland. Among which he gained over such feeble an- 

the divines who incurred sus- tagonists as those who were quartered 
pension on the first of August in that at Clerkenwell and the Savoy^e had 
year, the highest m popular estimation the courage to measure flSs strength 
was without dispute Doctor William with no less a champion than Bossuet, 
Sherlock. Perhaps no simple presby- and came out of the conflict without 
ter of the Church of England has ever discredit. Nevertheless Sherlock still 
possessed a greater authority over his continued to maintain that no oppression 
brethren than belonged to Sherlock at could justify Christians in resisting the 
the time of the Revolution. He was king^^ authority. When th^ Conven- 
Dot of the first rank among kis contem- tion was about to m^et, he strongly 
poranes as a scholar, as a preacher, as recomm^ded, in a tract which was 
a vriter on theology, or as a writer on Jfeonsidered as the manifesto of a large 
politics: but in all the four charactei^ part of the clergy, that James should 
he distinguished himself. The be invited to return on such conditions 
perspicuity and h\ ehness of his style as might secure the laws and religion 
have been praised by Prior and Addi- of the nation * Tjie vote which placed 
son. The facility and assiduity with William and Mary on the throne filled 
which he wrote are sufficiently proved Sherlock with sorrow and ranger. He 
by the bulk and the dates of his works -ns said to have exclaimed that if the 

* "Ware’s History of the Writers of Irdand, * Letter to a member of the Oonvention, 

continued by Harns, 1689. 
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Convention was determined on a revo- 
lution, the clergy would find forty 
thousand good Churchmen to effect a 
restoration * Against the iSew oaths 
he gave his opmion plainly and warmly. 
He professed himself at alosstotmder- 
Btand how any honest man could doubt 
that, by the powers that be, Saint Paul 
meant legitimate powers and no others 
Ho name was in 1689 cited by the 
Jacobites more youdly or more fondly 
than that of Sherlock. Before the end 
of 1690 that 'name excited very dif- 
ferent feelings 

A few other nonwors ought to be 
particularlr noticed High 
among them in rant was 
■George Hickes, Dean of Worcester, 
Of aB the Englishmen of his time he 
was the most versed in the old Teutonic 
languages ; and his knowledge of the 
-early Christian literature was extensive 
As to his capacity for pohtica> discus- 
sions, it may be sufficient to say that 
his favourite argument for passive 
obedience was drawn from the story of 
the Theban legion He was the younger 
brother of that unfortunate John Hickes 
who had been found hidden in the 
malthouse of Ahce Lisle. James had, 
in spi^ of all sohcitation, put both J ohn 
IBGckes and Alice Lisle to death. Per- 
sons who did not know the strength of 
the Dean’s principles thought that he 
might possibly feel some resentment on 
this account : for he was of no gentle 
or forgiving temper, and could retain 
durin^niwi»y years a bitter remem- 
brance of small injuries. But he was 
strong in his religious and political 
faith* he reflected that the sufferers 
were dissenters , and he submitted to 
the will of the Lord’s Anointed not only 
with patience hut with complacency. 
He becsffiae indeed a more loving*sub- 
ject than ever^om the time when his 
brother was hanged and hif brother’s 
benefactress beheaded While almost 
all other clergymen, appalled by the 
Declaration of Indulgence and by the 
proceedings of the High Commission, 
were beginning to fbink that they had 
pushed the doctrine of nonresistance a 
little too Sr, he was wnting a vindica- 

* Johnson’s Notes on the Phoenix Edition of 
JDnmet’s Pastoral Letter, 1692. 
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tion of his darling legend, and trying 
*to convince the troops at Hounslow 
that, if James should be pleased to 
massacre them all, as 3\£aximian had 
maSfeacred the Theban legion, for 
refusing to commit idolatry, it would 
oe their duty to pile their arms, and 
meekly to receive the crown of martyr- 
dom To do Hickes justice, his whole 
conduct after the Bevolution proved 
that his servility had sprung neither 
from fear nor ffiom cupidity, hut from 
mere bigotry.* 

Jeremy Colher, who was turned out 
of the preachership of the Bolls, 
was a man of a mnch higher 
order He is well entitled to grateful and 
respectful mention for to his eloquence 
and courage is to he chiefly ascribed 
the purification of onr lighter literature 
from that foul taint which had been 
contracted during the Antipuritan re- 
action. He was, m the full force of 
the words, a good man. He was also 
a man of eminent abihties, a great 
master of sarcasm, a great master of 
rhetoric.t His reading, too, though 
undigested, was of immense extent. 
But his mind was narrow : his reason- 
ing, even when he was so fortunate as 
to haye a good cause to defend, was 
singularly futile and inconclusive , and 
his brain was almost turned by pride, 
not personal, but professional. In his 
view, a priest was the highest of human 
beings, except s bishop. Beverenee 
and submission were due from the best 
and greatest of the laity to the least 
respectable of the clergy. However 
ridiculous a man in holy orders might 
make himself it was impiety to laugh 
at him. So nervously sensitive indeed 
was Collier on this point that he thought 
it profane to throw any reflection even 

• The hejgt nofaon of Hickes’s character will 
be formed from his numerous controversial 
vmtings, particularly his Jovian, written m 
1684, his Thebaean Legion no Fable, written 
*Zn 1087, though not published till 1714, and 
his PiBcourses upon Dr. Bumet and Dr. Til- 
lotson, 1 696. His literary fame rests on works 
of a very different kind. 

t Comer’s Tracts on the Stage are, on the 
whole, his best piec^. But there is much 
that IS striking in his political pamphlets. 
Hia ** Persuasive to Consideration, tender^ to 
the Royalists, pexticularly those of the Church 
of England," seems to me one of the best pro- 
duotionsof the Jacobite press. 
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on the ministers of false religions. He 
Uid it doTvn as a rule that Muftis and 
Augurs ought always to be mentioned 
with respect He blamed Bryden for 
sneering at the Hierophants of A^is 
He praised Racine for giving dignits 
to character of a pnest of BaaL 
He praised Corneille for not bringing 
that learned and reverend divine 
Tiresias on the stage in the tragedy of 
OEIdipus. The omission, Colher owned, 
spoiled the dramatic effect of the piece* 
but the holy function was much too 
solemn to be played with. Nay, in- 
credible as it may seem, he thought it 
improper m the laity to sneer even at 
Presbyterian preachers. Indeed his 
Jaeobitism was little more than one of 
the forms in which his zeal for the 
dignity of his profession manifested 
itself. He abhorred the Revolution 
less as a rising up of subjects against 
their Ring than as a rising up of the 
laity against the sacerdotal caste. The 
doctrines which had been proclaimed 
from the pulpit during thirty years had 
been freatea with contempt by the 
Convention A new government had 
been set up in opposition to the wishes 
of the spiritual peers in the House of 
Lords and of the priesthood throughout 
the country. A secular assembly had 
taken upon itself to pass a law requiring 
archhisliops and bishops, rectors and 
vicars, to abjure, on pain of deprivation, 
what they had been teaching all their 
Jives, "^^atever meaner spirits might 
do, Colher was determined not to be 
led in triumph by the victorious 
enemies of his order. To the last he 
would confront, with the authoritative 
port of an ambassador of heaven, the 
anger of the powers and principalities 
of the earth 

In parts Colher was the first man 
among the nonjurors.* In eru- 
dition the first place must be 
assigned to Henry Bodwell, who, for 
the unpardonable crime of having a 
small estate in Mayo, had been attainted 
by the Popish Parliament at Buhlin. 
He was Camdenian Professor of Ancient 
History in the University of Oxford, 
and had already acquired considerable 
celebrity by chronological and geograph- 
ical researches ; but, though he never 


could be persuaded to take orders, 
t theology was his favourite study. He 
was doubtless a pious and sincere man. 
He had perused innumerable volumes 
m various languages, and had indeed 
acquired more learnmg than his slender 
faculties were able to bear. The small 
intellectual spark which he possessed 
was put out by the fuel Some of his 
books seem to have been written in a 
madhouse, and, though filled with 

C )fs of his immense reading, degrade 
to the level of James Naylor and 
Ludowick Muggleton. He began a 
dissertation intended to prove that 
law of nations was^ divine revelation 
made to the family which was preserved 
in the ark He published a treatise in 
which he maintained that a mamage- 
between a member of the Church of 
England and a dissenter was a nullity, 
and that the couple were, in the sight 
of heaveCi, guilty of adultery. He de- 
fended the use of instrumental music 
in public worship on the ground that 
the notes of the organ had a power to 
counteract the influence of devils on 
the spinal marrow of human beings. 
In his treatise on this subject he re- 
marked that there was high authority 
for the opinion that the spinal in|p:row, 
when decomposed, became a serpent. 
Whether this opimon were or were not 
correct, he thought it unnecessary to- 
decide. Perhaps, he said, the eminent 
men in whose works it was found had 
meant only to express figuratively the 
great truth, that the u^ent 
operates on us chiefly through the spinal 
marrow.* Bodwell^s speculations on 
the state of human beings after death 
are, if possible, more extraordmaiy 
still. He tells us that our souls are 
naturafty mortal Annihilation is the 
fate dT the greater part of maiJkind, of 

r 

See Brojcesby’s Life of Dodwell. The 
jZSsconrse against Maniages in different Com- 
Pmunions is known to me, I ought to say, only 
from Brokesby’s copious abstract. That 
Discourse is very rare. It was onginallv 
prmted as an appendage to a sermon preached 
by Leslie. When Le^ collected his work*? 
he omitted the discourse, probably because he 
was ashamed of it 1 have not bg^u able to 
find it in the Library of the Bntisn Museum.. 
The Treatise on the Lawfulness of Instru- 
mental Music I have read , and mcredibly 
absurd it IS. 
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heathen^!, of Mahometans, of unchris- 
tened bal3es. The gift of immortalily 
IS conveyed in the sacrament of bap- 
tism * but to the efficacy of fhe sacra- 
ment it IS absolutely necessary that the 
water be poured and the words pro- 
nounced by a minister who has been 
ordained by a bishop In the natural 
course of things, therefore, all Presby- 
terians, Independents, Baptists, and 
Quakers would^ like the inferior 
animals, cease to exist But Dodwell 
was far too good a churchman to let off 
dissenters so easily. He informs them 
that, as they have had an opportunity 
of hearing the gospfel preached, and 
mighty but for their own perverseness, 
have received episcopalian baptism, 
God will, by a preternatural act of 
power, bestow immortality on them in 
order that they may be tormented for 
ever and ever.** 

Ho man abhorred the Rowing 
latitudmarianism of those times more 
than Dodwell Yet no man had more 
reason to rejoice in it. For, in the 
earlier part of the seventeenth century, 
a speculator who had dared to afmn 
that the human soul is by its nature 
mortal, and does, in the great maj*ority 
of casea actually die with the body, 
would lave been burned alive in Smith- 
field. Even in days which Dodwell 
could well remember, such heretics as 
himself would have been thought for- 
tunate if they escaped with lif^ their 
backs flayed, their ears clipped, their 
noses sli1| tWr tongues bored through 
with red hot iron, and their eyes 
knocked out with brickbats. With the 
nonjxurors, however, the author of this 
theory was still the great Mr. Dodwell, 
and some, who thought it culpable 

» DodweT^ tells us that the title of thewDik 
in which he first promulgated this theory was 
framed with great taro and precision. I will 
therefore transcnbe the title-pa^h “An 
Epistolary Discoiu^ provmg from Sonptnre 
and the First Fathers that the Soul is natur- 
ally Mortal, hut Immortalized actually by the 
Pleasure of Gkid to Punishment or to Reward, 
by Its Union wuth the Divine Baptismal Spirit, 
wherein is proved that npne have the power 
of giving this Divine Immortalizing Spirit 
since the Apostles bnt only the Bishops. By 
H Dodwell.” •Dr. Clarke, m a Letter to Dod- 
well (1706), savs that this Epistolary Dis-< 
coarse is “ a book at which all good men ore 
loizy, and tdl profane men rejoice.” 


lenity to tolerate a Presbyterian meet- 
ing, thought it at the same time gros«i 
ilhberality to blame a learned and pious 
Jacobite for denying a doctrine so 
utt^y unimportant in a religious point 
o:^ view as that of the immortality ot 
the souL* 

Two other nonj’urors deserve special 
mention, less on account of Kettie- 
their abilities and learning, 
tbfl.n on account of their rare ham 
mtegnty, and of their not less rare 
candour. These were John Kettlewell> 
Eector of ColeshiU, and John Fitz- 
wiUiam, Canon of Windsor. It ir 
remarkable that both these men had 
seen much of Lord Bussell, and that 
both, though differing from him in 
pohtical opinions, and strongly disap- 
proving the part which he had taken 
in the Whig plot, had thought highly 
of his character, and had been sincere 
mourners for his death He had sent 
to Kettlewell an affectionate message* 
from the scaffold in Lincoln’s Ima 
Fields. Lady Bussell, to her latest 
day, loved, trusted, and revered Fitz- 
wmiam, Irho, when she was a girl, had 
been the friend of her father, the 
virtuous Southampton. The two clergy- 
men agreed in refusing to swear ; but 
they, from that moment, took different 
paths. Kettlewell was one of the most 
active members of his party, he de- 
clined no drudgery in the coinmon» 
cause, provided o^j that it were such 
drudgery as did not misbecome an 
honest man , and he defended his 
opinions in several tracts, which give* 
a much higher notion of his sincerity 
than of his j'udgment or acuteness f 
Fitzwilliam thought that he had done 
enough in quitting his pleasant dwelling 
and garden under the shadow of Samt 
George’s Chapel, and in betaking him- 
self with hfb hooks to a small lodging 
in an attic. He could not with a safe 
Iflnscience acknowledge William and 
Mary . but he did not conceive that he 
was hound to he always stirring up 
sedition against them ; and he passed 
the last years of his hfe, under the 

* See Leshe’a Rehearsals, No. 286, 287. 

I t See his works, and the highly canons life 
of him which was compiled from the papers 
of his friends Hickes and Nelson. 
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powerfiil protection of the House of 
Bedford, in annocent and studious re-^ 
pose.* 

Among the less distinguished diOTes 
General forfeited theiT benenees, 

SiTr«ter Were doubtless many good 
jJnnV**”" iiien : but it is certain that the 
moral character of the non- 
juiors, as a class, did not stand high. 
It seems hard to impute laxity of prin- 
ciple to persons who undoubtedly made 
a great sacrifice to pnnciple. And yet 
experience abundantlyproves that many 
who are capable of making a great 
sacrifice, when their blood is heated by 
conflict, and when the public eye is 
“fixed upon them, are not capable of 
persevenng long in the daily practice 
of obscure rirtues. It is by no means 
improbable that zealots may have given 
their lives for a religion which had 
never effectually restrained their vin- 
dictive or their licentious passions. 
'We learn indeed from fathers of the 
highest authority that, even in the 
purest ages of the Church, some con- 
fessors, who had manfully refused to 
save themselves from tonSents and 
♦death by throwing frankincense on the 
altar of Jupiter, afterwards brought' 
scandal on the Christian name E>y gross 
feaud and debauchery f For the non- 1 
juring divines great allowance must in I 
fairness be made. They were doubtless 
in a most trying situation In general, 

* See Pitzwilham’s correspondence -with 
Bnssell, and his evidence on the trial of 
Ashton, in the State Tnals The only wor^- 
■which P^tzwilliam, as far as I have been aW 
-to discover, ever published was a sermon on 
the Rye House Plot, preached a few weeks 
after Russell s execution. There are some 
sentiences in this sermon which 1 a little won- 
der that the widow and the family forgave. 

t Cypnan, in one of his Epistles, addresses 
the confessors thus ‘ ** Quosdam audio urScere 
TMunerum vestrum, et laudem prsecipm nomi- 
nis prava sua conversatione de^tiruere. .... 
Oum quanto nominis vestn pudoredelmquitur 
•quando ahus aliquis temulentus et lascivien^ 
'‘demoratur, alius in earn patnam unde egf- 
torris esfc regreditur, ut deprehensus non jiun 
quasi Chnstianus, sed quasi nocens pereat ” 
He uses still stronger language in the book de 
TTnitate EcclePite* “Neque emm confessio 
immunem facit ab msidus diaboli, aut contra 
tentationos et pericula et incursus atque im- 
petus siEcnlares adhne in saeculo positum per- 
petua secuntate defendit , emterum nunquam 
in confes&onbus fraudes et stupra et adul-*’ 
‘tena postmodiim nderemus, quae nunc in qin- 
.^usdom videntes mgemiscimus et dolemus " 


a schism, which divides a rehgious 
community, divides the laity as well 
as the clergy. The seceding pastors 
tdierefore 'carry with them a laige part 
of their flocks, and are consequently 
assured of a maintenance. But the 
schism of 1689 scarcely extended 
beyond the clergy. The law required 
the rector to take the oaths, or to quit 
his living * but no oath, no acknowledg- 
ment of the title of tfee new Eling and 
Queen, was required from the parish- 
ioner as a qualification for attendmg 
divme service, or for receiving the 
Eucharist. Not one in fifty, therefore, 
of those laymen wfio disapproved of the 
Eevolution thought himself bound to 
quit bis pew in 3ie old church, where 
the old liturgy was still read, and where 
the old vestments were still worn, and to 
follow the ejected priest to a conventicle, 
a conventicle, too, which was not pro- 
tected 'Tiy the Toleration Act. Thus 
the new sect was a sect of preachers 
without hearers; and such preachers 
could not make a livelihood by preach- 
ing. In London, indeed, and in some 
other ^ large towns, those vehement 
Jacobites, whom nothing would satisfy 
but to hear King J ames and the Pnnee 
of Wales prayed for by naiM, were 
sufdciently numerous to make up a 
few small congregations, which met 
secretly, and under constant fear of the 
constables, in rooms so mean that the 
meeting houses of the Puritan dissenters 
might by comparison be called palaces. 
Even Collier, who had alWh^uahties 
which attract large audiences, was 
reduced to be the minister of a Kttle 
knot of malecontents, whose oratory 
was on a second floor in the city. But 
the nonj'unng clergymen who were 
ablerto obtain even a pittance by offl- 
ci^ng at such places were? very few. 
Of the rest some ICid independent 
means : 'some lived by literature * one 
or two pnictised physic Thomas 
Wagstaffe, for example, who had been 
Chancellor of Lichfield, had many 
patients, and made himself conspicuous 
by al^^ays visiting them in full canon- 
icals.* But these were^ exceptions 

* Muck canons information abont the non- 

3 UTors will be found m the Biographical Me- 
moirs of William Bowyei, Pnuter, which 
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Industrious porerty is a state by no 
means unfavourable to virtue * but it 
is dangerous to be at once^poor and 
idle ; and most of the clergymen who 
had refused to swear found themselves 
thrown on the world with nothing to 
eat and with nothing to do. They 
naturally became beggars and loungers 
Considering themselves as martyrs 
suffering in a public cause, they were 
not ashamed to %sk any good church- 
man for a guinea. Most of them passed 
their lives m running about from one 
Tory coffeehouse to another, abusmg 
the Dutch, heanng^nd spreading re- 
ports that withm a month His Majesty 
would certainly be on English ground, 
and wondering who would have Salis- 
bury when Burnet was hanged. During 
the session of Parliament the lobbies 
and the Court of Bequests were crowded 
with deprived parsons, asking -^o was 
up, and what the numbers were on the 
last division. Many of the ejected 
divines became domesticated, as chap- 
lains, tutors, and spiritual directors, m 
the houses of opulent Jacobites. In a 
situation of this kind, a man of pure 
and exalted character, such a man as 
Ken was among the nonjurors, and 
Watts among the nonconformists, may 
preserve his dignity, and may much 
more than repay by his example and 
his instructions the benefits which he 
receives. But to a person whose virtue 
is not high toned this way of life is full 
of penL^ If he is of a quiet disposition, 
he is in aaiijer of smkinginto a servile, 
sensual, drowsy parasite. If he is of 
an active and aspiring nature, it may 
be feared that he w3l become expert 
in those bad arts by which, more easily 
than by faithful service, retainers make 
themselv^ agreeable or formi(faJ?le. 
To discover t^^p weak side of every 
character, to flatter every paision and 
prejudice, to sow discord and jealousy" 
where love and confidence ought to 
exist, to watch the moment of indiscreet 
openness for the purpose of extracting 
secrets important to jhe prosperity and 
honour of families, such are the prac- 
• 

forms the first volume of Nichols’s Literarsh 
Anecdotes of the eighteenth century. A speci- 
men of Wagstafte’s piescnptions is in the 
Bodleian Libzaiy. 
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tices by which keen and restless spirits 
liave too often avenged themselves for 
the humibation of dependence. The 
pubiic voice loudly accused many non- 
jurors of requiting the hospitality of 
tfieir benefactors with villany as black 
as that of the hypocrite depicted in the 
masterpiece of Moliere. Indeed, when 
Cibber undertook to adapt that noble 
comedy to the English stage, he made 
his Tartuffe a nonjuror* and Johnson, 
who cannot be supposed to have been 
prqj udiced against the nonjurors, frankly 
owned that Cibher had done them no 
wrong* 

There can be no doubt that the 
schism caused by the oaths would have 
been far more formidable, if, at this 
crisis, any extensive change had been 
made in the government or in the 
ceremonial of the Established Church. 
It is a highly instructive fact that 
those enlightened and tolerant divmes 
who most ardently desired such a 
change saw reason, not long afterwards. 

* Cibben’s play, aa Cibber wrote it, ceased 
to be popular when the Jacobites ceased to be 
formidable, and is now known only to the 
cunous. In 1768 Bickerstaffe altered it into 
the Hypocnte, and substituted Dr. Cantwell, 
the Methodist, for Dr. Wolf, the Nonjuror, 
“ I do not think,” said Johnson, “ the charac- 
ter of the Hypocrite justly applicable to the 
Methodists ; but it was very applicable to the 
nonjurors.” Bosw^ asked him if it were true 
that the noijjwring clergymen intrigued with 
the wives of their ^trons. “lam afraid,” 
said Johnson, “many of them did” This 
conversation took place on the 27th of March 
1775. It was not merely m careless talk that 
Johnson expressed an unfavourable opmion 
of the nonjurors. In lus Life of Fenton, who 
was a nonjuror, are these remarkable words ' 
“ It must be remembered that he kept his 
name unsullied, and never sufiered himself to 
be reduced, like too many of the same sect, to 
mean arts and dishonourable shifts.” See the 
Character of a Jacobite, 1690. Even in Eettle- 
well’s Life, compiled from the papers of his 
fnends Hickes and Nelson, will he found ad- 
missions which show that, very soon after the 
‘(schism, some of the nonjuring cleigy fell into 
mbits of idleness, dependence, and mendi- 
cancy, which loweied the character of the 
whole party. “ Several undeserving persons, 
who are always the most confident, by their 
gomg np and ^wn, did much prejudice to the 
truly deserving, whose modesty would not 

suffer them to sohcit for themselves 

Mr. Kettlewell was also very sensible that 
some of his brethren spent too much of their 
time in places of concourse and news, by de-i. 
pending foi their subsistence upon those whom 
they there got ocquamted with.” 
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to 1)6 thankful that their favourite pro- 1 tainly not less latitudinarian than 
jeet had failed * Burnet. Yet many of those clergymen 

Whigs and Tories had in the late to whom was an object of im- 

The im combined to get of placable aversion spoke of Tillotson 

ofoom^e- Nottingham’s Comprehension with tenderness and i espect. It is 
hension. Bill by votbg an addrcss which therefore not strange that the two- 
requested the King to refer the whole friends should have formed different 
subject to the Convocation. Burnet estimates of the temper of the priest- 
foresaw the effect of this vote. The hood, and should have expected differ- 
whole scheme, he said, was utterly ent results from the meeting of the 
mined.* Many of his friends, however, Convocation. Tillotson was not dis- 
Tuiotioa differently, and among pleased with the vote of ^he Commons- 

these was Tillotson Cf all the He conceived that changes made in 
members of the Low Church party religious mstitutions by mere secular 
Tillotson stood highest in general esti- authority might dij^st many chuxch- 
mation. As a preacher he was thought men, who would yet be perfectly 
by his contemporaries to have sur- wilhng to vote, in an ecclesiastical 
passed all nvals living or dead. Pos- synod, for changes more extensive still; 
terity has reversed this judgment. Yet and his opinion had great weight with 
Tillotson still keeps his place as a the King * It was resolved that the 
legitimate English classic. His highest Convocation should meet at the begin- 
flights were indeed far below those of ning of 4;he next session of Parliament, 
Taylor, of Barrow, and of South ; but and that in the meantime a commi&siOQ 
his oratory was more correct and equable should issue empowering some eminent 
than theirs No quaint conceits, no divines to examine the Liturgy, the 
pedantic quotations from Talmudists canons, and the whole system of juris- 
and schoha&ts, no mean images^buffoon prudence administered by the Courts 
stories, scurrilous invectives, ever mar- Christian, and to report on the altera- 
red the effect of his grave and temperate tions which it might be desirable to 
discourses. His reasoning was just make.f 

sufficiently profound and sufficiently Most of the Bishops who had* taken 
refined to be followed by a popular the oaths were m this commis- ncde- 
audience with that slight degree of sion , and with them were 
intellectual exertion winch is a pleasure, joined twenty priests of great non™ 
His style is not brilliant ; but it is pure, note. Of the tw enty Tillotson 
transparently clear, ^nd equally free was the most important : for he was 
from the levity and from the stiffness known to speak the sense both of the 
winch disfigure the sermons of some Kmg and of the Queen. Kihong those 
eminent divines of the seventeenth Commissioners who looked np to Tillot- 
centuiy. He is always serious: yet son as their chief were Stillingfleet, 
there is about his manner a certain Dean of Saint Paul’s, Sharp, Dean of 
graceful ease which marks him as a Norwich, Patrick, Dean of Peter- 
man who knows the world, who has boroimh, Tenison, Rector of Saint 
lived in populous cities and in splendid Mahan’s, and Fowler, to whose judi- 
courts, and who has converse^ not only cious firmness was chie^ to beascnbedi 
with books, ^ but with lawyers and the detergimation of the London clergy 
merchants, wits and beauties, statesmen J^bot to read the Declaration of Indul- 
and princes. The greatest charm of gence. 

his compositions, however, is derived With such men as those who have 
from the benignity and candour which been named were mingled some divines 
appear m every line, and which shone who belonged toth^High Church party, 
forth not less conspicuously in his hfe Conspicuous among these were two of 
than in his wnfangs the rulers of Oxford, Aldrioti and Jane. 

As a theologian, Tillotson was cer- * 

* Birch’s Life of Tillotson. 
t See the Discourse concenung the EccjI©* 
dastical Comxoissioii, 168D. 


■Reresby’s iTemoirs, 344. 
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Aldrich had recently been appointed 
Dean of Christchurch, m the room of 
the Papist Massey, whom James had, ' 
in direct violation of the lajvs, placed 
at the head of that great college. The 
new Dean was a polite, though not a 
profound, scholar* and a jovial, hospi- 
table gentleman. He was the author 
of some theological tracts which have 
long been forgotten, and of a com- 
pendium of lode which is still used * 
but the best v^ks which he has be- 
queathed to posterity are his catches 
Jane, the King’s Professor of Divinity, 
was a graver but a less estimable man 
He had borne the ^ief part in framing 
that decree by which his University 
ordered the works of Milton and Buch- 
anan to be pubhely burned in the 
Schools A few years later, irritated 
and alarmed by the persecution of the 
Bishops and by the confiscation of the 
revenues of Magdalene College he had 
renounced the doctrine of nonresistance, 
had repaired to the head quarters of 
the Pnnee of Orange, and had assured 
His Highness that Oxford would will- 
ingly com her plate for the support of 
the war against her oppressor During 
a short time Jane was generally con- 
sidered as a Whig, and was sharply 
lampooned by some of his old allies. 
He was so unfortunate as to have a 
name which was an excellent mark for 
the learned punsters of his University. 
Several epigrams were written on the 
doublefaced Janus, who, having got a 
profes^rsto by looking one way, now 
hoped to’^t a bishopric by looking 
another That he hoped to get a 
bishopric was perfectly true. He de- 
manded the see of Exeter as a reward 
due to his services He was refused, 
the refusal convinced him that the 
Church ^had as^ much to apprehend 
fromLatitudiqj,rianismas from Popery; 
and he speedily became a T<wy again * 
Early in October the Commissioner?^ 
Proceed- assembled in the Jerusalem 
oommil?* Chamber. At their first meet- 
eion. jug they determined to 


lessons taken fi:om the canonical hooks 

» Bircti’s*Life of TiUotson ; Life of Pri- 
deatuc , Gentleman’s Magazine for June dXL 
Jul 7 , 1745. 


of Scripture should be substituted for 
the lessons taken from the Apocrypha.* 
At the second meeting a stmnge ques- 
tion was raised by the veiy last person 
wlv ought to have raised it. Sprat, 
Bishop of Rochester, had, without any 
scruple, sate, during two years, in the 
unconstitutional tribunal which had, in 
the late reign, oppressed and pillaged 
the Church of which he was a ruler 
But he had now become scrupulous, 
and was not ashamed, after acting 
without hesitation under King James’s 
commission, to express a doubt whether 
King William’s commission were legaL 
To a plain understanding the doubt 
seems to be childish King William’s 
commission gave power neither to make 
laws nor to administer laws, but simply 
to inquire and to report Even without 
a royal commission TiUotson, Patrick, 
and Stillingfleet might, with perfect 
propriety, have met to discuss the state 
and prospects of the Church, and to 
consider whether it would or would 
not he desirable to make some conces- 
sion to the dissenters And how could 
it be a ^me for subiects to do at the 
request of their Sovereign that which 
it would have been innocent and laud- 
able to do without any such request ^ 
Sprat '^however was seconded by Jane. 
There was a sharp altercation; and 
Lloyd, Bishop of Saint Asaph, who, 
with many good qualities, had an irri- 
table temper, wa^ provoked into saying 
something about spies Sprat withdrew 
and came no more His example was 
soon followed by Jane and Aldrich f 
The Commissioners proceeded to take 
into consideration the question of the 
posture at the Eucharist. It was de- 
termined to recommend that a commu- 
nicant, who, after conference with his 
minister, should declare that he could 
not conscientiously receive the bread 
and wine kneeling, might receive them 
sitting. Mew, Bishop of Winchester, 
%ii honest man, but illiterate, weak 

* Diary of the Proceedings of the Commis- 
sioners, tmen by Dr. 'Williams, afterwards Bi- 
shop of Chichester, one of the Commissioners, 
every night after he went home from the 
several meetings. This most curious Diary 
was prmte^ by ordex of the House of Com- 
mons m 1854. 

t Wilhams’s Diary. 
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e^en ia his best days, and now fast 
bijikmg into dotage, protested against 
this concession, and withdrew from the* 
assembly The other members con- 
tinued to apply themselves vigoro^ly 
to their task ; and no more secessions 
took place, though there were great 
differences of opimon, and though the 
debates were sometimes warm. The 
highest churchmen who still remained 
were Doctor William Beveridge, Arch- 
deacon of Colchester, who many years 
’ later became Bishop of Samt Asaph, 
and Doctor John Scott, the same who 
had prayed hy the deathbed of Jeffreys 
The most active among the Latitudi- 
naxians appear to have been Bumet, 
Fowler, and Tenison. 

The baptismal service was repeatedly 
discussed. As to matter of form the 
Commissioners were disposed to be in- 
dulgent They were generally willing 
to admit infants mto the Church with- 
out sponsors and without the sign of 
the cross.* But the majority, after much 
debate, steadily refused to soften down 
or explain away those words which, to 
all minds not sophisticated, ^pear to 
assert the regenerating virtue of the 
sacrament * 

As to the suipHce, the Commissioners 
determined to recommend that*a lai^e 
discretion should be left to the Bishops 
Expedients were devised by which a 
person who had received Preshytenan 
ordination might, without admitting, 
either expressly or % implication, the 
invalidity of that ordination, become a 
minister of the Church of England f 

The ecclesiastical calendar was care- 
fully revised. The great festivals were 
retained. But it was not thought de- 
sirable that Saint Valentine, Saint Chad, 
Saint Swithin, Samt Edward King of 
the West Saxons, Samt Dunstan, and 
Saint Alphage, should sh&»’e the ho- 
nours of Samt John and Samt Paul; 
or that the Church should appear ^ 
class the ndieulous fable of the di£^ 
coveiy of the cross with facts so awfully 
important as the Nativity, the Passion, 
the Resurrection, and the Ascension of 
her Lord. J 

♦ Williama’s Diary. 

t Ibid 

t See the alteratioiis m the Book of Com- 
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The Athanasian Creed caused much 
perplexity. Most of the Commissioners 
were equally unwillmg to give up the 
doctrinal ^clauses and to retain the 
damnatory clauses. Bumet, Fowler, 
and TiUotson were desirous to strike 
this famous symbol out of the Liturgy 
altogether Bumet brought forward 
one argument, which to himself pro- 
bably did not appear to have much 
weight, but which was admirably cal- 
culated to perplex^ his opponents, 
Beveridge and Scott. The Council of 
Ephesus had always been reverenced 
by Anglican divines as a synod which 
had truly represei^d the whole body 
of the faithful, and which had been 
divinely guided m the way of truth, 
TUe voice of that Council was the voice 
of the Holy Cathohc and Apostolic 
Church, not yet corrupted by supersti- 
tion, or rent asunder by schism During 
more than twelve centuries the world 
had nor seen an ecdesiastical assembly 
which had an equal claim to the respect 
of believers. The Council of Ephesus 
had, in the plainest terms, and under 
the most temble penalties, forbidden 
Christians to frame or to impose on 
their brethren any creed other than the 
creed settled by the Nicene Fathers. 
It should seem therefore that^if the 
Council of Ephesus was really under 
the direction of the Holy Spirit, who- 
ever uses the Athanasian Creed must, 
in the very act of uttering an anathema 
against his neighbours, bring down an 
anathema on his own head ^ spite 
of the authority of the Blfh^ian Fa- 
thers, the majority of the Commissioners 

mon Prayer prepared by the Royal Commia- 
aoners for the reviaon of the Liturgy m 1 689, 
and printed by order of the House of Com- 
mons in 1854. 

* K is difficult to conceive stronger or 
clever language than that used by <he Cqtmci 1. 
Tovrtiiv rotvvv kvayvaiO'Qkvv^v, iopto'ev rj ayim 
avPoSo^f ifipav vttrnv fitiStvl e^eivax irpocr^J^ 
ip€iv,rjyovv avyypd<f)€iv, ^ orvmdei'ou., irapa rijy 
6pt(T&€iarav irapa tup ayiup Trar^puv tup ev rff 
^Nixaecoi' cruvekOoVTUP avp ^i^irvevpLari • tous 
Si rokpLuvras ^ owrifleVat iptortv iripav, ^ovp 
irpoKopC^eLPf 71 irpoo^epeiv rots iOekova-iv tirt- 
orpe^eiv eUlircywoiTtv TysakrjffetaSfV 
picfi-ov, Tj e$ *IovSai(Tpov, 17 e| aipetreus oiacr- 
Stjttotovp, ToiirovSjet pep elep eiriVKOirot ^ <c\tj- 
piKol c’AAoTpious elpac tovs ijfip'KSvovi rqff 
,€7r«rico7r^5, xal tov^ KkTjptKoiis rov Kkijpov, el Si 
kaiKoi etev, apoBepari^ecrdaiu — Concil. Ephes. 
Actio VI. 
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determined to leave tlie Athanasian 
Creed in the Prayer Book but they 
proposed to add a rubric drawn up by 
StiUingfleet, which declared® that the 
damnatory clauses were to be under- 
stood to apply only to such as obsti- 
nately denied the substance of the 
Christian PaitL Obstinacy is of the 
nature of moral pravity, and not 
imputable to a candid and modest in- 
quirer who, fron^ some defect or mal- 
formation of the intellect, is mistaken 
as to the comparative weight of oppo- 
site arguments or testimonies. Ortho- 
dox believers were therefore permitted 
to hope that the biretic who had ho- 
nestly and humbly sought for truth 
would not he everlastingly punished for 
having failed to find it * 

Tenisonwas entrusted with the busi- 
ness of examining the Liturgy, and of 
collecting all those expressions to which 
objections have been made, either by 
theological or by literaiy cntics. It 
was determined to remove some obvious 
blemishes. And it would have been 
wise in the Commissioners to stop here. 
Unfortunately they determined to re- 
write a great part of the Prayer Book 
It was a bold undertaking; for in 
general the style of that volume is such 
as canSot be improved. The English 
Liturgy indeed gains by being compared 
even with those fine ancient Liturgies 
from which it is to a great extent takem 
The essential quabties of devotional 
eloquence, conciseness, majestic sun- 
pbcity, (^patjjptic earnestness of suppli- 
cation, sobered by a profound reverence, 
are common between the translations 
and the originals. But in the subordi- 
nate graces of diction the originals must 
be aSowed to be far inferior to the 
translations. And the reason ^ ob- 
vious. d^e technical phraseology of 
Christianity di(^ not become a part of 
the Latin language till that language 
had passed the age of maturity and was’ 
sinking into barbarism But the tech- 
nical phraseology of Christianity was 
found in the Anglosaxon and in the 
Norman Prench, long before the union 
of those two dialects had produced a 
third dialett superior to either. The 

* Williams's Diary; Alterations m tk^ 
Boot of Common Prayer. 
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Latin of the Roman Catholic services, 
^therefore, is Latin in the last stage of 
decay. The Enghsh of our services is 
English in all the vigour and supple- 
ness of early youth. To the great Latin 
writers, to Terence and Lucretius, to 
Cicero and Caesar, to Tacitus and Q,uinc- 
tilian, the noblest compositions of Am- 
brose and Gregory would have seemed 
to be, not merely bad writing, but 
senseless gibberish* The diction of 
our Book of Common Prayer, on the 
other hand, has directly or indirectly 
contributed to form the diction of 
almost every great Enghsh writer, and 
has extorted the admiration of the 
most aeconiphshed infidels and of the* 
most accomplished nonconformists, of 
such men as David Hume and Robert 
Hall. 

The style of the Liturgy, however,, 
did not satisfy the Doctors of the Jeru- 
salem Chamber. They voted the Col- 
lects too short and too diy , and Patrick 
was entrusted with the duty of expand- 
ing and ornamenting them. In one- 
respect, at least, the choice seems to 
have bean unexceptionable ; for, if we* 
judge by the way in which Patrick 
paraphrased the most subhme Hebrew 
poetry.^ we shall probably be of opinioD 
that, whether he was or was not qua- 
lified to make the collects better, no 
man that ever hved was more compe- 
tent to make them longer.f 
w 

* It is ctmous to consider how those great 
masters of the Latin tongue who used to sup 
with Kaecenas and Folho would have been 
perplexed by “ Tibi Cherubim et Seraphim in- 
cessabili voce proolamant, Sanctus. Sanctus» 
Sanctus, Dominus Deus Sabaoth;^’ or by 
“ Ideo cum angehs et archangelis, oum thionis 
et domlnationibus.” 

1 1 will give two specimens of Patrick’s 
workmanship. “ He maketh me,” says David, 
“ to lie down m green pastures • he leadeth 
me beside the still waters.” Patxidk*B version 
is as foUowiA For as a good shepherd leads 
his sheep in ihe violtmt heat to shady places, 
^here they may he down and feed (not in 
ll^ched, but) m fresh and green pastures, and 
m the evemng leads them (not to muddy and 
troubled waters, but) to pure and qmet 
streams ; so hath he alxeady made a fair and 
plentiful provision for me, which I enjoy m 
peace without any disturbance.” 

In the Song of Solomon is an exquisitely 
beautiful verse ** I charge you, 0 daughter 
of Jerusalem, if ye find my beloved, that ye 
tell him that I am sick of love.” Patrick’s 
version runs thus : So I turned xnysclf to 
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It mattered little, however, whether name was associat<»d with illegality and 
the recommendations of th^ oppression, with the violation of dwell- 
watwla** Commission were good or had mgs and the confiscation of freeholds, 
pro^fnce They were all doomed before and was iherefoi e assiduously sounded 
they were known. The <^ts with no small etfei t by the tongues of 
nl}mcd^“ summoning the Convocation of the spiteful in the ears of the ignorant. 

the Province of Canterbury had The King, too. it was said, was not 
Clergy "been issued , and the clergy sound. He conformed indeed 
were everywhere in a state of violent to the established worship; 
excitement. They had just taken the but his was a local and oc- 
oaths, and were smarting from the casional conformity J^r some ® 
oarne&t reproofs of nonjurors, from the ceremonies to which ^igh Churchmen 
insolent taunts of Whigs, and often were attached he had a»'distast© which 
Tindouhtedly from the stings of remorse, he was at no pains to conceal One of 
The announcement that a Convocation his first acts had been to give orders 
was to sit for the purpose of delibera- that in his privaV? chapel the service 
Img on a plan of comprehension roused should be said instead of being sung ; 
all the strongest passions of the priest and this arrangement, though war* 
who had just complied with the law, ranted by the rubric, caused much 
and was ill satisfied or half satisfied murmuring* It was known that he 
with himself for complying. He had was so profane as to sneer at a practice 
an opportunity of contributing to defeat which had been sanctioned by high 
a favourite scheme of that government eeclesHStieal authority, the practice of 
which had exacted from him, under touching for the scrofula. This cere- 
severe penalties, a submission not easily mony bad come down almost imaltered 
to be reconciled to his conscience or from tbe darkest of the dark ages to 
hifi pride. He had an opportunity of the time of Newton and Locke. The 
signalising his zeal for that Church Stuarts frequently dispensed the heal- 
whose characteristic doctrines he had ing influences m the Banqueting 
been accused of deserting for lucre. She House. The days on which this mira- 
was now, he conceived, threatened by a cle was to be wrought were fixed at 
■danger as great as that of the preceding sittings of the Pnvy Council, md were 
year. The Latitudmanans of 1689 solenmly notified by the clergy in all 
•were not less eager to humble and to the parish churches of the realm, t 
ruin her than the Jesuits of 1688 had When the appointed time came, several 
been. The Tolers^on Act had done divines in full canomcals stood round 
for the Dissenters quite as much as was the canopy of state. The surgeon of 
compatible with her dignity and seen- the royal household mtroi^ced the 
rity; and nothing more ought to be sick. A passage from the sixteenth 
conceded, not the hem of one of her chapter of the Gospel of Saint Mark 
vestments, not an epithet from the be- was read. When the words, “ They 
ginning to the end of her Liturgy All shall lay their hands on the sick, ana 
the reproaches which had been thrown they shall recover,” had been pro- 
on the ecclesiastical commission of noimced, there was a pause, and one 
James were transferred to the ecclesi- ofri^e sick was brought ^up to the 
astical commission of Wflliam. The King. His Majesty gjfcroked the ulcers 
two commissions indeed had nothing and swellings, and hung round the 
but the name in common. But patient’s neck a white riband to 

which was fastened a gold coin. The 
those of my neighlwiirs and familiar acKjuaint- other sufferers were then led up in 
ance who were awaJeened by my cries to come 

and see what the matter was , and conjured ♦ ‘William^s dislike of the Cathedral service 
them, as they would answer it to Grod. that, if is sarcastically noticed by Ledie m the Re- 
they met with my beloved, they would let hearsal, No. 7 See also a Letter from a Mem- 
hun know— What shall I say ? — ^What shall I her of the House of Commons A> his Fnend in 
desire you to tell him but that I do not enjoj, the Country, 1689, and Bisset's Modern Fana- 
myself now that I want his company, nor can tic, 1710 

be wdl till I recover his love again ? ” t See the Order m Cormed of Jan. 9. 1683. 
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succession ; and, as each was touched, 
the chaplain repeated the incantation, 
“ They shall lay their hands on the 
sick, and they shall recovem” Then 
came the epiatle, prayers, antiphonies, 
and a hen^ction. The service may 
still be found m the prayer books of 
the reign of Anne. Indeed it was not 
till some time after the accession of 
Q-eoige the First that the University 
of O^ord ceased to reprint the Office 
of Heahng togelner with the Liturgy. 
Theologians o# eminent learning, abi- 
lity, and virtue gave the sanction of 
their authority to this mummery^; 
and, what is stranger still, medical 
men of high note beheved, or affected 
to believe, in the balsamic virtues of 
the royal hand. We must suppose that 
every surgeon who attended Charles 
the Second was a man of high repute 
for skill; and more than one of the 
surgeons who attended Charlfs the 
Second has left us a solemn profession 
of faith in the King’s miraculous 
power. One of them is not ashamed 
to tell us that the gift was communi- 
cated by the unction administered at 
the coronation , that the cures were so 
numerous and sometimes so rapid that 
they could not be attributed to any 
natural ^use; that the failures were 
to be ascribed to want of faith on the 
part of the patients ; that Charles once 
handled a scrofulous Quaker and 
made him a healthy man and a sound 
Churchman in a moment ; that, if those 
who had^een healed lost or sold the 
piece of golS. which had been hung 
round their necks, the ulcers broke 
forth again, and could be removed 
only by a second touch and a second 
tahsmaru We cannot wonder that, 
when men of science gravely repeated 
such nons^se, the vulgar should nave 
beheved it. StiJi less can we wonder 
that wretches tortured by a% disease 

* See Collier’s Desertion discussed, 1689. 
Thomas Carte, who was a disciple, and, at 
one tune, an assistant of Collier, inserted, so 
late as the year 1747, m a bulky History of 
England, an exquisitely absurd note, in which 
he assured the world that, to his certain know- 
ledge, the Pretender had cured the scrofula, 
and very gravely inferred that the healing 
virtue was transmitted by inhentance, and 
was quite independent of any unction. See 
Carte’s History of England, vol. i page 291. 
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over which natural remedies had no 
^ower should have eagerly drunk in 
tales of preternatural cures : for no- 
thing is so credulous as rniserj’. 
Th^ crowds which repaired to the 
palace on the days of healing wertr 
immense Charles the Second, in the 
course of his reign, touched near a 
hundred thousand persons. The num- 
ber seems to have increased or di- 
minished as the King’s popularity rose 
or fell Dunng that Tory reaction 
which followed the dissolution of the 
Oxford Parliament, the press to get 
near him was terrific. In 1682, he 
performed the rite eight thousand five 
hxmdred times. In 1684, the throng 
was such that six or seven of the sick 
were trampled to death James, in 
one of his progresses, touched eight 
himdrec’ persons m the choir of the 
Cathedral of Chester. The expense of 
the ceremony was little less than ten 
thousand pounds a year, and would 
have been much greater but for the 
vigilance of the royal surgeons, whose 
business it was to examine the appli- 
cants, and. to distinguish those who 
came for the cure from those who came 
for the gold.'**’ 

WillL^m had too much sense to be 
duped, and too much honesty to bear a 
part in what he knew to be an impos- 
ture. “It IS a silly superstition/' he 
exclaimed, when he heard that, at the 
dose of Lent, his ^lace was besieged 
by a crowd of the sick : “ Give the 
poor creatures some money, and send 
them away.”t On one single occasion 
he was importuned into laying his 

» See the Preface to a Treatise on 'WoTinds, 
by Eichard Wiseman, Sergeant Chmirgeonto 
His Majesty, 1676 But the fullest informa- 
tion on this curious subject will be found m 
the Charisma Basihcon, by John Browne, 
Chirurgeon m ordinary to His Majesty, 1684. 
See also The ^remonies used in the Tune of 
King Henry TIE. for the Healing of them 
^t be Diseased with the King’s Evil, pub- 
lUlied by His Majesty’s Command, 2686; 
Evelyn’s Diary, March 28 1684 , and Bishop 
Cartwright’s Diary, August 28, 29, and 30. 
1687, It 18 incredible that so large a propor- 
tion of the i>opulation should have been really 
scrofulous. Ho doubt many persons who had 
slight and transient maladies were brought 
to the kmg ; and the recovery of these persona 
kept up the vulgar belief in the efidoacy of hia 
touch. 

t Fans Gazette, April 23. 1689. 
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liand on a patient* **God give yon 
"better health,” he said, “and mor^ 
sense.” The parents of scrofulous 
ehildien cried out against his cruelty- 
bigots lifted up their hands and ^yes 
in hoirop at his impiety: Jacobites 
sarcastically praised him for not pre- 
• snming to arrogate to himself a power 
which belonged only to legitimate 
soiereigns; and even some Whigs 
thought that he acted unwisely in 
treating with such marked contempt a 
superstition which had a strong hold 
on the vulgar mind : hut William was 
not to be moved, and was accordingly 
set down by many High Churchmen as 
either an infidel or a puritan. * 

The chief cause, however, which at 
■nie clergy this time made even the most 
moderate plan of comprehen- 
hateful to the priesthood 
by the still remains to be mentioned, 
ing^^tke What Burnet had foreseen and 
Prfiby. foretold had come to pass 
tenan.. There was throughout the 
clerical profession a strong disposition 
to retahate on the Presbyterians of 
England the wrongs of the -Episcopa- 
lians of Scotland. It could not be 
denied that even the highest church- 
men had, in the summer qf 1688 , 
generally declared themselves wilhng 
to give up many things for the sake of 
union. But it was said, and not with- 
out plausibility, that what was passing 
on the other side o:^the Border proved 
piion on any reasonable terms to be 
impossible. With what face, it was 
asked, can those who wdl make no 
concessions to us where we are weak, 
blame us for refusing to make any con- 
cession to them where we are strong ^ 
We cannot judge correctly of the prin- 
ciples and feehngs of a sect from the 
professions which it makes in a time 
of feebleness and suffeisng If we 
would know wbat the Pui^n spirit 
really is, we must observe the Punt/fi 
when he is dominant. He was domi- 
nant here in the last generation ; and 

* See Whistoii’s Life of himself. Poor 
Whiston, who believed m everything hut the 
Trinity, tells ns gravely that the single per- 
son whom William touched vas cured, not- 
withstanding His Maaesty’s want of faitlu 
See also the Atlieman Mercury of January 
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his little finger was thicker than tho 
loins of the prelates. He drove hun- 
dreds of quiet students from their 
cloisters, «and thousands of respectable 
duines from their parsonages, for the 
crime of refusing to sign his Covenant. 
No tenderness was shown to learning, 
to genius, or to sanctity. Such men as 
Hall and Sanderson, Chillingworth and 
Hammond, were not only plundered, 
but fiung into prisoi^ and exposed to 
all the rudeness of brutal gaolers It 
was made a enme to read fine psalms 
and prayers bequeathed to the faith- 
ful by Ambrose and Chrysostom. At 
length the nation^ecame weary of the 
reign of the saints. The fallen dynasty 
and the fallen hierarchy were restored. 
The Puritan was in his turn subjected 
to disabihties and penalties, and he 
immediately found out that it was bar- 
barous to punish men for entertaining 
eonsei/antious scruples about a garb, 
about a ceremony, about the functions 
of ecclesiastical officers. His piteous 
complaints and his arguments in favour 
of toleration had at length imposed 
on many well meaning persons. Even 
zealous churchmen had begun to enter- 
tain a hope that the severe discipline 
which he had undergone had made him 
candid, moderate, chantable. fiad this 
been really so, it would doubtless have 
been our duty to treat his scruples with 
extreme tenderness. But, while we were 
considenng what we could do to meet 
his wishes in England, he had obtained 
ascendency in Scotland ; anc^^in an m- 
stant, he was aU himself a^in, bigoted, 
insolent, and crueL Manses had been 
sacked; churches shut up , prayer books 
burned ; sacred garments tom ; congre- 
gations dispersed by violence; priests 
husjjled, pelted, pilloried, driven forth, 
wrtn their wives and babe^ to beg or 
die of hunger. Thg^ these outrages 
were be imputed, not to a few law- 
less marauders, but to the great body 
of the Presbyterians of Scotland, was 
evident from the fact that the govern- 
ment had not dared either to inflict 
punishment on the offenders or to grant 
relief to the sufferers. Was it not fit 
then that the Church of Ej»gland should 
take warning? Was it reasonable to 
ask her to mutilate her apostolical 
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polity and her l>eautifiil ritual for the 
purpose of eoneilidting those who wanted 
nothing but power to rabble her as they 
had rabbled her sister ? Already these 
men had obtained a boon which they 
ill deserved, and which they never 
would have granted. They worshipped 
Grod in perfect security. Their meet- 
ing houses were as effectually protected 
as the choirs of our cathedrals WTiile 
no episcopal minister could, without 
putting his hfe fli jeopardy, officiate m 
Ayrshire or J^enfrewshire, a hundred 
Presbyterian ministers preached unmo- 
lested every Sunday in Middlesex. The 
legislature had, wi^j a generosity per- 
haps imprudent, granted toleration to the 
most intolerant of men , and with tole- 
ration it behoved them to be content 
Thus several causes conspired to 
Constitn- inflame the parochial clergy 
co5v?«S* against the scheme of compre- 
tion hension. Their temjjjr was 
such thatj if the plan framed in the 
Jerusalem Chamber had been directly 
submitted to them, it would have been 
rejected by a majority of twenty to 
one. But in the Convocation their 
weight bore no proportion to their 
number. The Convocation has, happily 
for our country, been so long utterly 
insigni% 2 ant that, till a recent period, 
none but curious students cared to 
enquire how it was constituted; and 
even now many persons, not generally 
ill informed, imagine it to be a council 
representing the Church of England. 
In truth the Convocation so often men- 
tioned il our ecclesiastical history is 
merely the synod of the Province of 
Canterbury, and never had a right to 
speak m the name of the whole clerical 
bo(^. The Province of York has also 
its Convocation : but, till the eighteenth 
centuiy was far advanced, the ProWnce 
of York generally^o poor, so rude, 
and so thinly peopled, that, m^ohtical 
importance, it could hardly be consi- 
dered as more than a tenth part of the 
kingdom. The sense of the Southern 
clergy was therefore popularly con- 
sidered as the sense of the whole 
profession. When the formal concur- 
rence of tjje Northern clergy was 
required, it seems to have been given 
as a matter of course. Indeed the 
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canons passed by the Convocation of 
Canterbury m 1604 were ratified by 
'James the Pirst, and were ordered to 
be strictly observed in every part of 
the® kingdom, two years before the 
Convocation of York went through the 
form of approving them. Since these 
ecclesiastical councils became mere 
names, a great change has taken place 
m the relative position of the two 
Archbishoprics. In all the elements 
of power, the region beyond Trent is 
now at least a third part of England. 
When in our own time the representa- 
tive system was adjusted to the altered 
state of the country, almost aU the 
small boroughs whicn it was necessary 
to disfranchise were in the south. Two 
thirds of the new members given to 
great provmcial towns were given to 
the. north. If therefore any English 
government should suffer the Convo- 
cations, as now constituted, to meet for 
the despatch of business, two indepen- 
dent synods would be legislating at 
the same time for one Church. It is 
by no means impossible that one as- 
sembly Height adopt canons which the 
other might reject, that one assembly 
might condemn as heretical propositions 
which the other might hold to be ortho- 
dox * the seventeenth century no 
such danger was apprehended. So little 
indeed was the Convocation of York 
then considered, that the two Houses 
of Parliament had^in their address to 
William, spoken only of one Convoca- 
tion, which they called the Convocation 
of the Clergy of the Kingdom. 

The body which they thus not very 
accurately designated is divided into 
two Houses. The Upper House is 
composed of the Bishops of the Pro- 
vince of Canterbury. The Lower House 
consisted, in 1689, of a hundred and 
forty four members. Twenty two Deans 

• In several recent publications the appre- 
nnsion that differences might anse between 
the Convocation of York and the Convocation 
of Canterbury has been contemptuously pro- 
nounced chimerical But it is not ea$y to 
understand why two independent Convoca- 
tions should be less hkdy to differ than two 
Houses of the same Convocation ; and it is 
matter of notonety that, m the reigns of 
William the Third and Anne, the two Houses 

the Convocation of Canterbury scarcely 
ever agreed. 

I 2 
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and fifty four Ardideacons sate there 
in yirtue of their offices. Twenty four, 
divines sate as proctors for twenty four 
chapters Only forty four proctors were 
elected by the eight thousand pa'^ish 
pnests of the twenty two dioceses 
Bieetion forty four proctors, how- 

offflcm- ever, were almost all of one 
Cmvoca* mini The elections had in for- 
mertimesbeen conducted in the 
most quiet and decorous manner. But on 
this occasion the canvassing was eager . 
the contests were sharp; Clarendon, who 
had refused to tahe the oaths, and his 
brother Rochester, the leader of the 
party which in the House of Lords had 
opposed the Comprehension Bill, had 
gone to Oxford, the head quarters of 
Slat party, for the purpose of animating 
and organising the opposition.* The 
representatives of the parochial clergy 
must have been men whose chief dis- 
tinction was their zeal * for in the whole 
list can he found not a single lUustrions 
name, and very few names which are 
now known even to persons well read 
in ecclesiastical history.t The official 
members of the Lower Hou>^, among 
whom were many distinguished scholars 
and preachers, seem to have been not 
ve^ unequally divided. 

During the summer of 1689 several 
■Eccieinas- bigb Spiritual dignities became 
feSrato" ^‘icant, and were bestowed on 
bettowed. divines wbo were sitting in tbe 
Jerusalem Chamber. It has already 
been mentioned that Thomas, Bishop 
of Worcester, died just before the day 
fixed for taking the oaths. Lake, 
Bishop of Chichester, hved just long 
enough to refuse them, and with his 
last breath declared that he would 
maintain even at the stake the doctrine 
of indefeasible hereditary right The 
■see of Chichester was filled by Patrick, 
and that of Worcester by StiUingfleet, 
and the deanery of Saint Paul’s which 

* Birch’s Life of Tillotson ; Life of 
dttarax. From Clarendon s Diary, it appear; 
that he and Bochester were at Oxford on the 
'S3rd of September. 

t See the Boll m the Historical Account of 
the present Convocation, appended to the 
second edition of Vox Clen, 1690 The most 
considerable name that I perceive in the list of 
proctors chosen by the parochial clergy is thidi 
of Dr. John Miil, the editor of the Greek Te^ 
tament* 


Stillingfleet quitted was given to Tillot- 
son. That Tillotson was not raised to 
tbe episcopal bench excited some sur- 
prise. Bvt in truth it was because the 
government held his services in the 
highest estimation that he was suffered 
to remain a httle longer a simple pres- 
byter. The most important office in 
the Convocation was that of Prolocutor 
of the Lower House* the Prolocutor 
was to be chosen by the members , and 
it was hoped at Court That they would 
choose Tillotson. It had in fact been 
already determined that be should be 
tbe next Archbishop of Canterbury. 
When he went t(y>]bss hands for bis 
new deanery be warmly thanked the 
King. *‘Your Majesty has now set 
me at ease for the remainder of my 
life ” “ No such thing, Doctor, I 

assure you,” said Wilham. He then 
plainly intimated that, whenever Ban- 
croft should cease to fill the highest 
ecclesiastical station, Tillotson would 
succeed to it. Tillotson stood aghast: 
for his nature was quiet and un- 
ambitious; be was beginning to feel 
the infirmities of old age. he cared 
little for rank or money . the worldly 
advantages which he most valued were 
an honest fame and the general good 
wiU of mankind ; those advanteges he 
already possessed, and he could not 
but be aware that, if he became pnmate, 
he should incur the bitterest hatred of 
a powerful party, and should become a 
mark for obloquy, from which his gentle 
and sensitive nature shrank a^from the 
rack or the wheel WiUiam was earnest 
and resolute, “It is necessary,” he 
said, “ for my service , and I must lay 
on your conscience the responsibibty of 
refusmg me your help” Here the 
conversation ended. It was, indeed, 
not necessary tjat the point should be 
immediately decided ; for several months 
were sKll to elapse before the Arch- 
bishopric would be vacant. 

Tillotson bemoaned himself with un- 
feigned anxiety and sorrow to Lady 
Russell, whom, of all human beings, he 
most honoured and trusted.* He hoped, 

* The letter m which Tiljptson informed 
Lady Bussell of the King’s intentions is printed 
in Birch’s book . but the date is dearly errone- 
ous. Indeed I fed assured that parts of tv( o 
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he said, that he was not inclined to highest in rank. He had therefore held> 
shrink the service of the Church during some months, a viemons pn- 
but he was convinced that h^ present macy : he had crowned the new Sove- 
hne of service was that in which he reiras * he had consecrated the new 
could be most nsefiil. If he should be Bishops : he was about to preside in 
forced to accept so high and so invidious the Convocation. It may be added!, 
a post as the primacy, he should soon that he was the son of an E^l, 

Binlr Tinder the load of duties and and that no person of equally high 

anxieties too heavy for his strength, birth then sate, or had ever sate, since 
His spirits, and vtuth his spirits his the Reformation, on the episcopal bench i 
abihties, would %il him. He gently That the government should put over 
complained of gurnet, who loved and his head a priest of his own diocese, 

admired him mth a truly generous who was the son of a Yorkshire do - 

heartiness, and who had laboured to thier, and who was distinguished only 
persuade both the JEing and Queen by abihties and virtues, was provoking , 
that there was in England only one and Compton, though by no means a 
m a n fit for the highest ecclesiastical badhearted man, was much provoked* 
dignity. “The Bishop of Salisbury,*’ Perhaps his vexation was increased by 
said TiUotson, “ is one of the best and the reflection that he had, for the sako 
worst friends that I know ” of those hy whom he was thus slighted,. 

Nothing that was not a secret to done some things which had strained 
Burnet was likely to be long a his consaence and sullied his reputa- 
secret to anybody, Xt soon tion, that he had at one tune practised 
began to be whispered about the disingenuous arts of a diplomatist, 
that the King had fixed on TiUotson and at another time given scandal to 
to fill the place of Sancroft. The news his brethren by wearing the buff coat 
caused cruel mortification to Compton, and jackboots of a trooper. He could 
who, not unnaturally, conceived that not accuse TiUotson of inordinate am- 
his own claims were unnvaUed. He bition. But, though TiUotson was most 
had educated the Queen and her sister, unwilling to accept the ^chbishopno 
and to^he mstruetion which they had himseUJ he did not use his influence in 
received from him might fairly be favour of Compton, but earnestly re- 
aseribed, at least in part, the firmness commended StiUmgfieet as the man 
with which, in spite of the influence of fittest to preside over the Church of 
their father, they had adhered to the England The consequence was that, 
established religion, Compton was, on the eve of the meeting of Convoca- 
moreover, the only prelate who, during tion, the Bishop who was to be at the 
the late^eign, had raised his voice in head of the Upper House became the 
Parliament against the dispensmg personal enemy of the presbyter whom 
power, the only prelate who had been the government wished to see at tho 
suspended by the High Commission, head of the Lower House. This quarrel 
the only prelate who had signed the added new difficulties to (LflEiculties 
invitation to the Pnnce of Orange, the which little needed any addition.* 
only prelate who had actuaUy It was not till the twentieth of 

arms agSinst Popei^ and arbitrary November that the Convocation TheCou- 
power, the only*prelate, save ^ne, who met for the despatch of busi- Tocaaon 
had voted against a Regency. Among the mess. The place of meeting “ 
ecclesiastics of the Province of Canter- rod, in former times, been JSaint Paul’s 
bury who had taken the oaths, he was Cathedral. But Saint Paul’s Cathedral 

was slowly rising from its ruins : and, 
distinct letters have been by some blunder though the dome already towered higL 
joined together In one passage TiUotson ° 

informs his correspondent that. Stillmgfleet is * Birch’s Life of TiUotson The account 
made Bieboj^ of Worcester, and in another there given of the coldness between Compton, 
that Walker is made Bishop of Derry Now- and fillotson was taken by Birch from the 
BtiUingfleet was consecrated Bishop of Wor- MSS. of Henry Wharton, and is confirmed by 
cesteron the 13th of October 1689, and Walker many circumstances which aie knoTvn from 
was not mode Bi^op of Derry till June 1690. othei sources of mtclligeuce. 
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aTjore tlie hundred steeples of the City, Jane "vras elected by fifty filve votes to 
the choir had not jet been opened fof twenty eight * 

public worship. The assembly there- The l^olocutor was formally pre- 
fore sate at Westminster.* A ^ble sen ted to the Bishop of London, and 
was placed in the beautiful chapel of made, according to ancient usage, a 
Heniy the Seventh. Compton was in Latin oration. In this oration the 
the chair. On his nght and left those Anglican Church was extolled as the 
suffragans of Canterbury who had taken most perfect of all institutions. There 
the oaths were ranged in gorgeous vest- was a very inteUigible intimation that 
ments of scarlet and mmiver. Below no change whatever in her doctrine, 
the table was assembled the crowd of her discipline, or h^ ritual was re- 
presbyters. Beveridge preached a Latin quired; and the discourse concluded 
sermon, in which he warmly eulogised with a most significant sentence, 
the existmg system, and yet declared Compton, when a few months before 
himself favourable to a moderate reform, he exhibited bims^ m the somewhat 
Ecclesiastical laws were, he said, of two unclerical character of a colonel of 
kinds. Some laws were fundamental horse, had ordered the colours of his 
and eternal: they denved their authonty regiment to be embroidered with the 
from God; nor could any religious well-known words “Nolumus leges 
community abrogate them without Anghse mutari”; and with these words 
ceasing to form a part of the umversal Jane closed his peroration.f 
Church. Other laws were local and Still^the Low Churchmen did not 
temporary. They had been framed by relmquish all hope. They veiy wisely 
human wisdona, and might be altered determined to begin by proposing to 
by human wisdom. They ought not substitute lessons taien from the ca- 
mdeed to he altered without grave nonical hooks for the lessons taken 
reasons. But surely, at that foment, from the Apocrypha. It should seem 
such reasons were not wanting. To that this was a suggestion which, even 
unite a scattered flock in one fold under if there had not been a single dissenter 
one shepherd, to remove stumbUng- in the kingdom, might well have been 
blocks from iiie path of the ■vTeak, to received with favour For the«OhurcU 
reconcile hearts long estranged, to had, in her sixth Article, declared that 
restore spiritual discipline to its primi- the canomcal hooks were, and that the 
tive vigour, to place the best and purest Apocryphal books were not, entitled to 
of Christian societies on a base broad be called Holy Scnptures, and to be 
enough to stand against all the attacks regarded as the rule of faith. Even this 
of earth and heU, these were objects reform, however, the High Clmrchmea 
which might well justify some modifi- were determined to oppose. They 
cation, not of Cathohe institutions, but asked, in pamphlets which covered the 
of national or provincial usages.t counters of Paternoster Eow and Little 
The Lower House, having heard this Britain, why country congregations 
ThoHittii <iiseourse, proceeded to appoint should be deprived of the pleasure of 
chSrch- a Prolocutor. Sharp, who was hearing about the ball of pitch with 
jSrSrS'*" probably put forward by the wh^ Daniel cl^ked the dragon, and 
Jiieiiibers favourably to a com- about the fish wnose ^ver gave forth 
garoca- prehension as one of the high- such a $ime as sent the devil flying 
“* est churchmen among thei^ from Ecbatana to Egypt. And were 
proposed TiUotson. Jane, who hfifS there not chapters of the Wisdom^ of 
refused to act under the Royal Com- the Son of Sirach far more interesting 
mission, was proposed on the other and edifying than the genealogies and 
side. After some animated discussion, muster rolls which made up a large 

part of the Chronicles of the Jewish 
* Chaml)erlayne’s State of England, IStli Kines, and of the narrati-ae of Hehe- 
edition. “ 

t ConcioadSynodumperCrulielmimiBeve [ + Luttrell’s Diary; Histoncal Account of 
regium, 1689, 1 p|.esent Convocation. 

1 t Eennet’s Histoiy, m. 552. 
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midh? No grave divine however w'ould 
have liked to maintain, in Henry the 
Seventh’s Chapel, that it was im- 
possible to findi in many hutfdreds of 
pages dictated by the Holy Spirit, 
fifty or sixty chapters more edifying 
than anything ‘which could be ex- 
tracted from the works of the most 
respectable uninspired moralist or his- 
torian. The leaders of the majonty 
therefore determiried to shim a debate 
in which they must have been reduced 
to a disagreeal^le dilemma. Their plan 
was, not to reject the recommendations 
of the Commissioners, but to prevent 
those recommendatiCns from being dis- 
cussed , and with this view a system 
of tactics was adopted which proved 
successfuL 

The law, as it had been interpreted 
dnnng a long course of years, pro- 
hibited the Convocation from even 
dehberating on any ecclesiastioftl ordi- 
nance without a previous warrant from 
the Crown. Such a warrant, sealed 
with the great seal, was brought m 
form to Henry the Seventh’s Chapel hy 
Nottingham. He at the same time 
dehvered a message from the King. 
His Maj'esty exhorted the assembly to 
consid^ ca]^Iy and without prejudice 
the recommendations of the Com- 
mission, and declared that he had 
nothing in view but the honour and 
advantage of the Protestant religion in 
general, and of the Church of England 
in particular.’^ 

The Cishops speedily agreed on an 
address of thanks for the royal 
between message, and requested the con- 
HoiSSof currence of the Lower House. 
Jane and his adherents raised 
objection after objection. Pirst 
they claimed the privilege of present- 
ing a s^rate addiufts. When they 
were forced to» waive this claim, they 
refused to agree to any &pression 
which imported that the Church of 
England had any fellowship with any 
other Protestant community Amend- 
ments and reasons were sent backwai'd 
and forward. Conferences were held 
at which Burnet on one side and Jane 
on the ottfer were the chief speakers. 

* Historical Account of the Present Convo^ 
cation, 1689. 


At last, with great difficulty, a com- 
promise was made , and an address, 
cold and ungracious compared with 
that which the Bishops had framed, 
was*" presented to the Kmg in the 
Banqueting House. He Assembled 
his vexation, returned a kind answer, 
and intimated a hope that the as- 
sembly would now at length proceed 
to consider the great question of Com- 
prehension.'^ 

Such however was not the intention 
of the leaders of the Lower TheLowet 
House. As soon as they were 
again in Henry the Seventh’s cauo^ 
Chapel, one of them raised a unman- 
debate about the nonjuring 
Bishops. In spite of the unfortunate 
scruple which those prelates enter- 
tained, they were learned and holy- 
men. Their advice might, at this 
conjuncture, he of the greatest service 
to the Church. The Upper House was 
hardly an Upper House in the absence 
of the Pnmate and of many of his 
most respectable suffiagans. Could 
nothing be done to remedy this evil’f 
Another^ member complained of some 
pamphlets which had lately appeared, 
and in which the Convocation was not 
treatedi with proper deference. The 
assembly took fire. Was it not mon- 
strous that this heretical and schism- 
atical trash should he cried by the 
hawkers about the streets, and should 
he exposed to sfle in the booths of 
Westmmster Hall, within a hundred 
yards of the Prolocutor’s chair ? The 
work of mutilating the Liturgy and of 
turning cathedrafi into conventicles 
might surely be postponed till the 
Synod had taken measures to protect 
its own freedom and dignity. It was 
then debated how the printing of such 
scandalous books should he prevented. 
Some werft for indictments, some for 
ecclesiastical censures. J In such de- 
^berations as these week after week 
passed away. Not a single proposition 
tending to a Comprehension had been 

^ Histoncal Account of the Present Convo- 
cation , Burnet, u. 58. ; Keiinet’s History of 
the reign of William and Mary. 

t Histoncal Account of the Present Convo- 
cation ; Keiinet’s History. 

t Histoi icnl Account of the Present Convo- 
cation; Kennet. 
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even discussed. Christinas was ap- 
proaching. At Christmas there vas to« 
he a recess. The Bishops were desirous 
that, dunng the recess, a committee 
should sit to prepare business, the 
Lower House refused to consent.* 
That House, it was now evident, was 
fully determined not even to enter on 
the consideration of any part of the 
plan which had been framed by the 
jRoyal Commissioners. The proctors 
of the dioceses were m a worse humour 
than when they first came up to West- 
minster. Many of them had probably 
never before passed a week m the 
capital, and had not been aware how 
great the difference was between a 
town divine and a country divine. 
The sight of the luxuries and comforts 
enjoyed by the popular preachers of 
the city raised, not unnaturally, some 
sore feeling in a Lincolnshire or Caer- 
narvonshire near who was accustomed 
to hve as hardly as a small farmer. 
The very circumstance that the I<on- 
don clergy were generally for a com- 
prehension made the representatives 
of the rural clergy obstinate on the 
other Bide.t The prelates were, as a 
body, sincerely desirous that some con- 
cession might be made to the noncon- 
formists. But the prelates were utterly 
unable to curb the mutinous democracy. 
They were few in number. Some of 
them were objects of extreme dislike 
to the parochial clergy. The President 
had not the full authority of a pnmate; 
nor was he sony to see those who 
had, as he conceived, used him iU, 

^ Histoncal Account of the Present Convo- 
cation. 

t That there was such a icalonsy as I have 
descnbed is admitted m the pamphlet entitled 
Vox Clen. “Some country ministers, now 
of the Convocation, do now see m Vhat great 
ease and plenty the City minist^ hve, who 
have their leaders and lecturers, and frequent 
supplies, and sometimes tarry m the vescry 
till prayers be ended, and have great digmtic^ 
in the Church, besides their nch polishes lir 
the City.” The authoi of this tract, once 
widely cdebrated, was Thomas Long, proctor 
for the clergy of the diocese of Exeter In 
another pamphlet, published at this time, the 
rural clergymen aie said to have seen with an 
evil eye their London biethren lefieshmg 
themsdvcs ^vlth sack after preaching Seve- 
ral satirical allusions to the fable of the Town 
Mouse and the Country Mouse will be found 
in the pamphlets of that winter. 


tihwaited and mortifled. It was neces- 
sary to yield. The Convoca- The Con- 
tion was prorogued for six 
weeks. When those six weeks 
had expired, it was prorogued again ; 
and many years elapsed l^fore it was' 
permitted to transact business. 

So ended, and for ever, tbe hope that 
the Church of England might be in- 
duced to make some concession to the 
scruples of the nonconformists. A 
learned and respectable minority of the 
clerical order relinquisSed that hope 
with deep regret. Yet in a very short 
time even Burnet and TiUotson found 
reason to believe tBit their defeat was 
really an escape, and that victory would 
have been a disaster. A reform, such 
as, in the days of Elizabeth, would have 
united the great body of Enghsh Pro- 
testants, would, in the days of William, 
have alienated more hearts than it 
would tkave conciliated. The schism 
which the oaths had produced was, as- 
yet, insignificant. Innovations such as- 
those proposed by the Royal Commis- 
sioners would have given it a terrible 
importance. As yet a layman, though 
he might think the proceedings of l£e 
Convention unjustifiable, and though 
he might applaud the virtue of tjje non- 
junng dergy, still continued m sit 
under the accustomed pulpit^ and to 
kneel at the accustomed alto. But if, 
just at this conjuncture, while his mind 
was irritated by what he thought the 
wrong done to his favourite divines, 
and while he was perhaps Jbubtmg 
whether he ought not to ioUow them, 
his ears and eyes had been shocked by 
changes in the worship to which he was 
fondly attached, if the compositions of 
the doctors of the Jerusalem Chamber 
had tiken the place of the old collects, 
if h® had seen d^gymen without sur- 
phees carrying lie ckalice and the 
paten up%nd down the aisle to seated 
communicants, the tie which bound him 
to the Established Church would have 
been dissolved. He would have re- 
paired to some nonjuring assembly,, 
where the service wmch he loved was. 
performed without mutilation. The 
new sect, which as yet consifted almost 
Exclusively of pnests, would soon have 
been swelled by numerous and largo 
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congr^ations , and in those congrega- 


tions would have been found a much N[t is an indisputable and a most in- 


greater proportion of the opulent, of 
the highly descended, and of the higUy 
educated, than any other body of dis- 
senters could show. The Episcopal 
schismaties, thus reinforced, would 
probably have been as formidable to 
the new King and his successors as 
ever the Puritan schismaties had been 


to the princes of the House of Stuart. 


struetive fact, that we are, in a great 
me^^ure, indebted for the civil and re- 
ligious liberty which we enjoy to the 
pertinacity with which the High 
Church party, m the Convocation of 
1689, refused even to deliberate on any 
plan of Comprehension.* 


CHAPTER XY. 


Whilb the Convocation was wrangling 
The Par- on one Side of Old Palace Yard, 
iiament the Parliament was wrangling 

meet* Ee- « i ^ ° 

tirement even more fiercely on the other. 
ofHaiifax. Houses, which haft sepa 
rated on the twentieth of August, had 
met again on the nineteenth of October. 
On the day of meetmg an important 
change struck every eye. Halifax was 
no longer on the woolsack. He had 
reason to expect that the persecution, 
fi:om which he had narrowly escaped 
in the ^immer, would be renewed The 
events which had taken place during 
the recess, and especially the disasters 
of the campaign in Ireland, had fur- 
nished his enemies with fresh means 
of annoyance. His administration had 
not been successful ; and, though his 
failure partly to be ascribed to 
causes against which no human wisdom 
could have contended, it was also partly 
to be ascribed to the peculiarities of 
his temper and of his intellect. It was 
certain that a large party in the Com- 
mons would attempt to remove ium ; 
and he cdhld no longed depend on the 
protection of his^aster. It w^ natural 
that a prince who was emphatically a 
man of action should become weaiy 
of a minister who was a man of specu- 
lation. Charles, who went to Council 
as he went to the play, solely to be 
amused, was delighted with an adviser 
who had hundred pleasant and in- 
genious things to say on both sides ofj 
pvery question. But William had no' 
taste for disquisitions and disputations, 


however lively and subtle, which occu- 
pied much time and led to no conclusion. 
It was reported, and is not improbable, 
that on one occasion he could not 
rejBrain from expressing in sharp terms 
I at the council board his impatience at 
I what seemed to him a morbid habit of 
mdecision.f Halifax, mortified by his 
mischances in public life, dejected by 
domestic* calamities, disturbed by ap- 
prehensions of an impeachment, and 
no longer supported by royal favour, 
became? sick of pubUc life, and began 
to pine for the silence and solitude of 
his seat in Nottinghamshire, an old 
Cistercian Abbey buried deep among 

• Bumet, IX. 3 3, 8^ The best narratives oP 
what passed in this Convocation are the His- 
torical Account appended to the second edition 
of Vox Glen, and the passage m Sennet’s 
History to which I have already referred the 
reader. The former narrative is by a very 
high churchman, the latter by a very low 
churchman. Those who are desirous of 
obtaming fuller information must consult the 
oontempoiary pamphlets Among them are 
Vox Populi^, Vox Laici ; Vox Regis et Regni ; 
the Healing Attempt ; the Letter to a Rnend, 
by Dean Fn^eaux , the Letter from a hfmis- 
ter in the Oountey to a Member of the Convo- 
aition ; the Answer to the Merry Answer to 
^Vox Glen, the Remarks from the Country 
u^n two Letters relatmgto the Convocation ^ 
the Vindication of the Letters in Answer to 
Vox Cleri ; the Answer to the Countiy Minis- 
ter's Letter All these tracts appeared late m 
1689 or early in 1690. 

t “Halifax a eu nne repiimande sSvBre 
publiquement dans le conseil par le Prince 
d’Orange pour avoir trop balance Avaux to 
De Crois^, Dublin, J une 1 689. “ His mer* 
cunal wit,” says Bumet, ii 4,, “ was not well 
suited with the Kmg’s phlegm.”. 
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woods* Early in October it was known 
that he would no longer preside in the^ 
Upper House. It was at the same tune 
whispered as a great secret tha^ he 
meant to retire altogether from business, 
and that he retained the Privy Seal 
only till a successor should be named. 
Chief Baron Atkyns was appointed 
Speaker of the Lords » 

On some important points there ap- 
soppUe* peared to be no difference of 
rated. opinion in the legislature. The 
Commons unanimously resolved that 
they would stand by die King in the 
work of reconquering Ireland, and that 
they would enable him to prosecute 
with vigour "^he war against Prance f* 
With equal unanimity they voted an 
eitraordmaiy supply of two millions.}: 
It was determined that the greater 
part of this sum should be levied by 
an assessment on real property. The 
rest was to be raised partly by a poll 
tax, and partly by new duties on tea, 
coffee, and chocolate. It was proposed 
that a hundred thousand pounds should 
be exacted firom the Jews; and this 
proposition was at first favorably re- 
ceived by the House; but difficulties 
arose. The Jews presented a petition 
in which they declared that th^ could 
not afford to pay such a sum, and that 
they would rather leave the kingdom 
than stay there to be ruined. En- 
lightened politicians could not but per- 
ceive that special Nation, laid on a 
small class which happens to be rich, 
unpopular, and defenceless, is really 
confi^ation, and must ultimately im- 
poverish rather than enrich the State. 
After some discussion, the Jew tax was 
abandoned § 

The Bill of Eights, which, in the 
last Session, had, after causing 
atgh tt much altercatiou between the 
Houses, been suffered to drop, 

* Clarendon's Diary, Oct. 10. 1689 ,* Lord^ 
Jcnmals. Oct 19 1CS9 W 

t Commons’ Journals, Oct. 24. 1689. 
t Commons’ Journals, Nov 2 1C89. 

§ Commons’ Journals, Nov. 7 19 , Dec 30. 
1689. The rnle of the House then was that 
no petition could be recei^ ed against the im- 
position of a tax. This rule w a«, after a verj’ 
hard fight, re&cinded in 1842. The petition of 
the Jews was not received, and is not men- 
tioned in the Journals But something may 
be learned about it Irom Luttrell’s Diaiy and 
ficom Grey's Debates, Nov. 19. 1689. 


was again introduced, and was speedily 
passed The peers no longer msi&ted 
that any ;;>erson should be designated 
by name as successor to the crown, if 
Mary, Anne, and William should all 
die without posterity. During eleven 
years nothing more was heard of the 
claims of the House of Brunswick. 

The Bill of Eights contained some 
provisions which deserve special men- 
tion. The Convention had resolved 
that it was contrary to the interest of 
the kmgdom to he governed by a Papist, 
but had prescribed no test which could 
ascertam whether ^ prince was or was 
not a Papist. The defect was now snp- 
phed. It was enacted that every 
English Sovereign should, in full Par- 
liament, and at the coronation, repeat 
and subscribe the Declaration against 
Transubstantiation. 

It also enacted that no person 
who should marry a Papist should be 
capable of reigning in England, and 
that, if the Sovereign should mafxy a 
Papist, the subject Siould be absolved 
from allegiance Burnet boasts that 
this part of the Bill of Eights was his 
work. He had little reason to boast : 
for a more wretched specimen of legis- 
lative workmanship will not cosily be 
found In the first place, no test is 
prescribed. Whether the consort of a 
Sovereign has taken the oath of supre- 
macy, has signed the declaration 
against transubstantiation, has com- 
mimicated according to the ^tual of 
the Church of England, are ve" simple 
issues of fact But whether the con- 
sort of a Sovereign is or is not a 
Papist is a question about which people 
may argue for ever. What is a Papist? 
The word is not a word of definite sig- 
ni^Jtion eithej^ law or in theology. 
It IS merely a ^pnla^ niekSame, and 
means v|ry different things in different 
mouths. Is every person a Papist who 
is willing to concede to the Bishop of 
Eome a primacy among Chnstian pre- 
lates 9 If so, James the First, Charles 
the First Laud, Heylyn, w’ere Pa- 
pists * Or IS the appellation to be 
e 

> * James, in the very treatise in whirh he 
"ned to prove the Pope to be Antichnst says . 

“ For mvself , if that were yet the question, I 
would with all my heart give my consent that 
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confined to persons 'who hold the nltra- 
montane doctnnes touching the autho- 
rity of the Holy See ^ If s(^ neither 
Hossuet nor Pascal was a Papist. 

What again is the legal effect of the 
words which absolve the subject from 
his allegiance? Is it meant that a 
person arraigned for high treason may 
tender evidence to prove that the 
Sovereign has married a Papist? Would 
Thistlewood, for Sample, have been en- 
titled to an aeqjiittah if he could have 
proved that King George the Fourth 
had married Mrs Fitzherbert, and that 
Mrs. Fitzherbert was a Papist? It is 
not easy to beheve that any tribunal 
would have gone mto such a question 
Yet to what purpose is it to enact that, 
in a certain case, the subject shall be 
absolved firom his allegiance, if the 
tribunal before which he is tried for a 
violation of his allegiance is not to go 
into the question whether that cise has 
arisen? 

The question of the dispensing power 
was treated in a very different manner, 
was fully considered, and was finally 
settled m the only way m which it 
could be settled. The Declaration of 
Eight had gone no further than to pro- 
nounce jpiat the dispensing power, as 
of late exercised, was lUei^ That a 
certain dispensing power belonged to 
the Crown was a proposition sanctioned 
by authorities and precedents of which 
even Whig lawyers could not speai 
without respect : but as to the precise 
extent this power hardly any two 
jurists were agreed; and every attempt 
to frame a definition had faded. At 
length by the Bill of Eights the ano- 
malous prerogative which had caused 
so many fierce disputes was absolutely 
and for ever taken away.* • ^ 

In the Eouse of Coiffions there was, 

the Bishop of Borne should have^the jSrst 
seat.” There is a remarkable letter on this 
subject written by James to Charles and 
Buckingham, when they were in Spam 
Heylyn, speaking of Laud’s negotiation with 
Borne, says “ So that upon the point the 
Pope was to content himself among us in 
England with a pnonty instead of a superi- 
onty over other Bishops, and with a primacy 
instead of a siyjremacy in these parts of Chiis- 
tendom, which I conceive no man of learnmg 
and sobnety would have grudged to grant 
him.” 

^ Stat. 1 W. & H. s^. 2. c. 2. 


as might have been expected, a series 
ftf sharp debates on the mis- 
fortunes of the autumn. The into naval 
negligence or corruption of the ‘‘*’“®** 
Navy Board, the frauds of the con- 
tractors, the rapacity of the captains 
of the King’s ships, the losses of the 
London merchants, were themes for 
many keen speeches. There was indeed 
reason for anger. A severe inquiry, 
conducted by William in person at the 
Treasury, had just elicited the fact that 
much of the salt with which the meat 
furnished to the fleet had been cured 
had been by accident mixed with galls 
such as are used fop the purpose of 
making ink. The victuallers threw the 
blame on the rats, and maintained that 
the provisions thus seasoned, though 
certainly disagreeable to the palate, 
were not injurious to health.* The 
Commons were m no temper to listen 
to such excuses. Several persons who 
had been concerned m cheating the 
government and poisoning the seamen 
were taken into custody by the Ser- 
jeantf But no censure was passed on 
the chief Offender, Torrington , nor does 
it appear that a single voice was raised 
against him. He had personal friends 
in both ‘parties. He had many popular 
qualities. Even his vices were not 
^ose which excite pubhc hatred. The 
people readily forgave a courageous 
openhanded sailor for being too fond 
of his bottle, his bfon companions, and 
his mistresses, and did not sufficiently 
consider how great must be the penis 
of a country of which the safety de- 
pends on a man sunk in indolence, 
stupified by wine, enervated by licen- 
tiousness, rumed by prodigahty, and 
enslaved by sycophants and harlots. 

The sufifenngs of the army in Ireland 
called forth^strong expressions 
of sympathy and mdignation. mS the 
The Commons did justice to the 
tV firmness and wisdom with 
which Schomberg had conducted the 
most arduous of all campaigns. That 
he had not achieved more was attri- 
buted chiefly to the viUany of the Com- 
missariat. The pestilence itself, it was 

^ * Treasury Minute Book, Kov, 3. 16^9. 

f Commons’ Journals and G-rey’s Debates, 
Nov. 13, 14. 18, 19. 23. 28. 1689. 
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said, would hare been no senons cala- 
mity if it had not been aggravated by 
the wickedness of man. The disease 
had generally spared those who ^ad 
warm garments and bedding, and had 
swept away by thousands those who 
were thinly dad and who slept on the 
wet ground. Immense sums had been 
drawn out of the Treasury* yet the pay 
of the troops was m arrear. Hundreds 
of horses, tens of thousands of shoes, 
had been paid for by the^ pubhc : yet 
the baggage was left behind for want 
of beasts to draw it ; and the soldiers 
were marching barefoot through the 
mire. Seventeen hundred pounds had 
been charged to the government for 
medicmes yet the common drugs with 
which every apothecary in the smallest 
market town was provided were not to 
be found m the plaguestricken camp. 

The cry agamst Shales was loud. An 
address was carried to the throne, re- 
questing that he might he sent for to 
England, and that his accounts and 
papers might be secured. With this 
request the King readily compKed ; but 
tbeWhig majority was not •satisfied. 

By whom had Shales been recommended 
for so important a place as that of Com- 
missary General ? He had befta a fe,- 
vourite at Whitehall in the worst times. 

He had been zealous for the Declara- 
tion of Indulgence. Why had this 
creature of James been entrusted with 
the business of catefjng for the army of 
WiUiam? It was proposed by some | 
of those who were bent on driving ail I 
Tones and Trimmers from office to ask 
His Majesty by whose advice a man so I 
imdeserving of the royal confidence had 
been employed. The most moderate 
judicious Whigs pointed out the 
indecency and impolicy of interrogating 
the Kmg, and of forcing him either to 
accuse his ministers or to quarrel with 
the representatives of his people. “ Ad- 
vise His Majesty, if you will,” sa^ 

Somers, “to withdraw his confidence 
from the counsellors who recommended 
this unfortunate appointment. Such 
advice, given, as we should probably 
give it, unanimously, must have great 

weight with him But do not put to . . - 

him a question such as no private 


tleman would willingly answer. Do 


not force him, in defence of his own 
personal dignity, to protect the very 
men whopi you wish him to discard ” 
After a hard fight of two days, and 
several divisions, the address was car- 
ried by a hundred and ninety five votes 
to a hundred and forty six* The 
King, as might have been foreseen, 
coldly refused to turn informer; and 
the House did not press him further.t 
To another address, %hich requested 
that a Commission might be sent to 
exanune into the state of things in 
Ireland, WilHam returned a very gra- 
cious answer, and desired the Commons 
to name the Commissioners. The 
Commons, not to he outdone in cour- 
tesy, excused themselves, and left it 
to HLs Majesty’s wisdom to select the 
fittest persons, t 

In the midst of the angry debates 
on the^Irish war a pleasing m- Reception 
cident produced for a moment « 
goodhumour and unanimity. 

Walker had arrived in London, and 
had been received therewith boundless 
enthusiasm. His face was in every 
print shop. Newsletters describing 
his person and his demeanour were 
sent to every comer of the kingdom. 
Broadsides of prose and verse-written 
in his praise were cried in every street 
The Compames of London feasted him 
splendidly in their halls The common 
people crowded to gaze on him wherever 
he moved, and almost stifled him with 
rough caresses Both the TJniyersities' 
offered him the degree of Doctor of 
Divimty. Some of his admirers advised 
him to present himself at the palace 
in that mibtary garb in which he had 
repeatedly head^ the salhes of his 
fellow townsmen. But, with a better 
ju(^^ent thamhe sometim^ showed, 
he made his a^eara^ee at^Hampton 
Court iq^the peaceful robe of his pro- 
fession, was most graciously received, 
and was presented with an order for 
five thousand pounds. “And do not 
think, Doctor,” William said, with great 
benigmty, “ that I offer you this sum 

* Commons’ Jotimols and Grey’s Debates^ 
November 26 and 27. 1689. * 

t Commons* Journals, November 28., De* 


t Commons’ Journals and Grey’s Debates, 
November SO,, Decembei 2. 1689, 
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as payment for your services I assure He presented to the Commons a 
you that I consider your claims on me petition setting forth the destitute con- 
as not at aU dimmished dition to which the widows and or- 

It is true that amidst the# general phans of some brave men who had 
applause the voice of detraction made falleft during the siege were now re- 
itself heard. The defenders of London- duced. The Commons instantly passed 
deny were men of two nations and of a vote of thanks to him, and resolved 
two rehgions. During the siege, hatred to present to the King an address re- 
of the Inshry had held together all questing that ten thousand pounds 
Saxons ; and hatred ot Popery had held might be distributed among the families 
together all Proj^stants. But, when whose sufferings had been so touchingly 
the danger was oyer, the Englishman described. The next day it was ru- 
and the Scotchman, the Episcopalian moured about the benches that Walker 
and the Presbyterian, began to wrangle was in the lobby. He was called in. 
about the distribution of praises and The Speaker, with great dignity and 
rewards. The dissenting preachers, grace, informed him that the House 
who had zealously assisted Walker in had made haste to comply with his 
the hour of penl, complained that, in request, commended him in high terms 
the account which he had pubhshed of for having taken on himself to govern 
the siege, he had, though acknowledg- and defend a city betrayed by its 
ing that they had done good service, proper governors and defenders, and 
omitted to mention their names. The charged him to teU those who had 
complaint was just, and, had been fought under him that their fidehty and 
made m a manner becoming Christians valour would always be held in grateful 
and gentlemen, would probably have remembrance by the Commons of Eng- 
produced a considerable effect on the land* 

public mind But Walker’s accusers About the same time the course of 
in their resentment disregarded truth parliamejitaiy business was Edmund 
and decency, used scurrilous language, diversified by another curious 
brought calumnious accusations which and interesting episode, which, like 
were triumphantly refuted, and thus the fonqer, sprang out of the events of 
threw a^ay the advantage which they the Irish war. In the preceding spring, 
had possessed. Walker defended himi- when every messenger from Ireland 
self with moderation and candour. His brought tidings, and when the 
friends fought his battle with vigour, authority of James was acknowledged 
and retahated keenly on his assailants, in every part of tl^t kingdom, except 
At Edinburgh perhaps the pubhc opi- behind the ramparts of Londonderry 
mon m^t have been agamst him. and on the banks of Lough Erne, it 
But in London the controversy seems was natural that Englishmen should 
only to have raised his character. He remember with how terrible an energy 
was regarded as an Anglican divine of the great Puritan warriors of the pre- 
eminent ment, who, after having he- ceding generation had crushed the in- 
roically defended his religion against surrection of the Celtic race. The 
an army of Irish Rapparees, ^was names of Cromwell, of Ireton, and of 
rabbled by a mob of >tcll Covenwi- the other chiefs of the conquermg army, 
ters t ^ were in many mouths. One of those 

9 

» London Gazette, September 2. 1689 ; Ob- ]^. Mackenzie’s ISrorrative a False Libel, 
nervations upon Mr. Walker’s Account of the 1^0 , Dr. Walker’s Invisible Champion foyled 
Si^e of Londonderry, hcoased October 4 by Mackenzie, 1690; Welvrood’a Mercunua 
1689, LuttreH’s Diary; Mr. J. Mackenzie’s Beformatus, Dec 4 and 11. 1689. The Oxford 
Narrative a False Libel, a Defence of Mr. G editor of Burnet’s History expresses his sur- 
Walker written by his Fnend m his Absence, pnse at the silence which the Bishop observes 
1690 about Walker. In the Burnet MS Hail. 

t Walker’s True Account, 1689, An Apo- 6581 there is an animated panegyric on Wal- 
logy for the failures chained on the True ker Why that panegyric does not appeal in 
Account, 1689 , Reflections on the Apology, ^he History, I am at a loss to explain. 

1689 , A Vindication of the True Account by * Commons’ Journals, Nov. 18. and 19. 
Walker, 1689 , Mackenzie’s Narrative, 1699 ; 1689 , and Grey’s Debates. 
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chiefs, Edmund Ludlow, was still 
living. Afc twenty two he had served 
r*s d volunteer in the parliamentary 
army at thirty he had risen to the 
rank of Lieutenant General. Hfifcwas 
now old but the vigour of his nund 
was unimpaired. His courage was of 
the truest temper; his understanding 
strong, but narrow. What he saw he 
sitw clearly but he saw not much at a 
glance In an age of perfidy and 
levity, he had, amidst manifold temp- 
tations and dangers, adhered firmly to 
the principles of his youth His enemies 
could not deny that his life had been 
consistent, and that with the same 
spirit with which he had stood up 
against the Stuarts he had stood up 
against the Cromwells. There was but 
a single blemish on his fame • but that 
blemish, in the opinion of the great 
majority of his countrymen, was one 
for which no merit could compensate 
and which no time could efiace. His 
name and seal were on the death war- 
rant of Charles the First. 

After the Eestoration, Ludlow found 
a refuge on the shores of t^e Lake of 
Geneva He was accompanied thither 
by another member of the High Court 
of Justice, John Lisle, the husband of 
that Alice Lisle whose death Has left a 
lasting stam on the memory of James 
the Second. But even in Switzerland 
the regicides were not safe. A large 
price was set on Jlieir heads ; and a 
succession of Irish adventurers, inflamed 
by national and religious animosity, 
attempted to earn the bribe. Lisle fell 
by the hand of one of these assassins. 
But Ludlow escaped unhurt from all the 
machinations of his enemies. A, small 
knot of vehement and determined 
Whigs regarded him with a veneration, 
which increased as years rftUed away, 
and left him almost the oiily survivor, 
certainly the most illustrious survivor, 
of a mighty race of men, the conquerors 
in a terrible civil war, the judges o^a 
king, the founders of a republic. More 
than once he had been invited by the 
enemies of the House of Stuart to leave 
his asylum, to become their captain, 
and to give the signal for rebellion 
but he had wisely refused to take anji 
part m the desperate enterpnses which 
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the Wildmans and Fergusons were 
never weary of planning * 

The Eevolution opened a new pro- 
spect tojiini* The right of the people 
to resist oppression, a right which, 
during many years, no man could assert 
without exposing himself to ecclesias- 
tical anathemas and to civil penalties, 
had been solemnly recognised by the 
Estates of the realm, and had been 
proclaimed by Garter King at Arms on 
the very spot whe^ the memorable 
scaffold had been set-up forty yeaars 
before. James had not, indeed, like 
Charles, died the death of a traitor 
Yet the punishment of the son might 
seem to differ from the punishment of 
the father rather in degree than in 
principle Those who had recently 
waged war on a tyrant, who had turned 
him out of his palace, who had fright- 
ened him out of his country, who had 
depnpd him of his crown, might per- 
haps £hink that the crime of going one 
step further had been sufficiently ex- 
piated by thirty years of banishment 
Ludlow’s admirers, some of whom ap- 
pear to have been in high public situa- 
tions, assured him that he might safely 
venture over, nay, that he might expect 
to be sent m high command to Ireland, 
where his name was still cheiwehed by 
his old soldiers and by their children.^ 
He came; and early in September it 
was known that he was in London { 
But it soon appeared that he and hia 
friends had misunderstood the temper 
of the English people. By except 
a small extreme section of 'fhe Whig 
1 party, the act, in which he had borne a 
: part never to be forgotten, was regarded, 

I not merely with the disapprobation due 
to a great violation of law and justice, 
but with horror such as even the Gun- 
pcp^er Plo^bad not exited. The 
absurd and^?rnost^ impious service 
which V still read in our churches on 
the thirtieth of January had produced 
; in the minds of the vulgar a strange 
association of ideas. The sufferings of 

* Wade’s Confession, Harl MS 6845. 

t See the Preface to the First Edition of his 
Memoirs, Vevay, 1698. 

t “ Colonel Ludlow, an old Olivenan, and 
one of King Charles the PirsC his Judges, is 
arrived lately m this kingdom from Sviitzer- 
land.’*— Luttrell’s Diar^ , Septemba 1689. 
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Charles were confotiiided with the suf- 
ferings of the Redeemer of mankind, 
and every regicide was a Judas, a Caia- 
phas, or a Herod. It was^true that, 
when Ludlow sate on the tribunal in 
Westminster Hall, he was an ardent 
enthu<!iast of twenty eight, and that he 
now returned from exile a greyheaded 
and wrinkled man m his seventieth 
year. Perhaps, therefore, if he had 
been content to live in close retirement, 
and to shun p^ees of pubhc resort, 
even zealous ^oyahsts might not have 
grudged the old Republican a grave in 
his native soil. But he had no thought 
of hiding himself. It was soon ru- 
moured that one of those murderers, 
who had brought on England guilt, for 
which she annually, in sackcloth and 
ashes, implored Ood not to enter into 
judgment with her, was strutting about 
the streets of her capital and boastmg 
that he should ere long command her 
armies His lodgings, it w^ said, 
were the head quarters of the most 
noted enemies of monarchy and epis- 
copacy.* The subject was brought 
before the House of Commons The 
Tory members called loudly for justice 
on the traitor. None of the Whigs 
ventured to say a word in his defence 
One oi^two faintly expressed a doubt 
whether the fact of his return had been 
proved by evidence such as would war- 
rant a parliamentaiy proceeding. This 
objection was disregarded. It was 
resolved, without a division, that the 
King ^ould be requested to issue a 
proclamtion for the apprehending of 
Lndlow. Seymour presented the ad- 
dress , and the King promised to do 
what was asked. Some days however 
elapsed before the proclamation ap- 
peared.t Ludlow had time to make 
his escape, and hidJypiself iJ^his 
Alpine retreat, ^ever^gain to emerge 
EngUsh travellers are still ta^en to see 
his house close to the lake, and his 
tomb in a church among the vineyards 
which overlook the little town of Vevay. 
On the house was formerly legible an 
inscription purporting that to him to 

* Third Caveat aprainst the Whigs, 171 2. 

t Commons' Journals, November 6. and 8. 
1689; Grey’s Debates; London Gazette, No^* 
vembex 18. 


whom God is a father, every land is a 
fatherland*, and the epitaph on the 
•tomb still attests the feeUngs with 
j which the stem old Puritan to the 
lasJi regarded the people of Ireland and 
the House of Stuart. 

Tones and Whigs had concurred, or 
had affected to concur, in pay- 
ing honour to Walker and in 
putting a brand on Ludlow, 

But the fend between the two parties 
was more bitter than ever. The King 
had entertained a hope that, during 
the recess, the animosities which had in 
the preceding session prevented an Act 
of Indemnity from passing would have 
been mitigated. On the day on which 
the Houses reassembled, he had pressed 
; them earnestly to put an end to the fear 
I and discord which could never cease to 
exist, while great numbers held their 
property and their liberty, and not a 
few even their lives, by an uncertain 
tenure. His exhortation proved of no 
effect October, November, December 
passed away ; and nothing was done. 
An Indemnity Bill indeed had been 
brought m, and read once * but it had 
ever since lain neglected on the table 
of the House f Vindictive as had been 
the mood in which the Whigs had left 
WestuJinster, the mood in which they 
returned was more vindictive stilL 
Smarting from old sufferings, drunk 
with recent prosperity, burning with 
implacable resentment, confident of 
irresistible strengfh, tliey were not less 
rash and headstrong than in the days 
of the Exclusion Bill. Sixteen hundred 
and eighty was come again. Agam all 
compromise was rejected. Again the 
voices of the wisest and most upright 
fnends of liberty were drowned by the 
clamour of hotheaded and designing 
agitators.^ Again moderation was de- 
spised as fjcowardice, or execrated as 
treaeheiy. All the lessons taught by 
a cruel experience were forgotten. The 
"^ry same men who had expiated, by 
years of humiliation, of imprisonment 

* " Omne solnm forti patna, qnm patrie.*' 
See AddUbon’s 'Ir.ivels It is a M'markable 
oircnmKtance that Addison tlioujrli a Whig, 
«il)eakfc of Ludlow in l.nigunirt vvhuh would 
better have I ecom * a Tory, and uneeia at the 
uifccnptiou as unit 

, t Commonfi’ Journals, Nov. 1. 7, 1689. 
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of penttry, of exile, the folly with which 
they had misused the advantage given 
them by the Popish plot, now misusedT 
with equal folly the advantage given 
them by the Eevolution. The se^nd 
madness would, in all probability, like 
the first, have ended in their proscnp- 
tion, dispersion, decimation, but for the 
magnanimity and wisdom of that great 
prince, who, bent on fulfilling his mis- 
sion, and insensible alike to flattery 
and to outrage, coldly and inflexibly 
saved them m their own despite 
It seemed that nothing but blood 
Impeach, would satisfy them. The aspect 
menti, and the temper of the House 
of Commons reminded men of the time 
of the ascendency of Oates ; and that 
nothing nught be wanting to the resem- 
blance, Oates himself was there. As a 
Vijtness, indeed, he could now render 
no service ; hut he had caught the scent 
of carnage, and came to gloat on the 
butchery in which he could no longer 
take an active part His loathsome 
features were again daily seen, and his 
well known “ Ah Laard, ah Laard » ” 
was again daily heard in the lobbies 
and in the gallery* The Bfouse fell 
first on the renegades of the late reign. 
Of those renegades the Earls of Peter- 
borough and Salisbury were the 'highest 
in rank, but were also the lowest in 
intellect : for Salisbury had always been 
an idiot ; and Peterborough had long 
been a dotard. It was however resolved 
by the Commons thaf both had, byjom- 
ing the Church of Home, comuutted 
high treason, and that both should be 
impeached f A message to that effect 
was sent to the Lords Poor old 
Peterborough was instantly taken into 
custody, and was sent tottering on a 
crutch, and wrapped np in woollen 
stufifs, to the Tower. Themext day 
Salisbury was brought to thg bar of hm 
peers. He muttered something about 
his youth and his foreign education, 
and was then sent to bear PeterborougST 
company.J The Commons had mean- 
while passed on to offenders of humbler 
station and better understanding Sir 
Edward Hales was brought before them 

* Roger North’s Life of Dudley North. 

t Commons’ JonmaJs, Oct 26. 1GS9 

t Lords’ Joumals, Oct 26, and 27. 1689. 
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He had doubtless, by holding office in 
defiance of the Test Act, incurred heavy 
penalties. But these penalties fell 
short of what the revengeful spirit of 
the victorious party demanded; and he 
was committed as a traitor* Then 
Obadiah Walker was led in. He be- 
haved with a pusillanimity and disin- 
gennousness which deprived him of all 
claim to respect or pity. He protested 
that he had never changed his religion, 
that his opmions had^^ways been and 
still were those of some highly respect- 
able divines of the Church of England, 
and that there were points on which he 
differed from the Papists. In spite of 
thisqxiibbling, he was pronounced guilty 
of high treason, and sent to pnson.f 
Then Castelmaine was put to the bar, 

I interrogated, and committed under a 
warrant which charged him with the 
capital crime of trying to reconcile the 
kmgdoip to the Church of Eome J 
In the meantime the Lords had ap- 
pointed a Committee to inquire ctommittM 
who were answerable for the of Murder, 
deaths of Russell, of Sidney, and of 
some other eminent Whigs Cf this 
Committee, which was popularly called 
the Murder Committee, the Earl of 
Stamford, a Whig who had been deeply 
concerned in the plots fonned'»^by his 
party against the Stuarts, was chair- 
man.! books of the Council were 
inspected: the clerks of the Council 
were examined: some facts disgraceful 
to the Judges, to the Solicitors of the 
Treasury, to the witnesses for tha Crown, 
and to the keepers of the state prisons, 
were elicited but about the packing of 
the juries no evidence could he obtamed. 
The Sheriffs kept their own counsel. 
Sir Dudley North, in particular, under- 
went a most severe cross examination 
with.^charact^^tic clearness^ of. head 
and firmness of^'lempgr, and steadily 
asserted ihat he had never troubled 
himself about the pohtical opinions of the 
persons whom he put on any panel, but 

* Commons’ Journals, Oct, 26. 1689. 

t Commons’ Joumals, Oct. 26. 1689 , Wood’s 
Attenie Oxoniensea; Dods Church HiStory, 
Yin u 3 

X Commons* Joumals, Oct. 2^ 1689. The 
nroceedmgs will be found m th^Colloction of 

r tate Trials. 

$ Lords’ Joumals, No?. 2. and 6. 1689. 
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had merely inq^uired whether they were 
guhstantial citizens He was undoubt- 
edly lying; and so some of the Whig 
peers told him in very plain words and in 
very loud tones but, though they were 
morally certain of his guilt, they could 
find no proofs which would support a 
criminal charge against him. The in- 
delible stain nowever remains on his 
memory, and is still a subject of lamen- 
tation to those -^ 0 , while loathing his 
dishonesty and cruelty, cannot forget 
that he was one of the most ongmal, 
profound, and accurate thinkers of his 
age * 

Halifax, more fortunate than Dudley 
North, was completely cleared, not only 
from legal, but also from moral guilt 
He was the chief object of attack , and 
yet a seyere examination brought no- 
thing to light that was not to his 
honour. Tdlotson was called as a 
witness He swore that he haid been 
the channel of communication between 
Halifax and Eussell when Eussell was 
a prisoner in the Tower. My Lord 
Halifax,” said the Doctor, “ showed a 
very compassionate concern for my 
Lord Russell, and my Lord Russell 
charged me with his last thanks for 
my Lord Halifax’s humanity and 
kindness.” It was proved that the 
unfortunate Duke of Monmouth had 
borne similar testimony to Halifax’s 
MftlCTO- good nature. One hostile wit- 
john indeed was produced, J ohn 

Hampden. Hampden, whose mean suppli- 
cations ^d enormous bribes had saved 
his neck from the halter. He was now 
a powerful and prosperous man* he 
was a leader of the dominant party in 
the House of Commons, and yet he 
was one of the most unhappy beings on 
the face of the earth The recoUe^on 
of the^pjJjiable figur^/»4ich he had 
made at the bar ^f the Old Bailey em- 
bittered his temper and impelled him 
to avenge himself without mercy on 
those who had directly or mdirectly 
contributed to his humiliation. Of all 
the Whigs he was the most intolerant 
and the most obstmately hostile to all 
plans of amnesty. The consciousness 
that he hao^ disgraced himself made 

* Lords’ Journals, Dec. 20. 1G89; Life of 
Dudley Nortlu 

VOL. m. 


him jealous of his dignity and quick to 
^take offence. He constantly paraded, 
'his services and his sufferings, as if he 
hoped that this ostentatious display 
wo<ld hide from others the stain which, 
nothing could hide from himself. Hav- 
ing during many months harangued 
vehemently against Halifax in thfr 
House of Commons, he now came to 
swear agamst Halifax before the Lords* 
The scene was curions. The witness 
represented himself as having saved- 
his country, as having planned the 
Revolution, as having placed Their 
Majesties on the throne. He them 
gave evidence intended to show that 
his life had been endangered by the 
machinations of the Lord Privy Seal: 
but that evidence missed the mark at 
which it was aimed, and recoiled on 
him from whom it proceeded. Hamp- 
den was forced to acknowledge that he 
had sent his wife to implore the inter- 
cession of the man whom he was now 
persecuting. “ Is it not strange,” asked 
Halifax, “that you should have re- 
quested the good offices of one whose 
arts had l»rought your head into peril 
“Not at all,” said Hampden, “to 
whom was I to apply except to the 
men wjio were in power? I applied 
to Lord Jeffreys I applied to Pathes 
Petre , and I paid them six thousaoid 
pounds for their services.’' “ But did 
Lord Halifax take any money ? ” “ No i 
I cannot say thd^ he did” “And, 
Mr. Hampden, did not you afterwards 
send your wife to thank him for his 
kindness?” “Yes: I beheve I did,’” 
answered Hampden; “but I knowofr 
no sohd effects of that kindness. If 
there were any, I should be obliged to 
my Lord to tell me what they were 
Disgraceful as had been the appearanco 
which this degenerate heir of an illus- 
trious name had made at the Old 
Bailey, the appearance which he made 
h^ore the Committee of Murder was 
naore di«graceful stilL* It is pleasing 
to know that a person who had been 
far more cruelly wronged than he, but 
whose nature dffered widely from hie* 
the nobleminded Lady RusseD, remon- 

p * The report is in the Lords’ Jonmala, Deci 
20. 1 GS9 i I ampden’s exammatiou was on tha 
18th of l^ovember. 
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strated against the ininstice with which 
the extreme Whigs treated Halifax.* , 
The malice of John Hampden, how- 
ever, was unwearied and unabashed 
A few days later, in a committee of^e 
whole House of Commons on the state 
of the nation, he made a bitter speech, 
in which he ascribed ail the di^sters 
of the year to the influence of the men 
who had, in the days of the Exclusion 
Bill, been censured by Parhaments, of 
the men who had attempted to mediate 
between James and Willidna. The 
Hing, he said, ought to dismiss from 
his counsels and presence all the three 
nohlemen who had been sent to nego- 
tiate ■v^th him at Hnngerford. He 
went on to speak of the <i^ger of em- 
ploying men of republican principles 
He doubtless alluded to the chief object 
of his implacable malignity Eor 
Halifax, though from temper averse to 
violent changes, was well known to he 
in speculation a repubhean, and often 
talked, with much ingenuity and 
pleasantry, against hereditary monar- 
<5hy. The omy effect, however, of the 
reflection now thrown on him, was to 
call forth a roar of derision. That a 
Hampden, that the grandson of the 
great leader of the 33)ng Parliament, 
fiiat a man who boasted of having con- 
spired with Algernon Sidney against 
the royal House, should use the word 
republican as a term of reproach! 
When the storm laughter had sub- 
sided, several members stood up to 
vindicate the accused statesmen. Sey- 
mour declared that, much as he disap- 
proved of the manner in which the 
administration had lately been con- 
ducted, he could not concur in the vote 
which John Hampden had proposed. 
‘‘Look where you will,” hg said, “to 
Ireland, to Scotland, to the navy, to 
the apny, you will find ahifhdant proofs 
of mismanagement If the war is still 
to he conducted by the same hands, 
can expect nothing but a recurrence of 
the same disasters. But I am not pre- 
pared to proBcnhe men for the best 
thing that they ever did in their lives, 

* This, I think, is clear from a letter of 
Lady Montague to Lady Russell, dated Dew 
23 1689, three days after the Committee of 
Murder had reported. 


to proscribe men for attempting to 
, avert a revolution by timely mediation.” 
It was justly said by another speaker 
that Hahftix and Nottingham had been 
sent to the Dutch camp because they 
pot^sessed the confidence of the nation, 
because they were universally known 
to be hostile to the dispensing power, 
to the Popish religion, and to the 
French ascendency. It was at length 
resolved that the TCiyg should be re- 
quested in general terms to find out 
j and to remove the authors of the late 
miscarriages * A committee was ap- 
pointed to prepare an Address. John 
Hampden was chairman, and drew up 
a representation in terms so bitter that, 
when it was reported to the House, his 
own father expressed disapprobation, 
and one member exclaimed “ This an 
address ' It is a hbel.” After a sharp 
debate, the Address was recommitted, 
and was not agam mentioned f 
Indeed, the animosity which a large 
part of the House had felt against 
Halifax was beginning to abate. It 
was known that, though he had not yet 
formally delivered up the Privy Seal, 
he had ceased to he a confidential ad- 
viser of the Crown. The power which 
he had enjoyed during the first months 
of the reign of WiUiam and ItfUiy had 
passed to the more daring, more un- 
scrupulous, and more practical Caer- 
marthen, against whose influence 
Shrewsbmy contended m vain. Per- 
sonally Shrewsbury stood high in the 
royal favour : but he was a pleader of 
the YThigs, and, Lke all leaders of 
parties, was frequently pushed forward 
against his will by those who seemed 
to follow him. He was himself inclined 
to a mild and moderate policy * but he 
ha(i^not sufficient firmness to withstand 
th<? clamoruJWlijjpportunity which 
such politicians as John Howe and ‘John 
Hampden demanded vengeance on their 
enemies. His advice had therefore, at 
this time, little weight with his ma.stei% 
who neither loved the Tones nor 
trusted them, but who was fully deter- 
mined not to proscribe them. 

» Commons’ Journals, Dec f4. 1689 ; Grey’s 
Debates , Boyer’s Life of 'William. 

t Commons’ Journals, Dec. 21. i Grey’s 
Debates; 
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Meanwhile the Whigs, conscious that 
they had lately sunk in the opinion 
both of the Kin g and of the nation, 
resolved on making a bold rfnd crafty 
attempt to become independent of both. 
A perfect account of that attempt can- 
not be constructed out of the seanty 
and widely dispersed materials which 
have come down to us. Yet the story, 
as it may still be put together, is both 
interesting and netructive. 

A bill for restoring the rights of those 
The Cot corpopktions which had surren- 
dered their charters to the 
Crown during the last two 
reigns had been brought mto the House 
of Commons, had been received with 
general applause by men of all parties, 
had been read twice, and had been re- 
ferred to a select committee, of which 
Somers was chairman. On the second 
of January Somers brought up the 
report. The attendance of Toi^s was 
scanty : for, as no important discussion 
was expected, many country gentlemen 
had left town, and were keeping a 
merry Christmas by the blaxmg chim- 
neys of their manor houses The 
muster of zealous Whigs was strong. 
As soon as the bill had been reported, 
Sacheverell, renowned in the stormy 
parliaments of the reign of Charles the 
Second as one of the ablest and keenest 
of the Exclusionists, stood up and 
moved to add a clause providing that 
every municipal functionary who had 
in any manner been a party to the sur- 
renderii% of the francluses of a borough 
should be incapable for seven years of 
holding any office in that borough. The 
constitution of almost every corporate 
town in England had been remodelled 
during that hot fit of loyalty which 
followed the detection of the Bye ^puse 
Plot; in almostir'^TOy corporate 
town, the voice €£ the Tories had been 
for delivering up the charter,*‘and for 
trusting everything to the paternal care 
of the Sovereign. The effect of Sache- 
verell’s clause, therefore, was to make 
some thousands of the most opulent and 
highly considered men m the kingdom 
incapable, during S6 ^^en years, of bearing 
any part fR the government of the 
places in which they resided, and to 
*5ecure to the Whig' party, during seven 


years, an overwhelming influence in 
Jborough elections. 

The minority exclaimed against the 
groM injustice of passing, rapidly and 
by surprise, a^ a season when London 
was empty, a law of the highest im- 
portance, a law which retrospectively 
inflicted a severe penalty on many hun- 
dreds of respectable gentlemen, a law 
which would caU forth the strongest 
passions m every town from Berwick 
to St Ives, a law which must have a 
senous effect on the composition of the 
House Itself. Common decency required 
at least an adjournment. An adjourn- 
ment was moved : but the motion was 
rejected by a hundred and twenty seven, 
votes to eighty nine. The question was 
then put that Sacheverell’s clause should 
stand part of the bill, and was carried 
by a hundred and thirty three to sixty- 
eight, Sir Robert Howard immediately 
moved that every person who, being 
under SachevereU*s clause disqualified 
for municipal office, should presume to 
take any such office, should forfeit five 
hundred pounds, and should be for life 
incapable* of holding any pubhc em- 
ployment whatever. The Tones did 
not venture to divide.^ The rules of 
the Howse put it in the power of a 
minority to obstruct the progress of a 
bill , and this was assuredly one of the 
very rare occasions on which that power 
would have been with great propriety 
exerted. It does %ot appear however 
that the parliamentary tacticians oi the 
seventeenth century were aware of the 
extent to which a small number of 
members can, -without violating any 
form, retard the course of business. 

It was immediately resolved that the 
bill, enlarged by Saeheverell’s and 
Howard’s vriauses, should be engrossed. 
The most vehement Whigs were bent 
on finally passing it within forty eight 
hours. The Lords, indeed, were not 
llj;ely to regard it veiy favourably. 
But it should seem that some desperate 
men were prepared to withhold the 
supplies till it should pass, nay, even 
to tack it to the bill of supply, and thus 
to place the Upper House under the 
^necessity of either consenting to a vast 

m Commons’ Journals, Jan. 2. 16|5, 
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proscription of the Tories op refusing' 
to the government the means of carry-, 
mg on the var.* There "were Whigs, 
hoTrever, honest enough to -wish that 
fair play should he givexuto the hoSbile 
party, and prudent enough to knew 
that an advantage obtained by violence 
and cunning could not be permanent. 
These men insisted that at least a week 
should he suffered to elapse before the 
third reading, and carried their pomt. 
Their less scrupulous associates com- 
plained bitterly that the good cause 
was betrayed. What new laws of war 
were these ’ Why was chivalrous 
courtesy to be shown to foes who 
thought no stratagem immoral, and 
who had never given quarter? And 
what had been done that was not m 
strict accordance with the law of Par- 
liament ? That law knew nothing of 
short notices and long notices, of thin 
houses and full houses. It was the 
business of a representative of the 
people to he in his place. If he chose 
to shoot and guzzle at his country seat 
when important business was under 
consideration at Westminster, wbat 
right had he to murmur because more 
upright and laborious servants of the 
pubhc passed, in his absence- a biU 
which appeared to them necessary to 
the public safety ? As however a post- 
ponement of a few days appeared to be 
inevitable, those who had intended to 
gam the victory stealing a march 
now disclaimed that intention They 
solemnly assured the King, who could 
not help showing some displeasure at 
their conduct, and who felt much more 
displeasure than he showed, that they 
had owed nothmg to surprise, and that 
they were quite certain of a majority 
in the fullest house Sacteverell is 
said to have declared with great warmth 
that he would stake his ^eat on the 
issue, and that if he found himself mis- 
taken he would never show his face^^i 

* Thus, I think, must be understood some 
remarkable words in a letter wntten by Wil- 
liam to Portland, on the day after Snchei e- 
rell’s bold and unexpected move William 
calculates the amount of the supplies, and 
then says ; “ S’lls n’y mettent des conations 
que vous savez, e’est tme bonne affaire mais" 
les Wigges Hont si gloneux d’avoir vameu 
qu*ils entT'^prendront tout.” 
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Parliament again. Indeed, the general 
opinion at was that the Whigs 
would win the day. But it soon became 
dear that the fight would be a hard 
one. The mails had carried out along 
all the high roads the tidmgs that, on 
the second of January, the Commons 
had agreed to a retrospective penal 
law agamst the whole Tory party, and 
that, on the tenth, that law would her 
considered for the lastAime. The whole 
kingdom was moved from Northumber- 
land to Cornwall. A hdndred knights 
and squires left their halls hung with 
mistletoe and holly, and their boards 
groaning with brawn and plum porridge, 
and rode up post to town, cursmg the 
short days, the cold weather, the miry 
roads, and the vilUnous Whigs. The 
Whigs, too, brought up reinforcements, 
but not to the same extent; for the 
clauses were generally unpopular, and 
not wi^liout good cause. Assuredly no- 
reasonable man of any party will deny 
that the Tones, in surrendering to the 
Crown all the municipal franchises of 
the realm, and, with those franchises, 
the power of altering the constitutioii 
of the House of Commons, committed 
a great fault. But in that fault the 
nation itself had been an accomplice.. 
If the Mayors and Aldermen ^hom it 
was now proposed to punish had, when 
the tide of loyal enthusiasm ran high,, 
sturdily refused to comply with the 
wish of their Sovereign, they would 
have been pointed at in the street as 
Roundhead knaves, preached by the 
Rector, lampooned in ballads, and pro- 
bably burned in effigy before their own 
doors. That a community should be 
burned mto errors alternately by fear 
of tyranny and by fear of anarchy is 
doubtless a great evil. But the remedy 
foi^that evii^^t to puniste^r such 
errors some persons '»^ho have merely 
erred wflh the rest, and who have since 
repented with the rest. Nor ought it 
to have been foigotten that the offenders 
against whom SachevereHs clause was 
directed had, m 1688, made large 
atonement for the misconduct of which 
they had been guilty in 1683. They 
had, as a class, stood up firmly against 
the dispensing power, and most of 
them had actually been turned out of 




their nmnicipal offices by James for 
refusing to support his policy. It is 
mot strange therefore that the attempt 
to inflict on all these men without ex- 
ception a degrading punishment should 
have raised such a storm of public 
indignation as many Whig members of 
parliament were unwiUing to face. 

As the decisive conflict drew* near, 
and as the muster of the Tories be- 
came hourly str^ger and stronger, the 
uneasiness of Sacheverell and of his 
■confederates increased They found 
that they could hardly hope for a 
complete victory. They must make 
some concession. They must propose 
'to recommit the bill. They must de- 
clare themselves willing to consider 
whether any distinction could be made 
between the chief offenders and the 
multitudes who had been misled by 
evil example. But as the spirit of one 
party fell the spirit of the othfr rose. 
The Tories, glowing with resentment 
which was but -too just, were resolved 
to listen to no terms of compromise. 

The tenth of January came; and, 
before the late daybreak of that season, 
the House was crowded. More than a 
hundred and sixty members had come 
up to l^wn within a week From dawn 
till the candles had burned down to 
their sockets the ranks kept unbroken 
-order; and few members left their 
seats except for a minute to take a 
crust of bread or a glass of claret 
JSIessensers were in waiting to carry 
the resilt to Kensington, where Wil- 
liam, though shaken by a violent 
cough, sate up till midnight, anxiously 
expecting the news, and writing to 
Portland, whom he had sent on an 
important mission to the Hague. 

The remaininga^ount o^the 
debate^Wefective a^Jconfused but 
fcom that accouiffc it appears Jhat the 
excitement was great Sharp things 
were said. One young Whig member 
used language so hot tha|^ he was m 
danger of being called to the bar. 
Some reflections were thrown on the 
Speaker for allowing too much licence 
to his own friends. But in truth it 
mattered little whether he called trans- 
gressors to order or not. The House 
had long been quite unmanageable; 


and veteran members bitterly regretted 
ftbe old gravity of debate and the old 
authority of the chair.* That Somers 
dis^proved of the violence of the 
party to whifih he belonged may be 
inferred, both ftom the whole course 
of his pubhc life, and from the very 
significant fact that, though he had 
charge of the Corporation BiU, he did 
not move the penal clauses, but left 
that ungracious office to men more 
impetuous and less sagacious than 
himself. He did not however abandon 
his alhes in this emergency, but spoke 
for them, and bried to make the best of 
a veiy bad case. The House divided 
several times. On the first division a 
hundred and seventy four voted with 
Sacheverell, a hundred and seventy 
nine against him. Still the battle was 
stubbornly kept up , but the majority 
mcreased from five to ten, from ten to 
twelve, and from twelve to eighteen. 
Then at length, after a stormy sit- 
ting of fourteen hours, the Whigs 
yielded. It was near midnight when, 
to the unspeakable joy and triumph of 
the Torfes, the clerk tore away from 
the parchment on which the bill had 
been engrossed the odious clauses of 
Sacheverell and Howard.t 

* “ The authozity of the chair, the awe and 
reverence to order, and the due method, of de- 
bates being irrecoverably lost by the disorder 
and tumultuousness of the House ” — Sir J. 
Trevor to the King, J^ipendix to Dalrymple’s 
Memoirs, Part u. Book 4. 

t Commons* Journals, Jan. 10. ie|§. I 
have done my best to frame an account of 
this contest out of very defective materials, 
Burnet’s narrative contains more blunders 
tiian lines. He evidently trusted to his me- 
mory, and was completely deceived by it. My 
oTnef authorities are the Journals; Grey’s 
Debates ; William’s Letters to Portland , the 
Despatchespf Tan Citters , a Letter concern- 
ing the Disabhng Clauses, lately offered to 
the House o^ommons, for regulating Corpo- 
rations, 1690 ; The True Friends to Corpora- 
tions vindicated, in an answer to a letter con- 
cfflping the Disabling Clauses, 1690 , and 
^me Queries concerning the Election of 
Members for the ensumg Parliament, 1690- 
To this last pamphlet is appended a list of 
those who voted for the Sacheverell Clause. 
See also Clarendon’s Diary, Jan 10. 16|^, and 
the Third Part of the Caveat against the 
Whigs, 1712. I wiU quote the last sentences 
of William’s Letter of the 10th of January. 
< ’ The news of the first division only had reached 
Kensington. “ n est i prfisent onze eures de 
nuit, et 4 dix euics la Chambre Basse estoi1» 
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Emboldened by this great victory, 
Dob-itc* the Tones made an attempt tc 
indtm- P^sh forward the Indemnity 
nity Bill which had lain ijttd-ny 
weeks neglected on the table * ^But 
the Whigs, notwithstanding their re- 
cent defeat, were still the majority of 
the House; and many members, who 
had shrunk from the unpopulanty 
which they would have incurred by 
supporting the Sacheverell clause and 
the Howard clause, were perfectly 
willing to assist in retarding the gene- 
ral^ pardon. They still propounded 
their favourite dilemma. How, they 
asked, was it possible to defend this 
projeob of amnesty without condemnmg 
tlie Revolution ? Could it be con- 
tended that crimes which had been 
grave enough to justify rebellion had 
not been grave enough to deserve 
punishment ? And, if those crimes 
were of such magnitude that they 
could justly be visited on the Sove- 
reign whom the Constitution had 
exempted from responsibility, on what 
pnnciple was immunity to be granted 
to his advisers and tools, '^ho were 
beyond aU doubt responsible? One 
facetious member put this argument in 
a singular form He contrived to place 
in the Speaker’s chair a paper which, 
■when examined, appeared to be a Bill 
of Indemnity for King James, with a 
sneering preamble about the mercy 
which had, since tSh Revolution, been 
extended to more hemous offenders, 
and about "the indulgence due to a 
King, who, in oppressing his people, 
bad only acted after the fashion of all 

Kmgst 

encore ensemble. Ainsi je ne vans puis 
escnre par cette ordinaue Tissue de Taflraire. 
I^es previos questions lea Tones l*bnt emportfi 
de cinq vois. Ainsi vons pouvez voir que la 
chose est bien di-sput^e J'ay sifgrand somid, 
et rnon toux m’lncomode que 36 ne vous en 
sanrez dire d’avantage. Jusques & moutic di 
vous ” — 

On the some night Yan Citters wrote to the 
States General. The debate, he said, had been 
very sharp. The design of the Whigs, whom 
he calls the Presbyteiians, had been nothing 
less than to exclude their opponents from all 
offices, and to obtain for themselves the ex- 
eluhive possession of power. 

* Commons’ Journals, Jan. 11. 16|J. ^ 

t LuttrelTs Diary, Jan. 16 1690 ; Van Cit- 
ters to the States General, Jan* ^ 


On the same day on which this mock 
Bill of Indemnity disturbed the gravity 
of the Commons, it was moved that 
the House should go into Cominittee 
on the real Bill The Whigs threw the 
motion out by a hundred and ninety 
three votes to a hundred and fifty six. 
They then proceeded to resolve that a 
hill of pains and penalties against de- 
linquents should be forthwith brought 
m, and engrafted “bn the Bill of 
Indemnity.* ^ 

A few hours later a vote passed 
which showed more clearly cmeofsir 
than any thing that had yet Robert 
taken place how bttle chance 
there was that the public mind would 
be speedily quieted by an amnesty. 
Few persons stood higher in the esti- 
mation of the Tory party than Sir 
Robert Sawyer He was a man of 
ample fortune and aristoeratical con- 
nections, of orthodox opinions and 
regular life, an able and experienced 
lawyer, a well read scholar, and, in 
spite of a bttle pomposity, a good 
speaker. He had been Attorney Gene- 
ral at the time of the detection of the 
Rye House Hot; he had been employed 
for the Crown in the prosecutions 
which followed ; and he had cojriducted 
those prosecutions with an eagerness 
which would, m our time, be called 
cruelty by all parties, but which, in 
his own time, and to his own party, 
seemed to he merely laudable zeaL 
His ffiends indeed asserted that he 
was conscientious even to safupulosity 
in matters of hfe and death f but this 
IS an eulo^ which persons who bring 
the feelings of the nineteenth century 
to the study of the State Trials of the 
seventeenth century will have some 
di^ulty i n und erstanding best 

excuse wh®*^n be madS^or this 
part of his hfe is lihat the stain of 
innocent blood was common to him 
with almost all the eminent public 
men of those evd days. When we 
blame him for prosecuting Russell, we 
must not forget that Russell had 
prosecuted Stafibrd. 

Great as Sawyer^s offences were, hs 

* Commons’ Journals, Jan. 16. 

t Roger North’s Life of Guildford. 
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Lad made great atonement for them. ' 
He Lad stood np manfully against Po- 
peiy and despotism* Le had, in the 
yery presence chamber, positiyely re- 
fused to draw warrants in contravention 
of Acts of ParUament * he had resigned 
Lis lucrative office rather than appear 
in Westminster Hall as the champion 
of the dispensing power he had been 
the leading counsel for the seven Bi- 
shops ; and he Iw-d, on the day of their 
trial, done his duty ably, honestly, and 
fearlessly. was therefore a farour- 
ite with High Churchmen, and might 
be thought to have fairly earned his 
pardon from the Whigs. But the Whigs 
were not in a pardoning mood, and 
Sawyer was now called to account for 
Lis conduct in the case of Sir Thomas 
Armstrong. 

If Armstrong was not belied, he was 
deep in the worst secrets of the Rye 
House Plot, and was one of thbse who 
undertook to slay the two royal bro- 
thers When the conspiracy was dis- 
covered, he fled to the Continent and 
was outlawed. The magistrates of Ley- 
den were induced by a bribe to deliver 
him up. He was hurried on board of 
an English ship, carried to London, and 
brought before the King’s Bench. Saw- 
yer m^ed the Court to award execution 
ontheoutlawry. Armstrong represented 
that a year had not yet elapsed since 
he had been outlawed, and that, by an 
Act passed in the reign of Edward the 
Sixth, an outlaw who yielded himself 
withinithe year was entitled to plead 
Hot Guilly, and to put himself on his 
country. To this it was answered that 
Armstrong had not yielded himself, 
that he had been dragged to the bar a 
prisoner, and that he had no right to 
clai m ^ p rivilege wh ich w as evi^ntly 
mean^^be given perso^who 

voluntarily rendered themselves up to 
public justice. Jeffreys and*the other 
judges unanimously overruled Arm- 
strong’s objection, and syanted the 
award of execution, T^en followed 
one of the most terrible of the many 
terrible scenes which, in those times, 
disgraced onr Courts. The daughter 
of the unhappy man was at his side 
“My Lord,” she cried out, “you wil 
not murder my father. This is mur- 


dering a man ” “ How now ? ” roared 
jjhe Chief Justice. “ Who is this 
woman? Take her, Marshak Take 
her away.” She was forced out, crying 
as fhe went,, “God Almighty’s judg- 
ments light on you ’ ” “ God Almighty’s 
judgments,” said Jeffreys, “will light 
on traitors. Thank God, I am clamour 
proof.” When she was gone, her father 
again insisted on what he conceived to 
be his right. “ I ask,” he said, “ only 
the benefit of the law ” “ And, by the 

grace of God, you shall have it,” said 
the judge. “ Mr Sheriff, see that exe- 
cution be done on Friday next There 
IS the benefit of the law for you.” On 
the following Friday, Armstrong was 
hanged, drawn and quartered , and his 
head was placed over Westminster 
Hall.* 

The insolence and cruelty of Jeffreys 
excite, even at the distance of so many 
years, an indignation which makes it 
diflfienlt to be just to him. Yet a 
perfectly dispassionate inquirer may 
perhaps think it by no means clear 
that the award of execution was illegaL 
There was no precedent , and the words 
of the Act oi Edward the Sixth may, 
without any straining, be construed as 
the Court construed them. Indeed, 
had the penalty been only fine and im- 
prisonment, nobody woiild Lave seen 
any thing reprehensible in the proceed- 
ing. But to send a man to the gallows 
as a traitor, witj^ut confronting him 
with his accusers, without hearing his 
defence, solely because a timidity which 
is perfectly compatible with innocence 
has impelled him to hide himself is 
surely a violation, if not of any written 
law, yet of those great principles to 
which all laws ought to conform The 
case was^ brought before the House of 
Commons. The orphan daughter of 
Armstrong; came to the bar to demand 
vengeance; and a warm debate followed 
^awyer was fiercely attacked, and stren- 
uously defended. The Tories declared 

* See the account of the proceedings m the 
Collection of State Trials. It has been as- 
serted that I have committed an error here, 
and that Armstrong’s head was placed on. 
Temple Bar The truth is that one of his 
quarters was placed on Temple Bar. His 
head was on Westmmster Hall. SeeLuttrell's 
Diary, June 1684. 
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that he appeared to them to have done 
enly what^ as counsel for the Crown,^ 
he -was bound to do, and to have dis- 
.eharged his duty to Gktd, to the King, 
and to the prisoner. If jihe awardT-was 
legal, nobody "was to blame, and, if 
the award was illegal, the blame lay, 
not with the Attorney General, but with 
the Judges. There would be an end 
of all hberty of speech at the bar, if an 
advocate was to be punished for making 
a strictly regular apphcation to a Court, 
;and for arguing that certain words in a 
statute were to be understood in a 
certain sense. The Whigs called Saw- 
yer murderer, bloodhound, hangman. 
If the hberty of speech claimed by ad- 
vocates meant the liberty of harangiung 
men to death, it was high time that the 
nation should rise up and extermmate 
the whole race of lawyers. “Things 
will never be well done,” said one 
orator, “till some of that profession 
be made examples.” “No crime to 
demand execution I” exclaimed John 
Hampden. “W® 

that it was no crime in the Jews to cry 
out * Crucify him.*” A wise #.nd just 
man would probably have been of opi- 
. nion that this was not a casefor seventy. 
Sawyer’s conduct might have bepn, to a 
■certain extent, culpable but, if an Act 
of Indemnity was to be passed at all, 
it was to be passed for the benefit of 
persons whose conduct had been cul- 
pable. The question was not whether 
he was guiltless, but whether his guilt 
was of so peculiarly black a dye that 
he ought, notwithstanding all his sacri- 
fices and services, to be excluded by 
name from the mercy which was to be 
granted to many thousands of offenders. 

would probably have decided m his 
favour. It was, however, resolved that 
he should be excepted from the In- 
demnity, and expelled from the House.* 

On the morrow the Bill of Indemnity* 
mow transformed into a Bill of Pams 
and Penalties, was agam discussed. 
The Whigs consented to refer it to a 
Committee of the whole House, but 
proposed to instruct the Committee to 

* Commons’ Journals, Jan. 20. 16|g, Grey’s 

Debates, Jan. 18. and 20. 


begin its labours by making out a list 
of the offenders who were to be pro- 
scribed. The Tones moved the previous 
question. ** The House divided , and the 
Whigs carried their point by a hundred 
and nmety votes to a hundred and 
seventy three * 

The King watched these events with 
painful anxiety. He was weary TheXtas 
of his crown. He had tried to purpose* 
do justice to both theiitontend- S hS-* 
mg parties ; but justice would 
satisfy neither. The T(Jnes hated him 
for protecting the Dissenters. The 
Whigs hated him for protecting the 
Tories. The amnesty seemed to be 
more remote than when, ten months 
before, he first recommended it from 
the throne. The last campaign in Ire- 
land had been disastrous It might 
well be that the next campaign would 
be more disastrous stilL The malprac- 
tices, viiich had done more than the 
exhalations of the marshes of Dundalk 
to destroy the efficiency of the English 
troops, were likely to be as monstrous 
as ever. Every part of the administra- 
tion was thoronghly disorganised ; and 
the people were surprised and angry 
because a foreigner, newly come among 
them, imperfectiy acquainted with them, 
and constantly thwarted by thSo, had 
not, in a year, put the whole machme 
of government to rights. Most of his 
ministers, instead of assisting him, were 
trying to get up addresses and impeach- 
ments against each other Yet if he 
employed his own countrymen, whose 
fidehty and attachment he could rely, 
a general cry of rage was set up by ^ 
the English factions. The knavery of 
the English Commissariat had de- 
stroyed an army: yet a rumour that he 
intended to e mplo y an able, experienced, 

* Coininoiis*^m?!als, Jan. 21. On 

the same day William ’wrote thus from Eens- 
mgton to^Portland “O’est anjonrd’hni le 
grand 3 onr & r€ga^ du Bill of lndezunit€. 
Selon tout ce que je puis aprendzie, il y aura 
beaucoup de ^fialeur, et nen determiner ; et 
de la mamfere que la chose est entourre, il n’y 
a point d’aparence que cette affaire viene S 
aucune conclusion Et amsi il se pouroit que 
la cession fust fort courte , n’ayant plus d’ar- 
gent ^ esp§rer , et les ^nts s’aagnssent Tun 
contre I’autre de plus en plus Thiee days 
**ater Yan Citters informed the States General 
that the excitement about the Bill of Indem- 
nity V as extreme. 
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and trusty Commissary from Holland shed. At length the Hing was induced 
had excited general discontent. The lo give up, at least for the present^ his 
King felt that he could not, while thus design of abdicating the government 
situated, render any seme# to that Buthe announced another design which 
great cause to which his whole soul he was fully determined not to give up. 
was devoted. Already the glory which Smee he was still to remain at the head 
he had won by conducting to a success- of the English administration, he would 
ful issue the most important enterprise go himself to Ireland. He would try 
of that age was becoming dim. Even whether the whole royal authority, 
his friends had begun to doubt whether strenuously exerted on the spot where 
he really posseSied all that sagacity the fate of the empire was to be decided, 
and energy which had a few months would suffice to prevent peculation and 
before extorted the unwilling admira- to maintain discipline.* 
tion of h^ enemies. But he would That he had seriously meditated a 
endure his splendid slavery no longer, retreat to Holland long conti- 
He would return to his native county, nued to be a secret, not only whig« 

He would content himself with being to the multitude, but even to 
the first citizen of a commonwealth to the Queen f That he had re- 
which the name of Orange was dear, solved to take the command of his 
As such, he might still be foremost army in Ireland was soon rumoured all 
■among those who were banded together over London. It was known that his 
in defence of the hberties of Europe camp furniture was makmg and that 
As for the turbulent and un^atefiil Sir Christopher Wren was busied in 
islanders, who detested him because constructing a house of wood which 
he would not let them tear each other was to travel about, packed in two 
in pieces, Mary must try what she could waggons, and to be set up wherever 
do with them. She was horn on their His Majesty might fix his q[uarters.J 
soil. She spoke their language. She The Whigs raised a violent outcry 
did not disbJke some parts of their against the whole scheme. Not know- 
Litnrgy, which they fancied to be es- ing, or affecting not to know, that it 
sential, and which to him seemed at had been formed by William and by 
best haSmless. If she had little know- WiUiam alone, and that none of his 
ledge of pohtics and war, she had what ministers had dared to advise him to 
might be more useful, feminine grace encounter the Irish swords and the 
and tact, a sweet temper, a smile and a Irish atmosphere, the whole party con- 
kind word for every body. She might fidently affirmed ittiat he had been 
be able to compose the disputes which misled by some traitor in the cabmet, 
distractlfi. the State and the Church, by some Tory who hated the Eevolu- 
Holland, under his government, and tion and all that had sprung from the 
England, under hers, might act cordially Eevolntion. Would any true friend 
together against the common enemy, have advised His Majesty, infirm in 
He secretly ordered preparations to health as he was, to expose himself, 
HeUin- he made for his voyage. Hav- not only to the dangers of war, but to 
?ha^*hii iugdone this, h e cal led tog|;ther the maJigpity of a climate which had 
jntention^rtEew of Hs gldCJ^ounseBbrs, recently been fatal to thousands of men 
and told them hitfpurpose. A squadron, much stronger than himself? In pri- 
he said, was ready to convey lAn to his vate the King sneered bitterly at this 
countiy He had done with them He a^iety for hi safety. It was merely, 
hoped that the Queen would be more in his judgment* the anxiety which a 
successful The ministers w^e thunder- hard master feels lest his slaves should 
struck. Eor once all quarrels were become unfit for their drudgeiy. The 
suspended. The Tory Caermarthen on 

•one side, the Whig Shrewsbuiy on the * Bumet, n, 89 ; MS Memoir written by 
other, expoffculated and implored with the first Lord Lonadale among the MacTnntosh 
A pathetic vehemence rare in the con- u. 40. 

tferences of statesmen. Many tears were * Luttreli’s Diary, January and February. 
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Whigs, he wrote to Portliind, were 
afrdid to loose their tool "before thejg 
had done their work. “As to their 
friendship,” he added, “yon know what 
it is worth.” His resoiution, h#told 
his friend, was nnalterahly fixed Every 
thing was at stake, and go he must, 
even though the Parliament should 
present an address imploring him to 
stay* 

He soon learned that such an ad- 
Hcpro. dress would he immediately 
SK** moved in both Houses and 
meat. supported by the whole strength 

of the Whig party. This intelligence 
satisfied him that it was time to take a 
decisive step. He would not discard 
the Whigs hut he would give them a 
lesson of which they stood much in 
need. He would break the chain m 
which they imagined that they had 
him fast He would not let them have 
the exclusive possession of power. He 
wojild not let them persecute the van- 
qnisbed party. In their despite, he 
would grant an amnesty to his people. 
In their despite, he would take the 
command of his army in Ireland. He 
arranged his plan with characteristic 
prudence, firmness, and secrecy. A 
single Englishman it was necessary to 
trust : for William was not sufficiently 
master of our language to address the 
Houses firom the throne in his own 
words; and, on very important occa- 
sions, ins practice was to write his 
speech in French, and to employ a 
translator. It is certain that to one 

^ ‘WiUiaan to Portland, Jan. 1690. 
“ Les Wxges out peur de me perdre toop to'd;, 
avant qu’ils n’ayaat fait avec moy cequ’ils 
veulent: car, pour leur amiti6, vous savez 
ce qu’il y a a compter Udessus en. ce pays 
iqy ” 

Jan. IJ. “ Me voili le plus fmbarass§ du 
monde, ne sacliant quel parti prendre, estant 
toujours persuade que, sans quo 3’aille en Ii- 
lande, Ton n’y faira nen qui vaille. Pour 
avoir du conseil en cette anaire, 30 n’en ay 
point attendre, personne n'ausano dira>^es 
eentimens, Et Ton commence d63di & cure 
ouvertement que ce sont des traitr^ qui m’ont 
conseilie de prendre cette rdsolution.” 

Jan 1^. “ Je n’ay encore nen dit,”— lie 
means to the Parliament, — “ de mon voyage 
pour rirlande. Et 30 ne suis point encore 
dfitemimfi si 3'en parleroz • mais 30 crams que 
nonobstant 3’aurez une adresse pour n'y polnt^ 
allei ; co qui m'embarassera beaucoup, pms 
que c’est une n6c^t6 absolue que 3’y tulle.” 


person, and to one only, the Xing con- 
fided the momentous resolution which 
he had taken; and it can hardly be 
doubted'*that this person was Caer- 
marthen. 

On Hie twenty seventh of January, 
Black Rod knocked at the door of the 
Commons. The Speaker and the mem- 
bers repaired to the House of Lords, 
The Xing was on the throne. He gave 
his assent to the Sujcply Bill, thanked 
the Houses for it, announced his inten- 
tion of going to Lpelan(5 and prorogued 
theParhament. Hone could doubt that 
a dissolution would speedily follow. As 
the concludmg words, “ I have thought 
it convenient now to put an end to this 
session,” were uttered, the Tories, both 
above and below the bar, broke forth 
into a shout of joy. The Xing mean- 
while surveyed his audience from the 
throne with that bright eagle eye which 
nothiig escaped. He might be pardoned 
if he felt some little vindictive pleasure 
in annoying those who had cruelly an- 
noyed him. “I saw,” he wrote to 
Portland the next day, “faces an ell 
long. I saw some of those men change 
colour twenty times while I was 
speaking.”* 

A few hours after the prorogation, a 
hundred and fifty Tory mem- joyofthe 
bersofParliamenthadapartmg Tonei 
dinner together at the ApoHo Tavern 
in Fleet Street, before they set out for 
their counties. They were in better 
temper with William than they had 
been since his frther in law <had been 
turned out of Whitehall. They had 
scarcely recovered from the joyful sur- 
prise with which they had heard it 
announced from the toone that the 
session was at an end. The recollection 


^ William^IlFr^aiid, ^^^90, Van 
Oitters to the States General, same date; 
Evelyii*S®iaiy ; Lords’ Journals, Jan 27. I 
will quote Wham’s own words “Vons 
vairez mon harangue impnm6e * amsi je ne 
vous en direz nen. Et pour les raisons qni 
m’y ont ofiugfi, ]e les reserverez vous les 
dire jusques a vostre retour. II semble que 
les Tons en sont hien aise, mais point les 
Wiggs. Ils esfcoient tons fort surpns quand je 
lenr parloia, n’ayant commuiuquS mon d^sm 
qu’i une seule personne. Jewis des visages 
long comme un aune, changfi de couleur vingt 
fois pendant que 36 parlois Tous ces parti* 
culantSs 3usques 9. vostre heureux retour.” 
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of their danger and the sense of their moment, swore just in time to save 
deliverance were still fresh. They talked jthemselves fpom beggary. But the 
of repairing to Court in a body to tes- Pnmate and five of his suffragans were 
tify their gratitude, but they* were in- still inflexible They consequently for- 
duced to forego their intention; and feitfd their J^ishoprics; but Sancroft 
not without cause . for a great crowd was informed that the King had not yet 
of squires, after a revel, at which relinquished the hope of being able to 
doubtless neither October nor claret make some arrangement which might 
had been spared, might have caused avert the necessity of appointing suc- 
some mconvemence in the presence cessors, and that the nonjuring prelates 
chamber. Sir 4?hn Lowther, who m might contmue for the present to re- 
wealth and influence was inferior to no side m their palaces. Their receivers 
country gentleman of that age, was were appomted receivers for the Crown, 
deputed to cany the thanks of the and contmued to collect the revenues 
assembly to the palace. He spoke, he of the vacant sees.* Similar indulgence 
told the King, the sense of a great was shown to some divines of lower 
body of honest gentlemen. They rank, Sherlock, in particular, continued, 
begged His IVlajesty to he assured that after his deprivation, to live unmolested 
they would m their counties do their in his official mansion close to the 
best to serve him ; and they cordially Temple Church, 
wished him a safe voyage to Ireland, a And now appeared a proclamation 
complete victory, a speedy return, and dissolving the Parliament. The Diwoin. 
a long and happy reign. During the writs for a general election 
following weel^ many, who had never went out ; and soon every part eiectwwi- 
shown their faces in the circle at Samt of the kingdom was in a ferment. Van 
James’s since the Bevolution, went to Citters, who had resided in England 
kiss the King’s hand. So warmly dunng many eventful years, dedared 
indeed did those who had hitherto that he had never seen London more 
been regarded as half Jacobites express violently agitated.t The ^ excitement 
their approbation of the policy of the was kept up by compositions of all 
government that the thoroughgoing sorts, from sermons with sixteen heads 
Jacobi^ were much disgusted, and down to jingling street ballads, ^ Lists 
complained bitterly of the strange of divisions were, for the first time in 
hlmdness which seemed to have come our history, printed and dispersed for 
on the sons of the Church of England.* the information of constituent bodies. 

All the acts of Willia^ at this time, Two of these lists^^ay stdl be seen in 
indicated his determmation to restrain, old libraries. One of the two, circu* 
steadilj^though gently, the violence of lated by the Whigs, contained the 
the Whigs, and to conciliate, if possible, names of those Tones who had voted 
the good will of the Tones. Several against declaring the throne vacant, 
persons whom the Commons had thrown The other, circulated by the Tones^ 
into pnson for treason were set at contained the names of those Whiga 
hherty on bailf The prelates who who had supported the Sacheverell 
held that them allegiance was stiU due clause. ^ 

to Jaai*«Bveretreate<j^^’^?Hatendehiess It soon became clear that public 
rare m the Mstoiy of revolutions, feeling bad xmdergone a great change 
Within a week after the prorogation, during the year which had elapsed 
the first of February came, the day on ^nce the Convention had met ; and it 
which those ecclesiastics who refused is impossible to deny that this change 
to take the oaths were ^ he finally was, at least in part, the natural conse- 
depnved Several of the suspended quenee and the just punishment of the 
clergy, after holding out till the last intemperate and vindictive conduct of 
» Evelyn’s Diniy; Clarendon’s Diary, Feb the Whigs. Of the city of London 
9. 1690, Vaft Citters to the States General, « Clarendon’s Diary, Feb 11. 1690. 

~~ * I<onsdale MS. quoted by Dairy mple. • t Van Citters to tbe States General, Feb 
t Narcissus Luttrell’s Diary, 1690 , Evelyn's Diary. 
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tihey thonglit themselves siire. The 
Lively had in the preceding year re?, 
turned four zealous ‘Whigs -without a 
contest. But all the four had voted 
for the Sacheverell dau^ ; and bj^hat 
clause many of the merchant pnnces 
of Lombard Street and Comhill, men 
powerful m the twelve great companies, 
men whom the goldSmths followed 
humbly, hat in hand, up and down the 
arcades of the Eoyal Exchange, would 
have been turned with all ind^nity out 
of the Court of Aldermen and out of 
the Common Council The struggle 
was for life or death. No exertions, no 
artifices, were spared. WilHam wrote 
to Portland that the Whigs of the City, 
in their despair, stuck at nothing, and 
that, as they went on, they would soon 
stand as much in need of an Act of 
Zndemmty as the Tories. Four Tories 
however were returned, and that by so 
decisive a majority that the Tory who 
stood lowest polled four hundred votes 
more than the Wing who stood highest.* 
The Shenfis, desiring to defer as long 
as possible the triumph of their ene- 
mies, gifted a scrutiny. Bui, though 
jthe majority was dminished, the re- 
sult was not afieeted.t At Westminster, 
two opponents of the Sacheverell clause 
were elected without a contest I But 
nothing indicated more strongly the 
disgust excited by the procee(hngs of 
the late House of Commons than 
what passed m thei^niversity of Cam- 
bridge. Newton retired to his quiet 
observatoiy over the gate of Trimty 
College Two Tories were returned 
hy an overwhelming majority. At the 
head of the poll was Sawyer, who had, 
hut a few days before, been excepted 
from the Indemnity Bill and expelled 
from the House of Commons. The 
records of the University conts^ cunous 
proofs that the un-wise severity with 
which he had been treated had raised 
an enthusiastic feelmg in his favoxy;. 
Newton voted for Sa-wyer; and this 

* VTimaiu to Portland, 1690 ; Yan 

fitters to the States (xeneral, Maroli ; Nar- 
cjssas Luttrell's Diaiy 

t Yan Citters, March. 1690 ; Narcissas 
Kjuttrell’s Diary. 

t Yan Citters to the States General, March 
1690. 
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remarkable fact justifies us in believing 
that the great philosopher, in whose 
genius and virtue the Whig party justly 
glones, Lad seen the headstrong and 
revengeful conduct of that party -with 
concern and disapprobation.* 

It was soon plain that the Tones 
would have a majority in the new 
House of Commons.t All the lead- 
ing Whigs however obtained seats 
with one exception. <oJohn Hampden 
was excluded, and was regretted only 
by the most intolerant and unreason- 
able members of his party. J 
The King meanwhile was making, 
in almost eveiy department of changes 
the executive government, a 
change corresponding to the depart- 
change which the general elec- 
tion was makmg m the composition of 
the legislature Still, however, he did 
not think of forming what is now- 
called % ministry. He still reserved to 
himself more especially the direction 
of foreign affairs, and he superintended 
with minute attention aH the prepara- 
tions for the approaching campaign in 

♦ The votes were for Sawyer 166, for Finch 
141, for Bennet, whom I suppose to have been 
a Whig, 87. At the University every voter 
ddivers his vote m writing. One of the votee 
given on this occasion is m the 4'>llo'W’ing 
words, “Henneus Jenkes, ex amore justi- 
tias, eligit virum consultissimum Eobartum 
Sawyer." 

t Yan Citteis to the States General, March 
If. 1690 

** t It IS amusing to see how absurdly foreign 
pamphleteers, ignorant of the real state of 
things in England, exaggerated tbjti import- 
ance of John Hampden, whose name they 
could not spell In a French Dialogue be- 
tween William and the Ghost of Monmoueb, 
William says, “Entre ces membres de la 
Ghambre Basse 6toit un certain homme hardy, 
opmidtre, et z416 d. Texc^ pour sa cr^ance ; 
on rappee Embden, Sgalement dangeieux 
pax Sjm espnt et par son credit . . . . Je 
ne ti^Vvay po^^ite^ chemin plus pour 
me dehvrer de cette^rave^se que de casser le 
parlement, en convoquer ifii autie, et empes- 
cher que homme, qm me foisoit taut d’om- 
brages, ne fust nommS pour un des deputez an 
nouvel parlement.” “ Ainsi,” says the Ghost, 
“ cette cassatl^ de parlement qm a fait tant 
de brmt, et ap&dmt tant de raisonnemens et 
de speculations, n’estoit que pour exclure 
Embden Mais s'll estoit si adroit et si zeiS, 
comment as-tu pu tronver le moyen de le faire 
exclure du nombre des deputes ? ” To this 
sensible question the King repKes, not very 
r^xphcitly, “ D m’afallu faire d’fitianges ma- 
noeuvres pour en venir d. bout."— L’Ombie de 
Monmouth, 1690. 
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Ireland In his confidential letters he 
complained that he had to perform, 
•with Lttle or no assistance, the task of 
organising the disorganised •mibtary 
establishments of the kingdom. The 
work, he said, was hea-^y , but it must 
be done ; for everything depended on 
it.* In general, the government was 
still a government by independent 
departments ; and in almost every 
department Wh%s and Tories were 
still mingled, though not exactly m 
the old proportions. The Whig ele- 
ment had decidedly predominated m 

1689. The Tory element predomi- 
nated, though not very decidedly, in 

1690. 

Halifax had laid do'wn the Privy 
Seal It was offered to Chesterfield, a 
Tory who had voted in the Convention 
for a Regency. But Chesterfield re- 
fused to quit his country house and 
gardens in Derbyshire for thS* Court 
and the Council Chamber, and the 
Pnvy Seal was put into Commission f 
Caermarthen was now the chief ad- 
viser of the Crown on all matters 
relating to the internal administration 
and to the management of the two 
Houses of Parliament The white 
staff, and the immense power which 
accompanied the white staff, Wilham 
was stul determined never to entrust to 
any subject. Caermarthen therefore 
caennar ^^^^’^tinued to be Lord Presi- 
then chief dent ; but he took possession 
minuter ^ apartments in 

Saint Jdhies’s Palace which was con- 
sidered as peculiarly belonging to the 
Prime Minister J He had, during the 
precedmg year, pleaded ill health as 
an excuse for seldom appearing at the 

* “ A present tout dfipendra d’un bon succ§8 
en Irlai^^^et d. quoy il fauj^eu^ le m’a^^ue 
entiSremeHTpour rSgler que je puis 

toutte cbose. Je vous asseure que 3 e 

n’ay pas pen sur les bras, e&tant «ussi mal 
assists que je suiB.”--WiUiam to Portland, 
Jan.28. ’i 
Feb 7 

t Van Citters, Peb. ||. 16|*7*Memoir of 
the Earl of Chesterfield, “by himself, Halifax : 
to CJhesteifield, Peb. 6 , Chesterfield to Hali- 
fax, Feb 8 The editor of the letters of the 
second Earl of Chesterfield, not allowing for 
the change ofiietyle, hos misplaced this coire- 
spondence by a year. 

t Van Citters to the States General, Feb, 

1G90. 


Council Board , and the plea was not 
■without foimdation* for his digestive 
organs had some morbid peculiarities 
whi^ puzzled the whole College of 
Physicians . h«s complexion was hvid : 
his frame was meagre ; and his face,, 
handsome and intellectual as it was, 
had a haggard look which indicated the 
restlessness of pain as well as the rest- 
lessness of ambition * As soon, how- 
ever, as he was once more minister, he 
applied himself strenuously to busi- 
ness, and toiled, every day, and all 
day long, with an energy which amazed 
every body who saw his ghastly coun- 
tenance and tottering gait. 

Though he could not obtain for him- 
self the office of Lord Treasurer, his 
influence at the Treasury was great. 
Monmouth, the Pirst Commissioner, 
and Delamere, the Chancellor of the- 
Exchequer, two of the most violent 
Whigs m England, quitted their seats. 
On this, as on many other occasions, 
it appeared that they had nothing but 
their Wbiggism in common. The vo- 
latile Monmouth, sensible that be bad 
none of the qualities of a financier, 
seems to have taken no personal 
offence at bemg removed from a placo 
which he never ought to have occu- 
pied He thankfully accepted a pen- 
sion, which his profuse habits made 
necessary to him, and still continued to- 
attend councils, to frequent the Court, 
and to discharge tll^w duties of a Lord 
of the Bedchamber.f He also tried 
to make himself useful in military 

• A strange peculianty of his constitution. 
IS mentioned in an account of him which was 
published a few months after his death. See 
the volume entitled “ Lives and Characters of 
the most lUnstnous Persons, British and 
Foreign, who died in the year 1712.” Bo early 
as the days »f Charles the Second, the leanness 
and ghastliness of Caermarthen were among 
the favountel* topics of Whig satirists In & 
ballad entitled the Chequer Inn, axe thesa 
lines: 

9 * He is as shff as any staVe, 

And leaner, thek, than tmy rake t 
Eney is not so pale , 

And though by selling o^’us all. 

He has wrought himself into WhittkaU^ 

He looks like bird of gaol ** 

t Honmouth's pension and the good under* 
standmg between bim and the Court are 
mentioned in a letter from a Jacobite agent 
^ England, which is in the Archives of the 
^French War Office. The date is April 
1690. 
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biisiness, whieh lie •understood, if not 
■well, yet better than most of tiis bro- 
tiler nobles, and he professed, during 
a few months, a great regard^ for 
Caermarthen. Delameir -was m a wy 
different mood. It was in rain that 
his services were overpaid with hon- 
ours and riches. He was created Earl 
of Warrington. He obtained a grant 
of all the lands that could be dis- 
covered belonging to Jesuits in five or 
six counties. A demand made by him 
on account of expenses mcurred at the 
time of the Revolution was allowed, 
and he carried with him into retire- 
ment as the reward of his patriotic 
exertions a large sum which the State 
could ill spare. But his anger was not 
to be so appeased , and to the end of 
bis life he continued to complain bit- 
terly of the mgratitude with which he 
and his party had been treated.* 

Sir John Lowther became First Lord 
Sir John of the Treasury, and was the 
i^oirther person on whom Caermarthen 
chiefly rehed for the conduct of the 
ostensible business of the House of 
Commons. Lowther was a»man of 
ancient descent^ ample estate, and 
great parliamentary mterest. Though 
not an old man, he was an old sena- 
tor . for he had, before he "was of age, 
succeeded his father as knight of the 
shire for Westmoreland. In truth the 
representation of Westmoreland was 
almost as much 9 *^ of the heredita- 
ments of the Lowther family as Low- 
ther HalL Sir John’s ahibties were 
respectable * his manners, though sar- 
castically noticed in contemporary 
lampoons as too formal, were emi- 

* The grants of land obtained by Delamere 
are mentioned by Narcissus Lnttrell, It ap- 
pears from the Treasury Letter il^pok of 1690 
that Delamere connnn^ to dun the govern- 
ment for money after lus retuwuent. As to 
bis general character it wotdd not be safe to 
trust the representations of his enemies. But 
hia o'wn writings, and the admissions of tjie 
divine who preached his funeral sermon, shuw 
that his temper was not the most gentle 
Clarendon remarks (Dec. 17.1688) that a little 
thing sufficed to put Lord Delamere into a 
nassion. In the poem entitled the Eiug of 
Hearts, Delamere is described as— 

** A reftleit tnalecoatent even when preferred.** 

His countenance fuinidied a subject for sa- 
tare « 

“ HU boding looli n mind dirtraeted thow ; 

And envy nu engr&red npon his brow.” 


nently courteous : his personal courage 
he was hut too ready to prove: his 
morals were irreproa^able . his time 
w'as divided between respectable la- 
bours and respectable pleasures: his 
chief business was to attend the House 
of Commons and to preside on the 
Bench of Justice* his favourite amuse- 
ments were reading and gardening. 
In opinions he was a very moderate 
Tory. He was att/ffehed to heredi- 
tary monarchy and to the Established 
Church . but he had concurred in the 
Revolution * he had no misgivings 
touching the title of William and 
Mary: he had sworn allegiance to 
them without any mental reservation; 
and he appears to have strictly kept 
his oath. Between him and Caermtir- 
then there was a close connection. 
They had acted together cordially in 
the Northern insurrection ; and they 
agreedFin their political views, as nearly 
as a very cunnmg statesman and a very 
honest country gentleman could be ex- 
pected to agree* By Caermarthen’s 
influence Lo’wther was now raised to 
one of the most important places in 
the kingdom. Unfortunately it was a 
place requmng quahties very different 
from those which suffice to make a 
valuable county member and cnaipman 
of quarter sessions. The tongue of the 
new First Lord of the Treasury was 
not sufficiently ready, nor was his tem- 
per sufficiently callous for his post 
He had neither adroitness to parry, 
nor fortitude to endure, the ^es and 
reproaches to which, in his new charac- 
ter of courtier and placeman, he 'was 
exposed. There was also something 
to be done which he was too scrupu- 
lous to do; something which had never 
bee^ done by Wolsey or Burleigh; 
soru'ethmg fflfeh^has never done 
c* 

* My notion of Lowther’s character baa 
been chieny formed from two papers 'wnttea 
by himself, one of which has been printed, 
though I believe not published. A copy of 
the other i-5<*.mong the Mackintosh MSS. 
Something I have taken from contemporary 
satires. That Lowther was too ready to ex- 
pose his life m pnvate encounters is sufficiently 
proved by the fact that, when he was First 
Lord of the Treasury, he accep^ a challenge 
from a custom house officer whom he had dis- 
misibcd There was a duel ; and Lowther was 
severely wounded. This event is mentioned 
m Luttrell’s Diary, April 1691. 
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by any English statesman of our gene- 
ration; but -which, from the time of 
Charles the Second to the time of 
George the Third, was one of«the most 
important parts of the busmess of a 
minister. 

The history of the ns^ progress, and 
Rite and ^©chne of parliamentary cor- 
S” wS England still remains 

mental to he Written. No subject has 
ttoTIE" called fog:h a greater quantity 
England. Qf eloqucnt -vituperation and 
stinging sarcasm. Three generations 
of serious and of sportive -writers wept 
and laughed over the venality of the 
senate. That venahty was denounced 
on the hustings, anathematised from 
the pulpit, and burlesqued on the stage, 
was attacked by Pope in brilliant verse, 
and by Bolingbroke in stately prose, 
by Swift -with savage hatred, and^ by 
Gay with festive malice. The voices 
of Tories and Whigs, of Johns«i and 
Akenside, of SmoUett and Pielding, 
contnbnted to swell the cry But 
none of those who railed or of those 
who j'ested took the trouble to verify 
the phaenomena, or to trace them to 
the real causes 

Sometimes the e-nl was imputed to 
the depra-vily of a particular minister: 
but, wl^n he had been driven from 
power, and when those who had most 
loudly accused him governed in his 
stead, it was found that the change of 
men had produced no change of system 
Sometimes the evil was imputed to the 
degenengy of the natiomd character. 
Luxury and cupidity, it was said, had 
produced in our country the same 
effect which they had produced of old 
in the Roman repubhe. The modem 
Englishman was to the Englishman of 
the sixteenth century what Verres and 
Curio imm to Dentat^ -eiH Fabrifeus. 
Those who held Ais language were as 
ignorant and shallowas people generally 
are who extol the past at the expense 
of the present A man of sense would 
have perceived that, if th^’^English of 
the time of George the Second had 
really been more sordid and dishonest 
than their forefathers, the deterioration 
would not Aave shown itself in one 
place alone. The progress of judicial 
venahty and of official venahty would 


have kept pace -with the progress^ of 
parliamentary venality. But nothing 
IS more certain than that, while the 
legislature was becoming more and 
mor^ venal, courts of law and the 
public offices were becoming purer and 
purer The representatives of the 
people were undoubtedly more mer- 
cenary in the days of Hardwicke and 
Pelham than in the days of the Tudors. 
But the Chancellors of the Tudors took 
plate, jewels, and purses of broad 
pieces, from suitors without scruple or 
shame , and Hardwicke would have 
committed for contempt any suitor who 
had dared to hnng him a present. 
The Treasurers of the Tudors raised 
princely fortunes by the sale of places, 
titles, and pardons ; and Pelham would 
have ordered his servants to turn out 
of his house any man who had offered 
him money for a peerage or a com- 
missionership of enstoms. It is e-vident* 
therefore, that the prevalence of cor- 
ruption in the Parliament cannot be 
ascribed to a general depravation of 
morals. The taint -was local we must 
look for s^me local cause ; and such a 
cause will without difficulty be found. 

Under onr ancient sovereigns the 
House of Commons rarely interfered 
with the executive administration. The 
Speaker was charged not to let the 
members meddle with matters of State. 
If any gentleman was very troublesome, 
he w IS cited heforei^Jie Pri-vy Council, 
interrogated, reprimanded, and sent to 
meditate on his undutiful conduct in 
the Tower. The Commons did their 
best to protect themselves by keeping 
their deliberations secret, by excluding 
strangers, by making it a crime to 
repeat out of doors what had passed 
within doors. But these precautions 
were of small avail In so large an 
assembly there were always talebearers, 
ready to carry the evil report of their 
bretliren to the jjalace. To oppose the 
Court was therefore a service of serious 
danger. In those days, of course, there 
was little or no buying of votes. For 
an honest man was not to be bought ; 
and it was much cheaper to intimidate 
or to coerce a knave than to buy him. 
» For a very different reason there has 
been no direct buying of votes -within 
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the memory of the present generation, secure faithful representatives against 
The House of Commons is novr supreme the displeasure of the Sovereign, now 
in the State, hut is accountable to the operated to secure unfaithful represen* 
nation Even those members who are tatives agamst the displeasure of the 
not chosen by large coi^tituent bodies people, and proved much more effectual 
are kept m awe by pubhc opinion, for the latter end than they had ever 
Everything is prmted everything is been for the former. It was natui^ 
discussed: every material word uttered it was inevitable, that, in a legislative 
in debate is read by a miUion of people body emancipated from the restraints 
on the morrow. Within a few hours after of the sixteenth century, and not yet 
an important division, the hsts of the subjected to the resfaj^ints of the nine- 
majority and the minority are scanned teenth century, in a* legislative body 
and analysed in every town from Ply- which feared neither the King nor the 
mouth to Inverness. If a name be public, there should be corruption, 
found where it ought not to be, the apos- The plague spot began to be visible 
tate IS certain to he reminded in sharp and palpable in the days of the CabaL 
language of the promises which he has Clifford, the boldest and fiercest of the 
broken, and of the professions which wicked Five, had the merit of discover- 
he has belied. At present, therefore, ing that a noisy patriot, whom it was 
the best way in which a government no longer possible to send to prison, 
can secure the support of a majonty of might be turned into a courtier by a 
the representative body is by gaming goldsmith’s note. Clifford’s example 
the confidence of the nation. was j^llowed by his successors. It 

But between the time when our soon became a proverb that a ParUa- 
Parhaments ceased to be controlled by ment resembled a pump. Often, the 
royal prerogative and the time when wits said, when a pnmp appears to be 
they began to be constantly and effee- dry, if a very smaU quantity of water 
tually controlled by public opinion there is poured in, a great quantity of water 
was a long mtervah After the Res- gushes out: and so, when a Parliament 
toration, no government ventured to appears to be niggardly, ten thousand 
return to those methods by which, pounds judiciously given in bribes will 
before the civil war, the freedom of often produce a million in CUpplies. 
dehheration had been restrained. A The evil was not dimmished, nay, it 
member could no longer be called to was aggravated, by that Revolution 
account for his harangues or his votes, which freed our country from so many 
He might obstrucj;<jShe passing of bills other evils. The House of Commons 
of supply : he might arraign the whole was now more powerful than ever as 
foreign policy of the country : he might against the Crown, and yet^as not 
lay on the table articles of impeachment more strictly responsible than formerly 
against all the chief ministers ; and he to the nation The government had a 
ran not the smallest risk of being new motive for buying the members ; 
treated as Morrice had been treated by and the members had no new motive 
Elizabeth, or Ehot by Charles the for refusing to sell themselves. Wilham, 
First. The senator now stood in no indeed, had an aversion to bribery: he 
awe of the Court Neverthfless aU the res^Gved t04iJ»tain fixim it , a»Ai:during 
defences hehmd which the* feeble Par- the first year ofius <^ign, he kept his 
Haments of the sixteenth century had resolutien. Unhappily the events of 
entrenched themselves agamst the that year did not encourage him to 
attacks of prerogative were not only persevere in his good mtentions. As 
shll kept up, but were extended and soon as Cfrt::anarthen was placed at the 
strengthened No politician seems to head of the internal administration of 
have been aware that these defences the realm, a complete change took place, 
were no longer needed for their original He was in truth no novice in the art of 
purpose, and had begun to serve a purchasing votes He Irad, sixteen 
purpose very different The rules^ yeai’S before, succeeded Chfford at the 
which had been originally designed to Treasury, had mherited Chfford’stae- 
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tics, had improved upon them, and had 
employed them to an extent which 
would have amazed the inventor. From 
the day on which CaermarAen was 
called a second time to the chief direc- 
tion of affairs, parliamentary corruption 
continued to be practised, with scarcely 
any intermission, by a long succession 
of statesmen, till the close of the 
American war. Neither of the great 
English parties t^n justly charge the 
other with any peculiar guilt on this 
account The Tones were the first who 
introduced the system and the last who 
clung to it: but it attained its greatest 
vigour in the time of Whig ascendency. 
The extent to which parhamentary 
support was bartered for money cannot 
be with any precision ascertained. But 
it seems probable that the number of 
hirelings was greatly exaggerated by 
vulgar report, and was never large, 
though often suffiaent to turn tfc# scale 
on important divisions. An unprin- 
cipled minister eagerly accepted the 
services of these mercenaries. An 
honest minister reluctantly submitted, 
for the sake of the commonwealth, to 
what he considered as a shameful and 
odious extortion. But dunng many 
years eveiy minister, whatever his per- 
sonal Aaracter might be, consented, 
willingly or unwillingly, to manage the 
Parliament in the only way in which 
the Parliament could then be managed. 
It at length became as notorious that 
there vas a market for votes at the 
Treasurj^ as that there was a market 
for cattle in Smithfield. Numerous 
demagogues out of power declaimed 
against this vile traffic : but eveiy one 
of those demagogues, as soon as he was 
in power, found himself driven by a 
kind of fatality to engage in that tramc, 
oratl«iitto conmve at-iS Nov^ind 
then perhaps a wm wo had romantic 
notions of public virtue refused to be 
himself the paymaster of the corrupt 
crew, and averted his eyes while Ins 
less scrupulous coUeaguar^did that 
which he knew to be indispensable, 
and yet felt to be degrading. But the 
instances of this prudery were rare 
indeed, Th€0doctrine generally received, 
even among upright and honourable 
pohticians, was that it was shameful 

TOL. m. 


to receive bribes, but that it was neces- 
sary to distribute them. It is a remark- 
able fact that the evil reached the 
greatest height during the adminis- 
tratis of Hei^ Pelham, a statesman 
of good intentions, of spotless morals 
in private life, and of exemplary 
disinterestedness It is not difficult 
to guess by what arguments he and 
other well meaning men, who, like 
him, followed the fashion of their age, 
quieted their consciences. No casuist, 
however severe, has denied that it may 
be a duty to give what it is a crime to 
take. It was infamous in Jeffreys to 
demand money for the lives of the un- 
happy prisoners whom he tried at Dor- 
chester and Taunton. But it was not 
infamous, nay, it was laudable, in the 
kinsmen and friends of a prisoner to 
contribute of their substance in order 
to make up a purse for Jeffreys. The 
Sallee rover, who threatened to bas- 
tinado a Christian captive to death 
unless a ransom was forthcoming, was 
an odious ruffian. But to ransom a 
Christian captive from a Sallee rover 
was, not^ merely an innocent, but a 
highly meritorious act It is improper 
in such cases to use the word corrup- 
tion. Those who receive the filthy 
lucre are corrupt already. He who 
bribes them does not make them wicked* 
he finds them so ; and he merely pre- 
vents their evil propensities from pro- 
ducing evil effects, ngf^d might not the 
same plea be urg^ m defence of a 
minister who, when no other expedient 
would avail, paid greedy and lowminded 
members of parliament not to rum their 
country? 

It was by some such reasonmg as 
this that the scruples of Wilham were 
overcome. Honest Burnet, with the 
uncourtly Courage which distinguished 
him, ventui^d to remonstrate with the 
King. “ Nobody,’* William answered, 
“hates bribery more than I But I 
h5Ve to do with a set of men who must 
be managed in this vile way or not at 
all. I must strain a pomt; or the 
coxmtry is lost *’* 

It was necessary for the Lord Presi- 
dent to have lu the House of Commons 

» 

• Burnet U. 76. 

L 
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an agent for tlie pnrcliase of members. 

Sir John and Lowther -was both too 
Treror awkword and too scrapnlous 
to be snob an agent. But a man^^in 
Trbom craft and profligac^' were muted 
in a Mgb degree was witbout difficnlly 
found. This was tbe Master of tbe 
Bolls, Sir John Trevor, who bad been 
Speaker in the single Parliament held 
by James. Bjgb as Trevor bad risen 
in tbe world, there were people who 
could still remember him a strange 
looking clerk in tbe Inner Temple. 

Indeed, nobody who bad ever seen him 
was bkely to forget him. For bis gro- 
tesque features and his hideous squint 
were far beyond tbe reach of carieatnre. 

His parts, which were quick and vigor- 
ous, bad enabled him early to master 
the science of chicane. Gambling and 
betting were his amusements ; and out 
of these amusements he contrived to 
extract much business m the way of 
his profession. For his opimon on a 
question ansmg out of a wager or a 
game at chance had as much authority 
as a judgment of any court in West- 
minster HalL He soon rosO to be 
one of the boon companions whom 
Jefl5»ys hugged in fits of maudlin 
friendship over the bottle at night, and 
cursed and reviled in court on the 
morrow. Under such a teacher, Tre- 
vor rapidly became a proficient in that 
peculiar kind of rhetoric which had 
enlivened the triaftf of Baxter and of 
Alice Lisle. Beport indeed spoke of 
some scolding matches between the 
Chancellor and his friend, in which the 
disciple had been not less voluble and 
scurrilous than the master These 
contests, however, did not take place 
till the younger adventurer had attained 
riches and deities such th^it he no 
longer stood in need of the patronage 
which had raised him.* AJhong Hugh 
Churchmen Trevor, in spite of his 
notonons want of principle, had atthijp 
time a certain popularity, which he 
seems to have owed chiefly to their 
conviction that, however insincere he 
might be in general, his hatred of the 
dissenters was genuine and hearty 
There was iittie doubt that, in a House 
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of Commons in which the Tories had a 
majority, he might easily, with the 
support of the (^urt, be chosen Speaker, 
He was impatient to be again in his 
old post, which he well knew how to 
make one of the most lucrative in the 
kingdom , and he willingly undertook 
that secret and shameful office for winch 
Lowther was altogether unquabfied. 

Bichard Hamden was appointed 
Chancellor of the EiChequer. This 
appointment was probablj intended as 
a mark of royal gratitude for the mode- 
ration of ^ conduct, and for the at- 
, tempts which he had made to curb the 
violence of his Whig friends, and e^e- 
cially of his son 

Godolphin voluntarily left the Trea- 
suiy ; why, we are not informed, codoipum 
“We can scarcely doubt that the 
dissolution and the result of the general 
election must have given him pleasure. 
For hisjolitical opmionsleaned towards 
Toryism ; and he had, in the late reign, 
done some things which, though not 
very heinous, stood in need of an in- 
demnity. It is probable that he did 
not think it compatible with his per- 
sonal dignity to sit at the Board below 
liOwther, who was in rank his inferior.’’* 
A new Commission of Admiralty was 
issued- At the head of the na- ^ 
val administration was placed auhe'Ad- 
Thomas Herbert, Earl of Pern- ““*^*y* 
broke, a high bom and high bred man, 
who had ranked among the Tories 
who had voted for a Eegency, and who 
had married the daughter of lawyer. 
That Pembroke’s Toryism, however, 
was not of a narrow and illiberal kind 
is suffidently proved by the fact that, 
immediately after the Bevolution, the 
Essay on the Human Understanding 
was^dicated tohimby John Lockes 
I in token of^Satifcide for kiisS^ffices 
done in evil times.f ^ 

Nothiifg was omitted which could 

* ™ some years after this time the First 
LoM of the a^j^sury was always the man of 
highest rank at the Board. Thus Monmouth, 
Delamere, and Qodolphm took their places 
according to the order of precedence in which 
they stood as peers. 

t The dedication, however, was thought too 
Jaudatory. “ The only thing, Mt. Pope u*wjd 
wo say, he could never forgive his philosophic 
' master was the dedication to the Essav.”— 
PlUjBE head’s Life of Pope. ^ 
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reconcile Torrington to this change. 
For, though he l5ud been found an in- 
capable administrator, he stili stood so 
high in general estimation as a seaman 
that the government was unwilling to 
lose his services He was assured that 
no shght was intended to him He 
could not serve his country at once on 
the ocean and at Westminster , and it 
had been thought less dijOScult to sup- 
ply his place in ms office than on the 
deck of his flag ship He was at first 
very angry, and actually laid down his 
commission * hut some concessions were 
made to his pride • a pension of three 
thousand pounds a year and a grant of 
ten thousand acres of crown land in the 
Peterborough level were irresistible 
baits to his cupidity; and, in an evil 
honr for England, he consented to re- 
main at the head of the naval force 
on which the safety of her coaa|s de- 
pended * 

While these changes were making in 
Changes the offices round Whitehall, the 
&mmu- Commissions of Lieutenancy all 
kingdom were revised- 
nancy The Tories had, durmg twelve 
months, been complaining that their 
ehare in the government of the distncts 
in whioln they lived bore no proportion 
to their number, to their wealth, and 
to the consideration which they en- 
joyed in society. They now regamed 
with great delight their former position 
in their shires. The Whigs raised a 
cry that^e King was fonHy betraye^ 
and thauhe had been mduced by evil 
counsellors to put the sword into the 
hands of men who, as soon as a favour- 
able opportnnity offered, would turn 
the edge agamst himself. In a dialogue 
which was believed to have been written 
by theyjj^ly created Earl^ Warflfng- 
ton, and which h^ afwide circulation 
at the time, but has long been fgrgotten, 
the Lord Lieutenant of a county was 
introduced expressing his apprehen- 
sions that the majority of deputies 
were traitors at heart f Hut nowhere 

* Tan Citters to the States General, 

1690 , Naxci^ins Luttrell’s Diary ; Treasory 
Letter Book, Feb. 4, 

t The Dialogue between a Lord Lieutenant 
and one of his Deputies will not be found in the 
collection of TiTarruigtoii’s writings which was 
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was the excitement produced by the 
new distribution of power so great as 
in the capital. By a Commission of 
LieiSkenancy which had been issued 
immediately a^er the Revolution, the 
trainbands of London had been put 
under the command of stanch Whigs. 
Those powerful and opulent citizens 
whose names were omitted allegpd that 
the list was filled with elders of Puri- 
tan congregations, with Shaftesbury’s 
brisk boys, with Rye House plotters, 
and that it was scarcely possible to 
find, mingled with that multitude of 
fanatics and levellers, a single man 
smcerely attached to monarchy and to 
the Church. A new Commission now- 
appeared framed by Caermarthen and 
iHottingham. They had taken counsel 
■with Compton, the Bishop of the dio- 
cese: and Compton -was not a very 
discreet adviser. He had originally 
been a High Churchman and a Tory. 
The severity with which he had been 
treated in the kte reign had trans- 
formed him intoaLatitudinanan and a 
rebel , and he had now, from jealousy 
of Tillotlon, turned High Churchman 
and Tory again. The changes which 
were made by his recommendation 
raised a storm in the City The Whigs 
complained that they were ungratefully 
proscribed by a government which 
owed Its existence to them; that some 
of the best friends of King William 
had been dismisse^hth contumely to 
make room for some of his worst ene- 
mies, for men who were as unworthy 
of trust as any Irish Eapparee, for men 
who had delivered up to a tyrant the 
charter and the immemorial privileges 
ot London, for men who had made 
themselves notorious by the cruelty 
■with which they had enforced the penal 
laws against Protestant dissenters, 
for men who had sate on those juries 
which had found Bussell and Cornish 
gftlty.* The discontent was so great 

published in 1694, under the sanction, as it 
should seem, of his family 

* Tan Oittars to the States General, March 
April 1690, Naxci'?sus Luttrell’a 
Diary , Bumet, u. 72. ; The Triennial Ma\or, 
or the Eapparees, a Poem, 1691 The poet 
Isays of one of the new cimc functionaries 

** Soon hi# pretence to conscif nc< we can rout, 

And in a blood> tury find him out, 

W here noble PubUub womtd was with, rognei ** 
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that it seemed, during a short time, refused to the supplications of the last 
likely to cause pecuniary embarrass- Christian emperor.* 
ment to the State. The supplies voted The however, as a party, did 

by the late Parliament came in slowly, not stand in need^ of such Tempw ot 
The wants of the pubhc Service were an admonition. Grieved and thev-Sigi 
pressing. ^ In such circumstances it was angry as they were, they were perfectly 
to the citizens of the capital tibat the sensible that on the stability ot the 
government always looked for help; throne of William depended all that 
and the government of William had they most highly prized. What some 
hitherto looked especially to those citi- of them might, at this conjuncture, 
zens who professed Whig opinions, have been tempted to db if they could 
Things were now changed. A few have found another leader, if> for ex- 
eminent Whigs, in their first anger, ample, their Protestant 'Huke, ^their 
sullenly refused to advance money King Monmouth, had still been living. 
Hay, one or two unexpectedly with- may be doubted But their only choice 
drew considerable sums from the Ex- was between the Sovereign whom they 
chequer.* The financial difficulties had set up and the Sovereign whom they 
might have been serious, had not some had pulled down It would have been 
wealthy Tones, who, if Sacheverell’s strange indeed if they had taken part 
clause had become law, would have with James in order to punish William, 
been excluded from all mumcipal when the worst fault which they imputed 
honours, offered the Treasury a hun- to WiUiam was that he did not parti- 
dred thousand pounds down, and pro- cipate Tn the vindictive feeling with 
mised to raise a still larger sum.t which they remembered the tyranny of 

While the City was thus agitated, James. Much as they disliked the Bill 
came a day appointed by royal procla- of Indemnity, they had not forgotten 
mation for a general fast. The reasons the Bloody Circuit. They therefore, 
assigned for this solemn act of ‘devotion even in their ill humour, continued 
were the lamentable state of Ireland true to their own King, and, while 
and the approaching departure of the grumbling at him, were ready to stand 
King. Prayers were offered up for the by him against his adversary wit^ their 
safety of His Majesty’s person and for lives and fortunes t 
the success of his arms. The churches There were indeed exceptions ; but 
of London were crowded. The most they were very few ; and they ^ 
ominent preachers of the capital, who were to be found almost exclu- o/SSf “ 
were with scareely'Sh exception, either sively in two classes, which, SSaxnt 
moderate Tones or moderate Whigs, though widely differing from 
did their best to calm the public mind, each other in social position, 
and earnestly exhorted their flocks not closely resembled ea^ other 
to withhold, at this great conjuncture, a m laxity of principle. AH the Whigs 
hearty support from the prmce, with who are known to have trafficked with 
whoso fate was bound up the fate of Saint Germains, belonged, not to the 
the whole nation Burnet told a large main body of the party, but either to 
congregation from the pulpit how the the ^ad or to the taiL They were 
Greeks, when the Great Turk was pre- either patri<^5'ns high in rank j!!!&*office, 
parmg to besiege Constantinople, could or caifrffs who had loii^ been employed 
not be persuaded to contribute any in the fotilest drudgery of faction. To 
part of their wealth for the comm(w the former class belonged Shrewsbury, 
defence, and how bitterly they repented Of the lattgr^lass the most remarkable 
of their avarice when they were com- specimen was Robert Ferguson From 
pr'lled to deliver up to the victonous 

infidels the treasures which had been * Van Citters, March 1690. But he is 

mistaken as to the preacher. The sermon is 

.Tr«^Mm^teBcofc,Peb S legg. 

. Ia Citters, Feb, 5 ^., Mar. , Mar. f Welwood’s Mercmius Reformatus, Feh. 
KOO. 1 12. 1690. 
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the day on '«7hich the Convention Par- sc^ieties into which none conld enter 
liament was dissolved, Shrewsbuiy without a password, the director of 
began to waver in his allegiance . but secret presses, the distributor of in- 
that he had ever wavered •v^s not, till flammatoiy pamphlets, to see the walls 
long after, suspected by the public, pl^arded \|^th descriptions of his 
ThatFei^uson had, a few months after person and offers of reward for his 
the Revolution, become a furious Jaco- apprehension; to have six or seven 
bite, was no secret to any body, and names, with a different wig and cloak 
ought not to have been matter of sur- for each, and to change his lodgings 
pnse to any body. For his apostasy thrice a week at dead of night His 
he could not plead even the miserable hostility was not to Popery or to P^ro- 
excuse that he had been neglected. The testantism, to monarchical government 
ignominious Services which he had for- or to republican government, to the 
merly rendered to his party as a spy, a House of Stuart or to the House of 
raiser of riots, a dispenser of bribes, a Nassau, but to whatever was at the 
■writer of libels, a prompter of false time established 
witnesses, had been rewarded only too By the Jacobites this new ally was 
prodigally for the honour of the new eagerly welcomed. They were 
government- That he should hold any at that moment busied with Se’Sc'L 
high office ■was of course impossible- schemes in which the help of 
But a sinecure place of five hundred a a veteran plotter was much needed, 
year had been created for him in the There had been a great stir among 
department of the Excise, '^e now them from the day on which it had 
had what to him was opulence: but been announced that William had 
opulence did not satisfy him. For determined to take the command in 
money indeed he had never scrupled Ireland; and they were all looking 
to be gmlly of fraud aggravated by forward with impatient hope to his 
hypocrisy : yet the love of money was departiye He was not one of those 
not his strongest passion. Long habit princes against whom men lightly ven- 
had develop^ in him a moral disease ture to set up a standard of rebellion, 
from which people who have made poll- His courage, his sagacity, the secrecy 
tical Agitation their calling are seldom of his counsels, the success which had 
wholly free. He could not be quiet generally crowned his enterprises, over- 
Sedition, from being his business, had awed the vulgar. Even his most acri- 
become his pleasure. It -was as im- monious enemies feared him at least as 
possible for him to live without doing much as they h$^6i him. While he 
mischief as for an old dram drinker or was at Kensington, ready to take horse 
an oldtopium eater to live -without the at a moment’s notice, midecontents who 
daily dose of poison. The very discom- prized their heads and their estates 
forts and hazards of a lawless life had were generally content to vent their 
a strange attraction for him. He could hati'ed by drmking confusion to his 
no more be turned into a peaceable and hooked nose, and by squeezing with 
loyal subject than the fox can be turned significant energy the orange which 
into a shepherd*s dog, or th^ the was his emblem. But their courage 
kite^Bfc be taugl^ therfeabits of the rose wlien they reflected that the sea 
bam door fowF The Red Indian pre- would soen roll between him and our 
fers his hunting ground to*cultivated island. In the military and political 
fields and stately cities * the gipsy, calculations of that age, thirty leagues 
sheltered by a commodious roof, and of water -were as important as three 
provided -with meat in season, still hundred leagues now are. The -winds 
pines for the ragged tent on the moor and -waves frequently interrupted all 
and the chance meal of carrion ; and communication between England and 
even so Ferguson became weary of Ireland. It sometimes happened that, 
plenty aiH security, of his salary, his during a fortnight or three weeks, not 
house, his table, and his coach, ailfl a word of intelligence from London 
longed to be again the president of reached Dublin, TwentyFaiglishcoun- 
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ties imglit be up in arms long before List caused evaporated in jests and in- 
any rumour that an in&uireetion was vectives without producing any reform, 
even apprehended could reach tllster. The ordinary revenue by which the 
Early in the spring, therefore, the lead- government had been supported before 
mg maiecontents assembled m LoCdon the Revolution had been partly here- 
fur the purpose of concertmg an exten- ditary, and had been partly drawn from 
sive plan of action, and corresponded taxes granted to each sovereign tor 
assiduously both with France and with life. The hereditary revenue had 
Ireland. passed, with the crown, to William and 

Such was the temper of the English Mary. It was denved from the rents 
Meetinff of factions when, on the twentieth of the royal domains^^from fees, trom 
of March, the new Parliament fines, from wine licenses, from the first 
ment met. The first duty which the frmts and tenths of benefices, from the 
Commons had to perform was that of receipts of the Post OjBfice, and from 
choosing a Speaker. Trevor was pro- that part of the excise which had, im- 
posed by Lowther, was elected without mediately after the Restoration, been 
opposition, and was presented and ap- granted to Charles the Second and to 
proved with the ordinary ceremonial his successors for ever in lieu of the 
The King then made a speech in which feudal services due to our ancient 
he especially recommended to the con- kings. The income from all these 
sideration of the Houses two important sources was estimated at between four 
subjects, the settling of the revenue and five hundred thousand pounds.* 
and the granting of an amnesty. He Thoj^ duties of excise and customs 
represented strongly the necessity of which had been granted to James for 
despatch. Every day was precious, life had, at the dose of his reign, 
the season for action was approaching, yielded about nine hundred thousand 
‘‘ Let not us,” he said, “ he engaged in pounds annually. William naturally 
debates while our enemies are in the wished to have this income on the- 
field.”* ** same terms on which his unde had 

The first subject which the Commons enjoyed it ; and his ministers did their 
setflement WES the he&t to gratify his wishes. Lowther 

of state of the revenue. A great moved that the grant should hr to the 
part of the taxes had, since the King and Queen for their joint and 
accession of William and Mary, been separate hves, and spoke repeatedly 
collected under the authority of Acts and earnestly in defence of this mo- 
passed for short teijas, and it was now tion. He set forth William’s claims to» 
time to determme'^h a permanent ar- public gratitude and confidence ; the 
rangement. A list of the salaries and nation rescued from Popery and arbi- 
pensions for which provision was to be trary power ; the Church delivered 
made was laid before the House ; and from persecution ; the constitution es- 
the amount of the sums thus expended tahUshed on a firm basis. Would the 
called forth very just complaints from Commons deal grudgingly with a prince 
the independent members, among whom who had done more for England than 
Sir Charles Sedleydistmguished himself had ever been done for her by any of 
by his sarcastic pleasantry. A clever his ^edece^rs in so short a with 
speech which he made against the a prmce who wa^^irow about to expose 
placemen stole into print and was widely himself (to hostile weapons and pesti- 
cireulated * it has since been often lential air in order to preserve the 
republished; and it proves, what 15s English colony in Ireland, with a prince 
poems and plays might make us doubt, who was pwi^ed for in every comer of 
that his contemporaries were not mis- the world where a congregation of 
taken in considering him as a man of Protestants could meet for the worship 
parts and vivacity Unfortunately the of God’ f But on this subject Lowther 
U1 humow which the sight of the CirU , ^ 

* CJommons^ Journals, March 20, 21, 22.«Marchl and Maxch 20. 168f . 

16|§. t Grey’s Delaates, March 27. and 28. 1680b 
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haraugned in vain, Whigs and Tories 
Tf^ere equally fixed in the opinion that 
the liberality of Parliaments had been 
the chief cause of the disasters of the 
last thirty years , that to the liberality 
of the Parhament of 1660 was to be 
ascribed the misgovernment of the 
Cabal, that to the hberahty of the Par- 
liament of 1685 was to be ascribed the 
Declaration of Indulgence, and that the 
Parliament of 1690 would be inex- 
cusable if it fed not profit by expe- 
rience Aftgr much dispute a compro- 
mise was made That portion of the 
excise which had been settled for life 
on James, and which was estimated at 
three hundred thousand pounds a year, 
was settled on Wilham and Mary for 
their joint and separate hves.^ It was 
supposed that, wilb the hereditary re- 
venue, and with three hundred thou- 
sand a year more from the excise, Their 
IMajesties would have, independent of 
parhamentaiy control, betwSn seven 
and eight hundred thousand a year. 
Out of this income was to be defi?ayed 
the charge both of the royal household 
and of those civil offices of which a list 
had been laid before the House. This 
income was therefore called the Civil 
list. The expenses of the royal house- 
hold ,jre now entirely separated from 
the expenses of civil government: but, 
by a whimsical perversion, the name of 
(SvU last has remained attached to 
that portion of the revenue which is 
appropriated to the expenses of the 
royal household. It is stiU more 
Strang that several neighbouring na- 
tions should have thought this most 
unmeaning of aU names worth bor- 
rowing Those duties of customs which 
had been settled for life on Charles and 
James successively, and which, in the 
year before the Revolution, had^elded 
SIX n!35idced thai^and'^ounds, were 
granted to the ^own for a term of only 
four years.* 

William was by no means well 
pleased with this an;8,pgement He 
thought it unjust and ungrateful in a 
people whose liberties he had saved to 

* Common^ Journals, Mar. 28 1690 A 
very dear^ind exact account of the way in 
which the revenue was settled was sent by Vap 
Citters to the States Greneral, April 1690. 


bind him over ‘■o his good behavloiu*. 
“ The gentiemen of England,” he said 
to Burnet, “ trusted King James who 
was an enemy of their religion and of 
thf ir laws ; and they will not trust me 
by whom thfcir rehgion and their laws 
have been preserved.” Burnet an- 
swered very properly that there was no 
mark of personal confidence which His 
Majesty was not entitled to demand, 
but that this question was not a ques- 
tion of personal confidence The 
Estates of the Bealm wished to estab- 
lish a general principle. They wished 
to set a precedent which might secure 
a remote posterity against evils such as 
the indiscreet hberahty of former Par- 
haments had produced, “ From those 
evils Your Majesty has delivered this 
generation. By accepting the gift of 
the Commons on the terms on which ifc 
is offered Your Majesty will he also^ a 
dehverer of future generations ” Wil- 
ham was not convinced: but he had 
too much wisdom and selfcommand to 
give way to his ill humour, and he 
accepted graciously what he could 
not but consider as ungraciously given.* 
The?*Civil List was charged with an 
annuity of twenty thousand provwon 
pounds to the Princess of Den- 
mark, in addition to an annuity Denmark 
of thirty thousand pounds which had 
been settled on her at the time of her 
marriage. This arrangement was the 
result of a compromise which had been 
effected with mtfISi difficulty and after 
many irritating disputes. The King 
and Queen had never, since the com- 
mencement of them reign, been on veiy 
good terms with their sister. That 
Wilham should have been disliked by 
a woman who had just sense enough to 
perceive that his temper was sour and 
his manners repulsive, and who was 
utterly incapable of appreciating his 
higher qualities, is not extraordma^. 
But Mary was made to be loved. & 
lively and intelligent a woman could 
not indeed derive mucb pleasure from 
the society of Anne, who, when in good 
humour, was meekly stupid, an<^ when 
in bad humour, was sulkily stupicL Yet 
the Queen, whose kindness had en- 
deared her to her humblest attendants, 
* Burnet, u. 43 
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would hardly have luaJe an enemy of fore many persons imagined that he 
one whom it was her duty and her in- was Anne’s favoured lover, and he was 
terest to make a fhend, had not an in- so described in contemporary French 
fluence strangely potent and strangely libels whkh have long been forgotten 
malignant been incessantly at worf!! to In England this calumny never gained 
divide the Eoyal House ‘^inst itself, credit even with the vulgar, and is 
The fondness of the Princess fot Lady nowhere to be found even m the most 
Marlborough was such as, in a super- ribald doggrel that was sung about our 
stitious age, would have been ascnbed streets. In truth the Prmcess seems 
to some talisman or potion Not only never to have been guilty of a thought 
had the finends, m their confidential inconsistent with her^conjug^ vows, 
intercourse with each other, dropped To her, Marlborough, with all his genius 
all ceremony and all titles, and become and his valour, his beautyand his grace, 
plain Mrs. Morley and plain Mrs was nothing but the husband of her 
Freeman; but even Prince George, who friend Direct power over Her Koyal 
cared as much for the dignity of his Highness he had none. He could in- 
birth as he was capable of caring for fluence her only by the instrumentality 
any thing but claret and calvered sal- of his wife ; and his wife was no pas- 
mon, submitted to be Mr. Morley. The sive instrument. Though it is impos- 
Countess boasted that she had selected sible to discover, in any thing that she 
the name of Freeman because it was ever did, said, or wrote, any indication 
peculiarly suited to the frankness and of supenor understanding, her fierce 
boldness of her character ; and, to do passiona and strong will enabled her 
her justice, it was not by Ihe ordinary often to mle a husband who was bom 
arts of courtiers that she established to rule grave senates and mighty armies, 
and long maintained her despotic em- His courage, that courage which the 
pire over the feeblest of minds. She most perilous emergencies of war only 
had little of that tact which is the made cooler and more steady, failed 
characteristic talent of her sex; she him when he had to encounter his 
was far too violent to flatter or to dis- Sarah's ready tears and voluble re- 
semble , but, by a rare chance, she had proaches, the poutings of her lip and 
fallen m with a nature on which die- the tossings of her head Hist*^ ex- 
tation and contradiction acted as phil- Mbits to us few spectacles more remark- 
tres. In tMs grotesque friendsMp ail able than that of a great and wise man, 
the loyalty, Sie patience, the self- who, when he had contrived vast and 
devotion, was on t^ side of the mis- profound schemes of policy, could carry 
tress The whim^the haughty airs, them into effect only by inducing one 
the fits of ill temper, were on the side foolish woman, who was oftei\p^unma- 
of the waiting woman. nageable, to manage another woman 

Nothing IS more curious than the who was more foolish still, 
relation in wMch the two ladies stood In one point the Earl and the Conn 
to Mr. Freeman, as they called Marl- tess were perfectly agreed. They were 
borough. In foreign countries people equally bent on getting money, though, 
knew in general that Anne was governed when it was got, he loved to hoard it, 
by the Churchills. They knew also and -^he wa^ not unwilling tfL^pend 
that the man who appeared tP enjoy so it ♦ The favour Princess they 

large a share of her favour was not only both regarded as a valuable estate In 
a great soldier and politician, but also her father’s reign they had begun to 
one of the finest gentlemen of his tim^ grow rich by means of her bounty, 
that his face and figure were eminently She was i»t«pally inclined to parsi- 
handsome, his temper at once bland mony, and, even when she was on the 
ana resolute, his manners at once en- , ^ contemporary lampoon are these 

gaging and noble. Nothing could be imcs • 

more natural than that graces and ac- «oh, happy couple i intbrfrHfe 

compiishments like ms should win a « They do agree » in the main, 
female heart. On the Continent there- wcniice 
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throne, her equipages and tables -were 
by no means sumptuous.* It might 
have been thoup;ht, therefore, that, while 
she was a subject^ thirty thousand a 
year, with a residence in the palace, 
would have been more than sufiBcient 
for all her wants. There were probably 
not in the kingdom two noblemen pos- 
sessed of such an income. But no 
income would satisfy the greediness of 
those who gov^ned her. She repeat- 
edly contracted debts which James 
repeatedly discharged, not without ex- 
pressing much surprise and displeasure. 

The Revolution opened to the 
Churchills a new and boundless pro- 
spect of gain. The whole conduct of 
their mistress at the great crism had 
proved that she had no will, no judg- 
ment, no conscience^ but theirs. To 
them she had sacrificed affections, pre- 
judices, habits, interests. In obedience 
to them, she had joined in tl^e con- 
spiracy against her father she had 
fled from Whitehall in the depth of 
winter, through ice and mire, to a hack- 
ney coach • she had taken refuge in 
the rebel camp • she had consented to 
yield her place in the order of succes- 
sion to the Prince of Orange They 
saw with pleasure that she, over whom 
they possessed such boundless influence, 
possessed no common influence over 
o^ers. Scarcely had the Revolution 
been accomplished when many Tories, 
disliking both the Kmg who had been 
driven out and the King who had come 

had m^e to^fe^ from Jesuits or from 
Latitudinaxians, showed a strong dis- 
position to rally round Anne. Nature 
had made her a bigot. Such was the 
constitution of her mind that to the 
religion of her nursery she could not 
but without exaij^atioft and 

withoutaoubt, tjjB^e was laid in her 
cofdn. In the court of her fiLthgT she had 
been deaf to all that could be urged in 
favour of transubstantiation and auri- 
cular confession In th^ oeurt of her 
brother in law she was equally deaf to 
all that could be urged in favour of a 
general union among Protestants. This 

* Swift ifi*GntioTis the deficiexKy of hospi- 
tality and magmficcnce in her household^ 
Journal to Stella, August 8. 1711. 
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slowness and obstinacy made her im- 
portant. It was a great thing to be the 
only member of the Royal Family who 
regarded Papists and Presbyterians 
wifri impartial aversion. While a large 
party was disposed to make her an 
idol, she was regarded by her two artful 
servants merely as a puppet. They 
knew that she had it in her power to 
give serious annoyance to the govern- 
ment ; and they determined to use this 
power m order to extort money, nomi- 
nally for her, but really for themselves. 
While Marlborough was commanding 
the Enghsh forces in the Low Coun- 
tries, the execution of the plan was 
necessarily left to his wife; and she 
acted, not as he would doubtless have 
acted, with prudence and temper, but* 
as is plain even from her own narrative, 
with odious violence and insolence. 
Indeed she had passions to gratify from 
which he was altogether free. He, 
though one of the most covetous, was 
one of the least acrimonious of man- 
kind: but maligmty was in her a 
stronger passion than avarice. She 
hated easily* she hated heartily; and 
she ha?ed implacably. Among the 
objects of her hatred were aU who were 
related to her mistress either on the 
paternal or on the maternal side. No 
person who had a natural interest in 
the Princess could observe without un- 
easiness the strange iniatuation which 
made her the sla vn^f an imperions and 
reckless termagant^ This the Countess 
well knew In her view the Royal 
Family and the family of Hyde, how- 
ever they might diifer as to other 
matters, were leagued against her ; and 
she detested them all, James and Jameses 
Queen, William and Mary, Clarendon 
and Rochester. Now was the tune to 
wreak thft accumulated spite of years. 
It was nolp enough to obtain a great, a 
regal, revenue for Anne. That revenue 
must be obtamed by means which would 
#oUnd and humble those whom the 
favourite abhorred. It must not be 
asked, it must not be accepted, as a 
mark of fraternal kindness, but de- 
manded in hostile tones, and wrung 
by force from reluctant hands. No 
application was made to the King and 
Queen. But they learned with astonish- 
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ment that Lady Marlborough was 
indefatigable in canvassing the Tory 
members of Parliament, that a Prin- 
cess’s party was forming, that the House 
of Commons would be moved to<jettle 
on Her Royal Highne^ a vast income 
independent of the Crown. Mary asked 
her sister what these proceedings meant 
“ I hear,” said Anne, “ that my friends 
have a mind to make me some settle- 
ment” It IS said, that the Queen, 
greatly hurt by an espression which 
seemed to imply that she and her hus- 
band were not among her sister’s 
friends, replied with unwonted sharp- 
ness, Of what friends do you speak ^ 
What friends have you except the King 
and me?”* The subject was never 
again mentioned between the sisters. 
Mary was probably sensible that she 
had made a mistake in addressing her- 
selt to one who was merely a passive 
instrument in the hands of others. An 
attempt was made to open a negotiation 
with the Countess After some inf enor 
agents had expostulated with her in 
vain, Shrewsbury waited on her. It 
might have been expected that his in- 
tervention would have been ^ccessfol . 
for, if the scandalous chronicle of those 
times could be trusted, he had stood 
high, too high, in her favour.t He 
was authorised by the King to promise , 
that, if the Princess would desist from | 
soliciting the members of the House of 
Commons to support her cause, the in- 
come of Her Ro;^’Hjghness should be 
increased from thirty thousand pounds 
to^fifty thousand. The Countess flatly 
rejected this offer. The King’s word, 
she had the insolence to hint, was not 
a sufllcxent security “ I am confident,” 
said Shrewshmy, “that His Majesty 
will strictly fulfil his engagements. If 
he breaks them I will not» serve him 
an hour longer ” “ That^may be very 

honourable in you,” answered the per- 
tinacious vixen* “but it vsoll he very 
poor comfort to the Princess ” Shrews- 
bury, after vainly attempting to move 
the servant, was at length admitted to 

* Duchess of Marlborough’s Vindication 
But the Dnchess was so abandoned a har that 
it is impossihle to believe a word that she 
says, except when she accuses herself. 

t See the Female Nine. | 


an audience of the mistress. Anne, m 
language doubtless dictated by her 
friend Sarah, told him that the business 
had gott.6 too far to be stopped, and 
must be left to the decision of the 
Commons.* 

The truth was that the Princess’s 
prompters hoped to obtain from Par- 
liament a much larger sura than was 
offered by the Kmg. Nothing less 
than seventy thouspd a year would 
content them But their cupidity over- 
reached itself. The House of Com- 
mons showed a great disposition to 
gratify Her Royal Highness. But, 
when at length her too eager adherents 
ventured to name the sum which they 
wished to grant, the murmurs were 
loud Seventy thousand a year at a 
time when the necessary expenses of 
the State were daily increasing, when 
the receipt of the customs was daily 
dimiy^shing, when trade was low, when 
every gentleman, every merchant, was 
retrenching something from the charge 
of his table and his cellar! The gene- 
ral opinion was that the sum which 
the King was understood to be willing 
to give would be amply sufficientf At 
last something was conceded on both 
sides. The Princess was forced to 
content herself with fifty thf-usand a 
year; and William agreed that this 
sum should be settled on her by Act 
of Parhament. She rewarded the ser- 
vices of Lady Marlborough with a 
pension of a thousand a year,J hut 
this was in all probability a piy small 
part of what the Churchills gained by 
the arrangement. 

After these transactions the two- 
royal sisters continued during many 
months to live on terms of civility 
and even of apparent friendship. But 
Mjfiy, thopgh she seems to ha^ home 
no malice to undouotedly felt 

* Th^ Duchess of Marlborough’s Vindica- 
tion. With that habitual inaccuracy, which,, 
even when she has no motive for lying, makes 
it necessaiy ^ read every word written or 
dictated by her with suspicion, she creates 
Shrewsbury a Duke, and represents herself 
as calling him “ Your Grace ” He was not 
made a Duke till 169^. 

f Commons’ Journals, December 17. and 18. 
1689 

t Vindication of the Duchess of Marl- 
borough. 
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against Lady Marlborougli as much j slioiild have the same force that it 
resentment as a very gentle heart is would have had if it had been passed 
capable of feeling. Marlborough had by a parliament convoked in a regular 
been out of England durmg a great manner: but nothing would induce 
part of the time which his wife had theSi to acknowledge that an assembly 
spent in canvassing among the Tories, of lords and gentlemen, who had come 
and, though he had undoubtedly acted together without authority from the 
in concert with her, had acted, as G-reat Seal, was constitutionally a Par^ 
usual, with temper and decorum. He hament. Few qiuestions seem to have 
therefore continued to receive from excited stronger passions than the 
Wilham many i]|arks of favour which question, practically altogether unim- 
were unaccompanied by any mdication portant, whether the biU should or 
of displeasure > should not be declaratory. Notting- 

In the debates on the setthng of the ham, always upright and honourable, 
revenue, the distmction between Whigs hut a bigot and a formalist, was on 
and Tones does not appear to have this subject singularly obstinate and 
been very clearly marked In truth, unreasonable In one debate he lost 
if there was anything about which the liis temper, forgot the decorum which 
two parties were agreed, it was the m general he strictly observed, and 
expediency of grantmg the customs to narrowly escaped bemg committed to* 
the Crown for a time not exceeding the custody of the BlatS: Eod.* After 
four years. But there were other much wrongliug, the Whigs carried 
questions which called forth 4jhe old their point by a majority of seven.'f" 
animosity in all its strength. The Many peers signed a strong protest 
Whigs were now a minority, but a written by Nottingham. In this pro- 
minority formidable in numbers, and test the bill, which was indeed open 
more formidable in ability They to verbal cnticism, was contemptuously 
earned on the parliamentary war, not described as bemg neither good Eng- 
less acrimoniously than when they hsh nor* good sense. The majority 
were a majority, hut somewhat more passed a resolution that the protest 
artfully. They brought forward seve- should be expunged , and against thia 
ral motions, such as no High Church- resolution Nottingham iind his tol- 
could well support, yet such as no lowers again protested. J The King was- 
servant of Wilham and Mary could displeased by the pertinacity of his- 
well oppose. The Tory who voted for Secretary of State ; so much displeased 
those motions would run a great risk mdeed that Nottmgham declared his 
of being pointed at as a turncoat by intention of resi^Sg the Seals : hut 
the skj^y Cavaliers of his counly. the dispute was soon accommodated. 
The Tory who voted against those William was too wise not to know the 
motions would run a great risk of value of an honest man in a dishonest 
bemg frowned upon at Kensington. age The very scrupulosity which 
It was apparently in pursuance of made Nottingham a mutineer was a 
this pohey that the Whigs security that he would never be a 
cianng laid ou the table of the House traitor § 

Lords a bill ^clani!^ all The BtU went down to the Lower 
the la'ki^i^tssed by the late House; an^ it was fully expected that 
Parliament to be v^_d laws, the contest there would be long and 
No sooner had this bill been fierce : but a single speech settled the- 
read than the controversy of the pre- question Somers, with a force and 
ceding sprmg was rtaewed. The. eloquence which surprised even an 
Whigs were joined on this occasion 

by aimost all those noblemen who were * yau Citters, April 1690. 

coimected with the government. The f ibid., April Lutfcrell’s Diary. 

rigid Tori^ with Nottingham at their i Lords* Jotimals, Apnl 8. and. 10. ISSCij 

head, professed themselves wiUmg toJ ^ 

enact that eveiy statute passed m 1689] § Van Citters, ^ 5 ; 1690. 
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audience accustomed to hear him -with 
pleasure, exposed the absurdity of the 
doctrine held by the High Tories. “If 
the Convention,” — ^it was thus that he 
argued, — “ was not a Ijarlkmenyhow 
can we be a Parliament ? An Act of 
Elizabeth provides that no person shall 
sit or vote m this House till he has 
taken the old oath of supremacy. Not 
one of us has taken that oath. In- 
stead of it, we have all taken the new 
oath of supremacy which the late Par- 
liament substituted for the old oath. 
It IS therefore a contradiction to say 
that the Acts of the late Parliament 
are not now vahd, and yet to ask us 
to enact that they shall henceforth be 
valid. For either they already are so, 
or we never can make them so.” This 
reasoning, which was in truth as un- 
answerable as that of Eudid, brought 
the debate to a speedy dose. The 
bill passed the Commons within forty 
eight hours after it had been read the 
first time.* 

This was the only victory won by the 
Debate Whigs during the whole ses- 
2ha?5»in sion. They complained loudly 
SSwlSof Lower House of the 

LondS. change which had been made 
in the military government of the city 
of London. The Tones, conscious of 
their strength, and heated by resent- 
ment, not only refused to censure what 
had been done, but determined to ex- 
press publicly ajy^ibrmally their grati- 
tude to the King for having brought m 
so many churchmen and turned out so 
many schismatics. An address of 
thanks was moved by Clarges, member 
for 'Westminster, who was known to be 
attached to Caermarthen. “ The alte- 
rations which have been made in the 
City,” said Clarges, “show that His 
IJIajesty has a tender care of us I 
hope that he will make similar altera- 
tions in every county of the realm.” 
The minority struggled hard. “ 'Will 
you thank the King,” they said, ^for 
pitting the sword into the hands of 
his most dangerous enemies ? Some of 
those whom he has been advised to 

* CommonsT Journals, April 8. and 9. 1690 , 
Crey*s Debates; Burnet, ii. 42. Van Citte^, 
wntang on the 8th, mentions that a gre£t 
struggle in the Lower House was expected. 


entrust with military command have 
not yet been able to bring themselves 
to take the oath of allegiance to him. 
Others ':7ere well known, in the evil 
days, as stanch jurymen, who were 
sure to find an Exclusionist guilty on 
any evidence or no evidence.” Nor 
did the Whig orators refram from 
using those topics on wbch all factions 
are doquent m the hour of distress, and 
which all factions arrbut too ready to 
treat lightly in the hour of prosperity. 
“Let us not,” they said, “pass a vote 
which conveys a reflection on a large body 
of our countrymen, good subjects, good 
Protestants. The King ought to be 
the head of his whole people. Let us 
not make him tiie head of a party.” 
This was excellent doctrine: but it 
scarcely became the lips of men who, 
a few weeks before, had opposed the 
Indemnity Bill and voted for the 
Sachfrerell Clause. The address was 
carried by a hundred and eighty five 
votes to a hundred and thirty six.* 

As soon as the numbers had been an- 
nounced, the minority, smart- Abjura- 
ing from their defeat brought 
forward a motion which caused no 
little embarrassment to the Tory place- 
men. The oath of allegiance, the 
Whigs said, was drawn in tJSrms far 
too lax. It might exclude from public 
employment a few honest Jacobites 
who were generally too dull to he 
mischievous; but it was altogether in- 
efficient as a means of binding the 
supple and slippery conso^ences of 
cunning priests, who, while affecting 
to hold the Jesuits in abhorrence, were 
proficients in that immoral casuistry 
which was the worst part of Jesuitism. 
Some grave dmnes had openly said, 
ot^rs had even dared to write, that 
they had^wom^fehy to WIilisam m a 
sense altogetherfflSSjrent from that in 
which <^Jiey had sworn fealty to James, 
To James they had plighted the entire 
faith which a loyal subject owes to a 
rightful*' sdV-ereign : but> when they 
promised to bear true allegiance to 
William, they meant only that they 
would not, whilst he was able to hang 
them for rebelling or conspiring against 

* Commons* Jornnols, April 24. 1690 ; 
Grey’s Debates. 
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him, run any ribk of being banged, that a plain man, \7bo lired peaceably, 
None could wonder that the precepts who obeyed the laws, who paid hi» 
and example of the malecontent clergy taxes, who had never held and who 
should have corrupted the malecontent did expect ever to hold any office, 
Idily. When Prebendaries and Rectors and who had jiever troubled his head 
were not ashamed to avow that they about problems of political philosophy, 
had equivocated in the very act of should declare, under the sanction of an 
kissing the Gospels, it was hardly to oath, a decided opinion on a point 
be expected that attorneys and tax- about which the most learned doctors 
gatherers would be more scrupulous of the age had written whole libraries 
The consequence® was that every de- of controversial books, and to send him 
partment swarmed with traitors , that to rot in a gaol if he could not bring 
men who ate the King’s bread, men himself to swear, would surely have 
who were entrusted with the duty of been the height of tyranny. The clause, 
collecting and disbursing his revenues, which required public functionaries, on 
of victualling his ships, of clothing his pain of depnvation, to abjure the de- 
soldiers, of making his artillery ready posed King, was not open to the same 
for the field, were in the habit of caJhi^ objections. Yet even against this clause 
him an usurper, and of drinking to his some weighty arguments were urged, 
speedy downfall Could any govern- A man, it was said, who has an honest 
ment be safe which was hated and be- heart and a sound understanding, is 
trayed by its own servants ? And was sufficiently bound by the present oath, 
not the English government expo3ed to Every su<di man, when he swears to be 
dangers which, even if all its servants faithful and to bear true allegiance to 
were true, might well excite serious King Wilham, does, by necessary im- 
apprehensions ? A disputed succession, phcation, abjure King James There 
war with Prance, war in Scotland, war in may doubtless be among the servants 
Ireland, was not all this enough without of the State, and even among the mims- 
treachery m every arsenal and in every ters of the Church, some persons who 
custom house ? There must be an oath have no sense of honour or religion, 
drawn in language too precise to be and who are ready to forswear them- 
explain^ away, in language which no selves for lucre. There may be others 
Jacobite could repeat without the con- who have contracted the pernicious 
sciousness that he was peijuring him- habit of quibbhng away the most 
self Though the zealots of indefeasible sacred obhgations, and who have con- 
hereditary right had in general no ob- vinced themselves fftwt they can inno- 
jection to swear allegiance to "William, cently make, with a mental reservation, 
they woiQd probably not choose to ah- a promise which it would be sinful to 
jure James- On such grounds as these, make without such a reservation, 
an Abjxiration Bill of extreme seventy Against these two classes of Jacobites 
was brought into the House of Com- it is true that the present test affords 
mons. It was proposed to enact that no security. But will the new test, 
every person who held any office, civil, will any test^ be more efficacious ? Will 
military, or spiritual, should, ^ on fain a person has no conscience, or a 
of dejjriVttion, solfinily fbjure the person whose conscience can be set at 
exiled King , that theoath of al^uration rest by immbral sophistry, hesitate to 
might be tendered by any justiee of the repeat any phrase that you can dictate ? 
peace to any subject of Their Maj'es- T5 i> former will kiss the book without 
ties; and that, if it werejre^sed, the any scruple at all The scruples of 
recusant should be sent to prison, and the latter will be very easily removed, 
should he ^ there as long as he con- He now swears allegiance to one King 
tinned obstinate. with a mental reservation He wiS 

The severity of this last provision then abjure the other King with a 
was general^ and most justly blamed mental reservation. Do not flatteryour- 
To turn every Ignorant meddling magis- Selves that the ingenuity of lawgivers 
trate into a state inquisitor, to insist wiU ever devise an oath which the 
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ingeimity of casuists will not evade. 

indeed is the value of any oath 
in such a matter? Among the many 
lessons which the troubles of the^st 
generation have left us Clone is more 
plain than this, that no form of words, 
however precise, no imprecation, how- 
ever awful, ever saved, or ever will 
save, a government from destruction. 
Was not the Solemn League and Cove- 
nant burned by the common hangman 
amidst the huzzas of tens of thousands 
who had themselves subscribed it? 
Among the statesmen and warriors 
who bore the chief part in rehtoring 
Oharles the Second, how many were 
there who had not repeatedly abjured 
him ? Nay, IS it not well known that 
some of those persons boastfully de- 
clared that, if they had not abjured 
him, they never could have restored 
him ? 

The debates were sha^,* and the 
issue during a short time seemed 
•doubtful for some of the Tories who 
were in oflSce were unwilling to give a 
vote which might be thought to indi- 
cate that they were lukewarGi in the 
cause of the King whom they served 
WiUiam, however, took care to let it 
he understood that he had no wish to 
impose a new test on his subjects. A 
few words jfrom him decided the event 
of the conflict The bill was rejected 
thirty six hours ,^er it had been 
brought in by a^Tiundred and ninety 
two votes to a hundred and sixty five * 

Even after this defeat the Whigs 
pertinaciously returned to the attack 
Having failed in one House they re- 
newed the battle^ in the other. Five 
days after the Abjuration Bill had been 
thrown out in the Commons, another 
Abjuration Bill, somewhat uulder, but 
still very severe, was laid the table 
of the Lords, f* What was now pro- 

» Commons’ JonrnsJs, April 24, 25, and^.; 
Crey’s Debates; Narcissus Luttrell’s Dia^. 
Narcissus la unusually angry He calls the bill 
** a perfect trick of the fanatics to turn out 
the Bishops and most of the Chuich of Eng- 
land Clergy,” In a Whig pasqnmade entitled 

A speech intended to have been spoken on 
the Triennial Bill, on Jan. 28” 1G9|, the 
King IS said to have “ bro'w beaten the Abju-. 
ration Bill,” ■ 

t Lords' Journals, ‘Maj 1. 1690. This Bill 
is among the Archives of the House of Lords. 


posed was that no person should sit in 
either House of Parliament or hold any 
office, civjl, military, or judicial, with- 
out mftTang a declaiation that he would 
stand by William and Mary against 
James and James’s adherents. Every 
male in the kingdom who had attained 
the age of sixteen was to make the same 
declaration before a certain day. If he 
failed to do so he wa^ to pay double 
taxes and to be incapaole of exercising 
the elective j&anchise. „ 

On the day fixed for the second 
reading, the King came down to the 
House of Peers. He gave his assent 
in form to several laws, nnrobed, took 
his seat on a chair ot state which had 
been placed for him, and hstened with 
much interest to the debate. To the 
general surprise, two noblemen who 
had been eminently zealous for the 
RevoMon spoke against the proposed 
test. Lord Wharton, a Puritan who 
had fought for the Long^ Parliament, 
said, wi3i amusing simpBcity, that he 
was a very old man, that he had lived 
through troubled tunes, that he had 
taken a great many oaths in his day, 
and that he was a:l^d that he had not 
kept them all. He prayed that the sm 
might not be laid to his charge ; and 
he declared that he could not consent 
to lay any more snares for his own soul 
and for the souls of his neighbours. 
The Earl of Macclesfield, the captain of 
theEnghsh volunteers who had accom- 
panied William from Hdvoetsluys to 
Torbay, declared that he was ^uch in 
the same case with Lord Wharton. 
Marlborough supported the bill He 
wondered, he said, that it should be 
opposed by Macclesfield, who had borne 
so prominent a part in the Revolution. 
Macclesfield, irritated by the charge of 
inconsisteiity, rs^gt^d witlf *^?rnble 
severity^ “The noble Earl,” he said, 
“ exaggerates the share which I had in 
the deliverance of onr country. I was 
ready, and always shall be 

ready, to venture my life in defence of 

Burnet confounds it with the bill which the 
Commons had rgected in the preceding week. 
Balph, who saw that Burnet ha^ committed a 
blxmder, but did not see what the blundei as, 
'has, in tiying to correct it, added several 
blunders of his own ; and the Oxtord editorof 
Burnet has been mided by Ralph. 
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her laws and liberties But there are 
lengths to which, even for the sake of 
her laws and liberties, I could never 
go I only rebelled against a bad King * 
there were those who did much more.” 
^larlborough, though not easily dis- 
composed, could not but feel the edge 
of this sarcasm William looked dis- 
pleased ; and the aspect of the whole 
House was troubled and gloomy. It 
was resolved by tffty one votes to forty 
that the bill should be committed ; and 
it was committed, but never reported. 
After many hard struggles between the 
Whigs headed by Shrewsbury and the 
Tones headed by Caermarthen, it was 
so much mutilated that it retained 
little more than its name, and did not 
seem to those who had introduced it to 
be worth any farther contest * 

The discomfiture of the Whigs was 

of completed by a communication 
Grwe. fijom the King. Caerm^Hhen 
appeared in the House of Lords bearing 
in his hand a parchment signed by 
WiUiam It was an Act of Grace for 
political offences. 

Between an Act of Grace originating 
with the Sovereign and an Act of In- 
demnity originating with the Estates 
oftheifealm there are some remark- 
able disSnctions. An Act of Indemnity 
passes throngh all the stages throngh 
which other laws pass, and may, dur- 
ing its progress, he amended by either 
House. Am Act of Grace is received 
with peculiar marks of respect, is read 
only onc(;>hy the Lords and once by the 
Commons, and must be either rejected 
altogether or accepted as it stands f 
William had not ventured to submit 
such an Act to the preceding Parlia- 
ment. But in the new Parliament he 
was certain of a n^jorify. The min<?^1y 
gave nt?ti^nhle. Tj^^stuhlThm spirit 
which had, duriiig^o sessions, ob- 
structed the progress of theTBill of 
Indemnity had been at length broken 
by defeats and humiliatipnf. Both 

* Lord’s Journals, May 2 and 3 1690 , Van 
Citters, May 2. , Narcissus Luttrell’s Diary ; 
Bumot, 11 44 ; and Lord Dartmouth’s note 
The changes made by the Committee may be 
seen on the biJJ, in the Archives of the House 
of Lords 

t These distinctions were noiuch discussed at 
the time. Van Citters, May |g. 1C90, 


Houses stood up uncovered- while the 
Act of Grace was read, and gave their 
sanction to it without one dissentient 

There wouldinot have been this tina- 
nimity had not a few great criminals 
been excluded from the benefits of the 
amnesty. Foremost among them stood 
the surviving members of the High 
Court of Justice which had sate on 
Charles the First. With these ancient 
men were jomed the two nameless exe- 
cutioners who had done their office, 
with masked faces, on the scaffold 
before the Banqueting House. None 
knew who they were, or of what rank. 
It was probable that they had been long 
dead. Yet it was thought necessary to 
declare that^ if even now, after the lapse 
of forty one years, the;^ should be ^s- 
covered, they would still he liable to 
the punishment of their great crime. 
Perhaps it would hardly have been 
thought necessary to mention these 
men, if the animosities of the preceding 
generation had not been rekindled by 
the recent appearance of Ludlow in 
England. About thirty of the agents 
of Sie tyranny of J ames were left to the 
law With these exceptions, all poli- 
tical offences, comihitted before the day 
on which the royal signature was af- 
fixed to the Act, were covered with a 
general oblivion* Even the crimi- 
nals who were by name excluded had 
little to fear. Man^^f them were m 
foreign countries ; and those who were 
in England were well assured that, 
unless they committed some new ^ult, 
they would not be molested. 

The Act of Grace the nation owed 
to William alone ; and it is one of Hs 
noblest and purest titles to renown. 
From the /commencement of the civil 
troubles of the seventeenth century 
down to theTBevolution, every victory 
gained by either parly had been fol- 
lowed by a sanguinary proscription. 
When the Roundheads triumphed over 
the Cavaliers, when the Cavahers tri- 
umphed over the Roundheads, when 
the fable of the Popish plot gave the 
ascendency to the Whigs, when the 
detection of the Rye House Plot trans- 


* Stat. 2 "W. & M. sess. 1. c. 10. 
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ferred the ascendency to the Tories, 
blood, and more blood, and still more 
blood, had flowed. Every great ex- 
plosion and every great recoil of pnJ^Uc 
feehng had been aecompa|ied by seve- 
nties which, at the time, the pre- 
dominant faction loudly applauded, but 
which, on a calm review, history and 
postenty have condemned. No wise 
and humane man, whatever may be 
his political opinions, now mentions 
without reprehension the death either 
of Laud or of Vane, either of Stafford 
or of Russell. Of the alternate butcher- 
ies the last and the worst is that which 
is inseparably associated with the 
names of James and JefiEceys. But it 
assuredly would not have been the 
last, perhaps it might not have been 
the worst, if William had not had the 
virtue and the firmness resolutely to 
withstand the importunity of his most 
zealous adherents. These men were 
bent on exacting a temble retribution 
for all they had undergone during 
seven disastrous years. The scaffold 
of Sidney, the gibbet of Comisb, the 
stake at which JElizabeth Gspiut had 
perished in the flames for the crime of 
harbouring a fugitive, the porches of 
the Somersetshire churches surmounted 
by the skulls and quarters of murdered 
peasants, the holds of those Jamaica 
ships from which every day the carcass 
of some prisoner dead of thirst and foul 
air had been flun^to the sharks, all 
these things were fresh in the memory 
of the party which the Revolution had 
made, for a time, dominant in the 
State. Some cHefe of that party had 
redeemed their necks by paying heavy 
ransom Others had i^guished long 
on Newgate. Others had starved and 
shivered winter after winter, in the 
garrets of Amsterdam. It was natural 
that in the day of their^power and 
prosperity they should wish to inflict 
some part of what they had sufferi^ 
Ihiiing a whole year they pursued 
their scheme of revenge They suc- 
ceeded in defeating Lidemnify Bill 
after Indemnily Bifil Nothing stood 
between them and their victims, but 
William’s immutable resolution that 
the glory of the great deliverance 
which he had wrought should not be 
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sullied by cruelty. His clemency was 
peculiar to himself It was not the 
clemency of an ostentatious man, or of 
a senhmefttal man, or of an easy tem- 
pered man. It was cold, imconeili- 
ating, inflexible. It produced no fine 
stage effects. It drew on him the 
savage invectives of those whose male- 
volent passions he refused to satisfy. 
It won for him no gratitude from those 
who owed to him fortnae, liberty, and 
life. While the violent Whigs railed 
at his lenity, the agents “of the fallen 
tyranny, as soon as they found them- 
selves safe, mstead of acknowledging 
their obligations to him, reproached 
him in msulting language with the 
mercy which he had extended to them. 
His Act of Grace, they said, had com- 
pletely refuted his Declaration. Was 
it possible to believe that, if there had 
been any truth in the charges which 
he had^ brought against the late go- 
vernment, he would have granted im- 
punity to the guilty? It was now 
acknowledged by hunsel^ under his 
own hand, that the stones by which he 
and his friends had deluded the nation 
and driven away the royal family were 
mere calumnies devised to serve a 
turn. The turn had been served; and 
the accusations by which he lad in- 
flamed the public mind to madness 
were coolly withdrawn.* But none of 
these things moved him. He had 
done welL He had risked his popu- 
larity with men who had been his 
warmest admirers, in order give 
repose and security to men by whom 
his name was never mentioned without 
a curse. Nor had he conferred a less 
benefit on those whom he had dis- 
appointed of their revenge than on 
thos^whom he had protected. If he 
had saved«ne l^^on from a»pi»scrip- 
tion, he had sav8^ the other from 
the re^tion which a proscription 
would inevitably have produced. If 
his people did not justly appreciate 
his policy^ so%uch the worse for them. 
He had discharged his duty by them. 
He feared no obloquy ; and he wanted 
no thanks. 

* Eoger North was one of th* many male- 
contents who were never taxed of harpmg on 
thisstnng. 
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On the twentieth of May the Act of 
The Par- Grace was passed. The King 
then informed the Houses that 
lug Yisit to Ireland *onld no 
longer be delayed, that he had there- 
fore determined to prorogue them, and 
that, unless some unexpected ^ emer- 
gency made their advice and assistance 
necessary to him, he should not call 
them again from their homes till the 
next winter. “Ji^hen,” he said, “I 
hope, by the blessing of God, we shall 
have a happy meeting.” 

The Parliament had passed an Act 
providing that, whenever he should go 
out of England it should be lawful for 
Maaw to administer the government of 
the kingdom in his name and her own. 
It was added that he should neverthe- 
less, during his absence, retain all his 
authority. Some objections were made 
to this arrangement. Here, it was 
said, were two supreme powers i«L one 
State. A public functionary might 
receive diametrically opposite orders 
from the King and the Queen, and 
mi^ht not know which to obey. The 
objection was, beyond all doubt, specu- 
latively just ; but there was such per- 
fect confidence and affection between 
the royal pair that no practical incon- 
Tenienc^was to be apprehended * 

As far as Ireland was concerned, 
prepar*. the prospects of William were 
more cheering than they 
w iiad been a few months earlier. 
The activity with which he had per- 
sonally u^jg^ forward the preparations 
for the next campaign had produced 
an extraordinary effect. The nerves 
of the government were new strung. 
In every department of the military 
administration the influence of a vigor- 
ous mind was perceptible. Abuuj^nt 
supplieik of food, doth^, cx^d medi- 
cine, very differefiirtn quahty from 
those which Shales had furnishod, were 
sent across Saint George’s Channel A 
thousand baggage waggons had been 
made or collected with gTeaC expedi- 
tion; and, during some weeks, the 
road between London and Chester was 
covered with them Great numbers of 
recruits were sent to fill the chasms 

* Stat 2 W & 31. sess 1 c. 6 , Carey’s De- 
bates, April 29., May 1. 5, 6, 7. 1690. 
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which pestilence had made in the Eng- 
lish ranks Eresh regiments from Scot- 
land, Cheshire, Lancashire, and Cum- 
berland had landed in the Bay of 
Belfi^t The uniforms and arms of 
the new comers clearly indicated the 
potent influence of the master’s eye. 
With the British battalions were inter- 
spersed several hardy bands of German 
and Scandinavian mercenaries. Before 
the end of May the English force in 
Ulster amounted to th^ty thousand 
fighting men. A few more troops and 
an immense quantity of militaiy stores 
were on board of a fleet which lay in 
the estuary of the Dee, and which was 
ready to weigh anchor as soon as the 
King was on board * 

James ought to have made an 
equally good use of the time Admini. 
dunng which his army had 
been in winter quarters Strict uuwin. 
disciphne and regular drilling might, 
m the interval between November and 
May, have turned the athletic and 
enthusiastic peasants who were assem- 
bled imder his standard into good 
soldiers ,But the opportumty was 
lost. The Court of Dublin was, during 
that season of inaction, busied with 
dice and claret, love letters and chal- 
lenges. The aspect of the capital was 
mdeed not very brilhant. The whole 
number of coaches which could be 
mustered there, those of the King and 
of the French Legrti^n included, did 
not amoimt to forty, f But though 
there was little splendour there was 
much dissoluteness. Grave Boman 
Cathohcs shook their heads and said 
that the Castle did not look like the 
palace of a King who gloried in being 
the champion of the Church.! The 
mihtary administration was as deplor- 

* Story’s Ipipartial Sistioiy; Narcissus 
Lutfcrell’s Diary. 

t Avanx, Jan. 1690. 

j-iMacante Excidium. This most cunoua 
work has been lecently edited with great care 
and diligence by Mr. O’Callaglian I owe so 
much to his learning and industry that I most 
readily excuse the national partiality which 
sometimes, I cannot but think, perverts his 
3 udgment, 'When I quote the Macams Exci- 
dium, I always quote the Latin text. The 
English version is, I am convinced, merely a 
translation from the Latin, and a very care- 
less and imperfect translation. 
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able as eTer. The cavalry indeed 
was, by the exertions of some gallant 
officers, kept in a high state of effici- 
ency. But a regiment of infantiy 
differed in nothing but name frim a 
lai^e gang of Bapparels. Indeed a 
gang of Rapparees gave less annoyance 
to peaceable cxtizens, and more annoy- 
ance to the enemy, than a regiment of 
infantry. Avanx strongly represented, 
in a memorial which he dehvered to 
James, the abuses which made the 
Irish foot a curse and a scandal to 
IrelandL Whole companies, said the 
ambassador, quit their colours on the 
line of march and wander to right 
and left pillaging and destroying : the 
soldier takes no care of his arms : the 
captain never troubles himself to ascer- 
tain whether the arms are in good 
order* the consequence is that one 
man in every three has lost his musket, 
and that another man in every three 
has a musket that will not go off. 
Avaux adjured the King to prohibit 
marauding, to give orders that the 
troops should b© regularly exercised, 
and to punish every officer ^who suf- 
fered his men to neglect their weapons 
and accoutrements. If these tmngs 
were done, His Majesty might hope to 
have, in the approaching spring, an 
army with which the enemy would be 
unable to contend. This was good 
advice: but James was so far from 
taking it that ijgrwould hardly listen 
to it with patience Before he had 
heard eight Hnes read he flew into a 
passion and accused the ambassador of 
exaggeration. This paper, Sir,’* said 
Avauz;, “is not written to be pub- 
lished. It is meant solely for Your 
Majesty^s information; and, in a paper 
meant solely for Your Majesty’s in- 
formation, flattery and dismiss would 
be out of place * but I witi not persist 
in reading what is so disagreeable.” 

“ Gk) on,” said James, very angrily; 

I win hear the whole.” He gnffiu- 
ally became calmer, took the memorial, 
and promised to adopt some of the 
suggestions which it contained. But 
his promise was soon forgotten.* 

His financial administration was of 

c 

* Avaux, Kot. 1683, 
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a piece with bis military administration. 
His one fiscal resource was robbery, 
direct or indirect. Every Protestant 
who hadgremained in any part of the 
three southern provinces of Ireland was 
robbed directly, by the simple process 
of taking money out of his strong box, 
drink out of lus cellars, fuel from his 
turf stack, and clothes from his ward- 
robe. He was robbed indmectly by a 
new issue of counte^ smaller in size 
and baser in material th<m any which 
had yet home the linage and super- 
scription of James. Even brass ha3 
begun to be scarce at Dublin ; and it 
was necessary to ask assistance from 
Lewis, who charitably bestowed on his 
ally an old cracked piece of cannon to 
be coined into crowns and shillings.* 
But the French king had determined 
to send over sueconrs of a very An aux- 
different kind. He proposed f!,«7ien4 
to ta]|e into his own service, 
and to form by the best disci- Ireland 
pline tben known in the world, four 
Insh regiments. They were to be com- 
manded by Macarthy, who had been 
severely wounded and taken prisoner 
at Newton Butler His wounds had 
been healed ; and he had regained his 
liberty by violating his parole. This 
disgraceful breach of faith he i»d made 
more disgraceful by paltry tricks and 
sophistical excuses which would have 
become a Jesuit better than a gentle- 
man and a soldier. Lewis was willing 
that the Insh regiments should be sent 
to him in rags and unarmed and in- 
sisted only that the men should be 
stout, and that the officers should not 
be bankrupt traders and discarded 
lacqueys, but* if possible, men of good 
family who had seen service. In returu 
for these troops, who were in number 
not^quite jour thousand, he^uq^ertook 
to send to Irel^ftNfcetween seven and 
eight thousand excellent French infan- 

* Louvois Tmtes to Avaux, ie|§: 

“ Comme fie ICby a veu par vos lettres que le 
■Roy d’Angleterre craignoit de manquer de 
cuivTC pour faire de la monnoye, Sa Maiest4 a 
donnfi ordre que Ton mist sur le liastiment 
qtii portera cette lettre une piSce de canon du 
calibre de deux qui est §ven^, de laquelle 
t*<‘ux qui travaillent ft. la monnoye du Roy 
d'Angleterre pourront se seme pour continuer 
a fame de la monnoye.” 
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tiy, who were likely in a day of battle 
to be of more use than all the kernes 
of Leinster, Munster, and Connaught 
together.* • 

One great error he committed. The 
army which he was sending to assist 
James, though small indeed when com- 
pared with the army of Plandera or with 
the army of the Rhine, was destined 
for a serrice on which the fate of 
Europe might dejend, and ought there- 
fore to have been commanded by a 
general of emiaent abilities. There 
was no want of such generals in the 
Prench service. But James and his 
Queen begged hard for Lauzun, and 
earned this point against the strong 
representations of Avaux, against the 
advice of Louvois, and against the 
judgment of Lewis iumself. 

^^en Lauzun went to the cabinet 
of Louvois to receive instructions, the 
wise minister held language i7bich 
showed how little confidence he felt m 
the vain and eccentric knight errant 
**Do not, for G-od’s sake, suffer your- 
self to be hurried away by your desire 
of fighting. Put all your glory in tinng 
the English out ; and, above all things, 
TnA.iT>tfl.m stnet discipline.” ‘f 

Not only was the appomtment of 
Lauzun Cn itself a bad appointment: 
but, in order that one man might fill a 
post for which he was unfit, it was 
necessary to remove two men from 
posts for which they were eminently 
fit Immoral and hardhearted as Rosen 
and Ava^ were, Rosen was a skilful 
captain, and Avaux was a skilful poh- 

* Louvois to Avaux, Kov. 1689. Tbe 
force sent Lewis to Ireland appears by the 
lists at the French War Ofhee to have 
aznountod to seven thousand two hundred 
and ninety one men of all ranks. At the 
French War Office is a letter fr^ MaJfhal 
d’Estree^w lft> saw th^^ Insw^ments 
soon alter tho> had lanara at Brest He de- 
scribes them ab mal chaussds, mal -^tus, et 
n’ayant point d’unitonne dtins leurs habits, si 
ce n’ebt qu’ila bont tous fort mauvais” A 
very exact account of Macarthj’s breach of 
paiole will be found in Mr. 'O’Clllaghan’s 
History of the In'^h Bngades, I am sorry 
that a writer to whom I owe so much should 
try to vindicate conduct which, as des>ciib^ 
bj himself, w as in the highest degree diph n- 
nourable ^ 

t Lauzun to Louvois, ~ j " 7 , and June 

1090, at oiie Fxench War Office. 


tician. Though it is not probable that 
they would have been able to avert the 
doom of Ireland, it is probable that 
they might have been able to protract 
the rontest ; and it was evidently for 
the interest of •France that the contest 
should be protracsted. But it would 
have been an affront to the old general 
to put him under the orders of Lauzun ; 
and between the ambassador and Lau- 
ZTin there was such an enmity that they 
could not be expected to act cordially 
together. Both Rosen and Avaux, 
therefore, were, with many soothing 
assurances of royal approbation and 
favour, recalled to France. They sailed 
from Cork early in the spring by the 
fleet which had conveyed Lauzun 
thither.* Lauzun had no sooner landed 
than he found that, though he had 
been long expected, nothing had been 
prepared for his reception. No lodgmgs 
had been provided for his men, no place 
of security for his stores, no horses, no 
carnages.t His troops had to under- 
go the hardships of a long march 
through a desert before they arrived at 
Dublin, ^t Dublin, mdeed, they found 
tolerable accommodation. They were 
billeted on Protestants, lived at free 
quarter, had plenty of bread, and three- 
pence a day. I/auzun was appointed 
Commander m Chief of the Irish army, 
and took up his residence in the Castle. | 
His salary was the same with that of 
the Lord Lieutenar^eight thousand 
Jacobuses, equivalent to ten thousand 
pounds sterling, a year. This sum 
James offered to pay, not in the brass 
which bore his own effigy, but in French 
gold. But Lauzun, among whose faults 
avarice had no place, refused to fill 
his own coffers from an almost empty 
treasury § 

On him %nd on the Frenchmen who 
accompanied* him the misery of the 
Irish people and the imbecility of the 
Iri^ administration produced an effect 
which they found it difficult to describe. 

* See the later letters of Avaux. 
t Avaux to Louvois, March 1690 ; Lau- 

. ^ Mflri li 23 

zun to Louvois, "X i ' . ' r i " 
t Story’s Impaitial Ehstory ; Lauzun to 
Liuvois, May 1690. 

May 28 

§ Lauzun to Louvois, 1690, 

w 2 
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Xauzim wrote to Lourois that the Court 
and the whole kingdom were in a state 
not to be imagined by a person who 
had always lived in happier countries. 
It was, he said, a chaos, gach as he had 
read of in * the book of Genesis. The 
whole business of all the public func- 
tionaries was to quarrel with each other, 
and to plunder the government and the 
people. After he had been about a 
month at the Castle, he declared that 
he would not go through such another 
month for all the world His ablest 
officers confirmed his testimony.* One 
of them, indeed, was so unjust as to 
represent the people of Ireland, not 
merely as ignorant and idle, which they 
were, but as hopelessly stupid and un- 
feeling, which they assuredly were not 
The English policy, he said, had so 
completely brutalised them that they 
could hardly be called human beings 
They were insensible to praise and 
bl ame, to promises and threats. And 
yet it was pity of them ; for they were 
physically the finest race of men in the 
world.t 

By this time Schomberg had opened 
the campaign auspiciously. He had 
with little difficulty taken Charlemont, 
the last important fastness which the 
Irish occupied in TJlster. But the great 
work of reconquering the three southern 
provinces of the islSid he deferred till 
William should arrive. William mean- 
while was busie^’^ Tna Hng arrange- 
ments for the government and defence 
of England during his absence. He 
well knew that the Jacobites were on 
the alert They had not till very lately 
been an united and oiganised fection. 
There had been, to use Melfort’s phrase, 
numerous gangs, which were all m com- 

• Lanzun to Louvois, April May Ig 
1690. La Hoguette, who hel/l the ranlc‘*of 
Mar§ohaJ de Camp, wrote to Loavois to the 
same effect about the same time 

t “ La politique des Anglois a 6t€ de taair 
<ses penples cy comme des esclaves, et a^uas 
qu*ii ne leur estoit pas pennis d apprendre & 
lire et & €cnre Cela les a rendu a bestes 
qu’ils ii’ont presque pomt d’hunianitfi Eien 
ne les esmeut. Us sont peu seziaibles a Thon- 
neur ; et les nirmacra ne les estonnent point. 
L'lntoest mgmc ne les pent engager au tra> 
vaiL Ge sont pourtanb les gens du monde 
les miefux faits.*'— Desgngny to Louvoi^ 


munication with James at Dublin Castle, 
or with Mary of Modena at pi^nof 
Saint Grermams, but which bad 
no connection with each other Ja"cobttei« 
and were unwilling to trust Tendon, 
each other.* But since it 
had been known that the 
usurper was about to cross the sea, 
and that his sceptre would be left in 
a female hand, these gangs had been 
drawing close togethe**, and had begun 
to form one extensive confederacy. 
Clarendon, who had reftised the oaths, 
and Ailesbury, who had dishonestly 
taken them, were among the chief trai- 
tors. Dartmouth, though he had swom 
allegiance to the sovereigns who were 
m possession, was one of their most 
active enemies, and undertook what 
may be called the maritime department 
of the plot. His mmd was constantly 
occupied by schemes, disgraceful to an 
Enghrii seaman, for the destruction of 
the English fleets and arsenals. He 
was in close communication with some 
naval officers, who, though they served 
the new government, served it sullenly 
and with half a heart , and he flattered 
himself that by promising these men 
ample rewards, and by artfully inflam- 
ing the jealous animosity with which 
they regarded the Dutch flag, hft should 
prevail on them to desert and to carry 
their ships into some French or Irish 
port.t 

The conduct of Penn was scarcely 
less scandalous. He was a 
zealous and busy Jacobite ; ai4 
his new way of life was even more un- 
fevourable than his late way of hfe bad 
been to moral punty. It was hardly 
possible to be at once a consistent 
Quaker and a courtier: but it was 
utt^ly impossible to be at once a 
consistei]^ Quakgr^d a oenspirator. 
It is melancholyf^ relate that Penn, 
while frofessing to consider even de- 
fensive war as smful, did eveiythmg 
in his power to brmg a foreign army 
mto the lieaft of his own country. He 
wrote to inform James that tie ad- 

» See Melfort’s Letters to James written in 
October 1689. They aie amopg the Nairne 
Papers, and wore printed by Jl^phcrson. 

t Life of James, u. 443. UO. ; and Trials of 
Ashton and Prebton* 




herents of tiie Prince of Orange dreaded : 
nothing so much as an appeal to the 
sword, and that, if England were now j 
invaded from Prance or from Ireland, ' 
the number of Royalists would appear | 
to be greater than ever Avaus thought 
this letter so important, that he sent a 
translation of it to Lewis.* A good 
effect, the shrewd ambassador wrote, 
had been produced, by this and similar 
commumcationspon the mind of King 
James His Majesty was at last con- 
vinced that he** could recover his domi- 
nions only sword in hand. It is a 
curious fact that it should have been 
reserved for the great preacher of peace 
to produce this conviction in the mi nd 
of the old 1yrant.t Penn’s proceedings 
had not escaped the observation of the 
government. Warrants had been out 
against him; and he had been taken 
into custody; but the evidence against 
him had not been such as woi2d sup- 
port a charge of high treason ; he had, 
as, with all his faults, he deserved to 
have, many friends in every party, he 
therefore soon regained his liberty, and 
returned to his plots { 

* Avaux wrote thus to Lewis on the 5th of 
June 1689 “ II nous est venu des nouvelles 
assez consid&cables d’Angleterre et d’Escosse 
Je me '^onne I’honneur d’en envoyer des md- 
moires 3. vostre Majestfi, tels que les ay 
leceus du Boy de la Grande Bretagne Le 
commencement des nouvelles dattfies d'Angle- 
terre est la copie d'une lettre de ilL. Pen, que 
3 ’ay veue en ongmal ” The Mfimoire des 
Nouvelles d’Angleterre et d’Escosse, which 
was sent with this despatch, begins with the 
following sentences, which must therefore 
have been part of Penn’s letter “ Le Prmce 
d'Ormige commence d’estre fort d^gouttd de 
I’humeur des Anglois ; et la face des choses 
change bmn viste, selon la nature des insu- 
laires ; et sa santd est fort mauvaise. II y a 
un nuage qui commence 3, se former an nord 
des deux royaumes, oil le Boy a beaucoup 
d’omis, ce qui donne beaucoup d’mqmgtude 
aux pviiicmaux amis du Prmce 4J)raD^, qui, 
estant ncnes, commspiAt 3. es^ persuadez 
que ce sera I’espde qui dficidera de leur sort, ce 
qu’ils ont tant tach6 d’dviter. Bs C^iprShend- 
ent une mvasion d’lrlande et de l^rance ; et 
en ce cas le Boy aura plus d’aims que 

t “ Le bon eflet, Sire, que ces fettres d’Es- ! 
cosse et d’Angleterre ont produit, est qu’eUes 1 
ont enfin persuadS le Boy d’Angleterre qu’il j 
ne recouvreia ses estats que les armes d la | 
mom ; et ce n’est pas peu de Ten avoir con- i 
vaincu.” m I 

t Van Oltters to the States General, MaitdiJ 
1689. Yan Citters calls Penn “ den be- i 
kenden Archquaker.” I 


But the diief conspirator was Richard 
GraJiam, Viscount Preston, who 
had, in the late reign, been 
Sec^tary of State. Though a peer in 
Scotland, h^was only a baronet in 
England. lie had, indeed, received 
from Saint Germains an English patent 
of nobility, but the patent bore a date 
posterior to that flight which the Con- 
vention had pronounced an. abdication 
The Lords had, therefore, not only re- 
fused to admit him to a share of their 
privileges, but had sent him to prison 
for presuming to call himself one of 
their order. He had, however, by 
humbling himself, and by withdrawing 
his claim, obtained his hberty.* Though 
the submissive language which he had 
condescended to use on this occasion 
did not indicate a spirit prepared for 
martyrdom, he was regarded by his 
party, and by the world in genenil, as 
a man of courage and honour. He still 
retained the se^ of his office, and was 
still considered by the adherents of in- 
defeasible hereditary right as the real 
Secretary of State. He was in high 
favour wath Lewis, at whose court he 
had formerly resided, and had, since 
the Revolution, been entrusted by the 
French government with considerable 
sums of money for pohtical purposes.f 

While Preston was consulting in the 
capital with the other heads of the fac- 
tion, the rustic Jacobites were laying 
m arms, holding i2istei^ and forming 
themselves into companies, troops, and 
regiments. There w ere alarming symp- 
toms in Worcestershire In Lancashire 
many gentlemen had received commis- 
sions signed by James, called themselves 
colonels and captains, and made ont 
long lists of noncommissioned officers 
and privates. Letters from Yorkshire 
brought news that large bodies of men, 
who seemed to have met for no good 
purpose, had been seen on the moors 
ni>ar ]^aresborough. Letters from 

* See his tnal in. the Collection of State- 
Trials, and the Lords* Journals of Nov. 11, 12. 
aad 27. 1689. 

t One remittance of two thousand pistoles 
is mentioned m a letter of Croiaay to Avaux, 
Feb. 1^. 1689. James, in a letter dated Jan. 
26. 1689, directs Preston to consider himsdf 
as still Secretary, notv,T.thstandmg Melfort’o' 
appomtment. 
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Newcastle gave an aceouiit of a great 
match at football which had been 
played in Northumberland, and was 
suspected to have been apretext^ora 
gathering of the disafp'cted. In the 
crowds it was said, were a hundred and 
fifty horsemen well mounted and armed, 
of whom many were Papists * 

Meantime packets of letters ML of 
treason were constantly passing and 
repassing between Kent and Picardy, 
and between Wales and Ireland. Some 
of the messengers were honest fanatics : 
but others were mere mercenaries, and 
trafficked in the secrets of which they 
were the bearers. 

Of these double traitors the most re- 
Tiw jae<>. markable was William Puller. 
SSedby himself told us 

F^er that, when he was very young, 
he fell in with a pamphlet which con- 
tained an account of me flagitious life 
and horrible death of Eangeifield. The 
hoy’s imagination was set on fire . he 
devoured the book: he almost got it 
hy heart , and he was soon seized and 
ever after haunted by a strange pre- 
sentiment that his fiite would resemble 
that of the wretched adventurer whose 
history he had so eagerly read.t It 
might have been supposed that the 
prospect of dying in Newgate, with a 
hack flayed and an eye knocked out, 
would not have seemed very attractive. 
But experience piipves that there are 
some distempered minds for which no- 
toriety, even when accompanied with 
pam and shame, has an irresistible 
ffiscination. Animated by this loath- 
some ambition, Fuller equalled, and 
perhaps surpassed, his modeL He was 
bred a Eoman Catholic, and was page 
to Lady Melfort, when Lady M^ort 

» Narcissiis Lnttrell's Diaiy ; Commons’ 
Journals, May 14, 15. 20, 1609, Kingston’s 
True History, 1697. 

t The Wliole Life of Mr. William Fuller, 
being an Imparhal Account of his Birth, Bdu- 
cataon, Belations and Introduction mto the 
Servioe of the late King James and his Queen, 
together with a True Discovery of the Intri- 
gues for which he hes now confined , as also 
of the Persons that employed and assistedhim 
therem, with his Hearty Hepentance fox the 
Misdemeanonrs he did m the late Beign, and 
all others whom he hath m]ured ; impartially 
writ by Himself during his Confinement in 
the Queen’s Bench, 1703. Of oouzse X shall 
use this nairaUve with caotiou. 
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shone at Whitehall as one of the love- 
liest women in the tram of Mary of 
Modena^ After the Eevolution he 
followed his mistress to Prance, was 
repeatedly employed in dehcate and 
perilous commissions, and was thought 
at Saint Germains to be a devoted ser- 
vant of the House of Stuart. In truth, 
however, he had, in the course of one 
of his expeditions to ^ndon, sold him- 
self to the new govmnment, and had 
abjured the faith in which he had been 
brought up. The honour, if it is to be 
so called, of turning him :^m a worth- 
less Papist into a worthless Protestant 
he ascribed, with characteristic im- 
pudence, to the lucid reasoning and 
blameless life of Tillotson. 

In the spring of 1690, Mary of 
Modena wished to send to her cor- 
respondents m London some highly 
important despatches. As these de- 
spatelfes were too bulky to be concealed 
m the clothes of a single messenger, it 
was necessary to employ two confiden- 
tial persons. Puller was one. The 
other was a jealous young Jacobite 
named Crone. Before they set out, 
they received full instructions firom the 
Queen herself. Not a scrap of paper 
was to be detected about the«i by an 
ordinary search : but their buttons 
contained letters written in invisible 
inlr. 

The pair proceeded to Calais. The 
governor of that town famished them 
with a boat, which, under cover of the 
night, set them on the low maffihy coast 
of Kent, near the lighthouse of Dunge- 
ness. They walked to a farmhouse, 
procured horses, and took different roads 
to London. pTiUer hastened to the pa- 
lace at Kensington, and delivered the 
docftaente with which he w^ diarged 
into Ifie’lSng’s^id. ThenrS letter 
which Wilham unrolled seemed to con- 
tain only florid compliments : hut a pan 
of charcoal was lighted : a liquor well 
known ta the diplomatists of that age 
was applied to the paper: anunsavoTtry 
steam filled the closet ; and lines full 
of grave meaning began to appear. 

The first thing to be done was to 
secure Crone. He had unfor- crone 
tunately had time to deliver 
his letters before he was caught : but a 
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snare was laid for him into which he 
easily fell. In truth the sincere Jaco- 
bites were generally wretched plotters. 
There was among them an ^usually 
large proportion of sots, braggarts, and 
babblers ; and Crone was one of these. 
Had he been wise he would have 
shunned places of public resort, kept 
strict guard over his tongue, and stinted 
himse& to one bottle at a meaL He 
was found by fhe messengers of the 
government at a tavern table in Grace- 
church Street,* swallowing bumpers to 
the health of King James, and rantmg 
about the comingrestoration, the French 
fleet, and the thousands of honest Eng- 
lishmen who were awaiting the signal 
to rise in arms for their rightful Sove- 
reign. He was carried to the Secretary’s 
office at Whitehall He at first seemed 
to be confident and at his ease but 
when, among the bystanders, Fuller 
appeared at liberty, and in a flshion- 
able garb, with a sword, the prisoner’s 
courage fell ; and he was scarcely able 
to articulate,* 

The news that Fuller had turned 
king’s evidence, that Crone had been 
arrested, and that important letters 
from Saint Germains were in the hands 
of WiJIJam, flew fast through London, 
and spread dismay among all who were 
conscious of guiltf It was true that 
the testimony of one witness, even if 
that witness had been more respectable 
than Fuller, was not legally sufficient 
to convict any person of high treason 
But Fu#er had so managed matters that 
several witnesses could be produced to 
corroborate his evidence agaanst Crone, 
■and, if Crone, under the strong terror 
of death, should imitate Fuller’s ex- 
ample, the heads of all the chiefs of 
the conspiracy would be at the ■aorcy 
of the goTermnoTT^4Phe s^Pils of the 
Jacobites rose, however, wh^ it was 
known that Crone, though repeatedly 
interrogated by those who had him in 
their power, and thouglw asjured that 
nothing but a ffiank confession could 
save his hfe, had resolutely continued 
silent. What effect a verdict of Guilty 
and the n^ar prospect of the gallows 

* Fuller’s Life of Himself. S 

t Clarendon's Diary, March 6. 1690 ; Nar- 
cissus Lutfcrell’s Diary. 


might produce on him remained to be 
seen. His accomplices were by no 
means wilbrig that his fortitude should 
be 4ned by so severe a test They 
therefore emj^oyed numerous artifices, 
legal and illegal, to avert a conviction. 
A woman named Clifford, with whom 
he had lodged, and who was one of 
the most active and cunning agents 
of the Jacobite faction, was entrusted 
with the duty of keepmg him steady 
to the cause, and of rendermg to him 
services from which scrupulous or timid 
agents might have shrunk. When the 
dreaded day came, Fuller was too ill 
to appear in the witness box, and the 
trial was consequently postponed. He 
asserted that his malady was not 
natural, that a noxious drug had been 
administered to him in a dish of 
porridge, that his nails were discoloured, 
that his hair came off, and that able 
physicians pronounced him poisoned. 
But such stories, even when they rest 
on authority much better than his, 
ought to be received with very great 
distrust. 

Whil» Crone was awaiting his trial, 
another agent of the Court of Saint 
Germains, named Tempest, was seized 
on the road between Dover and London, 
and was found to be the bearer of 
numerous letters addressed to malecon- 
tents m England,* Every day it 
became more plain that the state was 
surrounded by daif|frs ; and yet it was 
absolutely necessary that, at this con- 
juncture, the Chief of the State should 
quit his post 

William, with painful anxiety, such 
as he alone was able to conceal 
under an appearance of stoical tiw ot 
serenity, prepared to take his 
departura. Mary was in agonies of 
grief, and her distress affected him 
more than was imagined by those who 
judged of his heart by his demeanour f 
3e knew too that he was about to leave 
her surrounded by difficulties with 
which her habits had not qualified her 
to contend. She would be m constant 
need of wise and upright counsel ; and 
where was such counsel to be found ? 

» Clarendon’s Diary, May 10. 1690. 

t He wrote to Portland, “ Je plains la povxe 
reme, qni est en des tembles aflaictions.’* 
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There were indeed among his servants Shrewsbtiry had, in the act of shaking 
many able men and a few vn-tnons off the yoke of that superstition in 
men. But, even when lie was present, which he had been brought np,liberated 
their political and personal animo^ties himself alfeo from more salutary bands 
had too often made bothlheir abilities which might perhaps have braced his 
and their virtues useless to him. What too dehcately constituted mind into 
chance was there that the gentle Maiy steadfastness and uprightness Besti- 
would be able to restrain that party tnte of such support, he was, with great 
spirit and that emulation which had abilities, a weak man, and, though 
been but very imperfectly kept in order endowed with many amiable and 
by her resolute and politic husband? attractive qualities, cofld not be called 
If the interior cabinet which was to an honest man For his own happiness, 
assist the Queen were composed ex- he should either have befen much better 
clusively either of Whigs or of Tones, or much worse As it was, he never 
half the nation would be disgusted, knew either that noble peace of mind 
Yet, if WTiigs and Tones were mixed, which is the reward of rectitude, or 
it was certain that there would be con- that abject peace of mind which spnngs 
stant dissension Such was William’s from impudence and insensibility. Few 
situation that he had only a choice of people who have had so little power 
evils to resist temptation have suffered so 

All these difficulties were increased cruelly from remorse and shame, 
corduet conduct of Shrcwsbuiy To a man of this temper the situation 

of Shrew*. The character of this man is a of a lUlaister of state durmg the year 
^“*7 curious study. He seemed to which followed the Revolution must 
be the petted favounte both of nature have been constant torture The diffi- 
and of fortune. Illustrious birth, exalted culties by which the government was 
rank, ample possessions, fine parts, ex- beset on all sides, the maHgnity of its 
tensive acquirements, an agre^ble per- enemies, the unreasonableness of its 
son, manners singularly graceful and friends, the virulence with which the 
engaging, eombmed to make him an hostile factions fell on each other and 
object of admiration and envy But, on every mediator who attempted to 
with all these advantages, he had some part them, might indeed have dis- 
moral and intellectual pecuharities, couraged a more resolute spirit. Be- 
which made him a torment to himself fore Shrewsbury had been six months 
and to all connected with him, Bhs in office, he had completely lost heart 
conduct at the tui># of the Revolution and head He began to address to 
had given the world a high opinion, William letters which it is difficult to 
not merely of his patriotism, but of his imagine that a pnnce so &tron^;minded 
courage, energy, and decision. It should can have read without mingled com- 
seem, however, that youthful enthusiasm passion and contempt, “I am sen- 
and the exhilaration produced by pub- able,” — such was the constant burden 
lie sympathy and applause had, on that of these epistles, — “ that I am unfit for 
occasion, raised him above himself, my place. I cannot exert myself. I 
Scarcely any other part of h^ life was am the same man that I was half 
of a piece with that splendid commence- a year jM vJiealt h is giniJg way. 
ment. He had hardly become Secsretaxy My mind is on therack. My memory 
of State when it appeared that his is faihn^ Hothing but quiet and re- 
nerves were too weak for such a po|jjb. tirement can restore me.” William 
The daily toil, the heavy responsibility, returned frienffiy and soothing answers ; 
the failures, the mortifications, the and for a time these answers^ calmed 
obloquy, which are inseparable from the troubled mind of his minister.* 
power, broke his spint, soured his tern- But at len^ the dissolution, the 
per, and impaired his health. To such general election, the change in the 
natures as his the sustaining power of Commissions of Peace and Bleutenancy, 
high rdigious principle seems to be'» , the letters of Shrewsboiy m Coze's 
peculiarly necessary ; and unfortunately Correspondence, Part L chap. i. 
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and finally the debates on the two Ab- a profound secret : bub his mental 
juration Bills, threw Shrewsbury into struggles and changes of purpose were 
a state bordering on distraction. He generally known, and fhrmshed the 
was angry with the Whigs for using tow% during some weeks, with topics 
the King ill, and still more angry with of conversatiqp. One night, wh^ he 
the King for showing favour to the was actually setting out in a state of 
Tories. At what moment and by what great excitement for the palace, with 
influence the unhappy man was induced the seals in his hand, he was induced 
to commit a treason, the consciousness by Burnet to defer his resignation for 
of which threw a dark shade over all a few hours. Some days later, the 
his remaining ySars, is not accurately eloquence of Tillotson was employed 
known. But it is highly probable that for the same purpose.* Three or four 
his mother, who, though the most times the Earl laid the ensigns of his 
abandoned of women, had great power office on the table of the royal closet, 
over him, took a fatal advant^e of and was three or four times induced, by 
some unguarded hour, when he was the kind expostulations of the master 
irritated by findmg his advice slighted, whom he was conscious of having 
and that of Lanby and Nottingham wronged, to take them up and cany 
preferred. She was still a member of them away. Thus the resignation was 
that Church which her son had qmtted, deferred till the eve of the King’s de- 
and may have thought that, by re- parture. By that time agitation had 
r^lfliTning him from rebellion, she might thrown Shrewsbury into a low fever, 
make some atonement for the violation Bentinck, who made a last effort to 
of her marriage vow and the murder of persuade him to retain office, found 
her lord* What is certain is that, him in bed and too ill for conversation.t 
before the end of the spring of 1690, The resignation so often tendered was 
Shrewsbury had offered his services to at length accepted; and during some 
James, and that James had accepted months Kottmgham was the only Secre- 
them. One proof of the sincerity of tary of State 

the convert was demanded. He must It was no small addition to William’s 
resign ^e seals which he had taken troubles that, at such a mo- 
from ffie hand of the usurper f It is ment, his government should 
probable that Shrewsbury had scarcely be weakened by this defection. ® “*** 
committed his fault when he began to He tned, however, to do his best with 
repent of it. But he had not strength the materials whi^ remained to him, 
of mind to stop short in the path of and Anally select^«nine privy coun- 
evil. Loathing his own baseness, cillors, by whose advice he enjoined 
dreading a detection which must be Mary to be guided Four of these, 
fatal to his honour, afraid to go for- Devonshire, Dorset, Monmouth, and 
ward, afraid to go back, he underwent Edward Russell, were Whigs. The 
tortures of which it is impossible to other five, Caermarthen, Pembroke, 
think without commiseration The Nottingham, Marlborough, and Low- 
true cause of his distress was as yet then, were Tories J 

# Williapi ordered the Nine to attend 

* amt ftady Shrejraljpry Jacobite, lum at the office of the Secretary of 
and did ber best to make her son so, is certain • 

from Lloyd’s Paper of May 169^ whiob is * Burnet, iL 45, 
among the Naime MSS., and was prmted by t Shrewsbury to Somers, Sept. 22, 1697. 
Macpherson Among the State Poems (vol. ix. p. 211.> 

t This IS proved by a few words m a paper he found a piece which some ignorant 
which James, in ITovember I692flaid before editor has entitled, ‘*A Satyr written whem 

the Prench government. ** H y a,” says he, the K went to Flanders and left mne Lor^ 

“ le Comte de Shnisbery, qui, dtant Secretaire Justices ** I have a manuscript copy of this. 
d’Etat du Prmce d’Orange, s’est d6fait de sa satire, evidently contemporary, and bearmg 
charge par mon ordre.” One copy of this the date 1690. It is indeed evident at a glance 
most valuable paper is m the Archives of the that the nme persons satirised are the mn» 
French Foreign Office. Another is among the members of the interior council which ’Wil* 
Naime MSS m the Bodleian Library. A< ' ham appomted to assist Mary when he went 
translation into Enghi^ will he found m Mac- to Ireland. Some of them never were ItooSs- 
pherton’s collection. Justices. 
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State. When they were assembled, 
he came leading in the Qneen, desired 
tbem to be seated, and addressed to 
them a few earnest and weighty w^rds. 
** She wants e3:perience,**^e said * “but 
I hope that, by choosing yon to bo her 
connsellors, I haTe supplied that defect. 
I put my kingdom into your hands. 
Kothing foreign or domestic shall be 
kept secret from yon. I implore yon 
to be diligent and to be united.”* In 
private he told his wife what he thought 
of the characters of the Nine ; and it 
should seem, fiom her letters to him, 
that there were few of the number for 
whom he expressed any high esteem. 
Marlborough was to he her guide in 
military a&irs, and was to command 
the troops in England. Russell, who 
was Admiral of the Bine, and had 
been rewarded for the service which he 
had done at the time of the Revolution 
with the lucrative place of Treasurer 
of the Kavy, was well fitted to be her 
ndviser on all questions relating to the 
fleet But Caermarthen was designated 
as the person on whom, in case of any 
difference of opinion in the council, she 
ought chiefly to rely. Caennarthen’s 
sagacity and experience were unques- 
tionable* his principles, indeed, were 
lax : but, if there was any person in 
•existence to whom he was hkdy to be 
true, that person was Mary. He had 
long been in a peculiar manner hex 
feend and servaiit? he had gained a 
high place in her favour by bringing 
about her marriage ; and he had, in the 
Convention, carried his zeal for her 
interests to a length which she had 
herself blamed as excessive. There 
was, therefore, every reason to hope 
that he would serve her at this critical 
conjuncture with sincere good*will f 
One of her nearest kinsmen, on the 
Oondoctof other hand, was one of her bit- 
terest enemies. The evidence 
which was in the possession of the g»- 
Temment proved beyond dispute that 
Clarendon was deeply concerned in the 
Jacobite schemes of insurrection But 
the Queen was most imwillmg that her 

» a narrative written by Lowfcher, 
whicb IS among the Mackintosh MSS. ' 

t See Mary’s Letters to William, published 
*)y Dalrymple, 


kindred should he harshly treated; 
and William, remembermg through 
what ties^she had broken, and what re- 
proaches she had incurred, for his sake, 
readily gave her uncle’s life and liberty 
to her intercession But, before the 
King set out for Ireland he spoke 
senously to Rochester. “ Your brother 
has been plotting against me. I am 
sure of it. I have proofs under 
his own hand. I w^ urged to leave 
him out of the Act of Grace • hut I 
would not do what would have given 
so much pain to the Qneen. For her 
sake I forgive the past , but my Lord 
Clarendon wiE do well to be cautious 
for the future. If not, he will find that 
these are no jesting matters.” Ro- 
chester communicated the admonition 
to Clarendon. Clarendon, who was m 
constant correspondence with Dublm 
and Saint Germains, protested that his 
only -^sh was to be quiet, and that, 
though he felt a scruple about tih.e 
oaths, the existing government had 
not a more obedient subject than he 
purposed to be.* 

Among the letters which the govern- 
ment had intercepted was one Penn held 
from James to Penn. That 
letter, indeed, was not legal evidence 
to prove that the person to whom it 
was addressed had been guilty of 
high treason • but it raised suspicions 
which are now known to have been 
well founded. Penn was brought before 
the Pnvy Council, and interrogated. 
He said very truly that he (®uld not 
prevent people from writing to him, 
and that he was not accountable for 
what they might write to him He 
acknowledged that he was bound to 
the late King by ties of gratitude and 
affeclion which no change of fc^time 
could diSl^ve ^Wiould bf glad to 
do him agy service in his private affairs : 
but I owe a sacred duty to my country; 
and therefore I was never so wicked as 
even to thjnk^f endeavouring to bring 
him back.” This was a falsehood; and 
William was probably aware that it 
was so. He was unwilling however to 
deal harshly with a man wh^ had many 
^titles to respect, and who w^ not hkely 

• Clarendoa’s Diary, May 30. 1690. 
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to "be a very formidable plotter. He 
therefore declared himself satisfied, and 
proposed to disehaige the prisoner. 
Some of the Pnvy Councillors, however, 
remonstrated ; and Penn was required 
to give baiL* 

On the day before William’s depar- 
intemev Called Bumet into his 

closet, and, in firm but monm- 
ondBar. ful language, spoke of the 
dangers wlndi on every side 
menaced the realm, of the fury of the 
contendmg factions, and of the evil 
spirit which seemed to possess too 
many of the clergy. “ But my trust 
is in God. I will go through with my 
work or perish m it. Only I cannot 
help feehng for the poor Queen and 
twice he repeated with unwont^ ten- 
derness, “ •file poor Queen.” If you 
love me,” he added, “wait on her often, 
and give her what help you can. As 
for me, but for one thing, I Ihould 
enjoy the prospect of being on horse- 
back and under canvass again. Por I 
am sure that I am fitter to direct a 
campaign than to manage your Houses 
of lJ>rds and Commons. But, though 
I know that I am in the path of duty, 
it is hard on my wife that her father 
and I mpst be opposed to each other m 
the field God send that no harm may 
happen to him. Let me have your 
prayers. Doctor.” Bumet retired greatly 
moved, and doubtless put up, with no 
common fervour, those prayers for 
which his master had asked.t 

On thff following day, the fourth of 
wuiiam ^ King set out for Ire- 
wu out for land. Prince George had of- 
*****“^ ferredhis services, hadequipped 
himself at great charge, and fully ex- 
pected to be complimented with a seat 
in the j^yal coach. But William, ewho 
promised Simself little pleafes or ad- 
vantage fixim His Eoyal Highness’s 
conversation, and who seldom stood on 
ceremony, took Portland for a traveUing 
companion, and never once, djiring the 
whole of that eventful campaign, seemed 
to be aware of the Prince’s existence. J 
George, if left to himself would hardly 

* Q-erard Cfbese. 

t Bumet, u. 46. 

t Tlie Duchess of Hlarlhorough’s Yindica- 
tion. 


have noticed 'the affront. But, though 
he was too dull to feel, his wife felt for 
him; and her resentment was stu- 
diou% kept alive by mischiefinakers 
of no common^dexterity. On this, as 
on many other occasions, the infirmities 
of William’s temper proved seriously 
detrimental to the great mterests of 
which he was the guardian. His reign 
would have been far more prosperous 

with his own courage, capacity, and 
elevation of mind, he had had a httle of 
the easy good humour and pohteness of 
his unde Charles. 

In four days the King arrived at 
Chester, where a fleet of transports was 
awaiting the signal for sailing. He 
embarked on the eleventh of June, and 
was convoyed across Saint George’s 
Channel by a squadron of men of war 
under the command of Sir Cloudesley 
Shovel.* 

The month which followed William’s 
departure irom London was TrWof 
one of the most eventful and crone. 
anxious months in the whole history 
of England. A few hours after he had 
set out, Gfone was brought to the bar 
of the Old Bailey. A great array of 
judges was on the Bench. Puller had 
recovered sufficiently to make his ap- 
pearance in court ; and the trial pro- 
ceeded. The Jacobites had been in- 
defatigable in their efforts to ascertain 
the political opinions of the persons 
whose names were oft the jury list. So 
many were challenged that there was 
some difficulty in rmddng np the number 
of twelve ; and among the twelve was 
one on whom the malecontents thought 
that they could depend. Nor were 
they altogether mist^en; for this man 
held out against his eleven companions 
all night ^d half the next day ; and 
he would probably have starved them 
into submission had not Mrs. Clifford, 
who was in league with him, been 
caught throwing sweetmeats to him 
through the window. His supplies 
having been cut of^ he yielded ; and a 
verdict of Guilty, which, it was said, 
cost two of the jurymen their lives, 

* London Gazettes, June 5, 12, 16. 1690; Hop 
4o the States General from Ghiester, June 
Hop attended ‘WiBiani to Ireland as envoy 
from the States. 
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W&8 returned. Amotion in arrest of 
judgment was instantly made, on the 
ground that a Latin word endorsed on 
the back of the indictment was incor- 
rectly spelt. The obj|ction was un- 
doubtedly frivolous. Jefl&eys would 
have at once overruled it with a torrent 
of curses, and would have proceeded to 
the most agreeable part of his duty, 
that of descnbmg to the prisoner the 
whole process of half hangmg, disem- 
bowelling, mutilating, and quarter- 
ing. But Holt and his brethren re- 
membered that they were now for the 
first time since the Revolution trying a 
culprit on a charge of high treason. It 
was therefore desirable to show, in a 
manner not to be misunderstood, that 
anew era had commenced, and that 
the tribunals would in future rather 
err on the side of humanity than imi- 
tate the cruel haste and levity with 
which Corm'sh had, when pleading 
for his Hfe, been silenced by servile 
judges. The passing of the sentence 
was therefore deferred : a day was ap- 
pointed for considering the point raised 
ty Crone ; and counsel wer^ assigned 
to argue in his behalf. “ This would 
not have been done, Mir. Crone,” said 
the Lord Chief Justice significantly, 
“in either of the last two reigns.” After 
a full hearing, the Bench unanimously 
pronounced the error to be immaterial, 
and the prisoner was condemned to 
death. He owae® that his trial had 
been fair, thanked the judges for their 
patience, and besought them to inter- 
cede for him with the Queen * 

He was soon informed that his fate 
was in his own hands. The govern- 
ment was willing to spare him if he 
would earn his pardon by a full con- 
fession The struggle in hi^ mind was 
temble and doubtful At one time 
Mrs. Chfford, who had Access to his 
cell, reported to the Jacobite chiefs that 
he in a great agony. He cqiild 
not die, he said * he was too young to 
be a martyr.f The next morning she 

* Clarendon’s Diary, June 7. and 12. 1690 , 
Narcissus Lnttreill’s Diary , Baden, the Dutch 
Secretaiy of Legation, to Yan Cltters, June 
|§ , PnUer’s Life of himself ; Welwood's Mei^ 
cunns Reformatns, June 11. 1690. 

t Clarendon’s Diary, June 8 . 1 C 90 . 
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found him eheerfial and resolute.* * * § He 
held out till the eve of the day fixed 
for his execution. Then he sent to ask 
for an interview with the Secretary of 
State. Notfemgham went to Newgate : 
hnt, before he arrived, Crone had 
changed his mind and was determined 
to say nothing. “Then,” said Not- 
tingham, “I shall see you no more; 
for tomorrow will assuredly be youx 
last day” But aftejf Nottingham had 
departed, Honmonth repaired to the 
gaol, and fiattered himself that he had 
shaken the pnsoner’s resolution. At a 
very late hour that night came a respite 
for a week.t The week however passed 
away without any disclosure ; the gal- 
lows and quartering block were ready 
at Tyburn : the sledge and axe were 
at the door of Newgate: the crowd 
was thick all up Holborn Hill and 
along the Oxford Road ; when a mes- 
sengA brought another respite, and 
Crone, instead of being dragged to the 
place of execution, was conducted to 
the Council chamber at WhitehaU. His 
fortitude had been at last overcome by 
the near prospect of death ; and on this 
occasion he gave important informa- 
tion. J 

Such information as he had^t in his 
power to give was indeed at Danger of 
that moment much needed. 

Tk . 1 . 1 . and imor* 

Jtsotli an invasion and an in- recnon 
surrection were hourly ex- 
pected.§ Scarcely had William 
set out from London when a great 
French fleet commanded by Ae Count 
of TourviUe left the port of Brest and 
entered the British Channel. Tour- 
ville was the ablest maritime com- 
mander that his country then pos- 
sessed. He had studied every part of 
his f>rofession. It was said of him that 
he was«l!npet«kt4p fill adJrpTace on 
shipbo^d from that of carpenter up to 
that of 'admiral It was said of him, 
also, that to the dauntless courage of a 
seaman he ujiited the suavity and ur- 
bamty of an accomplished gentleman |f 

• Clarendon’s Diary, June 10. 

t Baden to Yan Cltters, June |g. 1690 ; 
Clarendon’s Diary, June 19 ; Lflfctrell’B Diary, 

t Clarendon’s Diary, June 25, 

§ Luttrell’s Diary, 
li Memoirs of Saint Simon, 
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He now stood over to the English 
shore, and approached it so near that 
his ships could he plainly descried from 
the ramparts of Plymouth. Fr6m Ply- 
mouth he proceeded slowly along the 
coast of Devonshire and Dorsetshire. 
There was great reason to apprehend 
that his movements had been concerted 
with the English malecontents,* 

The Queen and her Council hastened 
to take measures Jbr the defence of the 
coxmtry against both foreign and do- 
mestic enemies • Tomngton took the 
command of the English fleet which 
lay in the Downs, and sailed to Saint 
Helen’s. He was there joined by a 
Dutch squadron under the command of 
Evertsen. It seemed that the cliffs of 
the Isle of Wight would witness one of 
the greatest naval conflicts recorded in 
history. A hundred and fifly ships of 
the line could be counted at once ffom 
the watchtower of Saint Catherine. 
On the east of the huge precipice of 
Black G-ang Chine, and in full view of 
the richly wooded rocks of Saint Law- 
rence and Yentnor, were collected the 
maritime forces of England and Hol- 
land. On the west* stretching to that 
white cape where the waves roar 
among the Needles, lay the armament 
of Franfe. 

It was on the twenty sixth of June, 
ATTMtfof ^ fortnight after 

iuspected William had sailed for Ireland, 
that the hostile fleets took 
lip these positions. A few hours ear- 
lier, ther%had been an important and 
anxious sitting of the Privy Council at 
Whitehall. The malecontents who 
were leagued with France were alert 
and full of hope. Mary had re- 
marked, while taking her ainng, that 
Hyde Park was swarming with th^m. 
The wlft>le« board was^ opm«<^ that 
it was necesss^ to arrest some persons 
of whose guilt the government had 
proofs. When Clarendon was named, 
something was said in his behalf by 
his fnend and relation,* Sir Henry 
CapeL The other councillors stared, 
but remained silent. It was no plea- 
sant task to accuse the Queen’s kins- 
#> 

* London Gazette, June 26. 1690 ; Bad^io 
VanCitters, 


man in the Queen’s presence Mary 
had scarcely ever opened her lips at 
Council : but now, being possessed of 
dear proofs of her uncle’s treason in 
his own handwriting, and knowing that 
respect for her prevented her advisers 
from proposing what the public safety 
required, she broke silence. “ Sir 
Henry,” she said, “ I know, and every 
body here knows as well as I, that 
there is too much against my Lord 
Clarendon to leave him out.” The 
warrant was drawn up, and Capel 
signed it with the rest. “ I am more 
sorry for Lord Clarendon,” Mary wrote 
to her husband, “than, may he, will 
be believed.” That evening Clarendon, 
and several other noted Jacobites, were 
lodged in the Tower * 

Wien the Pnvy Council had risen, 
the Queen and the interior Torrm*. 
Council of Nine had to con- 
sider a question of the gravest 
importance. What orders were ** 
to be sent to Torrington? The safety 
of the State might depend on his judg- 
ment and presence of mind; and some 
of Mary’s^ advisers apprehended that 
he would not be found equal to the oc- 
casion. Their anxiety increased when 
news came that he had abandoned the 
coast of the Isle of Wight to the French, 
and was retreating before them towards 
the Straits of Dover. The sagacious 
Caermarthen and the enterprising Mon- 
mouth agreed in blaiifi?ig these cautious 
tactics. It was true that Tomngton 
had not so many vessels as Tournlle : 
but Caermarthen thought that, at such 
a time, it was advisable to fight, al- 
though against odds; and Monmouth 
was, through life, for fighting at aU 
times and against all odds. Busselt, 
who was ijjdisputably one of the best 
seamen of the age, held that the dis- 
parity of nilmbers was not such as 
ought to cause any uneasiness to an 
ofl^r who commanded English and 
Dutch sailors. He therefore proposed 
to send to the Admiral a reprimand 
couched in terms so severe that the 
Queen did not like to sign it. The 
language was much softened: but* in 

Mary to William, June 26. 1690 ; Claion- 
don’s Diary of the same date; Luttiell’S 
Diary. 
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the main, Russell’s advice was followed. 
Torrington was positively ordered to 
retreat no further, and to give battle 
immediately. Devonshire, however, was 
stiU unsatisfied, “It is my dut}?' Ma- 
dam,” he said, “to tellpYour Majesty 
exactly what I think on a matter of 
this importance ; and I think that my 
Lord Torrington is not a man to he 
trusted with the fate of three king- 
doms.” Devonshire was right* but Ins 
colleagues were unanimously of opinion 
that to supersede a commander in sight 
of the enemy, and on the eve of a gene- 
ral action, would be a course full of 
danger; and it is difficult to say that 
they were wrong. “ You must either,” 
said Russell, “ leave him where he is, 
or send for him as a pnsoner.” Several 
expedients were suggested Caermar- 
then proposed that Russell should be 
sent to assist Torrington. Monmouth 
passionately implored permission to join 
the fleet in any capacity, as a captain, 
or as a volunteer. “Only let me be 
once on board ; and I pledge my life 
that there shall be a battle.” After 
much discussion and hesitation, it was 
resolved that both Russell 'and Mon- 
mouth should go down to the coast* 
They set out, but too late. The de- 
spatch which ordered Torrington to 
fight had preceded them. It reached 
him when he was off Beachy Head. He 
read it, and was m a great strait. Not 
to give battle was^o be guilty of direct 
disobedience. To give battle was, m 
his judgment, to incur senous risk of 
defeat He probably suspected, — ^for 
he was of a captious and jealous temper, 
— that the instructions which placed 
him in so painful a dilemma had been 
framed by enemies and nvals with a 
design unfriendly to his fortune and 
his fame. He was exasperated by the 
thought that he was ordei;pd about and 
overruled by Russell, who, though his 
inferior m professional rank, exercised, 
as one of the Council of Nine, a supi^me 
control over all the departments of the 
public service There seems to be no 
sufficient ground for charging Tomng- 
ton with disaffection. Still less can 
it be suspected that an officer, whose 

* Haxy to ‘WiUiam, June 28 , and July ft 
1690 . 


whole life had been passed in confront- 
ing danger, and who had always borne 
himself bravely, wanted the personal 
courage -which hundreds of s^ors on 
board of every ship under his command 
possessed But there is a higher cour- 
age of which Torrington was wholly 
destitute. He shrank from all respon- 
sibility, from the responsibihty of 
fighting, and from the responsibility of 
not fighting ; and he succeeded in find- 
ing out a middle way" which muted all 
the inconveniences which he wished to 
avoid. He would conform to the letter 
of his mstruetions : yet he would not 
put every thing to hazard. Some of his 
ships should skirmish with the enemy : 
but the great body of his fleet should 
not be nsked. It was evident that 
the vessels which engaged the French 
would be placed in a most dangerous 
situation, and would suffer much loss ; 
and there is but too good reason to be- 
lieve'^that Torrmgton was base enough 
to lay his plans in such a manner that 
the danger and loss might fall almost 
exclusively to the share of the Dutch. 
He bore them no love ; and in England 
they were so unpopular that the de- 
struction of their whole squadron was 
likely to cause fewer murmurs than the 
capture of one of our own frigates. 

It was on the twenty-ninth of June 
that the Admiral received the 
order to fight. The next day, ISShy 
at four in the morning, he bore 
down on the French fleet, and formed 
his vessels m order of battle. He had 
not sixty sail of the line,*and the 
French had at least eighty; but his 
ships were more stronglymanned than 
those of the enemy. He placed the 
Dutch in the van and gave them the 
signal to engage. That signal -was 
prcftaptlv obeyed. Evertse^ his 
count^fBen fo15!|ht with a courage to 
which •both their English alhes and 
their French enemies, m spite of na- 
tional prejudices, did full justice. In 
none of^Yaa Tromp’s or fie Ruyter’s 
battles had the honour of the Batavian 
flag been more gallantly upheld Dur- 
ing many hours the van mamtamed 
the unequal contest witjj very little 
assistance from any other part of the 
fleet. At length the Dutch Admiral 
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drew off, leaving one sliatfcered and dis- 
masted hull to Sie enemy. His second 
in command and several officers of 
high rank had fallen To keep the sea 
the French after this disastrous 
and ignominious action was impossible. 
The Dutch ships which had come out 
of the fight were in lamentable condi- 
tion. Torrington ordered some of them 
to be destroyed: the rest he took in 
tow: he then :^ed along the coast of 
Kent, and sought a refuge in the 
Thames As ^on as he was in the 
river, ho ordered all the buoys to be 
pulled up, and thus made the naviga- 
tion so dangerous, that the pursuers 
could not venture to follow him.* 

It was, however, thought by many, 
and especially by the French ministers, 
that, if TourviUe had been more enter- 
prising, the allied fleet might have 
been destroyed. He seems to have 
borne, in one respect, too m-^h re- 
semblance to his vanqmshed opponent. 
Though abrave man, he was a timid com- 
mander. His life he exposed with care- 
less gaiety , but it was said that he was 
nervously anxious and pusillanimously 
cautious when his professional reputa- 
tion was in danger. He was so much 
annoyed by these censures that he soon 
becanwj unfortunately for his country, 
bold even to temerily-.f 

There has scarcely ever been so 
sad a day in London as that on which 

» Beport of the Commissioners of the Ad- 
miralty to the Queen, dated Sheemess, July 
18. 1690; Evidence of Captains Cornwall, 
Jones, MAtin and Hubbaid, and of Vice Ad- 
miral Delaval, Burnet, u. 52, and Speaker 
Onslow’s Note , M6moires du MarSchal de 
Tonrville , Memoirs of liansactions at Sea by 
Josiah Burchett, Esq., Secretary to the Admi- 
ralty, 3703, London Gazette, July 8 ; His- 
tono^ and Pohtical Mercury for July 1690; 
Mary to William, July 2. , Tomngton to Caer- 
marthen, July 1, The account of the€battle 
in theTarlS Gazette of 15. T^ia not to 
be read without shame : “ On a sceu que les 
Hollandois s’estoient trSs bienbattm,etqu’ils 
s’estoient comportez en cette occasion en 
braves gens, mais que les Angloisn’en avoient 
pas agi de m6me” In the French ofacial 
relation of the battle off CafSe Bdv&ier,— an 
odd corruption of Pevensey, — are some pas- 
sages to the same effect “Les Hollandois 
combattirent avec beaucoup de courage et de 
fermet6 ; mais ils ne furent pas bien secondez 
par lea Auj^is” “Les Anglois se distin- 
gu&rent des vaisseau-^ de HoUande par le peu 
de valeur qu’ils montrferent dans le combat.** ' 

I* lata of James, u. 409. * Burnet, u. 5. 


the news of the Battle of Beachy Head 
amved. The shame was insup- Atormia 
portable : the peril was immi- 
nent What if the victorious enemy* 
shofild do what De Buy ter had done ? 
What if th^ dockyards of Chatham 
should again be destroyed? What if 
the Tower itself should be bombarded? 
What if the vast wood of masts and 
yardarms below London Bridge should 
be in a blaze ? Nor was this alL Evil 
tidings had just arrived from the Low 
Countries. The allied forces under 
Waldeck had, in the neighbour- Batua of 
hood of Fleurus, encountered 
the French commanded by the Duke of 
Luxemburg. The day had been long and 
fiercely disputed. At length the skill 
of the French general and the impetuous 
valour of the French cavalry had pre- 
vailed.* Thus at the same moment 
the army of Lewis was victorious in 
Flanders, and his navy was in un- 
disputed possessiou of the OhanneL 
Marshal Humieres with a considerable 
force lay not fax from the Straits of 
Dover. It had been given out that 
he was about to join Luxemburg, But 
the inforination which the EngUsh go- 
vernment received from able military 
men in the Netherlands and from spies 
who mixed with the Jacobites, and which 
to so great a master of the art of war 
as Marlborough seemed to deserve 
serious attention, was that the army of 
Humieres would instantly march to 
Dunkirk and would thexe be taken on 
board of the fleet of TourvilIe,t Between 
the coast of Artois and the Nore not a 
single ship bearing the red cross of 
Saint Greorge could venture to show 
herself. The embarkation would be 
the business of a few hours. A few 
hours more might suffice for tlie voyage. 
At any ^moment London might be 
appalled by the news that twenty 
thousand French veterans were in Kent. 
It was notorious that, in every pjirt of 
tlft kingdom, the Jacobites had been, 
during some months, making prepara- 
tions for a nsing All the regular 
troops who could be assembled for the 
defence of the island did not amoimt 

• London Gazette, June 30 1690 ; Histoii- 
'cal and Political Mercury for July 1690. 

t Nottingham to WiUiam, July 15. 1690, 
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to more than ten thousand men. It where the palaces and churches of 
may be doubted whether our country Heidelberg and Manheim had once 
has ever passed through a more alarm- stood. The parsonage overshadowed 
ing crisis than that of the first week of by the old steeple, the farmhouse peep- 
July 1690. ^ ing from among beehives and apple- 

But the evil brought ^th it its own blossoms, the manorial hall embosomed 
Spirit of remedy. Those little knew in elms, would be given up to a soldiery 
tbenatiozi. imagined that which knew not what it was to pity 

she could be in danger at once of old men, or delicate women, or sucking 
rebellion and invasion for in truth the children. The words, “ The French 
danger of invasion was the best security are coming,** hke a spell, quelled at 
against the danger of rebelhon. The once all murmurs about taxes and 
cause of James was the cause of France; abuses, about "William’s ungracious 
and, though to superficial observers manners andPortland’s lucrative places, 
the French alhanee seemed to be his and raised a spirit as high and un- 
chief support, it really was the obstacle conquerable as had pervaded, a hun- 
which made his restoration impossible, dred years before, the ranks which 
In the patriotism, the too often un- Elizabeth reviewed at Tilbury. Had 
amiable and unsocial patriotism of our the army of Humieres landed, it would 
forefathers, lay the secret at once of assuredly have been withstood by every 
William’s weakness and of his strength male capable of bearing arms N ot only 
They were jealous of his love for Hoi- the muskets and pikes but the scythes 
land but ftiey cordially sympathised and p;itchforks would have been too 
with his hatred of Lewis. To their few for the hundreds of thousands who, 
strong sentiment of nationality are to forgetting all distinction of sect or 
be ascribed almost all those petty an- faction, would have risen up like one 
noyances which made the throne of the man to defend the English soU. 
Deliverer, from his accession to his The immediate effect therefore of the 
death, so uneasy a seat. Btft to the disasters in the Channel and m Flan- 
same sentiment it is to be ascribed that ders was to unite for a moment the 
his throne, constantly menaced and great body of the people The national 
frequently shaken, was never subverted, antipathy to the Dutch seemed* to be 
For, much as his people detested his suspended. Their gallant conduct in 
foreign fevourites, they detested his the fight off Beachy Head was loudly 
foreign adversaries still more The applauded The inaction of Tornngton 
Dutch were Protoftants ; the French was loudly condemned. London set 
were Papists. Th? Dutch were regarded the example of concert and of exertion. 
es selfseeking, grasping, overreaching The irritation produced by the late 
allies : the Frendi were mortal enemies election at once subsided, ?kll dis- 
The worst that could be apprehended tinctions of parly disappeared The 
from the Dutch was that they might Lord Mayor was summoned to attend 
obtain too large a share of the patron- the Queen. She. requested him to us- 
age of the Crown, that they might throw certain as soon as possible what the 
on us too large a part of the burdens of capital would undertake to do if the 
the war, that they might obtain com- eneiify s^uld venture to m^ke^ de- 
mereial advantages at ojir expense scent T!e call??? together the repre- 
But the French would conquer us . the sentativts of the war^, conferred with 
French would enslave us the French them, and returned to "Whitehall to 
would inflict on us calamities such^s report that they had unanimously 
those which had turned the fair fields bound tbsms?lves to stand by the go- 
and cities of the Palatinate into a vernment with hfe and fortune ; that a 
desert The hopgrounds of Kent would hundred thousand pounds were ready 
be as the vineyards of the Neckar. The to be paid into the Exchequer, that 
High Street of Oxford and the close of ten thousand Londoners, ^^ell armed 
Salisbuiy would be piled with ruins^ and appointed, were prepared to niai eh 
such as those which covered the spots [ at an hour’s notice : and that an addi- 
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tional force, consisting of six regiments e:^erieneed nav*:l oiiiecrs to advise 
of foot, a strong regiment of horse, and hi m . Shrewsbniy begged that, if such 
a thousand dragoons, shoidd be in- an arrangement Trere made, he might 
stantly raised vpithout costing ^ the be ^appointed. It eoneemed, he said. 
Crow a farming. Of Her Majesty the interest ^nd the honour of every 
the City had nothing to ask, but that man in the kingdom not to let the 
she "woiild be pleased to set over these enemy ride victonous in the Channel ; 
troops officers in whom she could eon- and he would gladly nsk his life to 
fide The same spirit was shown in retrieve the lost fame of the English 
every part of the country Though in flag.* 

the southern cotnties the harvest was His offer was iiol accepted. Indeed, 
at hand, the rustics repaired with uu- the plan of dividing the naval command 
usnal cheerfulness to the musters of between a man of quality who did not 
the mihtia. The Jacobite country know the points of the compass, and 
gentlemen, who had, during several two weatherbeaten old seamen who had 
months, been laying in swords and car- risen from being cabin boys to be 
binea for the insurrection which was to Admirals, w^ very wisely laid aside, 
take place as soon as William was gone Active exertions were made to prepare 
and as help arrived from Erance, now the allied squadrons for service, Ho- 
that William was gone, now that a thing was omitted which could assuage 
French invasion was hourly expected, the natural resentment of the Hutdi, 
burned their commissions signed by The Queen sent a Frivy Councillor, 
James, and hid their arms •behind charged with a special mission to the 
wainscots or in haystacks. The male- States General He was the bearer of a 
contents in the towns were insulted letter to them m which she extolled the 
wherever they appeared, and were valour of Evertsen’s gallant squadron, 
forced to shut themselves up in their She assured them that their ships should 
houses from the exasperated populace * be repaired in the English dockyards, 

Nothing is more interesting to those and that the wounded Dutchmen should 
Conduct who love to study the intri- he as carefully tended as wounded Eng- 
sLrews-# cades of the human heart than Hshmen. It was annoimced that a strict 
the effect which the public inquiry would be instituted into the 
danger produced on Shrewsbuiy. For causes of the late disaster; and Tor- 
a moment he was again the Shrews- rington, who indeed could not at that 
bury of 1688 His nature, lamentably moment have app^red in public with- 
unstable, was not ignoble ; and ffie out risk of being^t«rn in pieces, was 
thought, that, by standing foremost in sent to the Tower, f* 
the defftice of his coimtiy at so peri- During the three days w'hich followed 
lous a crisis, he might repair his great the arrival of the disastrous tidings 
fruit and regain his own esteem, gave fromBeaehy Head the aspect of London 
new energy to his body and his mind, was gloomy and agitated. But on the 
He had retired to Epsom, in the hope fourth day all was changed. Bells were 
that repose and pure air would produce pealing : flags were flying: candles wertr 
a salutary effect on his shattered^rame arranged# in the windows for an illu- 
and wounded spirit, •^ut, hours mination : men were eagerly shaking 
after the news of the Battle ^ Beachy hands witS each other m the streets. 
Head had arrived, he was at Whitehall, A courier had that morning arrived 
and had offered his purse and sword to Whitehall with great news from 
the Queen, It had been iji contem- Ireland. 

plation to put the fleet under the com- ^ m 

^ j j, X VI xv j * Mary to William, July 3, 10. 1690, SnrewB- 

mand of some great nobleman with two bury to Caennaxthen, July 16. 

t Mary to the Stat^ General, July 12 ; 

* Burnet, iu 53, 64. ; Narcl^s Luttrell's Burchett's Memoirs ; An import^t Account 
Diary, July Ik 11. 1690 ; London Gazette, July of some remarkable Passages m the Life of 
14. 1690, ^Arthur, Earl of Torrington, 1691. 
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TViltjam had been, during the whole 
epring, impatiently expect^ in Ulster. 
The Protestant settlements along the 
coast of that province had, in the course 
of the month of May, been repeatedly 
agitated by false reports of his 
arrival. It was not, however, 
lentus, till the afternoon of the four- 
teenth of June that he landed 
at Camekfeigus The inhabi- 
tants of the town crowded the main 
street and greeted him with loud accla- 
mations : but they caught only a glimpse 
of him. As soon as he was on ary- 
ground he mounted and set off for 
Belfast. On the road he was met by 
Schomheig. The meeting took place 
dose to a white house, the only human 
dwelling then visible, in the space of 
many miles, on the dreary strand of 
the estuary of the Uaggan. A village 
and a cotton mill now rise wl^re the 
white house then stood alone ; and all 
the shore is adorned by a gay succes- 
aon of country houses, shrubberies, and 
tiower beds. Bel&st has become one 
of the greatest and most flourishing 
seats of industry in the British isles 
A bu^ population of a hundred thou- 
sand souls is cojidtted there. The 
duties annually paid at the Custom 
House exceed the duties annually paid 
at the Custom House of London in the 
most prosperous years of the reign of 
Charles the Second. Other Insh towns 
may present more picturesque forms to 
the eye. But Belfast is the only large 
Imh town in which the traveller is not 
disgusted by the loathsome aspect and 
^our of long lines of humtfn dens far 
inferior in comfort and cleanliness to 
the dwellings which, in happier cou^ 
tries, are provided for cattle. No other 
large Irish town is so well cleaned, so 
well paved, so brilliantly hghted. The 
place of domes and spires is supplied 
by edifices, less pleasing to the taste, 
but not less inmcative of prosperity, 
huge factories, towermg many stories 
above the chimneys of the houses, and ; 


resounding with the roar of machinery. 
The Belfast which William entered was 
a small English settlement of about 
three hundred houses, commanded by 
a castle which has loKg disappeared 
the seat of the noble family of Chi- 
chester. In this mansion? which is said 
to have borne some resemblance to the 
palace of Whitehall, and which was 
celebrated for its terraces and orchards 
stretching down to the river side, pre- 
parations had been made for the Kin^s 
reception. He was welcomed at the 
North Grate by the magistrates and 
burgesses in their robes of office. The 
multitude pressed on his carriage with 
shouts “ God save the Protestant 
King.” For the town was one of the 
strongholds of the Reformed Faith j 
and, when, two generations later, the 
inhabitants were, for .the first time, 
numbered, it was found that the Roman 
Catholics were not more than one in 
fifteen.* 

The night came: bnt the Protestant 
counties were awake and up. .^royal 
salute had been fired from the castle of 
Belfast, It had been echoed and re- 
echoed by ^ns which Schomberg had 
placed at wide intervals for the purpose 
of conveying signals from post to post 
Wherever the peal was beard^it was 
known that King William was come. 
Before midnight all the heights of 
Antrim and Sown were blazing with 
bonfires. The light was seen across 
the bays of Carlingford and Dundallc, 
and ggve notice to the outposts of the 
enemy the cisive hour at 
hand. Within forty eight hours after 
William %ad landed, James set out 
from Dublin for the Irish camp, which 

• London^Gaartte, June 19. 169n ; Hi‘^tory 
of the Wars in Ii eland by an Officer in the 
Royal Army, 1690 , Villare Hibemicnm, 1690 ; 
Story’s Impaitial History, 1691, Histoiical 
Collections relating to the town of r.elfast, 
1817, This work contains cuiious ej^tiacts 
from MSS. of the seventeenth iJTitnry. In 

f he British Museum is a map of Belfast made 
n 168.'), so exact that the houses may be 
counted 
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'W’as pitclied near tlie nortliem frontier 
of Lein'ster.* 

In Dublin tlie agitation fearful, 
state of None could doubt ^that the 
Dublin, decisive crisis was approach- 
ing , and the agony of suspense stimu- 
lated to the highest point the passions 
of both the hostile castes. The ma- 
jority could easily detect, in the looks 
and tones of the oppressed minority, 
signs which infhcated the hope of a 
speedy deliverance and of a terrible 
revenge. Sinfon LuttreU, to whom the 
care of the capital was entrusted, has- 
tened to take such precautions as fear 
and hatred dictated A proclamation 
appeared, enjoining all Protestants to 
remain in their houses from nightfall 
to dawn, and prohibiting them, on pain 
of death, from assembling in any place 
or for any purpose to the number of 
more than five No indulgence was 
granted even to those divines^of the 
Established Church who had never 
ceased to teach the doctrine of non- 
resistance. Doctor William King, who 
had, after long holding ont, lately be- 
gun to waver in his political creed, 
was committed to custody. There was 
no gaol large enough to hold one half 
of whom the governor suspected 
of evil designs. The College and seve- 
ral parish churches were used as pri- 
sons; and into those buildmgs men 
accused of no crime but their rehgion 
were crowded in such numbers that 
they could hardly breathe.f 

The «two rivfid princes meanwhile 
wiiiiam’i were busied in coUectmg their 
2^^ forces Loughbrickland was 
xaentt the place appointed by Wil- 
liam for the rendezvous of the scattered 
divisions of his army. While his troops 
were assembling, he exerted hinself 
indefftigftbly to imjwve tNfr disei- 

* Iianznn to Lonvois, June ||.^ The mes- 
senger who brought the news to Laozun had 
heard the guns and seen the bonfires. His- 
tory of the Wars in Irelan<>by an Ofiioer of 
the Boyal Army, 1690 ; Life of James, u. S92. 
Ong. Mem., Burnet, u. 47, Burnet is 
strangely mistaken wnen he says that Wil- 
liam had been six days in Ireland before his 
arrival was ^own to James. 

t A True ^d Perfect Journal of the Alfears 
of Ireland by a Person of Quality, 1690 , King,' 
liL 18. Luttrell’s proclamation will be found 
in King’s Appendix. 


pline and to provide for their subsist- 
ence. He had brought from England 
two hundred thousand pounds in mo- 
nej^ and a great quantity of ammuni- 
tion and pi^visions. Pillaging was 
prohibited under severe penalties. At 
the same time supplies were liberally 
dispensed; and all the paymasters of 
regiments were directed to send in 
their accounts without delay, in order 
that there might be no arrears.* 
Thomas Coningsby, Member of Par- 
liament for Leominster, a busy and 
unscrupulous Whig, accompanied the 
King, and acted as Paymaster G-ene- 
ral. It deserves to be mentioned that 
William, at this time, authorised the 
Collector of Customs at Belfast to pay 
every year twelve hundred pounds into 
the hands of some of the principal 
dissenting ministers of Down and An- 
tnm, who were to be trustees for their 
brethren. The King declared that he 
bestowed this sum on the nonconform- 
ist divines, p.irtly as a reward for their 
eminent loyalty to him, and partly as 
a compensation for their recent losses. 
Such was the origin of that donation 
which is still annually bestowed by 
the government on the Presbyterian 
clergy of XJlftter.f 

William was all himself again. His 
spirits, depressed by eighteen months 
passed in dull state, amidst factions 
and intrigues which he but half under- 
stood, rose high as*s«m as he was sur- 
rounded by tents and standards.J It 
was strange to see how rapidly this 
man, so unpopular at Westminster, 
obtained a complete mastery over the 
hearts of his brethren m arms. They 
observed with delight that, infirm as 
he was, he took his share of every 
hard&hipw which they underwent ; that 
he thought more of their comfort than 
of his o^vra; that he sharply repri- 
manded some officers, who were so 
awxious to procure luxuries for his 
table as to forget the wants of the 

* Tniaxe Hihemiomn, 1690. 

t The order addiessed to the Collector of 
Customs will be found m Dr. Beid’s History 
of the Presbyterian Church in. Iieland. 

% “La gajot6 peinte sur son visage,” says 
►Dumont, who saw him at Belfast, “ nous fit 
tout espSrer pour les heureux succ^ de la 
camp^iue.” 

ST 2 
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common soldiers , that he never once, were in mins. Not a human being 
from the day on which he took the field, was to be found near the road, except 
lodged in a house, but, even in the neigh- a few naked and meagre wretches who 
bourhood of cities and palaces, slepiJin had no fodh but the husks of oats, and 
his smaJQ travelhng hut o:]^wood , that who were seen pickmg those husks, 
no solicitations could induce him, on a like chickens, from amidst dust and 
hot day and in ^ a high wind, to move cmders.* Yet, even under such dis- 
out of the choking cloud of dust, which advantages, the natural fertility of the 
overhung the line of inarch, and which country, the rich green of the earth, 
severe^ tried lungs less delicate than the bays and rivers so admirably fitted 
his. Every man under his command for trade, could not 6ut strike the 
became familiar with his looks and King’s observant eye. Perhaps he 
with his voice; for there was not a thought how different ah aspect that 
regiment which he did not inspect unhappy region would have presented 
with minute attention. His pleasant if it had been blessed with such a go- 
looks and sayings were long remem- vemment and such a religion as had 
bered. ^ One brave soldier has recorded made his native Holland the wonder 
in his journal the kind and courteous of the world ; how eniess a succession 
manner in which a basket of the first of pleasure houses, tulip gardens, and 
cherries of the year was accepted from dairy farms would have lined the *road 
him by the King, and the sprightliness j&om Lisburn to Belfast; how many 
with which His Majesty conversed at hundreds of barges would have been 
supper with those who stood round the constantly passing up and down the 
table.* Laggan ; what a forest of masts would 

On the twenty fouith of June, the have bristled in tbe desolate port of 
winuun tenth day after William’s land- Newiy , and what vast warehouses and 
iiigj li© marched southward stately mansions would have covered 
from Loughbrickland with all the space occupied by the noisome 
his forces. He was fully determined alleys of Dundalk. “ The country,” he 
to take the first opportunity of fight- was heard to say, ” is worth ^hting 
ing. Schomberg and several other for.” ” 

officers recommended caution and de- The original intention of James 
lay. But the King answered that he seems to have been to try the 
had not come to Ireland to let the chances of a pitched field on 
grass grow under his feet The event the border between Leinster 
seems to prove tb«fcne judged r%htly and Ulster. But this design was 
as a general. That he judged rightly abandoned, in consequence, apparently, 
as a statesman cannot be doubted. He of the representations of Lauzifti, who, 
knew that the English nation was dis- though very little disposed and very 
contented with the way in which the httle (qualified to conduct a campaign 
war had hitherto been conducted ; that on the Fabian system, had the admo- 
nothing but rapid and splendid success nitions of Louvois still in his ears f 
could revive the enthusiasm of his James, though resolved not to give up 
frienife and quell the spirit^, of his Dubhi without a battle, consented to 
enemies, and that^ a defeat could retreat (SIMie shewjid reach sSme^spot 
scarcely be more injurious fo his fame where ha might have the vantage of 
to Ms interests than a languid and ground. When therefore Wilham’s 
indecisive campaign. r advanced guard reached Dundalk, no- 

The country t^ugh which he ad- thing was, to* be seen of the Irish 
vanced had, during eighteen months, army, except a great doud of dust 
been fearfully wasted both by soldiers which was slowly rolling southwards 
and by Kapparees. The cattle had towards Ardee. The English halted 
been slaughtered : the plantations had 

been cut down : the fences and houses * Story’s Impartial Account. • 

* Story’s Impartial Account; MS. Journal ^ t Lauzun to Louvois, 1690 ; Life of 

pf Colonel Bellingham ; Ihe ILcyal Biaiy* James, u, 393. Orig. Mem, 
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one night near tho ground on which' 
Schomher^s camp had been pitched in 
the preceding year; and many sad 
recollections were awakened by the 
sight of that dreary marsh, the sepul- 
•c£e of thousands of brave men.* 

Still William continued to push for- 
ward, and still the Irish receded before 
hiTn, till, on the morning of Monday, 
the thirtieth of June, his army, march- 
ing in three colbinns, reached tiie sum- 
mit of a rising ground near the southern 
frontier of tSe county of LoutL Be- 
neath lay a valley, now so rich and so 
cheerful that the Englishman who gazes 
on it may imagine lumself to be in one 
of the most highly favoured parts of 
his own highly favoured country. 
Pields of wheat, woodlands, meadows 
bright with daisies and clover, slope 
gently down to the edge of the Boyne. 
That bright and tranq^uil stream, the 
boundary of Louth and Meath? having 
flowed many miles between green banks 
crowned by modem palaces, and by the 
ruined keeps of old Norman barons of 
the pale, is here about to mingle with 
the sea. Eive miles to the west of the 
place from which William looked down 
on the river, now stands, on a verdant 
bank, amidst noble woods, Slane Castle, 
the mansion of the Marquess of Conyng- 
ham. Two miles to the east, a cloud 
of smoke &om factories and steam 
vessels overhangs the busy town and 
port of Drogheda, On the Meath side 
of the Boyne, the ground, still all com, 
grass, flowers, and fohage, rises with a 
gentle swell to an eminence surmoimted 
by a conspicuous tuft of ash trees which 
overshades the mined church and 
desolate graveyard of Donore t 

In the seventeenth century tho land- 
scape presented a very different jispect 
The^trfiftes of art ^d ind'^y were 
few. Scarcely a vessel was on the river 
except those mde coracles of wicker- 
work covered with the skins of horses, 
in which the Celtic pgasajitry fished 
tor trout and salmon. Drogheda, now 
peopled by twenty thousand industrious 

• Story’s Impartial Account ; Dumont MS. 

t Much mteresting information respecting 
the field of tattle and the aurroundmg country 
will be found in Mr Wilde’s pleasing volum* 
entitled “The Beauties of the Boyne and 
Blackwater,” 


inhabitants, was a small knot of narrow, 
crooked, and filthy Unes, encircled by 
a ditch and a mound The houses 
w«re built of wood with high gables 
and projee^g upper stones. Without 
the walls ofxhe town, scarcely a dwell- 
ing was to be seen except at a place 
called Oldbridge. At Oldbridge the 
nver was fordable ; and on the south 
of the ford were a few mud cabins, and 
a single house built of more sohd 
matenals* 

When Wilham caught sight of the 
valley of the Boyne, he could The iri«h 
not suppress an exclamation “iJdat 
and gesture of delight He tt«Boyne 
had been apprehensive that the enemy 
would avoid a decisive action, and would 
protract the war till the autumnal rains 
should return with pestilence in their 
train. He was now at ease It was 
plain that the contest would be sharp 
and short. The pavilion of James was 
pitched on the eminence of Donore. 
The flags of the House of Stuart and 
of the House of Bourbon waved together 
in defiance on the walls of Drogheda. 
All th^southem hank of the river was 
lined by the camp and batteries of the 
hostile army. Thousands of armed 
men were moving about among the 
tents ; and every one, horse soldier or 
foot soldier, Prench or Irish, had a 
white badge in his hat. That colour 
had been chosen in compliment to the 
House of Bourbon. •“lam glad to see 
you, gentlemen, said the ILing, as has 
keen eye surveyed the Irish lines. “ If 
you escape me now the fault will be 
mine.”* 

Each of the contending princes had 
some advantages over his nvaL ^he army 
James, standing on the defen- J«nef 
sive belynd entrenchments, with a river 
before him, had the stronger position *t 

* Memorandum in the handwriting of 
Mexander, Earl of Marchmont. Hedeiived 
ffis information from Lord Selknk, who was 
in 'William’s army. 

t James says (Life, u, 393 Ong. Mem.) that 
the country afforded no better position King, 
in a thanli^ving sermon which he preach^ 
at Dublm after the close of the campaign, 
told his hearers that “ the advantage of the 
post of the Irish was, by all intelligent men, 
reckoned above three to one ” See King’s 
Thanksgiving Sermon, pleached on Nov. 16. 
1690, before the Lcids Justices. This is, no 
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but his troops were inferior both in 
number and in quality to those vhich 
were opposed to him. He probably 
had thirty thousand men, AbonJ a 
third part of this force consistca of 
excellent French infantry Snd excellent 
Irish cavalry. But the rest of his army 
was the scoff of all Europe. The Irish 
dragoons were bad; the Irish foot 
worse. It was said that their ordinary 
way of fighting was to discharge their 
pieces once, and then to run away 
bawling “Quarter,” and “Murder,” 
Their inefficiency was, m that age, com- 
monly imputed, both by their enemies 
and by their allies, to natural poltroon- 
ery. How little ground there was for such 
an imputation has since been signally 
proved by many brave achievements in 
every part of the globe. It ought 
indeed, even in the seventeenth century, 
to have occurred to reasonable men, 
that a race which furnished some of 
the best horse soldiers in the world, 
would certainly, with judicious train- 
ing, furnish good foot soldiers. But 
the Insh foot soldiers had not merely 
not been well trained: they Ij^d been 
elaborately ill trained. The greatest 
of our generals repeatedly and em- 
phatically declared that even the ad- 
mirable army which fought its way, 
under his command, from Torres Vedras 
to Toulouse, would, if he had suffered 
it to contract habits of pillage, have 
become, in a fewr-^eets, unfit for all 
military purposes. What then was 
likely to be the character of troops who, 
from the day on which they enlisted, 
were not merely permitted, but invited, 
to supply the deficiencies of pay by 
marauding? They were, as might 
have been expected, a mere mob, furious 
indeed, and clamorous in theij zeal for 
the cause which they had espoused, 
but incapable of opposing'*a stedfast 
resistance to a well ordered force. In 
truth, all that the discipline, if it is fo 
be so called, of James’s army had done 
for the Celtic kerne had been to debase 

doubt, an absurd exaggeration. But H. de la 
Hoguette, one of the principal French officers i 
wbo was present at the battle of the Boyne, 
informed Louvois that the Irish aimy occu- 
pied a good defensive position. Better of La 

Hoguette from Lunenck, 1600, 


and enervate him. After eighteen 
months of nominal soldiership, he was 
positively farther from being a soldier 
than on the day on which he quitted 
his hovel for the camp. 

William had under his command 
near thirty six thousand men, 
bom in many lands, and speak- 
ing many tongues. Scarcely 
one Protestant Church, scarcely one 
Protestant nation, waiT unrepresented 
in the army which a strange senes of 
events had brought to "fight for the 
Protestant religion in the remotest 
island of the west. About half the 
troops were natives of England. Or- 
mond was there with the Life Guards, 
and Oxford with the Blues. Sir John 
Lanier, an officer who had acquired 
military experience on the Continent, 
and whose prudence was held in high 
esteem, was at the head of the Queen’s 
regiment of horse, now the First Dra- 
goon Guards. There were Beaumont’s 
foot, who had, in defiance of the man- 
date of James, refused to admit Irish 
papists among them, and Hastings’s 
foot, who had, on the disastrous day of 
Ehlliecrankie, mamtamed the nulitaay 
reputation of the Saxon race. There 
were the two Tangier battalions, 
hitherto known only by deeds S' vio- 
lence and rapine, but destined to begin 
on the following morning a long career 
of glory. Two fine English regiments, 
which had been m the service of the 
States General, and had often looted 
death m the face under Williaai.’s lead- 
ing, followed him in this campaign, 
not only as their general, but as their 
native King. They now rank as the 
fifth and sixth of the line. The former 
was led by an officer who had no skill 
in th^higher parts of militaiy science,, 
but vmdWthe v^le army alloy^'d to 
be the bravest of all the brave, John 
Cutts, The Scotch footguards marched 
under the command of their eountiy- 
man James JDouglas. Conspicuous 
among t£e Dutch troops were Port- 
land’s and GinkeU’s Horse, and Solmes’s 
Blue regiment, consisting of two thou- 
sand of the finest infantry in Europe. 
Germany had sent to the Celd some 
jf* w^amors sprung from her noblest houses. 
Pnnce George of Hesse Darmstadt, a 
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gallant youth, vlio was serdug his ap- 
prenticeship in the mihtaiy art, rode 
near the ]^g. A strong brigade of 
Danish mercenaries was ccftnmanded 
by Duke Charles Frederic of Wurtem- 
berg. It was reported that of all the 
solders of William these were most 
dreaded by the Irish. For centuries 
of Saxon domination had not effaced 
the recollection of the Yiolence and 
cruelty of the i^andinavian sea kings , 
and an ancient prophecy that the Danes 
would one day destroy the children of 
the soil was still repeated with super- 
stitious horror.* Among the foreign 
auxiliaries were a Brandenburg regi- 
ment and a Finland regiment. But m 
that great array, so variously composed, 
were two bodies of men animated by a 
spirit pemliarly fierce and implacable, 
the Huguenots of France thirsting for 
the blood of the French, and the Eng- 
hshiy of Ireland impatient to temple 
down the Irish. The ranks of Sie 
refugees had been effectually purged of 
spies and traitors, and were now made 
up of men such as had contended in 
the preceding century against the power 
of the House of Valois and the genius 
of the House of Lorraine. ALL the 
boldest spirits of the unconquerable 
colony had repaired to William’s camp. 
Mitchelbume was there with the stub- 
born defenders of Londonderry, and 
Wolseley with the warriors who had 
raised the unanimous shout of ** Ad- 
vance” on the day of Hewton Butler, 
Sir Albert Conyngham, the ancestor 
of the noble family whose seat now 
overlooks the field of battle, had brought 
from the neighbourhood of Lough Erae 
a regiment of dragoons which still 
glories in the name of Enniskillen, and 
which has proved on the shore^f the 
Euxftie •that it h^ not de^^erated 
since the day of the Boyne.'t 
Walker, notwithstanding* his ad- 
vanced age and ms peaceful 
no?Bi! profession, accompanied the 
DMT^/ac- 0^ LondonJerrJ, and tried 
coini)aniei to animate their zeal by ex- 
earmy. example. He 

» Luttrell’s Diary, March 1690. • 

t See thf Histoncal records of the Regi- 
ments of tho British 01 my, and Story’s list of 
the army of Wilhara as it passed in review, ai 
Finglass, a west after tho battle. 


was now a great prelate. Ezekiel 
Hopkins had &en refuge ftom Popish 
persecutors and Presbyterian rebels in 
th^ity of London, hii brought him- 
sell to swear allegiance to the govern- 
ment, had dfetamed a cure, and had 
died in the performance of the humble 
duties of a parish pnest.* WUliam, on 
his march through Louth, learned that 
the rich see of Derry was at his disposal 
He instantly made choice of Walker to 
be the new Bishop. The brave old 
man, during the few hours of life which 
remained to him, was overwhelmed 
with salutations and congratulations. 
Unhappily he had, during the siege in 
which he had so highly distinguished 
himself, contracted a passion for war; 
and he easily persuaded himself thaf^ 
in indulging this passion, he was dis- 
charging a duty to his country and his 
religion. He ought to have remem- 
bered that the peculiar circumstances 
which had justified him in becoming a 
combatant had ceased to exist, and 
that, in a disciplined army led by 
generals of long experience and great 
fame, ^ fighting divine was likely to 
give less help than scandal The Bishop 
Sect was determined to be wherever 
danger was ; and the way in which he 
exposed himself excited the extreme 
disgust of his royal patron, who hated 
a meddler almost as much as a coward. 
A soldier who ran away &om a battle 
and a gownsman ‘^j^o pushed himself 
into a battle were the two objects 
, which most strongly excited Wil]iam*8 
spleen. 

It was still early in the day. The 
King rode slowly along the 
northern bank of the river, and wcon- 
dosely examined the position 
of the Irish, from whom he was 
sometimes separated by an interval of 
little more than two hundred feet. He 
was accompanied by Schomberg, Or- 
mond, Sidney, Solmes, Prince Q-eorge 
of Hesse, Coningsby, and others. 
“ Their army is but small said one 
of the Dutch officers. Indeed it did 
not appear to consist of more than six- 
teen thousand men. But it was well 

* See his lE^eral Sermon preached at tho - 
ohnreh of St. Mary AJdeimory on the lS4th of 
June 1690, 
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Imown, from tJit* i*e]jorS3 brought by taken effect; for the King sank down 
deserters, that many Regiments were for a moment on his horse’s neck. A 
concealed from view by the undulations yell of exultation rose from the Iiush 
of the ground ‘ They may be stroller camp. The English and their allies 
than they look,” said william; “but, were in dismay. Solmes flung hunself 
weak or strong, I wiU sdon know all prostrate on the earth, and burst into 
about them.” * tears. But William’s deportment soon 

At length he alighted eta spot nearly reassured his friends. “There is no 
opposite to Oldbndge, sate down on the harm done,” he said : “ but the bullet 
turf to rest himself and called for came qmte near enough.” Coningsby 
breakfast. The sumpter horses were put his handkerchief t€ the wound : a 
unloaded: the canteens were opened, sui^eon was sent for; a plaster was 
and a tablecloth was spread on the applied , and the King, aS soon as the 
grass. The place is marked by an dressing was finished, rode round all 
obebsk, built while many veterans who the posts of his army amidst loud ac- 
could well remember the events of that clamations. Such was the eneigy of 
‘day were still living his spirit that, m spite of his feeble 

While WilHam was at his repast, a health, in spite of his recent hurt, he 
winiamb group of horsemen appeared was that day nineteen hours on horse- 
‘irooiuied on the oppo- back.* 

site shore. Among them his attendants A cannonade was kept np on both 
could discern some who had once been sides till the evening. William observed 
conspicuous at reviews in Hyde Park with especial attention the efiect pro- 
and at balls in the gallery of White- dueed by the Irish shots on the English 
hall, the youthful Berwick, the small, regiments which had never been in 
fairhaired Lauzun, !3^r2onnel, once action, and dedared himself satisfied 
admired by maids of honour as the with the result. **A11 is right,” he 
modelofmanly vigour and beagty, but said* “they stand fire well.” Long 
now bent down by years and cnppled after sunset he made a final inspection 
•hygout, and, overtopping dl, the stately of his forces by torchlight, and gave 
head of Sar&field ^ orders that every thing should be^eady 

The chiefs of the L*Lh army soon for forcing a passage across the river 
discovered that the person who, sur- on the morrow. Every soldier was to 
rounded by a splendid circle, was put a green bough in his hat. The 
breakf^ting on the OT-pciite bank, was baggage and great coats were to be left 
the Prince of Oraa^ They sent for under a guard. The word was West- 
artilleiy. Two field pieces, screened minster 

from view by a troo£5 oi Gav«iliy, were The King’s resolution to attack the 
brought down almost 1 o the brmk of Irish was not approved by all bis lien- 
the river, and placed behind a hedge, tenants. Schombei^, in particular, 
William, who had just risen from his pronounced the experiment too hazard- 
meal, and was again in the saddle, was ous, and, when his opinion was over- 
the mark of both guns The first shot ruled, retired to his tent in no very 
struck one of the hoist irs o^ Prince ^odl^pnour. When the order of battle 
George of Hesse, and brought his horse was deli%red to him, he mutt&ed^Siat 
to the ground^ ' Ah cried the King; he had been more used to give such 
“the poor Prince i- killed-” As the orders than to receive them. Porthis 
words passed hib lip*, he was himse^^ httle fit of snllenness, very pardonable 
hit by a second boll, a, sixponnder. It in a generjjJ wjio had won great vic- 
merely tore his coat, grazed his shoulder, tories when his master was still a child, 
and drew two or three ounces of blood 

Both armies saw that the shot had « i^ndon Gazette, July 7. 1690, Story’s 
* Story’s Impartial ; History of the Impartial History; History of the Wars m 

.Wars m Irelana hy an Offlesr of the Eoyal Inland by an Officer of the B^al Army ; 

TT X ^ ^ , Jane .'JO i^arcissua Luttrell’sDiaxy ; LordMarchmont's 

Army; Won to ihf* states 03neraa, Memorandum; Burnet, n. 50. and Thanks- 

^690, gi^ng Sermon , Dumont MS. 
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the brave veteran made, on the follow- 
ing morning, a noble atonement. 

The first of July dawned, a day 
Battle of vhieh has never sincerretumed 
the Boyne, ‘without exciting stroBg emo- 
tions of ve^ different kinds in the 
two populations which divide Ireland. 
The sun rose bright and cloudless. 
Soon after four both armies were in 
motion. William ordered his right 
wing, under the<«ommand of Meinhart 
Sehomberg, one of the Duke’s sons, to 
march to the^ bridge of Slane, some 
miles up the river, to cross there, and 
to turn the left flank of the Irish army. 
Meinhart Sehomberg was assisted by 
Portland and Douglas. James, antici- 
pating some such design, had already 
sent to the bridge a regiment of dra- 
goons, commanded by Sir Neil O’Neil. 
O’Ned behaved himself like a brave 
gentleman* but he soon received a 
mortal wound : his men fled ; ard. the 
English right wing passed the river. 

This move made TiAnTn-n uneasy. 
What if the English right wing should 
get into the rear of the army of James ? 
About four miles south of the Boyne 
was a place called Duleek, where the 
road to Dublin was so narrow, that two 
cars could not pass each other, and 
where T5!a both sides of the road lay a 
morass which afforded no firm footing 
If Meinhart Schombeig should occupy 
this spot, it would be impossible for the 
Irish to retreat They must either 
conquer, or be cut off to a man. Dis- 
turbed by this apprehension, theErench 
general marched with his countrymen 
and with Sarsfield’s horse in the direc- 
tion of Slane Bridge. Thus the fords 
near Oldbridge were left to be defended 
by the Irish alone. 

It was now near ten o’clock. W^iam 
put hjwaseV at the heq^f his le#'!^ing, 
which was composed exclusively of 
cavalry, and prepared to pass the nver 
not far above Drogheda. The centre of 
his army, which consisted almost ex- 
clusively of foot, was entruste'd to the 
command of Sehomberg, and was mar- 
shalled opposite to Oldbridge At Old- 
bridge had been collected the whole 
Irish armyf foot, dragoons, and horse, 
Sarsfield’s regiment alone excepted 
The Meath bank bristled with pikes 


and bayonets. A fortification had been 
made by French engineers ont of the 
hedges and buildings; and a breast 
wo3§ had been thrown up close to the 
water side.* Tyreonnel was there ; and 
nnder him w2re Eichard EEamilton and 
Antrim. 

Sehomberg gave the word. Solmes’s 
Blues were the first to move They 
marched gallantly, with drums beating, 
to the brmk of the Boyne Then the 
drums stopped, and the men, ten 
abreast, descended into the water. 
Next plunged Londonderry and En- 
niskillen. A little to the left of Lon- 
donderry and Enniskillen, CaiUemot 
crossed, at the head of a long column 
of French refugees. A little to the left 
of CaiUemot and his refugees, the mam 
body of tbe English infantry struggled 
through the river, up to their armpits 
in water. StiU further down the stream 
the Danes found another ford. In a few 
minutes the Boyne, for a quarter of a 
mile, was alive with muskets and green 
boughs. 

It was not till the assailants had 
reached ^le middle of the channel that 
they became aware of the whole diffi- 
culty and danger of the service in 
which they were engaged. They had 
as yet seen little more than half the 
hostile army. Now whole regiments of 
foot and horse seemed to start out of 
the earth. A wild shout of defiance 
rose from the whol^ shore * during one 
moment the event seemed doubtful; 
bnt the Protestants pressed resolutely 
forward , and in another moment the 
whole Irish line gave way. Tyreonnel 
looked on in helpless despair. He did 
not want personal courage: but his 
military skJl was so smaU that he 
hardly e'^er reviewed his regiment in 
the Phcenix Park without committing 
some blunder ; and to rally the ranks 
which were breaking aU round him was 
no^sk for a general who had survived 
the energy of his body and of bis mind, 
and yet had stiU the rudiments of his 
profession to leam. Several of his best 
officers feU while vainly endeavouring 
to prevail on their soldiers to look the 
Dutch Blues in the face Eichard 

t 

* La Hoguette to Louvois, X690. 
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Hamilton ordered a body of foot to 
fall on the French refugees, who were 
still deep m water. He led the way, 
and, accompanied by some courageous 
gentlemen, advanced, swprd in hand, 
into the river. But nei&er his com- 
mands nor his example could infuse 
valour into that mob of cowstealers 
He was left almost alone, and retired 
from the bank in despair. Further 
down the river, Antrim’s division ran 
like sheep at the approach of the Eng- 
lish column. Whole regiments flung 
away arms, colours, and cloaks, and 
scampered off to the hills without 
st riking a blow or firing a shot.* 

It required many years and many 
heroic exploits to take away the re- 
proach which that ignommious rout 

* That I have done no injustice to the Irish 
infantry and dragoons will appear from the 
accounts tv Inch the French officers who were 
at the Boyne sent to their government and 
their families. La Hoguette, writing hastily 
to Louvois on the ^th of July, says : “ Je 
vous diray soulement, Monseignenr, que nous 
n’avons pas est6 battus, mais que les ennemys 
ont cha£^ devant eux les trouppes Irlandoises 
oomme des xnoutons, sans avOir essayS un seul 
coup de mousquet.” 

Writing some weeks later more fully from 
limoick, he says, ** J’en meurs de houte.** 
He admits that it would have been no easy 
matter to wm the battle, at best. ** Mais il 
est vray aussi,” he adds, “ que les Irlandoisne 
firent pas la momdre resistance, et pliSrent 
sans tirer un seul coup.” Zurlauben, Ciolonel 
of one of the finest regiments m the French 
service, wrote to the ^ame effect, but did jus- 
tice to the courag^ot the Irish horse, Tvhom 
La Hoguette does not mention 

There is at the French War Office a letter 
hastily Borawled by Boisselean, Lauzun’s se- 
cond m command, to his wife after thebatide. 
He wrote thus ; “ Je me porte bien, ma ohdre 
feme He t’mqnieste jias de moy. Hos Irlan- 
dois n’ont rien fait qm vaiUe. Us ont tous 
lach6 le pi6.” 

Desgngny, writmg on the IJth of July, 
assigns several reasons for the defeat, “ La 
premiSre et la plus forte est la fmte des Irlan- 
dois qm sont en y£nt6 de& gens gnx lesqnels il 
ne faut pas compter de tout.’’ In the same 
letter he says : “H n’est pas naturel de croire 
qu’nne armfie de vmgt cinq mille homme^ui 
paroi^it de la meiUeure volont6 du mome, 
et qui di la veue des ennemis faisoit des cns 
de joye, dfit gtre entigrement d^faite sans 
avoir tix6 l’€p€e et un seul coup de mousquet 
n y aen tel regiment tout entier qm a laissfi 
ses habits, ses armes, et ses drapeamc sur le 
champ de bataiUe, et a gagnS les montagues 
avec ses ofiloiers.” 

I looked m vam for the despatch m whicl® 
Lauzun must have given Louvois a detailed 
account of the battle. 


left on the Irish name. Yet, even before 
the day closed, it was abxmdantly 
proved that the reproach was unjust. 
Richard Hamilton put himself at the 
head of the caval^, and, under his 
command, they made a gallant, though 
an unsuccessful attempt to retrieve the 
day. They maintained a desperate fight 
in the bed of the river wim Solmes^s 
Blues. They drove the Danish hngade 
back into the streanC They fell im- 
petuously on the Huguenot regiments, 
which, not being provided with pikes, 
then ordinarily used by foot to repel 
horse, began to give ground. CaiUe- 
mot, whde encouraging his fellow 
exiles, received a mortal wound in the 
thigh. Four of his men carried him 
back across the ford to his tent. As 
he passed, he continued to urge forward 
the rear ranks which were still up to 
the breast in the water. “ On ; on ; 
my la<i!& I To glory I to glory I ** Sehom- 
berg, who had remained on the northeim 
banlq and who had thence watched the 
progress of his troops with the eye of a 
general, now thought that the emergency 
required from him the personal exertion 
of a soldier Those who stood about 
him besought him in vain to put on his 
cuirass. Without defensive ardour he 
rode through the nver, and rallied the 
refugees whom the fall of CaiUemot 
had dismayed. “ Come on,” he cried in 
French, pointing to the Popish squa- 
drons ; “ come on, gentlemen : there 
are your persecutors.*’ Those were his 
last words. As he spoke, a«band of 
Irish horsemen rushed upon him and 
encircled him for a moment. When 
they retired, he was on the ground. 
His friends raised him; but he was 
already a corpse. Two sabre wounds 
wera^n his head ; and a bullet from a 
carbinliwas lodged in his nedk. Almost 
at the same moment Walker, while 
exhorhig the colonists of Ulster to play 
the men, was shot dead. During near 
half an Jiouj the battle continued to 
rage along the southern shore of the 
nver. All was smoke, diist> and dm. 
Old soldiers were heard to say that 
they had seldom seen sharper work in 
the Low Countries. But,yast at this 
conjuncture, William came up with the 
left wing. He had found much diffi- 
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cultj in crossing. The tide was running 
fast His charger had been forced to 
swina, and had been almost lost in the 
mud. As soon as the King was on firm 
ground he took his sword in his left 
hand, — for his right arm was stifiP with 
his wound and his bandage, — and led 
his men to the place where the fight 
was the hottest. His arrival decided 
the fate of the day Yet the Irish horse 
retired fighting obstinately. It was 
longremembered among theProtestants 
of Ulster that^ in the midst of the tu- 
mult, Wilham rode to the head of the 
Ennifskilleners. will you do 

for me?” he cried. He was not imme- 
diately recognised; and one trooper, 
taking him for an enemy, was about to 
fiire. William gently put aside the 
carbine. “What,” said he, “do you 
not know your hiends ? ” “ It is His 
Majesty said the Colonel The ranks 
of sturdy Protestant yeomen set up a 
shout of joy. “ Gentlemen, said Wil- 
liam, “you shall be my guards to 
day. I have heard much of you. Tet 
me see something of you,” One of the 
most remarkable pecuhanties of this 
man, ordinarily so saturnine and re- 
served, was that danger acted on him 
like "^ne, opened his heart, loosened 
his tongue, and took away all appear- 
ance of constraint from his manner. 
On this memorable day he was seen 
wherever the peril was greatest, ^ One 
hall struck the cap of his pistol: 
another carried o£F the heel of his jack- 
boot : but his heutenants in vain im- 
plore^ him to retire t6 some station 
from which he could give his orders 
without exposing a life so valuable to 
Europe. His troops, animated by his 
example, gamed ground fast The 
Irish cavalry made their last sta^d at 
a hotSe Called Plottvv Castle, Jfibout a 
mile and a half south of Oldbridge. 
There the Enni&killeners were repelled 
with the loss of fifty men, and were 
hotly pursued, till Wilhaip. rajjded them 
and turned the chase back. In this 
encounter E-ichard Hamilton, who had 
done all that could be done by valour 
to retrieve a reputation foifeited by 
perfidy,* 'vTas severely wounded, taken 

* Latizun wiote to Seignelay, July |§. 1690, 
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prisoner, and instantly brought, through 
the smoke and over the carnage, before 
the prince whom he had foully wronged. 
Onn^no occasion did the character of 
William show itself m a more striking 
manner, this busmess over?” he 
said ; “ or will your horse make more 
fight?” “On my honour. Sir,” an- 
swered Hamilton, “ I believe that they 
will.” “Your honour!” muttered 
William; “your honour!” That half 
suppressed exclamation was the only 
revenge which he condescended to take 
for an injury for which many sove- 
reigns, fer more afiPable and gracious 
m their ordinary deportment, wo^d 
have exacted a temble retribution. 
Then, restraining himself he ordered 
his own surgeon to look to the hurts of 
the captive.* 

And now the battle was over. Ha- 
milton was mistaken in thinking that 
his horse would continue to ^hh 
■y^ole troops had been cut to pieces. 
One fine raiment had only thirty un- 
wounded men left It was enough that 
these gallant soldiers had disputed th& 
field tilj they were left without sup- 
port, or hope, or guidance, tiU theu? 
bravest leader was a captive, and till 
their Eling had fled 

Whether James had owed his early 

** Biebaxd Amilton a 6t6 fait prisonnier, faisant 
fort bien son devoir." 

* My chief xnatenaJh* for the history of this 
battle are Story’s Impartial Account and^ 
Continuation; the Hirtory of the Wax in 
Irel^d by an OfBcer of the Royal Army ; the* 
despatches in the Rrench Wax Office ; The 
Life of James, Ong. Mem. ; Burnet, ii. 50. 
60. ; ITarcissns Lnttrell’s Ihary ; the Londozi 
G^tte of July 10, 1690 ; the Despatches of 
Hop and Baden , a narrative probably drawn, 
up by Portland, which William sent to the 
States General ; Portland’s private letter to 
Melville ; Captam Richardson's Narrative and 
map of the battle ; the Dumont MS . and the 
Bellingham MS. I have also seen an account 
of the battle m a Diary kept in bad Latin and 
in an almost undecipherable hand by one of 
tlM beaten army who seems to have been a. 
b^ge schoolmaster turned Captain. This 
Diary was kindly lent to me by Mr. Walker,* 
to whom it belongs. The writer rdates the 
misfortunes of tus country in a style of which 
a short specimen may suffice : “ 1 July, 1699. 
O diem ilium infandum, cum mimici x>otiti 
sunt pass apud Oldbndge et nos circumdede- 
runt et fregerunt prope Plotbm. Hino onmee 
ffugimus Dublm versus Ego mecum tuU Cap 
Moore et Georgium Ogle, et venixnus hap 
nooce Dub.” 
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reputation for valour to accident and 
night of flattery, or wlietlier, as lie 
jainei advanced in life, his cliar^ter 
underwent a change, may be doubted. 
But it is certain that, inCis youth, he 
was generally believed to possess, not 
merely that average measure of forti- 
tude which qualifies a soldier to go 
through a campaign without disgrace, 
but that high and serene intrepidity 
which is the virtue of great com- 
manders.* It is equally certain that, in 
his later years, he repeatedly, at conjunc- 
tures such as have often inspired timo- 
rous and dehcate women with heroic 
courage, showed a pusillanimous anxiety 
about his personal safety Of the most 
powerful motives which can induce 
human beings to encounter peril none 
was wanting to him on the day of the 
Boyne. The eyes of contending nations 
and churches, of friends devoted to his 
cause and of enemies eager to witness 
his humiliation, were fixed upon him 
He had, m his own opinion, sacred 
rights to maintain and cruel wrongs to 
revenge. He was a King come to fight 
for three kingdoms. He wsls a father 
come to fight for the birthright of his 
child. He was a zealous Eoman Catho- 
lic, come to fight in the hohest of cru- 
sades If all this was not enough, he 
saw, from the secure position which he 
occupied on the height of Honore, a 
sight which, it migh^ have been thought, 
would have roused the most torpid of 
mankind to emulation He saw his 
•rival, weak, sickly, wounded, swimming 
the river, struggling through the mud, 
►leadmg the charge, stopping the flight, 
grasping the sword with the left hand, 
managing the bridle with a bandaged 
arm But none of these things moved 
•that sluggish and ignoble nafore. He 
watched, from a safe distance, the be- 
ginning of the battle on vbich his fate 
and the fate of his race depended. W^n 
it became dear that the day was going 

* See Pepys’s Diary, June 4. 1C04. “ lie 
tella me aWe all ol the Duke of Yoik, that 
he U8 more himself, and more of ]udgiuent is 
at hand in him, in the middle of a desperate 
a^TP-ice than at other tunes ” Claiendon re- 
•peatedly says the same. Swift wrote on the 
margin of his copy of Claiendon, m one place,l , 
^‘How old was he (James) when he turned 
Papist and a cowaid’” — m another, “He 
proved a cowaidU Popish king.” 


against Ireland, he was seized with an 
apprehension that his flight might be 
intercepted, and galloped towards Bub- 
Im He was escorted by a bodyguard 
under the command of Sarsfield, who 
had, on that day, had no opportunity 
of displaying the skill and courage 
which his enemies allowed that he pos- 
sessed.* The French auxihaiies, who 
had been employed thr whole morning 
in keeping William’s nght wing in 
cheek, covered the flight^ of the beaten 
army. They were indeed in some 
danger of bemg broken and swept away 
by the torrent of runaways, all pressmg 
to get first to the pass of Buleek, and 
were forced to fire repeatedly on these 
despicable allies f The retreat wai^ 
however, effected with less loss than 
might have been expected. For even 
the admirers of WiUiam owned that 
ho di(fc not show in the pursuit the 
energy which even his detractors ac- 
knowledged that he had shown m the 
battle. Perhaps his physical infirmi- 
ties, his hurt, and the fatigue which he 
had undergone, had made him inca- 
pable of bodily or mental exertion. Of 
the last forty hours he had passed thirty 
five on horseback. Schomber^, who 
might have supplied his place, ^ms no 
more. It was said in the camp that 
the King could not do eveiy thing, and 
that what was not done by him was not 
done at all 

The slaughter had been less than on 
any battle field of equal im-^ 
portance and celebrity. Of the tho two 
Irish only about fifteen hundred 

» The P6re Orleans mentions that Sarsfield 
accompanied James. The battle of the Boyne 
had scarcely been fought when it was made 
the ^ject of a drama, the Royal Phght, or 
the (jf^auest of Ireland, a Farce#;! (!£>#' No- 
thing more execr^fe was ever vntten, even 
lor Dartlmlomew Fair But it deserves to be 
remarked\hat, in this wi etched piece, though 
the Irish generally are represented as pol- 
troons, an exception is made in favour of 
Sarsfield ^“Tlvs fdlow,” says James, aside, 
“ will make me valiant, I think, in spite of 
my teeth.” “ Curse of my stars ’ ” says Sars- 
fleld, after the battle. “ That I must be de- 
tached I I would have wiested victory out of 
heietic Fortune’s hands.” 

t Both La Hoguette and Zicrlauhen m- 
fonned their government that it had been 
necesfcaiy to fiie on the Irish fugitives, who 
would otherwise have thrown the French 
lanks mto confusion. 




had fallen * but they were almost all 
caTaliy, the flower of the army, brave 
and well disciphned men, whose place 
could not easily be supplied. 'William 
gave stnct orders that there should be 
no unnecessary bloodshed, and enforced 
those orders by an act of laudable se- 
Terity One of his soldiers, after the 
flght was over, butchered three defence 
less Irishmen who asked for quarter. 
The King ordert^ the murderer to be 
hanged on the spot.* 

The loss of The conquerors did not 
exceed five hundred men : but among 
them was the first captain in Europe 
To his corpse every honour was paid 
The only cemetery m which so Slus- 
trious a warrior, slain in arms for the 
liberties and religion of England, could 
properly be laid was that venerable 
Abbey, hallowed by the dust of many 
generations of princes, heroes, and poets- 
It was announced that the bravt? vete- 
ran would have a public funeral at 
Westminster In the mean time bis 
corpse was embalmed with such skill 
as could be found in the camp, and was 
deposited m a leaden coflin.t 

Walker was treated less respectfully. 
William thought him a busybody who 
had be^ properly punished for running 
into danger without any call of duty, 
and expressed that feeling, with cha- 
racteristic bluntness, on the field of 
battle. “ Sir,” said an attendant, “ the 
Bishop of Derry has been killed bjr a 
shot at the ford.” “What took him 
there ? ” growled the King 

The victorious army advanced that 
day to Duleek, and passed the warm 
summer night there under the open 
sky. The tents and the baggage wag- 
gons were still on the north of the river. 
William’s coach had been brough^ver, 
and life sl^pt in it ^nrounded^oy his 
Fall of soldiers. On the following day, 
Droehoda Drogheda surrenderef without 
a blow, and the garrison, thirteen hun- 
dred strong, marched out jinajmed f 

Meanwhile Dublin had been in vio- 
stite of commotion. On the thir- 

Dubhn. tieth of Jime it was known 

* Baden to»!Van Citters, July 1C90. 

t New and Perfect Journal, 1690 ; Luttardl’s 
Diar7. 

t Story ; London Gazette, July 10. 1690. 


that the armies were face to face with 
the Boyne between them, and that a 
battle was almost inevitable. The news 
thatcWilliam had been woimded came 
that evening. The first report was that 
the wound w^ mortal. It was be- 
lieved, and confidently repeated, that 
the usurper was no more ; and, before 
the truth was known, couriers started 
bearing the glad tidings of his death 
to the French ships which lay in the- 
ports of Munster. From daybreak on 
the first of July the streets of Dublin 
were filled with persons eagerly asking 
and telling news. A thousand wild 
rumours wandered to and fro among 
the crowd. A fleet of men of war 
under the white flag had been seen 
from the hill of Howth. An army 
commanded by a Marshal of France- 
had landed in Kent. There had been 
hard fighting at the Boyne: but the- 
Irish had won the day: the English 
right wmg had been routed: the Prmee 
of Orange was a prisoner. While the 
Eoman Catholics heard and repeated 
these stones in all the places of public- 
resort, tl^ few Protestants who were 
still out of prison, afraid of being tom 
to pieces, shut themselves up in their 
inner chambers But, towards five iu 
the afternoon, a few runaways on tired 
horses came straggling in with evil 
tidings. By six it was known that all 
was lost Soon after sunset, James, 
escorted by two hundred cavalry, rode 
into the Castle. At the threshold he 
was met by the wife of Tyrconnel, once 
the gay and beautiful Fanny Jennings,, 
the loveliest coquette in the bnllianfr 
Whitehall of the Restoration To her 
the vanquished King had to announce 
the ruin of her fortunes and of his own. 
And now-the tide of fugitives came in 
fast. TiU midnight all the northern 
avenues of ^e capital were choked by 
trams of cars and by bauds of dragoons, 
spfsit with running and riding, and 
begrimed with dust. Some had lost 
their fire arms, and some their swords. 
Some were disfigured by recent wounds. 
At two in the morning Dublin was still : 
but, before the early dawn of midsum- 
mer, the sleepers were roused by the 
"^eal of trumpets ; and the horse, who 
had, on the preceding day, so well sup- 
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ported the honoxir of their country, 
came pounng through the streets, with 
ranks fearfollj thinned, yet preserving, 
even in that extremity, some slzoif? of 
military order. Two hours later Lau- 
gun's drums were heaffi; and the 
Prench regiments, in unbroken array, 
marched into the city.* Many thought 
that, with such a force, a stand might 
still be made. But, before six o’clock, 
the Lord Mayor and some of the prm- 
cipal Koman Cathohc citizens were 
summoned in haste to the Castle. 
James took leave of them with a speech 
which did him little honour. He had 
often, he said, been warned that Irish- 
men, however well they might look, 
would never acquit themselves well on 
a field of battle ; and he had now found 
that the warning ^as but too true. He 
had been so unfortunate as to see him- 
self in less than two years abandoned 
by two armies. His English troops 
had not wanted courage : but they had 
wanted loyalty. His Insh troops were, 
no doubt, attached to his cause, which 
was their own. But, as soon as they 
were brought front to fiont^with an 
«nemy, they ran away. The loss in* 
deed had been little. More shame for 
those who had fled with so little loss 
“ I will never command an Irish army 
again I must shift for myself ; and 
so must you ” After thus reviling his 
soldiers for being tlie rabble which his 
own mismanageieent had made them, 
and for following the example of cow- 
ardice which he had himself set them, 
he uttered a few words more worthy 
of a King. He knew, he said, that 
some of his adherents had declared 
that they would bum Dubhn down 
rather than suffer it to fall into the 
hands of the English. Suqh an act 
would disgrace him in the eyes of all 
mankind: for nobody wohld beheve 
that his friends would venture so far 
without hia sanction. Such an i»ct 
wotdd also draw on those who com- 
mitted it severities which otherwise 
they had^ no cause to apprehend : for 
inhumanity to vanquished enemies was 
not among the faults of the Pnnce of 
Orange. For these reasons James 

4 

* True and Perfect Journal ; Villore Hiber- 
Dicnin ; Story's Impartial History. 


charged his hearers on their allegiance 
neither to sack nor to destroy the city.* 
He then took his departure, 
crossed tife Wicklow hills with aips to 
all speed, and never stopped 
till he was fifty miles from Dublin. 
Scarcely had he alighted to take some 
refreshment when he was scared by an 
absurd report that the pursuers were 
close upon him. He started again, 
rode hard all night, £hd gave orders 
that the bridges should be pulled down 
behind him. At sunrii^ on the third 
of July he reached the harbour of 
Waterford. Thence he went by sea to 
Kinsdle, where he embarked on board 
of a French frigate, and sailed for 
Brest.f 

After his departure the confusioii 
in Dublm increased hourly. 

During the whole of the day S-SSated 
which followed the battle, fly- 
ing fdCit soldiers, weary and 
soiled with travel, were con- **^‘*^“ 
stantly coming in. Eoman Catholic 
citizens, with their wives, their families 
and their household stuff, were con- 
stantly going out In some parts of 
the capital there was still an appear- 
ance of martial order and preparedness. 
G-uards were posted at the gat^ : the 
Castle was occupied by a strong body of 
troops ; and it was generally supposed 
that the enemy would not be admitted 
without a struggle. Indeed some swag- 
gerers, who had, a few hours before, 
run from the breastwork at Oldbridge 
without drawing a trigger, now swore 
that they would lay the town in ashes 
rather than leave it to the Prince of 
Orange. But towards the evening Tyr- 
connel and Lauzun collected all their 
forces, and marched out of the city by 
the i^d leading to that vast sheopwalk 
which'%xtends 4>-»2r the tabfe Iffnd of 
Kildare Instantly the face of things 
in Dublm was changed. The Protest- 
ants every where came forth from their 
hidingpl^pes Some of them entered 
the houses of their persecutors and 
demanded arms. The doors of the 

* Story ; True and Perfect Journal ; Lon- 
don Gazette, July 10. 161)0; B«ruet, ii. 51. ; 
Lc he's Anev^er to King. 

t Life of James, ii. 404, Ong. Mem.; 
Monthly Mercury for August, 1690. 
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prisons were opened. The Bishops of 
Meath and Limenck, Doctor 
and others, who had long-held the 
doctrine of passive obedience, but who 
had at len^ been converted by op- 
pression into moderate Whigs, formed 
themselves into a provisional govern- 
ment, and sent a messenger to William’s 
camp, with the news that Dubhn was 
prepared to welcome him. At eight 
that evening a^oop of English dra- 
goons arrived. They were met by the 
whole Protestant population on College 
Green, where the statue of the deliverer 
now stands. Hundreds embraced the 
soldiers, hung fondly about the necks 
of the horses, and ran wildly about, 
shaking hands with each other. On 
the morrow a lai^e body of cavalry ar- 
rived; and soon from eveiy side came 
news of the effects which the victory 
of the Boyne had produced. James 
had quitted the island. Wexford had 
declared for King William. Within 
twenty five miles of the capital there 
was not a Papist in arms. Almost all 
the baggage and stores of the defeated 
army had been seized by the conquerors. 
The Enniskilleners had taken not less 
than three hundred cars, and had found 
amonjt^the booty ten thousand pounds 
in money, much plate, many valuable 
trinkets, and all the rich camp equi- 
page of Tyreonnel and Lauzun.* 

William fixed his headquarters at 
Entry of Pinglass, about two miles from 
Into duL Huhlin. Thence, on the mom- 
eng of Sunday, the sixth of 
July, he rode m great state to the 

* True and Perfect Journal; London Ga- 
zette, Jnly 10. and 14. 1690 ; Narcissus Lnt- 
trell’s Diat 7 . In the Life of James Bonnell, 
Accountant General of Ireland (1703), is a 
remarkable religious meditation, from^hich 
I will <?aot«a short pasjagfi, Ho^^d we 
see the Protestants on me great day of our 
Bevolution, Thursday the third of Jkily, a day 
ever to be remembers by us with the greatest 
thankfulness, congratulate and embrace one 
another as they met, like persons alive from 
the dead, like brothers and-nsistees meeting 
after a long absence, and going about from 
house to house to give each other joy of (Skid’s 
great mercy, enquinng of one another how 
they past the late dajs of distress and terror, 
what ap’prehensions they had, what fears or 
dangers thej^ were under, those that were 
prisoners, how they got their liberty, how 
they were treated, and what, from time to 
time, they thought of things.*’ 


cathedral, and there, with the crown 
on his head, returned pubhc thanks to 
God in the choir which is now hung with 
theObanners of the Knights of Saint 
Patrick. Th^re the remains of Schom- 
berg were aepo&ited, as it was then 
thought, only for a time , and there they 
still remain. Doctor King preached, 
with aU the fervour of a neophyte^ on 
the great deliverance which God had 
wrought for the Church. The Pro- 
testant magistrates of the city appeared 
again, after a long interval, in the pomp 
of office. William could not be per- 
suaded to repose himself at the Castle, 
but in the evening returned to his 
camp, and slept there m his wooden 
cabin.* 

The fame of these great events fiew 
fast, and excited strong emo- 
tions all over Europe The 
news of William’s wound every- 
where preceded by a few hours 
the news of his victory, Paris 
was roused at dead of night by the 
arrival of a courier who brought the 
joyful intelligence that the heretic, the 
pamcidoi the mortal enemy of the 
greatness of France, had been struck 
dead by a cannon ball in the sight of 
the two armies. The commissaries of 
police ran about the city, knocked at 
the doors, and called the people up to 
illuminate. In an hour streets, quays, 
and bridges were on a blaze: drums 
were beating and trumpets sounding; 
the bells of Notre Dame were ringing : 
peals of cannon were resounding ftpm 
the batteries of the Bastille. Tjables 
were set out in the streets ; and wine 
was served to all who passed. , A Prince 
of Orange, made of straw, was trailed 
through the mud, and at la^ coinmitted 
to the flames. He was attended by a 
hideous effi^ of the devil, canying a 
scroll, on which was written, “ I have 
been waiting for thee these two years.” 
Ttefe shops of several Huguenots, who 
had been dragooned into calling them- 
selves Catholics, biit who were suspected 

* London (Gazette, July 14. 1690 , Story; 
True and Perfect Joum^ ; Dumont MS Du- 
mont is the only person who mentions the 
crown. As he was present, he could not be 
Tnistaken It was probably the crown which 
James had been in the habit of wearing- when, 
he appeared on the throne at the King’s Inns. 
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of 'being still heretics at hearty were 
sached by the rabble. It was hardly 
safe to question the truth of the r^ort 
which had been so eagerly welc(wied 
by the multitude. Soon, Ifpwever, some 
coolheaded people ventured to remark 
that the fact of the tyrant’s death was 
not quite so certain as might be wished. 
Then arose a vehement controversy 
about the effect of such wounds : for 
the vulgar notion was that no person 
struck by a cannon ball on the shoulder 
could recover The disputants appealed 
to medical authority; and the doors of 
the great surgeons and physicians were 
thronged, it was jocosely said, as if there 
had been a pestilence in Pans. The 
question was soon settled by a letter 
firom James, which announced his de- 
feat and his arrival at Brest.* 

At Eome the news from Ireland 
produced a sensation of a very 
doeedkt different kind. There too the 
report of William’s death was, 
Ire. during a short time, credited. 
At the French embassy all was 
joy and triumph : but the Ambassadors 
of the House of Austria were irfdespair, 
and the aspect of the Pontifical Court 
by no means incdcated exultation.t 
Melfort, in a transport of joy, sate down 
to write a letter of congratulation to 
Mary of Modena^ That letter is still 
extant, and would alone suffice to ex- 
plain why he was th# favourite of James. 
Herod, — so WiHSm was designated, — 
was gone There must be a restora- 
tion , and that restoration ought to be 
followed by a temble revenge and by 
the establishment of despotism. The 
power of the purse must be taken away 
from the Commons. Pohtical offenders 
must be tried, not by juries, but by 
judges on whom the Grown could de- 
pend, The Habeas Corpus^Act must be 
rescinded. The authors of the Eevolu- 
tion must be punished with merciless 
severity. If,” the cruel apostate 

• arontWy Kercuiy for August 1690 ; Bur- 
n^, ii. 50. ; Dangeau, Aug 2 1690, and Saint 
Siinon’’s note ; Tlie FoUies of I'rauce, or a true 
Relation of the extrayagaat Eejoicangs, &c., 
dated Fads, Aug. 8. 1690. 

t “Me tiene,” the Marqnis of CogoUudo, 
Danish m inis ter at Eome, says of this report^ 
“ en smuo cmdado y desconsuelo, pues esta 
seria la ultima ruina de la causa comun 
CogoUudo to EonqmUo, Borne, Aug, 2. 1690. 


wrote, “if the King is forced to par- 
don, let it be as few logues as he can 
After th^ lapse of some anxious hours, 
a messenger bearing later and more 
authentic inteUigence alighted at the 
palace occupied by the representative 
of the Catholic King. In a moment all 
was changed. The enemies of France, 
— and all the population, exceptFrench- 
men and British Jac^ites, were her 
enemies, — eagerly felicitated one an- 
other. AH the clerks of the Spanish 
legation were toofew to make transcnpts 
of the despatches for the Cardinals and 
Bishops who were impatient to ksjpw 
the details of the victory. The ^st 
copy was sent to the Pope, and was 
doubtless welcome to him f 
The good news from Ireland reached 
London at a moment when Effect pro- 
good news was needed. The JonSi” s 
Engl^hflaghad been disgraced 
in the^ghsh seas. A foreign ^ 
enemy threatened Hie coast Traitors 
were at work within the realm. Mary 
had exerted herself beyond her strength. 
Her gentle nature was unequal to the 
cruel anxieties of her position ; and she 
complamed that she could scarcely 
snatch a moment from business to calm 
herself by prayer. Her distressCose to 
the highest point when she learned 
that the camps of her father and her 
husband were pitched near to each 
other, and that tidings of a battle 
might be hourly expected. She stole 
time for a visit to Kensington, and had 
three hoims of quiet in the^irfien, then 
a rural solitude J But the recollection 
of days passed there with him whom 
she might never see agam overpowered 
her. “ The place,” she wrote to him, 
“made me think how happy I was 
ther<J! 5 jjJien I had your dear^fCompany, 
But now I will^SJy no more ; for i shall 

* Original Letters putli^ed by Sir Henry 
Bills. 

t “Del sucesso de Irlanda doy a t. Bxca 
la enorabrcna, 5 le aseguro no lia bastado casf 
la geute que tengo en la Secretana para re- 
partir copias dello, pues Ic he embiado a todo 
el lugar, y la pnmeia al Papa.”— CogoUudo 
to RonquiUo, postscript to the letter of Aug. 
2 CJogolludo, of course, uses new style. 
The tidings of the battle, therefOTe, had been 
three weeks in getting to Rome. 

t Evelyn (Feb. 25. 16^) calls it “ a sweet 
villa.” 
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hurt my o'vm eyes, which I want now 
more than ever. Adieu. Thmk of 
me and love me as much as I shall you, 
whom I love more than my li^.”* 
Early on the morning after these 
tender lines had been despatched, 
Whitehall was roused by the arrival of 
a post from Ireland. Nottingham was 
called out of bed. The Queen, who 
was just gomg to the chapel where she 
daily attended ^ivine service, was in- 
formed that William had been wounded. 
She had wept ^auch : but till that mo- 
ment she had wept alone, and had con- 
strained herself to show a cheerful 
countenance to her Court and Council. 
But when Nottmgham put her hus- 
band’s letter into her hands, she burst 
into tears. She was still trembling 
with the violence of her emotions, and 
had scarcely finished a letter to William 
in which she poured out her love, her 
fears, and her thankfulness, wi|ji the 
sweet natural eloquence of her sex, 
when another messenger amved with 
the news that the English army had 
forced a passage across the Boyne, 
that the Irish were flymg in confusion, 
and that the King was welL Yet she 
was visibly uneasy tiU Nottingham had 
assured her that James was safe. The 
grave ^cretaiy, who seems to have 
really esteemed and loved her, after- 
wards described with much feeling that 
struggle of fihal duty with conjugal 
affection. On the same day she wrote 
to adjure her husband to see that no 
harm befell her father. “I know,” 
she saidf “ I need not beg you to let 
him be taken care of* for I am confi- 
dent you will for your own sake : yet 
add Idiat to all yonr kindness , and, for 
my sake, let people know you would 
have no hurt happen to his person.” t 
This spHqjtude, thongh amiabl^ifTwas 
superfluous. Her fatS^ was perfectly 
competent to take care of hims^. He 
had never, during the battle, run the 
smallest risk of hurt; and, while his 
daughter was shuddering aft th^dangers 
to which she fancied that he was ex- 
posed in Ireland, he was half way on 
his voyage to Erance. 

* Mary to tiTilliam, July 6. 1690. 
t Mary to William, July 6. and 7, 1690 ; 
Bufmet, u. 66, 
vox.. HI. 


It chanced that the glad tidings ar- 
nved at Whitehall on Sie day to which 
the Parliament stood prorogued. The 
Speaker and several members of the 
Houi^ of Commons who were in Lon- 
don met, aecojdmg to form, at ten i i 
the morning, and were summoned by 
Black Eod to the bar of the Peers. 
The Parhament was then again pro- 
rogued by commission. As soon as 
this ceremony had been performed, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer put into 
the hands of the Clerk the despatch 
which had just arrived from Ireland, 
and the Clerk read it with a loud voice 
to the Lords and gentlemen present 
The good news spread rapidly from 
Westminster Hall to all the coffee- 
houses, and was received with trans- 
ports of joy. Por those English- 
men who wished to see an English 
army beaten and an English colony 
extirpated byLthe Erench and Irish 
were a mmority even of the Jacobite 
party. 

On the ninth day after the battle of 
the Boyne James landed at 
Brest, with an excellent appo- 
tite, in h%h spirits, and in a hTrecpI). 
talkative humour. He told the 
history of his defeat to eveiybody who 
would hsten to him. But French offi- 
cers who understood war, and who 
compared his story with other accounts, 
pronounced that, thongh His Majesty 
had witnessed the butge, he knew no- 
thing about it, except that his army 
had been routedf From Brest he 
proceeded to Saint Germains, where, a 
few hours after his arrival, he was 
visited by Lewis. The French King 
had too much delicacy and generosity 
to utter a word which could sound like 
reproach. Nothing, he declared, that 
could conduce to liie comfort of the 

* Baden to tan Citters, July 1690. 

t See two letters annexed to the Memoirs of 
the Intendant Boucault, and printed m the 
woiK of M. de §irtema de Gf-rovestins. In the 
archives of the War OfBoe at Pans is a letter 
wntten from Brest by the Count of Boundal 
on July ^ 1690. The Count says * “ Par la 
relation on, combat que j’ay entendu faire au 
Eoy d'An^^efcerre eta plusieurs de sa suite en 
particuliCT, il ne me paroit pas qu’il soit bien 
inform^ de tout ce qui s’est passS dans cette 
tfition, et qu’il ne s^t que la d€roate de sea 
troupes.” 


o 
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rojdl faiiiily of England should he 
wanting, as far as his power extended 
Sut he ^\aa by no means disposed to 
libten to the political and mihtaiy pro- 
jects of his unluchy guest. JamdQ re- 
commended an immedia^ descent on 
EngUnd. That kingdom, he said, had 
been drained of troops by the demands 
of Ireland The seven or eight thousand 
regular soldiers who were left would 
be unable to withstand a great French 
army. The people were ashamed of 
their error and impatient to repair 
it. As soon as their rightful Xing 
showed himself, they would rally round 
him in multitudes ^ Lewis was too 
polite and goodnatured to express what 
lie must have felt He contented him- 
self with ansueniig coldly tliat he 
could not decide npon any plan about 
the Entish islands till he had heard 
from his generals in Ireland James 
was importimatej and seemed to thinlc 
himself lU used, hecause, a fortnight 
after he had run away from one army, 
ho was not entrusted with another 
Lewis was not to he provoked into 
uttering an unkind or uncourteous 
word hut he was resolute y and, in 
order to avoid solicitations which gave 
him pain, he pretended to be unwell. 
During some time, whenever James 
came to Versailles, he was respectfully 
informed that His Most Christian 
Majesty was not equal to the transac- 
tion of husmess The highspirited and 
qmckwitted nohihs who daily crowded 
the antechambers could not help sneer- 
ing while they bowed low to the royal 
visitor, whose poltroonery and stupidity 
had a second time made him an exile 
and a mendicant. They even whispered 
their sarcasms loud enough to call up 
the haughty blood of Este in the cheeks 
of Mary of Modena. But he*« husband 
stood among the scoffers ^serene and 
well pleased with himself. Contempt, 
says the fine Indian proverb, pierces 
through the shell of the tortoise: ^}ut 

* It was not only on this occasion that 
James held this language. I^om one of the 
letters quoted m the last note it appears that 
on his road fiom Brest to Pans he told every 
body tliat the English were impatiently ex- 
pecting him. “ Ce pauvre pimce cioit que* 
snjets I’auncnt encore.” 


the insen<;ihihty of James was proof 
even against contempt ^ 

While he was enduring with igno- 
minious-fortitude the polite Tourviiio 
scorn of the French aristo- d!St!>n 
cracy, and doing his he&t to 
weary out his benefactor’s patience 
and good breeding by repeating that 
this was the very moment for an 
invasion of England, and that the 
whole island was impatiently expect- 
ing its foreign deliverers, events were 
passmg which signally proved how 
httle the banish^ oppessor under- 
stood the character of h^ countrymen 

Tourville had, since the battle of 
Beachy Head, ranged the Channel 
unopposed. On the twenty first of 
July his masts were seen from the 
rocks of Portland. On the twenty 
second he anchored in the harbour of 
Torbay, under the same heights which 
had, pot many months before, shel- 
tered the armament of William. The 
French fleet, which now had a con- 
siderable numher of troops on board, 
consisted of a hundred and eleven sail 
The galleys, which formed a large part 
of tMs force, resembled rather those 
ships with which Alcibiades and Ly- 
sander disputed the sovereignty of the 
^gean than those which conte25ded at 
the Nile and at Trafalgar. The galley 
was very long and very narrow, the 
deck not more than two feet from the 
water edge Each galley was pro- 
pelled by fifty or sixty huge oars, and 
each oar was tugged by five or six 
slaves. The full complement'^of slaves 
to a vessel was three hundred and 
thirty six; the full complement of 
officers and soldiers a hundred and 
fifty. Of the unhappy rowers some 
were criminals who had been justly 
cond?^ed to a life of hardship) and 
danger: a feV^Had been guilty only 
of adhering ohstmately to the Hu- 
guenot worship: the great majonty 
were purchased bondsmen, generally 
Turks and 'Moors. They were of 
course always forming plans for mas- 
saermg their tyrants and escaping 
from servitude, and could be kept in 
order only by constant stripes, and by 

* Life of Jame"?, u 411, 412. ; Burnet, u, 
57., and Dai-tmouth’snote. 
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the frequent infliction of death in hor- 
rible forms An Englishman, who 
happened to fall in with about twelve 
hundred of these most miseAble and 
most desperate of human beings on 
their road from Maiseilles to join 
Tourville’s squadron, heard them vow- 
ing that, if they came near a man of 
war bearing the cross of Saint G-eorge, 
they would never again see a French 
dockyard.^ • 

In the Mediterranean Sea galleys 
were m ordul&ry use: but none had 
ever before been tossed on the stormy 
ocean which roars round our island. 
The flatterers of Lewis said that the 
appearance of such a squadron on the 
Atlantic was one of those wonders 
which were reserved for his reign, 
and a medal was struck at Paris to 
commemorate this bold experiment in 
maritime war.f English sailors, with 
more reason, predicted that tUb first 
gale would send the whole of this fair- 
weather armament to the bottom of 
the Channel. Indeed the galley, like 
the ancient trireme, generally kept 
close to the shore, and ventured out of 
sight of land only when the water was 
unruffled and the sky serene. Put the 
quali^s which made this sort of ship 
unfit to brave tempests and billows 
made it peculiarly fit for the purpose 
of landing soldiers. Tourville deter- 
mined to try what effect would be 
produced by a disembarkation. The 
English Jacobites who had taken 
refuge in France were all confident 
that the whole population of the island 
was ready to rally round an invading 
army: and he probably gave them 
credit for understanding the temper of 
their coimtrymen. 

Never was there a greater^rror. 
Indedd tfie French admiral is-Md by 
tradition to have received, while he 
was still out at sea, a lesson which 
might have taught him not to rely on 
the assurances of exiles picked 
up a fishing boat, and mteirogated the 

» See the articles GalSre and Galfirien, in 
the Encyclopedic, with the plates ; A True 
Belation of the Cruelties and Barbarities of 
the Prench*hpon the English Prisoners of 
"War, hy II Hutton, licensed June 27. 1690 

t See the Collection of Medals of Lewis the 
Fourteenth. 


owner, a plain Sussex man, about the 
sentiments of the nation. “ Are you,” 
Tourville asked, “ for Kmg James ? ” 
not know much about such 
matters,” answered the fisherman. 
have nothing to say against King 
James. He is a very worthy gentle- 
man, I beheve. God bless him ’ ” “A 
good fellow!” said Tourville: “then 
I am sure you will have no objection 
to take service with us.” “"What’” 
cried the prisoner, “go With the 
French to :^ht against the English f 
Your honour must excuse me I could 
not do it to save my life.” * This poor 
fisherman, whether he was a real or an 
imaginary person, spoke the sense of 
the nation The beacon on the ridge 
overlooking Teignmouth was kmdled: 
the High Tor and Causland made 
answer ; and soon all the hill tops of 
the West were on fire. Messengers 
were riding hard all night fi^m De- 
puty Lieutenant to Deputy Lieutenant. 
Early the next mornmg, without chief, 
without summons, five hundred gentle- 
men and yeomen, armed and mounted, 
had assembled on the summit of Hal- 
don HilL In twenty four hours all 
Devonshire was up. Every road in 
the county from sea to sea was covered 
by multitudes of fighting men, all with 
their faces set towards Torbay. The 
lords of a himdred manors, proud of 
their long pedigrees and old coats of 
arms, took the field ^Whe head of their 
tenantry, Drakes, Prideauxes, and 
Holies, Fowell of Fowelscombe and 
Fulford of Fulford, Sir Bourchier Wrey 
of Tawstock Park and Sir Wiiliam 
Courtenay of Powderham Castle Let- 
ters written by several of the Deputy 
Lieutenants who were most active 
durmg tins anxious week are still 
preserved. All these letters agree m 
extolling tHe courage and enthusiasm 
of the people. But all agree also in 
expressing the most painful solicitude 
as* to the result of an encounter be- 
tween a raw militia and veterans who 
had served under Turenne and Luxem- 

This aneeJote, true or false, vras currert 
at the time, or soon after In 1745 it -vv as 
mentioned as a story which old people b.ul 
^heard in their youth It is q.iio'-ed ui cl'C 
Gentleman’s Magazine of tna<‘ jeai tioni an 
, other periodical woik 

o 2 
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anr’ all eaU for the help of regular 
troops, in language very unlike that 
which, when the pressure of danger 
■ft as not felt, country gentlemen were 
then in the habit of using about stand- 
ing armii's. ^ 

Toumlle, finding that the -whole 
Teign. popTilation was United as one 
mouth man agam&t him, contented 
debtroye sendmg Ms gal- 

leys to ravage Teignmouth, an un- 
fortified mai'ket town which had given 
no provocation and could make no 
defence. A short cannonade put the 
inhabitants to flight. Seventeen hun- 
dred men landed and marched mto tho 
desoited sirc.^ts. !]More than a hundi*ed 
houses were burned to the ground. 
The cattle were slaughtered The 
baiks and fishing smacks which lay in 
the river were destroyed. Two parish 
churches were sacked, the Bibles and 
Prayer Books tom and scattered about 
the roads, the pulpits and communion 
tables demolished. By this time six- 
teen or seventeen thousand Devonshire 
men had encamped close to the shore ; 
and all the neighbouring counties had 
risen The tin mines of Cornwall had 
sent forth a great multitude of rude 
and hardy men mortally hostile to 
Popeiy. Ten thousiind of them had 
just signed an address to the Queen, m 
which they had promised to stand by 
her against every enemy, and they now 
kept their word.^ tin truth, the whole 
nation was stirred Two and twenty 
troops of cavaliy, furnished by Suffolk 
Essex, Hertfordshire and Buckingham- 
shire, were reviewed by Mary at 
Hounslow, and were complimented by 
Harlborough on their martial appear- 
ance The militia of Kent and Surrey 
encamped on Blackheath f Van Citters 
informed the States General*" that all 
England w'as up m arms, on foot or on 
horseback, that the disastrous event 
of the battle of Beaehy Head had ;^ot 
cowed, but exasperated the people, and 
that every company of soldiers which 
he passed on the road was shouting 
■with one voice, “ God bless King Wil- 
liam and Qneen Mary.”^ 

^ London Gazette, July 7. 1690. 

t IS'aicissus Lnttrell’s Diary. 

1 1 give this mteKfisting passage in Van 


Charles Gran-nUe, Lord Lansdowne, 
eldest son of the Earl of Bath, came 
■with some troops from the garrison of 
Plymouth to take the command of the 
tumultuary army which had assembled 
round the basm of Torbay. Lans- 
downe was no novice. He had served 
several hard campaigns agamst the 
common enemy of Christendom, and 
had been created a Count of the Ho- 
man Empire in reward of the valour 
which ho had displayed on^ that me- 
morable day, sung by Eilicaja and by 
Waller, when the infidels retired from 
the walls of Vienna. He made pre- 
pjirations for action; but the French 
did not chouse to attack him, and were 
indeed impatient to depart. They 
foxmd some difiiculry in getting away. 
One day the wmd was adverse to the 
sailing vessels Another day the water 
wns too rough for the g^eys. At 
length- the fleet stood out to sea As 
the line of ships turned the lofty cape 
which overlooks Torquay, an incident 
happened which, though slight in 
itself, greatly mterested the thousands 
who lined the coast. Two “wretched 
slaves disengaged themselves from an 
oar, and sprang overboard. One of 
them perished. The other, after strug- 
gling more than an hour in the^ater, 
came safe to English ground, and was 
cordially wekomed by a population to 
which the disciplme of the galleys was 
a thing strange and shocking. Ho 
proved to be a Turk, and was humanely 
sent back to his o-wn country 
A pompous description of the expe- 
dition appeared in the Paris Excite. 
Gazette. But in truth Tour- 
ville’s exploits had been in- iibs 
glorious, and yet less inglo- aeambtthe 
nous than impohtic. The 
injury^ which Jie^ had done* bone no 
proportion to the resentment which he 


Citters’s own words. Door geheel hot rylc 
alles te voet en te paarde in de wapenen op 
was ; en ’t gcu^ een seer groote gemstheyt 
gaf "ft as dat alle en een yder even seer tegen 
de Franse door de laatste voorgevallenbataiUe 
verbittext en geanimeert waxen. GelyJc door 
de troupes, dewelke ik op do weg alomme 


gepasseeit ben, met andcrsheblronnenhooien 
als een eenpamg en goneraaligeluydt -van 
God bless Kmg William en Queen Mary.” 

25? -./ton 
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had ronsed. Hitherto the Jacobites 
had tried to persuade the ncilion that 
the French would come as friends and 
debverers, would observe stTict disci- 
pline, would respect the temples and 
the ceremonies of the established reli- 
gion, and would depart as sOon as the 
Dutch oppressors had been expelled 
and the ancient constitution of the 
realm restored. The short visit of 
TourviUe to ou^ coast had shown how 
little reason there was to expect such 
moderation fi»m the soldiers of Lewis. 
They had been m our island only a 
few hours, and had occupied only a 
few acres. But within a few hours 
and a few acres had been exhibited in 
miniature the devastation of the Pala- 
tinate. “What had happened was com- 
mumcated to the whole kmgdom far 
more rapidly than by gazettes or news 
letters. A bnef for the rehef of the 
people of Teignmouth was read^ in all 
the ten thousand parish churches of 
the land No congregation could hear 
without emotion that the Popish ma- 
rauders had made desolate the habita- 
tions of quiet fishermen and peasants, 
had outraged the altars of God, had 
tom to pieces the Gospels and the 
Liturgy. A street, built out of the 
contriDutions of the charitable, on the 
site of the dwellings which the in- 
vaders had destroyed, still retains the 
name of French Street * 

* As to this expedition I have consulted the 
London Gazettes of July 24 28. 31 Aug, 4. 
1690 , Narcissus Luttrell’s Diary ; Welwood’s 
Mercunus Eefonnatus, Sept. 5 , the Gazette 
do Pans ; a letter from Diike, a Deputy 
Lieutenant of Devonshue, to Hampden, dated 
July 26 ; a letter from Mr, Pulford of Falford 
to Lord Nottingham, dated July 26. , a letter 
of the same date from the Deputy Lieutenants 
of Devonshire to the Earl of Dath , a letter 
of thetfam%date from Lord Lan-^dow/Cto the 
Eail of Bath. These fouflduters ai e among the 
MSS. of the Rojal Irish Academy^ Mr Jor- 
dan of Teignmouth has kindly sent me a copy 
ot the bnrf, -which has enabled me to correct 
some errors of detail into -which I had been 
led by documents less auth<‘ntic* Dangcau 
inserted in his Journal, August 16 , a senes 
of extravagant hes. Toux^e had routed 
the milina, taken their cannon and colours, 
burned men of -war, captuied nchly laden 
merchantships, and was going to destroy Ply- 
mouth. Th*i is a fair specimen of Dangeau’s 
English news. Indeed he complains that it 
was hardly possible to get at tiue information 
^bont England, 


The outerj^ against those who were, 
with good reason, suspected of having 
invited the enemy to make a descent 
on#our shores tv as vehement and 
general, and was swollen by many 
voices whictfhad recently been loud in 
clamour against the government of 
William. The question had ceased to 
be a question between two dynasties, 
and had become a question between 
England and France. So strong was 
the national sentiment that nonjurors 
and Papists shared or affected to share 
it Dryden, not long after the burning 
of Teignmouth, laid a play at the feet 
of Hahfax, with a dedication eminently 
ingemous, artful, and eloquent. The 
dramatist congratulated his patron on 
having taken shelter in a calm haven 
from the storms of public life, and, 
with great force and beauty of diction, 
magnified the fehcity of the statesman 
who exchanges the bustle of office and 
the fame of oratory for philosophic 
studies and domestic endearments 
England could not complain that she 
was defrauded of the service to winch 
she had^ right. Even the severe dis- 
cipline of ancient Borne permitted a 
soldier, after many campaigns, to claim 
his dismission; and Halifax had surely 
done enough for his country to be en- 
titled to the same privilege. But the 
poet added that there was one case m 
which the Boman ^veteran, even after 
his discharge, was required to resume 
his shield and his pilum ; and that one 
case was a Gallic invasion. That a 
writer who had purchased the smiles 
of James by apostasy, who had been 
driven in disgrace from the court of 
William, and who had a deeper in- 
terest m the restoration of the exiled 
House tl^an any man who made let- 
ters his calling, should have used 
such lan^age as this, is a fact 
wbcli may convince us that the de- 
te?icnination never to be subjugated by 
foreigners was fixed in the hearts of 
the people * 

There was indeed a Jacobite litera- 
ture m which no trace of this The Jaco- 
patriotic spirit can be detected, 
d literature the remains of which prove 

* Dedication of Arthur, 
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that thero \ 7 ere Englishmen perfectly 
willing to see the Enghsh flag dis- 
honoured, the English soil invaded, the 
English capital sacked, the En|ilish 
cruvm worn by a vassal of Lewis, if 
only they might avenge fhemselves on 
their enemies, and especially on Wil- 
liam, whom they hated with a hatred 
half fnghtful, half ludicrous. But this 
literature was altogether a work of 
darkness. The law by which the Par- 
liament of James had subjected the 
press to the control of censors was still 
in force , and, though the officers whose 
business it was to prevent the infraction 
of that law were not eidxeme to mark 
every irregularity committed by a 
bookseller who understood the art of 
conveying a guinea m a squeeze of the 
iiand, they could not wink at the open 
vending of unhcensed pamphlets flued 
with nbald insults to the Sovereign, 
find with direct instigations to rebelhon. 
But there had long lurked m the gar- 
rets of London a class of printers who 
worked steadily at their calling with 
precautions resembling those employed 
by comers and forgers Woipen were 
on the watch to give the alarm by their 
screams if an officer appeared nes^ the 
workshop. The press was immediately 
pushed mto a closet behind the bed: 
the types were flung into the coalhole, 
and covered with cinders: the com- 
positor disappeared through a trapdoor 
in the roof, and mSfle off over the tiles 
of the neighbouring houses. In these 
dens were mantifactured treasonable 
■works of all classes and sizes, from 
hal^enny broadsides of doggrel verse 
up to massy quartos filled with Hebrew 
quotations. It was not safe to exhibit 
such publications openly on a counter. 
They were sold only by trusty agents, 
and m secret places Some tracts, 
which were thought likel/ to produce 
a great effect, were given away in im- 
mense numbers at the expense# of 
wealthy Jacobites. Sometimes a paper 
was thrust under a door, sometimes 
dropped on the table of a coffeehouse 
One day a thousand copies of a scur- 
rilous pamphlet went out by the post- 
bags. On another day, when the 
shopkeepers rose early to take dowif 
their shutters, they found the whole of 


' EHOLAHH. Ch. XVl. 

Fleet Street and the Strand white with 
seditious handbills * 

Of the numerous performances which 
were ushSred into the world by ^he Jaco 
snch shifts as these, none pro- 
duced a greater sensation than andHum- 
a little hook which purported 
to be a form of prayer and humilia- 
tion for the use of the persecuted 
Church. It was impossible to doubt 
that a considerable sulS. had been ex- 
pended on this work. Ten thousand 
copies were, by vanou^ means, scat- 
tered over the kmgdom. No more 
mendacions, more malignant, or more 
impious lampoon was ever penned. 
Though the government had as yet 
treated its enemies with a lenity un- 
precedented in the history of our coun- 
try, though not a single person had, 
since the Revolution, suffered death 
for any pohtieal offence, the authors 
of thi9 Lturgy were not ashamed to 
pray that Grod would assuage their 
enemy’s insatiable thirst for blood, or 
would, if any more of them were to be 
brought through the Red Sea to the 
Land of Promise, prepare them for the 
passage t They complained that •the 
Church of England, once the perfection 
of beauty, had become a sco^ and 
dension, a heap of rums, a vineyard of 
wild grapes; that her services had 
ceased to deserve the name of public 
worship; that the bread and wine 
which she dispensed had no longer any 
sacramental virtue ; that her priests, in 
the act of sweanng fealty to th^usuiper, 
had lost the sacred character which had 
been conferred on them by their ordi- 
nation. J James was profanely de- 

* See the accounts of Anderton’s _Tii.il, 
1693 ; the Postman of March 12, IGS)^ , the 
PlymSitf^ost of March 7. 1700 n Sone Dis- 
courses upon Dr.*E!llrnet and Dr. TiUotson, 
hy Hiche^ 1695. The appendix to these Dis- 
courses contains a curious account of the 
inquisition mto prmtmg offices under the Li- 
censmg Act. 

t This was the oidinary cant of the Jaco- 
bites A -wntcr had justly said in the 
preceding yeai, “They scumlously call our 
DaTid a man of blood, though, to this day, 
he has not sufieied a drop to be spilt.”— 
Mephibosheth and Ziba, hcensed Aug. SO. 
1089 • 

t “ Restore unto us again the publick ^vor- 
ship of thy name, the reverent administration 
of thy Bacraments, Raise up the former go- 
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scribed as the stone which foolish 
builders had rejected; and a fervent 
petition was put up that Providence 
-would again make hm the bond of the 
comer. The blessings -which -were 
called do-wn on our country -were of 
a singular description. There was 
something very like a prayer for another 
Bloody Circuit; “Give the King the 
necks of his enemies * ” there was some- 
thing very hkena prayer for a French 
invasion, “Eaise him up fnends 
abroad,” an(^there was a more mys- 
tenous prayer, the best comment on 
which was afterwards furnished by the 
A^ssassination Plot; “Do some great 
thing for bm, winch we in particular 
know not how to pray for.” * 

This liturgy was composed, cireu- 
riamonr lated, and read, it is said, in 
thfnS- some congregations of Jacobite 
^nng ‘ schismatics, before William set 
Bishop*. Ireland, but didfiot at- 

tract general notice till the appearance 
of a foreign armament on our coast had 
roused the national spirit. Then rose 
a roar of indignation against the Eng- 
lishmen who had dared, under the 
hypocritical pretence of devotion, to 
imprecate curses on England. The 
deprived Prelates were suspected, and 
not -^fldiout some show of reason. Por 
the nonjurors were, to a man, zealous 
Episcopalians Their doctrine was that, 
in ecclesiastical matters of grave mo- 
ment, nothmg could be well done -with- 
out the sanction of the Bishop. And 
could itjbe believed that any who held 
this doctrine would compose a service, 
print it, circulate it, and actually use 
it in public worship, -without the appro- 
bation of Sancroft, whom the whole 
party revered, not only as the true 
Primate of all England, but also as a 
Samian A a Confessor ? It wap<^o-wn 
that the Prelates wlio Tiad refused the 
oaths had lately held several^onsuita- 
tions at Lambeth. The subj ect of those 

consultations, it was now said, might 

• 

vermnent botli m church and state, that -we 
may be no longer ■v\'ithout King, without 
pnest, -without God m the -world ” 

* A Form of Prayer and Humiliation for 
God’s Blcssifig upon His Majesty and his Do- 
minions, and for Removiug and Averting of 
God’s J udgments from tbs Church and State, 
1690, 


easily be guessed. The holy fathers 
had been engaged in framing prayers 
for the destruction of the ftotestant 
colojiy in Ireland, for the defeat of the 
English fleet m the Channel, and for 
the speedy arrival of a French army in 
Kent. The extreme section of the 
Whig party pressed this accusation 
with vindictive eagerness This then, 
said those implacable pohticiaus, was 
the fruit of King William’s merciful 
policy. Never had he committed a 
greater error than when he had con- 
ceived the hope that the hearts of the 
clergy were to be won by clemency 
and moderation. He had not chosen 
to give credit to men who had learned 
by a long and hitter expenence that no 
kindness -will tame the sullen ferocity 
of a priesthood. He had stroked and 
pampered when he should have tried 
the effect of chains and hunger. He 
had hazarded the good will of bs best 
fnends by protecting his worst enemies. 
Those Bishops who had pubhely re- 
fused to ac^owledge Mm as their 
Sovereign, and who, by that refusid, 
had forfeited their dignities and reve- 
nues, still continued to live unmolested 
m palaces which ought to be occupied 
by better men. iid for his indul- 
gence, an indulgence unexampled in 
the history of revolutions, what return 
had been made ? Even this, that the 
men whom he had, with so much, ten- 
derness, screened l6^m just punish- 
ment, had the insolence to describe 
him ia their prayers as a persecutor 
defiled with the blood of the righteous ; 
that they asked for grace to endure 
with fortitude his sanguinary tyranny ; 
that they cried to heaven for a foreign 
fleet and army to dehver -them from his 
yoke ; nay, that they hinted at a -wish 
so odiotfs that even they had not the 
front to speak it plamly. One -writer, 
in a pamphlet which produced a great 
s^sation, expressed his wonder tliat 
the people had not, when Tourvillo 
was riding victorious in the Channel, 
Dewitted the nonjnring Prelates. Ex- 
cited as the public mind then was, 
there was some danger that this sug- 
gestion might bring a furious mob to 
iLambeth, At Norwich indeed the 
people actually rose, attacked the pidacQ 
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v^lueh the Bishop was still suffered to 
occupy, and would have pulled it down 
but for the timely arrival of the tram- 
bands * The government verjj^ pro- 
perly instituted criminal proceedmgs 
agamst the publisher c of the work 
which had produced this alarrmug 
breach of the peace f The deprived 
Prelates meanwhile put forth a defence 
of their conduct. In this document 
1 ‘ley declared, with all solemnity, and 
« s m the presence of God, that they 
had no hand in the new hturgy, that 
they knew not who had framed it, that 
they had never used i^ that they had 
never held any correspondence directly 
or indirectly with the French conrt, 
that they were engaged in no plot 
against the existing government, and 
that they wonld wdhngly shed their 
blood rather than see England subju- 
gated by a foreign prince, who had, m 
his ovn kingdom, cruelly persecuted 
iheir Protestant brethren As to the 
writer who had marked them out to 
the puhho vengeance by a fearful word, 
but too well understood, they com- 
mended him to the Divine mer<^, and 
heartily prayed that his great sin might 
be forgiven him. Most of those who 
signed this paper did so donhtless with 
sincerity • hut there is good reason to 
beheve that one at least of the sub- 
scribers added to the crime of betraying 
his country the crime of callmg his 
God to witness aj^fifisehood J: 

* Letter of Lloyd, Bishop of Norwioh, to 
Sancroft, in the Tanner MSS. 
t Luttrell’s Diary 

j A Modcs-t Inqmu'- into the Causes of the 
present Di&asters in Ensrland, and who they 
ore that hroutrht the French into the English 
Channel descnljcd, 1690, Reflections upon a 
Foim of P^l^ or lately set ont for the Jacobites, 
1G90; A Midnight Touch at an Unlicensed 
Pamphlet, 1690 The paper sign^ by the 
noniimng Bi-hops has often been reprinted 
Since the fust edition of thic part of my 
work appeared I have learned that the Jaco- 
bite Form of Prayer tv Inch produced so much 
excitement and controversy in 1G90 was, le a 
great exdient, copied from a Form of Prayer 
which had been composed and clandestinely 
piuitod, soon after the battle of Worcester, 
for the use of the Royalists This cmious 
fact, which seems to have been quite imknown 
both to the accused Bishops and to then ac- 
cusers, was discovered by Mr Lathbury, after 
the publication of Ins History of the Kon- 
jurors, and was, in the most obliging manner, ' 
communicated by him to me. 
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The events which were passing in 
the Channel and on the Con- Military 
tinent compelled William to operations 
make repeated changes in ms wawrford 
plans. Durmg the week which 
followed his triumphal entiy into 
Dublin, messengers charged with evil 
tidings arrived from England m rapid 
succession. First came the account of 
Waldeck’s defeat at Fleurus The King 
was much disturbed. All the pleasure, 
he said, which his own victory had 
given him was at an end. Yet, with 
that generosity which was hidden under 
his austere aspect, he sate down, even 
m the moment of his first vexation, to 
write a kind and enconragmg letter to 
the unfortunate general * Three days 
later came intelligence more alarming 
still. The allied fleet had been igno- 
miniously beaten. The sea from the 
Downs to the Land’s End was in pos- 
sessior. of the enemy. The next post 
might bnng news that Kent was in- 
vaded. A French squadron might 
appear in Saint George’s Channel, and 
might without difficulty bum all the 
transports which lay at anchor in the 
Bay of Dublin WiUiam determined 
to return to England : but he wished 
to obtain, before he went, the cojgmand 
of a safe haven on the eastern coast of 
Ireland. Waterford was the best place 
suited to his purpose, and towards 
Waterford he immediately proceeded. 
Clonmel and Balkcnny were abandoned 
by the Insh troops as soon as it was 
known that he was approaching. At 
Kilkenny he was entertained, on the 
nineteenth of July, by the Duke of 
Ormond, in the ancient castle of the 
Butiers, which had not long before been 
occupied by Lauzun, and which there- 
fore, in the midst of the general devas- 
tation^ still ha^* tables arifl (Siairs, 
hangings on the walls, and clarei in 
the cellaFs On the twenty first, two 
regunents which garrisoned* Waterford 
consented to jnarch ont after a faint 
show of resistance : a few hours later 
the fort of Duncannon, which, towering 
on a rocky promontory, commanded 
the entrance of the harbour, surren- 
dered; and Wilham was msi&ter of the 

^ William to Heinsitis, July 1690, 
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whole of that secure and spacious hasm 
which IS formed by the united waters 
of the Suit, the Nore, and the Barrow. 
He then announced his intention of 
instantly returning to England, and, 
having declared Count Solmes Com- 
mander in Chief of the army of Ireland, 
set out for Dublin ^ 

But good news met him on the road. 
Tourville had appeared on the coast of 
Devonshire, hall put some troops on 
shore, and had sacked Teignmouth* 
hut the only^effect of this insult had 
been to raise the whole population 
of the western counties in arms 
against the invaders. The enemy had 
departed, after doing just mischief 
enough to make the cause of James 
as odious for a time to Tories as 
to Whigs. William therefore again 
changed his plans, and hastened back 
to his army, which, during his ab- 
sence, had moved westward, and» which 
he rejomed in the neighbourhood of 
Cashel.f 

About this time he received from 
Mary a letter requesting him to decide 
an important question on which the 
Coimcil of Nme was divided Marl- 
borough was of opinion that ah danger 
of inj^ion was over for that year. The 
sea, ne said, was open : for the Erench 
ships had returned into port, and were 
refitting. Kowwas the time to send 
an English fleet, with five thousand 
troops on board, to the southern extre- 
mity of Ireland. Such a force might 
easily upduce Cork and Kinsale, two of 
the most important strongholds still 
occupied by the forces of James Marl- 
boro^h was strenuously supported by 
Nottingham, and as strenuously op- 
posed by the other members of the 
interior council with Caermarthen at 
theii^heid. The Qjiepn referf?d the 
matter to her husband. He highly 
approved of the plan, and gave orders 
that it should be executed by the 
General who had fomaed it. Caer- 
marthen submitted, though mth a bad 
grace, and with some murmurs at the 

« Story; London Gazette, Aug. 4. 1690; 
Dumont Mft 

t Story ; William to Hemsius, 1090 

London Gaz., Aug. 11, 


extraordinary partiality of EKs Majesty 
for Marlborough.* 

Wilham meanwhile was advancing 
towj|rds Limenck. In that Theinsh 
city the army which he had SS 
put to rout at the Boyne had 
taken refuge, discomfited, indeed, and 
disgraced, but very little diminished. 
He would not have had the trouble of 
besieging the place, if the advice of 
Lauzun and of Lauzun’s eoun- Lna*nii 
trymen had been followed. 

They laughed at the thought ti»at”tho 
of defending such fortifications, SS'bo"™’ 
and indeed would not admit 
that the name of fortifications could 
properly be given to heaps of dirt, 
which certainly bore httle resemblance 
to the works of Valenciennes and 
PhiHpsburg. “ It is unnecessary,*' said 
Lanzun, with an oath, “for theJ^glish 
to bring cannon against such a place 
as this. "What you caU your ramparts 
might be battered down with roasted 
apples.’* He therefore gave his voice 
for evacuating Limerick, and declared 
that, at aU events, ho was determined 
not to tlirow away, in a hopeless re- 
sistancefthe lives of the brave men 
who had been entrusted to his care by 
his master t The truth is, that the 
judgment of the brilliant and adventu- 
rous Erenchman was biassed by his 
inclinations He and Ms companions 
were sick of Ireland. They were ready 
to face death witl? courage, nay, with 
gaiety, on a field of battle But the 
dull, squalid, barbarous life, which they 
had now been leading during several 
months, was more than they could bear. 
They were as much out of the pale of 
the civilised world as if they had been 
banished to Dahomey or Spitzhergen. 
The climate affected their health and' 
spirits. * In that unhappy country, 
wasted by years of predatoiy war, hos- 
pitality could offer little more than a 
cijjich of straw, a trencher of meat half 
raw and half burned, and a draught of 
sour milk. A crust of bread, a pint of 
wine, could hardly be purchased for 

• ir<u7toWilbm.Ang.A.^^. 

1690 

t Jlacarioa Evcidium ; Mac Geoghegan ; 
'Life of James, ii. 420. : London Gazette, Aug. 
14. 1600. 
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money. A year of sueli hardships 
seemed a century to men who had al- 
ways been accustomed to cany with 
them to the camp the luxuries of ^aris, 
soft beddmg, nch tapestry, sideboards 
of plate, hampers of Cha^ppagne, opera 
dancers, cooks, and musicians. Better to 
be d prisoner in the Bastille, better to be 
a recluse atLaTrappe, than to be gene- 
ralissimo of the half naked savages who 
burrowed in the dreary swamps of 
Munster. Any plea was welcome wMch 
would serve as an excuse for returning 
from that miserable exile to the land 
of cornfields and vineyards, of gilded 
coaches and laced cravats, of ballrooms 
and theatres.* 

Veiy different was the feeling of the 
The Irish children of the sod. The island, 
defeidw? "whieh to French courtiers was 
Limcnck a discousolato place of hanish- 
ment, was the Inshman’s home. There 
were collected all the objects of his 
love and of his ambition ; and there he 
hoped that his dust would one day 
mingle with the dust of his fathers. To 
him even the heaven dark with the 
vaponrs of the ocean, the wildernesses 
of black rushes and stagnant -^ater, the 
mud cabins where the peasants and the 
suine shared their meal of roots, had a 
charm which was wanting to the sunny 
skies, the cultured fields, and the stately 
mansions of the Seme. He could ima- 
gine no fairer spot than his country, if 
only his country-c0uld be freed from 
the tyranny of the Saxons , and all hope 
that his country would be freed from the 
tyranny of the Saxons must be aban- 
doned if Limerick were surrendered 

The conduct of the Irish during the 
last two months had sunk their military 
reputation to the lowest point. They 
liad, with the exception of some gal- 
lant regiments of cavalry, fled^isgrace- 

» The impatience of Lauznn d!hd his coun- 
tT} men to get away fiora Ireland is mentioned 
in a letter of Oct 21 1690, quoted in the 
Memoirs of James, u. 421 “ Asimo,” ^vs 
Colonel Kelly, the author of the Macaiite 
Excidium, “diutumam ahsenfciam tam mgre 
molesteque feiebat ut helium m Ciiiro pro- 
ti.ihi continual ique ipso ei auditii acerbi«‘>i- 
mum esset. Nec mciedibile est ducum m 
illius exercitu nonnullos, poti^simum qiu 
patm cceh dnlcedmom impaticntiiis suspira- 
baiit, sibi perauasisse desperatas Cypn res 
nulla humanaope defendi sustentai iquc posse,” 
Afaimo IS Lauzun, and Cyprus Irelimd, 


fully at the Boyne, and had thus in- 
curred the bitter contempt both of their 
enemies and of their allies. The Eng- 
lish whe were at Saint Germains never 
spoke of the Irish but as a people of 
dastards and traitors * The French 
were so much exasperated against die un- 
fortunate nation, that Irish merchants, 
who had been many years settled at 
Paris and Bordeaux, durst not walk 
the streets for fear of !Jeing insulted by 
the populace, f* So strong was the pre- 
judice, that absurd stories were in- 
vented to explain the intrepidity with 
which the horse had fought It was 
said that the troopers were not men of 
Celtic blood, but descendants of the 
old English of the pale J It was also 
said that they had been intoxicated 
with brandy just before the battle. § 
Yet nothing can be more certain than 
that they must have been generally of 
Irish ^ee , nor did the steady valour 
which they displayed in a long and al- 
most hopeless confiiet against great odds 
bear any resemblance to the of a 
coward maddened by strong drink into 
momentary hardihood Even in the 
infantry, imdisciphned and disorga- 
nised as it was, there was much spirit, 
though little firmness Fits ^ en- 
thusiasm and fits of fainthear^^ness 
succeeded each other. The same bat- 
talion, which at one time threw away 
its arms in a panic and shneked for 
quarter, would on another occasion 
fight valiantly. On the day of the 
Boyne the courage of the il^ trained 
and ill commanded kernes had ebbed 

* “ Pauci lUi ex Cilicibos aulicis, qui cum 
legma in S^iia commorante remansciant, 

non cessabant unirersam nafcionem 

foede traducere, et ingestis insuper coiivitiis 
lacerare, pavidos et malefidos proditorcs ac 
mortalti^ consc elera tisBimos puJiliceifippel- 
lando ” — Macan£e*EScidinm The Oilmans 
are the English. Syria is Franco, 

t “ Tanra, infamia tam operoso artificio ot 
subtill commento in vulgus sparsa, tam con- 
stantibus de C^norum perfidia atque oppio- 
bno rumojibuSj^totam, qua lata est, Syiiam 
ita pervasit, ut mercatoics Cypni, , . piop- 
ter Inustum genti deUecus, intra domorum 
septa clausi nunquampiodire auderent , tnnto 
eorxim odio populus lu um\eisum exarseiat.’* 
— Macnnce Excidium. 

1 1 have seen tins assei tion in 0 contempo- 
rary pamphlet of which I cannot lecollect tho 
‘title, 

§ Story ; Dumont MS, 
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to the lowest point. When they had 
rallied at Limerick, their blood was np 
Patriotism, fanaticism, shame, revenge, 
despair, had raised them abcfre them- 
selves. With one voice officers and 
men insisted that the city should be 
defended to the last. At the head of 
those who were for resisting was the 
brave Sarsfield; and his exhortations 
diffused through all ranks a spint re- 
sembling his 0 ^ To save his country 
was beyond his power All that he could 
do was to proliSng her last agony through 
one bloody and disastrous year.'**' 

Tyrconnel was altogether incompe- 
Tyrconnei teut to decide the question on 
defSns "^hich the Prench and the Insh 
Limerick differed The only military 
quahties that he had ever possessed 
were personal bravery and skill in the 
use of the sword. These qualities had 
once enabled him to frighten away 
nvals from the doors of his miste’esses, 
and to play the Hector at cockpits and 
hazard tables. But more was neces- 
sary to enable him to form an opinion 
as to the possibihty of defending 
Limenck. He would probably, had 
his temper been as hot as in the days 
when he diced with G-rammont and 
thre^ened to cut the old Duke of 
Ormond’s throat, have voted for run- 
ning any nsk however desperate. But 
age, pam, and sickness had left httle of 
the ranting, bullying, %htmg Dick 
Talbot of the Bestoration. He had 
simk into deep despondency. He was 
incapable of strenuous exertion. The 
French officers pronounced him utterly 
ignorant of the art of war. They had 
observed that at the Boyne he had 
seemed to be stupified, unable to give 
directions himself^ unable even to make 
up hi«4 mind about the suggestions which 
wer^ffeJed by othess4’ The ^sasters 
which had since followed one another 
I'n rapid succession were no^ likely to 

♦ MacanfeExcidium. Boissdeauroniaiked 
the ebb and flow of courage «nong tho Insh. 
I have quoted one of his letters to his wife. 
It 13 but just to quote another. “ ITos Irlan- 
dois n’avoient jamais vu le ten ; et cela les a 
surpns Presentement, ils *iont si lachC‘s de 
n’avoir pas fait leur devoir que je suis bien 
persuade q^ils feront mieux pour Tavenir ” 

t La Hoguette, wilting to Louvois fiom,, 

Iflmeriok, 1600 , sa^s of TjTconnel : 
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restore the tone of a mind so pitiably 
unnerved His wife was already in 
France with the little which remained 
of Jjis once ample fortune: his own 
wish was to follow her thither; his 
voice vas thofefore given for abandon- 
ing the city. 

At last a compromise was made. 
Lauzun and Tyrconnel, with Limenck 
the French troops, retired to defended 
Galway. The great body of lAsh® 
the native army, about twenty 
thousand strong, remained at Lime- 
rick. The chief command there wag 
entrusted to Boisseleau, who under- 
stood the character of the Irish better, 
and consequently judged them more 
favourably, than any of his country- 
men. In general, the French captains 
spoke of their unfortunate allies with 
boundless contempt and abhorrence, 
and thus made themselves as hateful as 
the Enghsh.* 

Lauzun and Tyrconnel had scarcely 
departed when the advanced guard of 
WiHiam’s army came m sight. Soon 
the Hing himself accompanied by 
Auverquerque and Ginkell, and es- 
corted % three hundred horse, rode 
forward to examme the fortifications. 
The city, then the second in Ireland, 
though less altered since that time than 
most large cities in the British isles, 
has undergone a great change. The 
new town did not then exist The 
ground now coverall by those smooth 
and broad pavemente, those neat 
gardens, those stately shops fiaming 
with red brick, and gay with shawls 
and china, was then an open meadow 
lying without the walls. The city 
consisted of two parts, which had been 
designated dunng several centuries as 

“H a d’ai^eurs trop pen de connoissaxice des 
cboses de notxe metier. H a perdu absolu- 
ment la confiance des offlciers dupays, <mrtout 
depuis le jour de notied&oute, et, enefiret, 
Monseigneur, je me crois obbg6 de vous dire 
qw d6s le moment ofl les ennemis paxurent 
sur lo bord de la nviSro le premier jour, et 
dans touto la joum6e du lendemain, il parut 
^ tout le monde dans nne si grande l^tbargie 
qu’il dtoit incapable de prendre aucun parti, 
quelque chose qu’on Im pioposat ” 

* Desgngny says of the Iribh “Ils sont 
toujours pr6ts de nous figorgerparVantipathie 
qu’ils ont pour nous O’est la nation du 
monde la plus brutaie, et qui a le moum 
d’humanit^.” Aug. fg. 1690. 
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the English and the Irish town. The A few hours, therefore, after the 
English town stands on an island snr- English tents had been pitched sa„fiei(i 
rounded by the Shannon, and consists before Lunenck, Sarsfield set 
of a knot of antique houses with^able forth, uflder coyer of the night, iish artS- 
ends, crowding thick roimd a venerable with a strong body of horse and 
cathedral The aspect ^f the streets dragoons. Hetookthe roadtoKiUaloe, 
is such that a traveller who wanders and crossed the Shannon there. Eur- 
through them may easily fancy himself mg the day he lurked with his band in 
in Hormandy or Elanders. Hot far a wild mountain tract named from the 
from the cathedral, an ancient castle silver mmes which it contams. Those 
overgrown with weeds and ivy looks mmes had many y^rs before been 
down on the river. A narrow and worked by English proprietors, with 
rapid stream, over which, m 1690, the help of engineers *and labourers 
there was only a single bridge, divides imported from the Contment But, in 
the Enghsh town from the quarter an- the rebellion of 1641, the ahoriginal 
ciently occupied by the hovels of the population had destroyed the works 
native population. The view from the and massacred the workmen ; nor had 
top of the cathedral now extends many the devastation then committed been 
miles over a level expanse of rich smee repaired. In this desolate region 
mould, through which the greatest of Sarsfield found no lack of scouts or of 
Irish rivers winds between artificial guides * for all the peasantry of Mun- 
banks But m the seventeenth centuiy ster were zealous on his side He 
those banks had not been constructed , learn tI m the evening that the detach- 
and that wide plam, of winch the grass, ment which guarded the Enghsh ar- 
verdant even beyond the verdure of tillcry had halted for the niglit, seven 
Munster, now feeds some of the finest miles from William’s camp, on a plea- 
cattle m Europe, was then almost al- sant carpet of green turf, and under the 
ways a marsh and often a lake.’’^ mined walls of an old castle; that 
When it was known that tlie Erench officers and men seemed to tliink them- 
troops had quitted Lunenck, and that selves perfectly secure ; that the beasts 
the Insh only remained, the general had been turned loose to gra^ and 
expectation m the EngHsh camp was that even the sentinels were oSsing. 
that the city would be an easy con- When it was dark the Insh horsemen 
quest, t Hor was that expectation quitted their hiding place, and were 
unreasonable : for even Sarsfield de- conducted by the people of the coimtry 
flponded One ^h^ce, m his opmion, to the spot where the escort lay sleep- 
there still was WiUiam had brought mg round the guns. The surpnse was 
with him none hnt small guns. Several complete Some of the Engh^ sprang 
large ^ pieces of ordnance, a great to their arms and made an attempt to 
q^ntity of provisions and ammu- resist, but m vain. About sixty felL 
nition, and a bndge of tm boats, which One only was taken alive. The rest 
in the watery plain of the Shannon fled. The victorious Irish made a 
was frequently needed, were slowly huge pile of waggons and pieces of 
following from CasheL If the guns cannon. Every gun was stuffed with 
and gunpowder could be iiJtercepted powd^, and with its''mo?lth in 
and destroyed, there might be some the ground , and the whole mass was 
hope. ^ If not, all was lost , and the blown uj The solitary prisoner, a liou- 
hest thing that a brave and high spirited tenant, was heated with great civihty 
Irish gentleman could do was to forget by Sarsfield ^ “ If I had failed in this 
the country which he had m vain tried attempt,^ said the gallant Irishman, 
to defend, and to seek in some foreign “ I shoiild have been off to France ” * 
land a home or a grave. Intelligence had been carried to 

* Story ; Account of the Cities m Itcland "W'lUiam’s head quarters that Sarsfield 
that are still possessed by the Poxceh. of Kingr had stolen out of Limeri(& and was 
James, 1690 Theie aie some cmious oJcJi, 

maps of Limerick in the BnUsh Musoum. ' ♦ Story ; James, li, 416, : Burnet, ih 68, : 

t Story : Dumont MS. Dumont MS . 
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raugiDg the country. The King guessed pect the government of plotting against 
tlie design of his hrave enemy, and him, and, in revenge or in selfdefence, 
sent five hundred horse to protect the plotted against the government. Hia 
guns. Unhappily there v.dfe some bchejiies tailed* he fled to the Conti- 
delay, Tvhich the English, always dis- nent : his title and his estates were 
posed to believe the worst of the Dutch forfeited; andean Anglosaxon colony 
courtiers, attributed to the neghgence was planted in the territory which he 
or perverseness of Portland. At one had governed. He meanwhile took 
in the morning the detachment set out, refuge at the court of Spam. Between 
but had scarcely loft the camp when a that court and the aboriginal Irish 
blaze like lighti^ng and a crash hke there had, dunng the long contest 
thunder announced to the wide plain of between Philip and Elizabeth, been a 
the Shannon that all was over * close connection. The exiled chieftain 

Sarsfield had long been the favourite was welcomed at Madrid as a good 
of his countrymen , and this most sea- Cathohe flying from heretical perse- 
sonable exploit, judiciously planned and cutors. His illustrious descent and 
1 igoroubly executed, raised him still prmeely dignity, which to the Enghsh 
higher in them estimation. Their spirits were subjects of ridicule, secured to 
rose , and the besiegers began to lose him the respect of the Castihan gran- 
heart. WiUiam did his best to repair his dees. His honours were inherited by 
loss. Two of the guns which had been a succession of banished men who hved 
blown up were found to be still service- and died far from the land where the 
able Two more were sent for Ifrom memory of their family was fondly 
Waterford. Batteries were constructed cherished by a rude peasantry, and was 
of small field pieces, which, though they kept fresh by the songs of minstrels 
might have been useless against one of and the tales of begging friars. At 
the fortresses of Hainault or Brabant, length, in the eighty third year of the 
made some impression on the feeble exile ot t]^is ancient dynasty, it was 
defences of Limerick Several outworks knowm over aU Europe that the lush 
were carried by storm ; and a breach were again in arms for their mdepen- 
in the rampart of the city began to dence, B.ddearg O’Donnel, who called 
appear. himself the O’Donnel, a title far 

Dunng these operations, the Eng- prouder, in the estimation of his race, 
Arrival of army was astonished and than any marquisale or dukedom, had 

ijahitaxjr amused by an incident, which been bred in Spain,^ and was in the 
produced, indeed, no very service of the Sparnsh government, 
important consequences, but He requested the permission of that 
which illiistrates in the most striking government to repair to Ireland ; hut 
manner the real nature of Insh Jacobi- the House of Austria was now closely 
tism. In the first rank of those great leagued with England, and the permia- 
Celtic houses, which, down to the close sion was refused. The O’Donnel made 
of the reign of Elizabeth, bore rule m his escape, and by a circuitous route, in 
Ulster, were the O’Donnels. The head the course of which he visited Turkey, 
of that house had yielded to the skill arrived at^ Kinsale a few days after 
and enrtrgybf Mountjoj?, had kisse'S.the James had sailed thence for France, 
hand of James the First, and h^ con- The effect produced on the native 
sented to exchange the rude independ- population by the arrival of this soli- 
ence of a petty prince for an eminently tarywanderer was marvellous. Since 
honourable place among 5riti^ sub- Ulster had been reconquered by tlie 
jects During a short time the van- Enghshry, great multitudes of the Iribh 
quished chief held the rank of an Earl, inhabitants of that provmce had inl- 
and was the landlord of an immense grated southward, and were now leading 
domain of which he had once been the a vagrant life in Connaught and Mun- 
60 \ ereign. Cut soon he began to sus- ster. These men, accustomed from 

tllfeir infancy to hear of the good old 
» Story; Dumont MS. j times, when the O’Donnel, solemnly 
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inatigiu’ated on tlie rock of Ejlmacrc- 
nan by the successor of Saint Columb, 
goTerned the mountains of Donegal in 
defiance of the strangers of theipale, 
flocked to the standard of the restored 
exile. He uras soon af the head of 
Be\on or eight thousand Eapparees, or, 
to use the name pectihar to Ulster, 
Creaghts; and his followers adhered 
to him with a loyalty yery different 
from the languid sentiment which the 
Saxon James had been able to inspire 
Pnests and even Bishops swelled the 
train of the adventurer. He was so 
much elated by his reception that he 
sent agents to Prance, who assured the 
ministers of Lewis that the O’Donnel 
would, if furnished with arms and am- 
munition, bring into the field thirty 
thousand Celts from Ulster, and that 
the Celts of Ulster would be found 
far superior in every military qua- 
lity to those of Leinster, Munster, and 
Connaught Ko expression used by 
Baldearg indicated that he considered 
himself as a subject His notion evi- 
dently was that the House of O’Doimel 
was as truly and as indefea^bly royal 
as the House of Stuart ; and not a few 
of his coimtrymen were of the same 
mind. He made a pompous entrance 
into Limerick ; and his appearance 
there raised the hopes of the garrison 
to a strange pitch. Numerous prophe- 
cies were recoUec^d or invented. An 
O’Donnel with '“a red mark was to 
be the dehverer of his country; and 
Baldearg meant a red mark. An 
O’Donnel was to gam a great battle 
over the Enghsh near Limenck, and 
at Limenck O’Doiinel and the Eng- 
lish were now brought face to face,"* 

While these predictions were eagerly 
TLobe- repealed by the defenders of 
the city, evil presages, ground- 
froratue ed, not ou barbiifous oracles, 
but on grave military reasons, 

(T 

* Seethe nccoimt oC the O’jDonnels m Su. 
William Betham’s Insh Antiquanm Be- 
seaxches. It is strange that he makes no 
mention of Baldeaig, whose appearance in 
Ireland is the most e\tiaoidinar 3 ’' event m the 
whole history of the race. See al'^o Stoi \ ’s 
Impaitial Histoxy, Macarice Excidiiitn, and 
Jlr O’ Callaghan’s note ; Life of James ii 
4J1 , the Letter of O’Donnel to Avaa\, enf 
t.ie Memorial entitled, “ Mcmoiie donn.e pnj 
un hommedu Comte O’Doniiol M. D’A^an' ” 


began to disturb Wilham and his most 
experienced officers The blow struck 
by Sarsfield had told * the artillery had 
been lor^ in doing its work that work 
was even now very imperfectly done : 
the stock of powder had begim to run 
low : the autumnal rain had begun to 
faU The soldiers in the trenches were 
up to their Icnees m mire. No preeantion 
was neglected • but, though drams wore 
dug to carry off the T^ter, and though 
pewter basins of usquebaugh and brandy 
blazed all night in theT tents, cases of 
fever had already occurred ; and it 
might well be apprehended that, if the 
army remamed but a few days longer 
on that swampy soil, there would he a 
pestilence more terrible than that which 
had raged twelve months before under 
the walls of Dundalk * A council of 
war was held. It was determined to 
make one great effort, and, if that effort 
failed!pto raise the siege. 

On the twenty seventh of August, at 
three in the afternoon, the Unwccos* 
signal was given. Five hun- 
dred grenadiers rushed from 
the English trenches to the rawed 
counterscarp, fired their pieces, and 
threw their grenades The Irish fied 
mto the town, and were followd by 
the assailants, who, in the excitement 
of victory, did not wait for orders. 
Then began a terrible street fight. The 
Irish, as soon as they had recovered 
from their surprise, stood resolutely to 
their arms , and the Enghsh grena- 
diers, overwhelmed by numbers, were, 
with great loss, driven back to the 
counterscarp There the struggle was 
long and desperate. When indeed was 
the Eoman Catholic Celt to fight if ho 
did not fight on that day ? The very 
women of Limenck mingled in the 
combat, stood ^rmly under 'She Hottest 
fire, ancjffiung stones and broken bottl<‘S 
at the enemy In the moment when the 
conflict was fiercest a mine exploded, 
and hurjed affine German battalion into 

• The reader will remember Corpoi al Trim’s 
explanation of radical heat and radical mois- 
tuie Stonie is an authority not to be clo- 
spitPfl on these subiects His boyhood wad 
passed in banacks ho was conCantly listen- 
ing to I'le tall: of old soldicib vlio had sei\ed 
under I-Cin" Wilham, and has. used their stones 
like j. man ui Livio 
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the air. During four hours the carnage 
and uproar continued. The thick cloud 
which rose from the breach streamed 
out on the wmd for many miles, and 
disappeared behind the hills of Clare. 
Late in the evening the besiegers re- 
tired slowly and sullenly to their camp. 
Their hope was that a second attack 
would be made on the moxTOW, and 
the soldiers vowed to have the town 
or die But the ;^wder was now almost 
exhausted the rain fell in torrents* 
the gloomy masses of cloud which came 
up from the south west threatened a 
havoc more terrible than that of the 
sword, and there was reason to fear 
that the roads, which were already 
deep in mud, would soon be in such a 
state that no wheeled carriage could 
be dragged through them The Kang 
determined to raise the siege, and to 
move his troops to a healthier region. 
He had in truth staid long enc^h . 
for it was with great difdeulty that his 
gxms and waggons were tugged away 
by long teams of oxen * 

Tho history of the first siege of 
Limerick bears, in some respects, a re- 
markable analogy to the history of the 
siege of Londonderry. The southern 
city -vg^g, like the northern city, the last 
asylum of a Church and of a nation 
Both places were crowded by fugitives 
from all parts of Ireland. Both places 
appeared to men who had made a re- 
gular study of the art of war incapable 
of resistmg an enemy. Both were, in 
the moment of extreme danger, aban- 
doned by those commanders who should 

* Story; William to Waldecjk, Sept. 22 
1690 ; London Gazette, Sept. 4. Berwick as- 
serts that when the siege was raised not a 
drop of lain had fallen dunng a month, that 
none fell dm mg the following three •wedcs, 
and thai Wi%ajn pretended that the weather 
was \\ et merely to hide the^hdine of his defeat. 
Story, who was on the spot, says, It was 
cloudy all about, and ramed veiy fasu, so that 
every body began to dread the consequences 
of it and again, “ The ram which had al- 
ready fallen had softened the ways. , . . This 
w^as one main reason for raismg the siege: 
foi, if 'vvG had not, giantmg the weather to 
contmuG bad, we must either have taken the 
town, or of necessity have lost our cannon ** 
Dumont, anothei eyewitness, says that befoie 
the siege was aaised the lains had been most 
violent , that the Sbannou was oUen , that 
tho oaith was soaked, that the hoisei could 
not keep tlioir feet. 


have defended them. Lauzun and Tyr- 
connel deserted Limerick as Cunning- 
barn and Lundy had deserted London- 
derr^ii In both cases, religious and 
patriotic enthusiasm struggled unas- 
sisted against ^reat odds , and, in both 
cases, rehgious and patriotic enthu- 
siasm did what veteran warriors had 
pronounced it absurd to attempt 

It was with no pleasurable emotions 
that Lauzun and Tyrconnel Tyreoimd 
learned at Galway the fortu- 
nate issue of the conflict in riance. 
which they had refused to take a part* 
They were weary of Ireland : they were 
apprehensive that their conduct might 
be unfavourably represented in France i 
they therefore determined to be before- 
hand with their accusers, and took ship 
together for the Continent. 

Tyrconnel, before he departed, dele- 
gated his ci\Tl authority to one council, 
and his military authority to another. 
The young Duke of Berwick was de- 
clared Commander in Chief : but this 
dignity was merely nominal. Sarsfield, 
undoubtedly the first of Irish soldiers, 
was placed last in the list of the coun- 
cillors to whom the conduct of the war 
was entrusted , and some believed that 
he would not have been in the hst at 
all, had not the Viceroy feared that the 
omission of so popular a name might 
produce a mutmy. 

WiUiam meanwhile proceeded to 
Waterford, and sail5i'» thence 
for England. Before he em- re^wto 
barked, he entrusted the go- 
vernment of Ireland to three Lords 
Justices. Henry Sidney, now Viscount 
Sidney, stood &st m the commission ; 
and vvith him were joined Conmgsby 
and Sir Charles Porter. Porter had 
formerly held the Great Seal of the 
kingdom, nad, merely because he was 
a Protestant* been deprived of it by 
James, and had now received it agam 
froD^the hand of WiHiam. 

On the sixth of September the King, 
after a voyage of twenty four Recoptioii 
hours, landed at Bristol. Thence 
he travelled to London, stop- England 
ping by the road at the mansions of 
some great lords ; and it was remarked 
tliat all those who were thus honoured 
were Tones. He was entertained one 
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dciy at Badminton by the Duke of 
BeauforCi who was supposed to have 
brought himself with great difficulty to 
take the oaths, and on a subse^^ent 
day at a large house near Marlborough, 
which, in our own time, before the great 
revolution produced by railways, was 
renowned as one of the best inns in 
England, but which, m the seventeenth 
century, was a seat of the Duke of 
Somerset. Wilham was everywhere 
received with marks of respect and joy. 
His campaign indeed had not end^ 
quite so prosperously as it had begun * 
but on the whole his success had been 
great beyond expectation, and had fully 
vindicated the wisdom of his resolution 
to command his army in person. Tlie 
sack of Toignmouth too was fresh in 
the minds of Englishmen, and had for 
a time reconciled all hut the most fa- 
natical Jacobites to each other and to 
the throne. The magistracy and clergy 
of the capital repaired to Kensington 
with thanks and congratulations The 
people rang bells and kmdled bonfires. 
Eor the Pope, whom good Protestants 
had been accustomed to imnplate, the 
Eronch King was on this occasion sub- 
stituted, probably by way of retahation 
for the insults whien had been offered 
to the effigy of William by the Parisian 
populace. A waxen figure, which was 
doubtless a hideous caricature of the 
most graceful and majestic of princes, 
was dragged atofit Westminster in a 
chariot. Above was inscribed, in large 
letters, ** Lewis the greatest tyrant of 
fourteen.” After the procession, the 
image was committed to the flames, 
amidst loud huzzas, in the middle of 
Covent Grarden * 

When William arrived in London, 
Expedi- the expedition des^ned for 
&out?o?* Cork was ready to sad from 
Ireland Portsmouth, and Harlborough 
had been some time on board waiting 
for a fair wind. He was accompa-»^ied 
by Grafton This young man had 
been, immediately after the departure 
of James, and whde the throne was 
still vacant, named by Wilham Colonel 

1 

* London Gazette, September 11. 1690 ; 
Narcissus Luttrdl’s Diary. I have seen ^ i 
contemporary engravine of Covent Garden as 
it appeared on this mght. I 
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' of the Pirst Eegiment of Boot Guards. 
The Eevolutiou had scarcely been con- 
summated, when signs of disaffection 
began t(f appear in that regiment, the 
most important, both because of its 
peculiar duties and because of its nu- 
meneal strength, of all the regiments 
m the army. It was thought that the 
Colonel had not put this bad spirit 
down with a sufficiently firm hand. 
He was known not to Ife perfectly satis- 
fied with the new arrangement * he had 
voted for a Eegency; and it was ru- 
moured, perhaps without reason, that 
he had dealings with Saint Germains. 
The honourable and lucrative command 
to vhieh he had just been appointed 
was taken from him * Though severely 
mortified, he behaved like a man of 
sense and spint. Bent on proving that 
he had been wrongfully suspected and 
animated by an honourable ambition 
to disfinguish himself m his profession, 
he obtained permission to serve as a vo- 
lunteer under Marlborough m Ireland. 

At length, on the eighteenth of Sep- 
tember, 3ie wmd changed. The fleet 
stood out to sea, and, on the twenty 
first, appeared before the harbour of 
Cork. The troops landed, and were 
speedily j'omed by the Duke o^Wur- 
temberg, with several regiments, jJutch, 
Danish, and French, detached from 
the army which had lately besieged 
Limerick. The Duke immediately put 
forward a claim which, if the Engfish 
general had not been a man of excellent 
judgment and temper, might have been 
fital to the expedition. His EGghnesa 
contended that, as a prince of a sove- 
reign house, he was entitled to com- 
mand in chief. Marlborough calmly 
and pohtely showed that the pretence 
was unreasonable. A dispute followed, 
in which it i^ sp.id that tile Gserman 
behaved with rudeness, and the Eng- 
bshman with that gentle firmness to 
which, more perhaps than even to his 
great abihties, he owed his success in 
life. At length a Huguenot officer 
suggested a compromise. Marlborough, 
consented to waive part of his rights, 
and to allow precedence to the Duke 
(»*> 

* Taa Citters to the States General, Mardi 
I®. 1689. 
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on the alternate days. The first mom- Catholics were sacked "before order was 
ing on which Marlborough had the restored. 

command, he gave the word “Wurtem- No commander has ever understood 
berg.” The Duke’s heart w£ft won by better than Marlborough how Man- 
this eomphment , and on the next day to improve a victory. A few Si- 
he gave the word “Marlborough.” hours after C®rk had fallen, his 

But, whoever might give the word, cavalry were on the road to Kinsale. 
MarL gemus asserted its mdefeasible A trumpeter was sent to summon the 
superiority. Marlborough was place. The Irish threatened to hang 
Cork. on every day the real general him for bringing such a message, set 
Cork was vigc^ualy attacked. Out- fire to the town, and retired into two 
work after outwork was rapidly carried, forts called the Old and the New The 
In forty eight»hours all was over. The Enghsh horse arrived just in time to 
traces of the short struggle may still extinguish the flames. Marlborough 
be seen. The old fort, where the Irish speedily followed with his infantiy. 
made the hardest fight, hes m ruins. The Old Fort was scaled ; and four 
The Done Cathedral, so ungracefully hundred and fifty men who defended it 
joined to the ancient tower, stands on were killed or taien. The New Fort it 
the site of a G-othie edifice which was was necessary to attack m a more me- 
shattered by the English cannon In the thodical way. Battenes were planted: 
neighbouring churchyard is still shown trenches were opened* mines were 
the spot where stood, during many sprung in a few days the besiegers were 
ages, one of those round towers Vhich mastersofthe counterscarp, and all was 
have perplexed antiquaries. This ve- ready for stomung, when the gover- 
nerable monument shared the fate of nor offered to capitulate. The garrison, 
the neighbouring church. On another twelve hundred strong, was suffered to 
spot, which IS now called the Mall, and retire to Limerick , but the conquerors 
IS lined by the stately houses of bank- took possession of the stores, which were 
mg companies, railway companies, and of considerable value. Of all the Irish 
insurance companies, but which was ports Kin sale was the best situated for 
then a hog Imown by the name of the intercourse with France. Here, there- 
Eap^Marsh, four English regiments, fore, was a plenty unknown in any 
up to the shoulders in water, advanced other part of Munster. At Limenck 
gallantly to the assault Grafton, ever bread and wine were luxuries which 
foremost m danger, while struggling generals and privy ctj^cillors were not 
through the quagmire, was struck by a always able to proeurb. But in the 
shot from the ramparts, and was carried New Fort of Kinsale Marlborough foimd 
back dying The place where he fell, a thousand barrels of wheat and eighty 
then about a hundred yards without pipes of claret, 
the City, but now situated in the veiy His success had been complete and 
centre of business and population, is rapid; and indeed, had it not been 
still called Grafton Street The assail- rapid, it would not have been complete, 
ants had made their way through the Has campaign, short as it was, had been 
swamp, and the close fightmg was long enough to allow time for the deadly 
just abiDut *0 begin, wJjeijL a parley was work whiSi, m that age, the moist 
beaten. Articles of capitulation were earth and aufof Ireland seldom failed, 
speedily adjusted The garrison, he- in the autumnal season, to perform on 
tween four and five thousand fightmg Engbsh soldiers. The malady which 
men, became prisoners. Marlborough had thinned the ranks of Schomherg’s 
promised to mtercede witli the King army at Dundalk, and which had com- 
both for them and for the inhabitants, polled William to make a hasty retreat 
and to prevent outrage and spoliation, from the estuary of the Shannon, had 
His troops he succeeded in restraining • begun to appear at Kinsale Quick 
but crowds#of sailors and camp fol- and vigorous as Marlborough’s opera- 
lowers came mto the city through the ti%ns were, he lost a much greater 
breach , and the houses of many Boman number of men by disease than by the 
von in. p 
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fire of the enemy. He presented him- 
self at Kensington omy five weelcs 
after he had saded from Portsmouth, 
and was most graciously received. Ho 
officer living,” said "Wilham, “ who has 
seen so httle service as iny Lord Marl- 
borough, is so fit for great commands.”* 

In Scotland, as in Ireland, the aspect 
AFairtof of things had, during this 
bcouand memorable summer, changed 
greatly for the better. That club of dis- 
contented Whigs which had, m the pre- 
ceding year, ruled the Parliament, brow- 
beaten the mmisters, refused the sup- 
plies, and stopped the signet, had sunk 
under general contempt, and had at 
length ceased to exist. There was har- 
mony between the Sovereign and the 
Estates; and the long contest between 
two forms of ecclesiastical government 
had been terminated in the only way 
compatible with the peace and prosperity 
of the country. 

This happy turn in affairs is to be 
intTifrnea cluefly ascribed to the errors of 
perfidious, turbulent and 
^itiitYe revengeful Montgomery. Some 
aco weeks after the close of that 
session durmg which he had "^exercised 
a boundless authority over the Scottish 
Parhament, he went to London with 
his two principal confederates, the Earl 
of Annandale and the Lord Ross. The 
three had an audience of William, and 
presented to him a manifesto setting 
forth what they^ demanded for the 
pubhc. They would very soon have 
changed their tone if he would have 
granted what they demanded for them- 
selves, But he resented their conduct 
deeply, and was determined not to ;pay 
them for annoying him. The reception 
which he gave them convinced them 
that they had no favour to expect. 
Montgomery’s passions were'ffierce his 
wants were pressing: he was miserably 
poor, and, if he could not speedily 
force himself into a lucrative offic^j he 
would be in danger of rottmg in a gaol. 
Since his services were not hkely to be 
bought by William, they must be of- 

* Astollarlliorongli’s expedition, see Story’s 
Impartial Histozy , the Life of James, u 419, 
420 ; London (Gazette, Oct 6 13 16 27 30 
1690 , Monthly Mercury for Uov 1690 ; His- 
tory of Kmg Wilham, 1702 , Burnet, ii 60.'^; 
the Life of Joseph Pike, a Qu^er of Cork. 


fered to James. A broker was easily 
found. Montgomery was an old ac- 
quaintance of Ferguson. The two 
traitors ** soon understood each other. 
They were kindred spirits, differing 
widely in intellectual power, but equally 
vain, restless, false, and malevolent. 
Montgomery was mtrodueed to Heville 
Payne, one of the most adroit and 
resolute agents of the exiled family. 
Payne had been long -^U known about 
town as a dabbler in poetry and poh- 
ties. He had been an intimate friend 
of the indiscreet and unfortunate Cole- 
man, and had been committed to New- 
gate as an accomplice in the Popish 
plot. BGls moral character had not 
stood high * but he soon had an oppor- 
tumty of provmg that he possessed 
courage and fidelity worthy of a better 
cause than that of J ames, and of a better 
associate than Montgomery. 

Th^j negotiation speedily ended in a 
treaty of alliance. Payne confidently 
promised Montgomery, not merely 
pardon, but nches, power, and dignity, 
Montgomery as confidently undertook 
to induce the Parliament of Scotland 
to recall the rightful King. Ross and 
Annandale readily agreed to whatever 
their able and active colleague proposed. 
An adventurer, who was soniSames 
called Simpson and sometimes Jones, 
who was perfectly willing to serve or 
to betray any government for hire, 
and who received wages at once from 
Portland and from Neville Payne, 
undertook to carry the offers of the 
Club to James. Montgomery*" and his 
two noble accomplices returned to 
Edinburgh, and there proceeded to 
form a coaHtion with their old enemies, 
the defenders of prelacy and of arbitr<uy 
power.* 

The two exjrgjne Scottish factions, 
one hostile to all liberty, the 
other iiCpatient of all govern- the Higiu 
ment, flattered themselves dur- 
ing a short time -with hopes that the 
civil waP would break out in the High- 
lands with redoubled fury. But those 

* Balcarras ; Aunandale’s Confession in the 
Leven and Melville Papers ; Jkimet, u 36. 
As to Payne, see the Second Modest In- 
quiry into the Cause of the present Disasters, 
.1690 
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hopes were disappointed In the spring This event put an end to all thoughts 
of 1690 an ojfficer named Buchan ar- of civil war. The gathering which had 
nved in Lochaber from Ireland. He been planned for the summer never 
bore a commission which appointed took^iplace. Lochiel, even if he had 
him general in chief of all the forces been willing, was not able to sustain 
which were in arms for King James any longer th® falling cause. He had 
throughout the kingdom of Scotland been laid on his bed by a mishap 
Cannon, who had, smee the death of which would alone suffice to show how 
Dundee, held the first post, and had little could be effected by a confederacy 
proved himself unfit for it, became of the petty kings of the mountains, 
second in comihand. Little however At a consultation of the Jacobite lead- 
was gained by the change. It was no ers, a gentleman from the Lowlands 
easy matter <o mduce the Gaelic spoke with seventy of those sycophants 
princes to renew the war. Indeed, but who had changed their religion to curry 
for the influence and eloquence of favour with l^ng James Glengarry 
Loehiel, not a sword would have been was one of those people who think it 
drawn in the cause of the House of dignified to suppose that every body is 
Stuart. He, with some difficulty, per- always insulting them. He took it into 
suaded the chieftams, who had, in the his head that some allusion to himself 
preceding year, fought at Killiecrankie, was meant “I am as good a Protest- 
to come to a resolution that, before the ant as you,” he cried, and added a 
end of the summer, they would muster word not to be patiently borne by a 
all their followers and march in%) the man of spirit In a moment both 
Lowlands. In the mean tame twelve swords were out. Loehiel thrust hini- 
hundred mountaineers of different self between the combatants, and, 
tribes were placed under the orders of while forcing them asunder, received a 
Buchan, who undertook, with this wound which was at first beheved to be 
force, to keep the English garrisons in mortal ^ 

constant alarm by feints and meur- So effectually had the spiiit of the 
sions, till the season for more import- disaffected clans been cowed rortwii. 
ant ^op erations should arrive. He that Mackay marched unre- iiambuat. 
accorSngly marched into Strathspey, sisted from Perth into Lochabor, fixed 
But all his plans were speedily dis- his head quarters at Inverloehy, and 
concerted by the boldness and dex- proceeded to execute his favourite 
tenty of Sir Thomas Livingstone, who design of erectmg at that place a 
held Inverness for King William fortress which mi^^ overawe the 
Livingstone, guided and assisted by mutinous Camerons and Macdonalds, 
the Grapts, who were firmly attached In a few days the walls were raised: the 
to the new government, came, with a ditches were sunk . the palisades were 
strong body of cavalry and dragoons, fixed: demiculverins from a ship of 
by forced marches and through ar- war were ranged along the parapets ; 
duous defiles, to the place where the and the general departed, leaving an 
Jacobites had taken up their quarters officer named Hill m command of a 
He reached the camp fires at dead of sufficient garrison. Within the de- 
night.* The first ala^pi was given by fences there was no want of oatmeal, 
the rush of the horses over the terrified red herrings? and beef, and there was 
sentinels into the midst of the crowd rather a superabundance of brandy, 
of Celts who lay sleeping in their Th% new stronghold, which, hastily 
plaids. Buchan escaped bareheaded and rudely as it had been constructed, 
and without his sword. *Caii5ion ran seemed doubtless to the people of the 
away in his shht The conquerors neighbourhood the most stupendous 
lost not a man. Four hundred High- work that power and science united 
landers wore killed or taken. The 

rest fled to<fcheir hills and mists stone’s Eoport, elated May 1.; London Ga- 

May 12. 1690 

* Balcarras; MackaysMemous, IIi-stoiTof * llistory of the late Revolution in Scot* 
the late Revolution in Scotland, 1 600 , Li’.uiig- land, 1690, 
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h‘id ever produced, was named Fort 
■\Villiam 111 honour of the King * 

By this time the Scottish Parhament 
'L'onp(>of had reassembled at Edinburgh. 

William had found it no ^easy 
iiamtnt matter to decid^ what course 
should be taken with that capricious 
and unruly body. The English Com- 
mons had sometimes put him out of 
temper. Yet they had granted him 
milhons, and had never asked from 
him such concessions as had been im- 
periously demanded by the Scottish 
legislature, which could give him little 
and had given him nothmg. The 
English statesmen with whom ho had 
to deal did not generally stand or 
d“terve to stand high in his esteem 
Yet few of them were so utterly false 
and shamele'^s as the leading Scottish 
pohticians Hamilton was, in morality 
and honour, rather above than below 
his fellows, and even Hamilton was 
fickle, false, and greedy “I wish to 
heaven,” Wilham was" once provoked 
mto esclaimmg, “ that Scotland were a 
thousand miles off, and that the Hulte 
of Hamilton were King of it. Then I 
should be rid of them both.” ^ 

After much dehheration, Wilham 
jicivniio determined to send Melville 
down to Edinburgh as Lord 
“oner High Commissioner. Melville 
was not a great statesman * he was not 
a great orator: he did not look or 
iu'j\ e hlie the repr(y<entative of royalty 
his character was not of more than 
sLandard punty ; and the standard of 
purity among Scottish senators was 
not high, but he was by no means 
deficient m prudence or temper, and 
he succeeded, on the whole, better than 
a man of much higher qualities might 
have done. 

During the first days of the^Session, 
The go- the friends of the government 
desponded, and the chiefs of 
majority, the opposition Were sanguine. 
Montgomery’s head, though by 
means a weak one, had been turned 

* ITacka/s Memoirs and Letters to Hamil- 
ton of June 20. and 24 1690 ; Colonel Hill to 
Melville, July 10. 36 , London Gazette, July 
17. 21. As to Inverlochy, see among the Cul- 
lodon papois, a plan for preserving the peace 
or the Highlands, dra^nl np, at this time, byl 
the father of President Foibes. 


by the triumphs of the preceding year. 
He believed that Ms intrigues and his 
rhetoric had completely subjugated the 
Estates.*^ It seemed to him impossible 
that, having exercised a boundless 
empire in the Parliament House when 
the Jacobites were absent, he should 
be defeated when they were present, 
and ready to support whatever he pro- 
posed. He had not indeed found it 
easy to prevail on theui to attend for 
they coifid not take their seats without 
talong the oaths. A few of them had 
some slight scruple of conscience about 
forswearmg themselves ; and many, 
who did not know what a scruple of 
conscience meant, were apprehensive 
that they might offend the nghtful 
King by vowmg fealty to the actual 
King Some Lords, however, who 
were supposed to be in the confidence 
of James, asserted that, to their know- 
ledge, ^e, wished his friends to peijure 
themselves , and this assertion induced 
most of the Jacobites, with Balcarras 
at their head, to be guilty of perfidy 
aggravated by impiety.* 

It soon appeared, however, that 
Montgomery’s faction, even with this 
reinforcement, was no longer a majority 
of the legislature. For every supporter 
that he had gained he had losiTwo. 
He had committed an error which has 
more than once, in British history, 
been fatal to great parliamentary lead- 
ers He had imagmed that, as soon 
as he chose to coalesce with those to 
whom ho had recently been opposed, all 
his followers would imitate his example. 
He soon found that it was much easier 
to inflame animosities than to appease 
them. The great body of Whigs and 
Presbyterians shrank from the fellow- 
ship of the Jacobites. Some waverers 
were purchased the go'wernment , 
nor was the purchase expensive ; for a 
sum whi^ would hardly be missed in 
theEnghsh treasury was immense in 
the esfamation of the needy barons of 
the Hortif t Thus the scale was turned ; 
and, m the Scottish Parhaments of that 
age, the turn of the scale was eveiy- 

* Balcarras. * 

t See the instructions to the XKird, High 
Commifesioner ui the Leven. and Melville » 
Papers. 
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thing: the tendency of majorities was form of Clmreli government which was 
almost always to increase, the tendency to be substituted for episcopacy ; and, 
of minorities to dimmish. during the stormy Session held m the 

The first question on whieli a vote summer of 1689, the violence of the 
was taken related to the election for a Club had ma^e legislation impossible, 
borough. The ministers earned their During many months therefore every- 
point by six voices* In an instant thing had been in confusion One 
-everything was changed * the spell pohty had been pulled down , and no 
was broken : the Club, from being a other pohty had been set up In the 
ibugbear, becam^a laughingstock: the Western Lowlands, the beneliced clergy 
-timid and the venal passed over in had been so effectually rabbled, that 
crowds from the weaker to the stronger scarcely one of them had remained at 
side It was ih vain that the opposi- his post. In Berwiclcshire, the three 
tion attempted to revive the disputes Lothians and Stirlingshire, most of the 
of the preceding year. The Kmg had curates had been removed by the Privy 
wisely authorised Melville to give up Council for not obeymg that vote of 
the Committee of Articles The Estates, the Convention which had directed all 
on the other hand, showed no dispoci- ministers of parishes, on pain of depn- 
tion to pass another Act of Incapacita- vation, to proclaim William and Mary 
tion, to censure the government for King and Queen of Scotland. Thus, 
opening the Courts of Justice, or to throughout a great part of the realm, 
question the right of the Sovereim to there was no public worship, except 
name the Judges. An extraoromary what was performed by Presbyterian 
supply was voted, small, according to divines, who sometimes ofiS,eiated in 
the notions of English financiers, but tents, and sometimes, without any legil 
large for the means of Scotland The right, took possession of the churelii‘s 
sum granted was a hundred and sixty But there were large districts, espe- 
two thousand pounds sterling, to be eially on <the north of the Tay, where 
raised in the course of four years f the people had no strong feeluig against 
The Jacobites, who found that they episcopacy ; and there were many 
had ^BBSwom themselves to no purpose, priests who were not disposed to lose 
sate, bowed down by shame and writh- their manses and stipends for the sake 
mg with vexation, while Montgomery, of King James. Hxmdreds of the old 
who had deceived liimself and them, curates, therefore, having been neither 
and who, in his rage, had utterly lost, hunted by the populwce^nor deposed by 
not indeed his parts and his fiuency, the Council, still contmued to exercise 
but all decorum and selfcommand, their spiritual functions. Every mi- 
scolded like a waterman on the Thames, nister was, during this time of transi- 
and was answered with eqnal asperity tion, free to conduct the service and to 
and even more than equal ability by administer the sacraments as bethought 
Sir John Dalij^ple j: fit. There was no controlling authority. 

The most important Acts of this The legislature had taken away the 
Eceiesias- those wHch fixed jurisdiction of Bishops, and had not 

ticai logu- the ecclesiastical constitution establishedk the jurisdiction of Synods."** 
lation. • Scotland. iBy the Claim of To put an ^nd to this anarchy was 
Bight it had been declared that the one of the first duties of the Parlia- 
authonty of Bishops was an insupport- ment, Melville ha^ with the powerfiil 
able grievance ; and WiUiam, by ac- assistance of Carstairs, obtained from 
cepting the Crown, had bo«nd idinself the King, in spite of the remonstrances 
not to uphold an institution condemned of Enghsh statesmen and dhincs, au- 
by the very instrument on which his thonty to assent to such ecclesiastical 
title to the Crown depended. But the arrangements as might satisfy tho 
Claim of i^ght had not defined the Scottish nation. One of the first laws 

* Balcrrraa. V Faithful Conlcuilincs Br, linked , Ca=eo£ 

t Act Pail June 7. 1090, the pre-ont Ailiitt’d Eru.-'UJj il Cltig' in St i»v 
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wliieli tlie JLoid Conimisbioner touched i 
With the sceptre repealed the Act of 
Si2>reinacy. He next gave the royal 
a®. :nfc to a law enacting that the Pres- 
b;;;teriPii diTines who had been pastors 
of parishes in the days ot’lhe Covenant, 
and had, after the Eostoration, been 
ejected for refusing to aclcno^ ledge 
episcopal authority, should be rt^storecl 
The number of those pastors had origi- 
nally been about three hundred and 
fifty but not more than sixty were still 
living 

The Estates then proceeded to fix 
the national creed The Conlession of 
Faith dra\^n np by the Assembly of 
Divines at Westminster, the Longer 
and Shorter Catechism, and the Direc- 
tory, were considered by every good 
Presbyterian as the standards of or- 
thodoxy; and it was hoped that the 
legislature would recognise them as 
such •( This hope, hoM ever, w'as in part 
disappointed. The Confession was read 
at longtli, amidst much yawmng, and 
adopted without alteration. But, when 
It was proposed that the Catechisms 
and the Directory should be Jaken into 
consideration, the ill humour of the 
audience broke forth into muimurs 
For that love of long sermons winch 
w as strong in the Scottish commonalty 
V, as not shared by the Scottish aiisto- 
cracy. The Parliament had already 
bo«.n listening during tliree hours to 
di> theolog}", and was not inclined to 
hoar anything more about original sin 
and election. The Duke of Hamilton 
said that the Estates had ali’eady done 
all that was essential They had given 
their sanction to a digest of the great 
principles of Christianity. The rest 
might well be left to the Church. The 
weary majority eagerly assented, m 
s^jite of the muttering of some zealous 
Presbyterian ministers who had been 
admitted to hear the debate, and who 
could sometimes hardly restrain tlipm- 
sclves from taking part in il.J 

* Act Pail Apnl 2,") 

t See the Hmuble Acldic=s of the Picsbv- 
tciian Ministers and Piofeh-^ois of the Ciiitrcli 
ot Scotland to His Giace ni*. Maiesty’b Ficrli 
Oomuiisbioner and to the Higiit Honouiable 
the Estates of Pailiament. 

t See the Acconnt of the late ‘Cstabl^hrif'iu; 
cT rieib} tenon CoYeniment by the Puh..- 


The memorable law which fixed the 
ecclesiastical constitnliou of Scotland 
was brought in by the Earl of Suther- 
land By this law the synodical pohty 
was reestablished. The rule of the 
Church w^as entrusted to the sixty 
ej'ected mimsters who had just been 
restored, and to such other persons, 
whether ministers or elders, as the 
Sixty should think fit to admit to a 
partiapation of power: The Sixty and 
their nominees were authorised to visit 
ail the paiishes in the kingdom, and to 
turn ont all mnnsters who were defi- 
cient in abihties, scandalous in morals, 
or unsound in faith Those parishes 
which had, durmg the interregnum, 
been deserted by their pastors, or, in 
plain words, those parishes of which 
the pastors had been rabbled, were de- 
clared vacant."*^ 

To the clause which reestablished 
synodical government no serious oppo- 
sition appears to have been made. 
But three days were spent in discussing 
the question whether the Sovereign 
should have power to convoke and to 
dissolve ecclesiastical assembhes ; and 
the point was at last left in dangerous 
ambiguity. Some other clauses were 
long and vehemently debated. was 
said that the immense power given to 
the Sixty was incompatible with the 
fundamental principle of the pohty 
vhicli the Estates were about to set up. 
That principle was that all presbyters 
were equal, and that there ought to be 
no order of ministers of rebgioij superior 
to the order of presbyters. What did 
it matter whether the Sixty were called 
prelates or not, if they were to lord it 
with more than prelatical authority 
over God’s heritage ^ To the argument 
that the proposed arrangement was, in 
the very peculiar cucumstiAce^of the 
Church, the most convenient that could 
be made, the objectors rephed that such 
reasoning might suit the mouth of an 
Erastian, but that all orthodox Presby- 
terians tield the parity of ministers to 
ho ordained by Christ, and that, where 
Chii&l had spoken, Christians were not 

niP’ifc of ScoilanJ, Anno 1690* Tins is an 
i oopalian naiiaLno. Act. Pari. May 2G, 
11.9U 

Act. Pc>il. Ju’K 7. 1G?0, 
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at liberty to consider \rbat was con- 
Tenient* 

With much greater warmth and 
much stronger reason the ^minority 
attacked the clause which sanctioned 
the lawless acts of the Western fanatics 
Surely, it was said, a rabbled curate 
might well be left to the severe scrutiny 
of the sixty Inquisitors. If he was 
deficient in parts or learning, if he was 
loose in life, ft he was heterodox in 
doctnne, those stem judges would not 
fail to detect and to depose him. They 
would probably think a game at bowls, 
a prayer borrowed from the English 
Liturgy, or a sermon in which the 
slightest tamt of Arminianism could be 
discovered, a sufficient reason for pro- 
nouncing his benefice vacant. Was it not 
monstrous, after constituting a tribunal 
from which he could scarcely hope for 
bare justice, to condenm him without 
allowing him to appear even'^jefore 
that tribunal, to condemn him without 
a trial, to condemn him without an 
accusation ? Did ever any grave senate, 
since the beginning of the world, treat 
a man as a criminal merely because 
be had been robbed, pelted, hustled, 
dragged through snow and mire, and 
thi^^tened with death if he returned 
to the house which was his hy law? 
The Duke of Hamilton, glad to have 
so good an opportunity of attacking 
the new Lord Commissioner, spoke 
with great vehemence against this 
odious clause. We are told that no 
attempt was made to answer him , and, 
though those who tell us so were zealous 
Episcopalians, we may beheve their 
report • for what answer was it possible 
to return? Melville, on whom the 
chief responsibility lay, sate on the 
throne in profound silence through the 
whole of ^s tempestuous debate It 
is probable that his conduct was de- 
termined by considerations much pru- 
dence and shame prevented him from 
explaining. The state of the south- 
western shires was such that* it would 
have been impossible to put the rabbled 
ministers in possession of their dweH- 

» An HiJ*oncal Relation of the late Presby- 
terian General Assembly m a Letter from a 
Person m Edmburgh to bis Pnend m London. 
London, licensed April 20, 1691. 


ings and churches without employ- 
ing a military force, without garrison- 
ing every manse, without placing 
gua^ round every pulpit, and with- 
out handmg over some ferocious enthu- 
siasts to the(iProvost Marshal, and it 
would be no easy task for the govern- 
ment to keep down by the sword al 
once the Jacobites of "the Highlands 
and the Covenanters of the Lowlaurls. 
The majonty, having, for reasons which 
could not well be produced, made up 
tbeir minds, became clamorous for the 
question. “ Ko more debate,” was the 
cry • “ We have heard enough a vote ’ 
a vote I ’* The question was put accord- 
ing to the Scottish form, “ Approve or 
not approve the article?” Hamilton 
msisted that the question should be, 
“Approve or not approve the rabbling?” 
After much altercation, he was over- 
ruled, and the clause passed. Only 
fifteen or sixteen members voted with 
him. He warmly and loudly exclaimed, 
amidst much angry interruption, that 
he was sorry to see a Scottish Parlia- 
ment disgrace itself by such iniquity. 
He then left the house with several of 
his friends. It IS impossible not to 
sympathise with the indignation which 
he expressed. Y et we ought to remem- 
ber that it is the nature of injustice to 
generate injustice. There are wrongs 
which it IS almost impossible to repair 
without committing other wrongs ; and 
such a wrong ha(?been done to the 
people of Scotland in the preceding 
generation. It was because the Par- 
hament of the Restoration had legis- 
lated in msolent defiance of the sense 
of the nation that the Parliament of the 
Revolution had to abase itself before 
the mob. 

When Hamilton and his adherents 
had retired, one of the preachers who 
had been admitted to the hall caUed 
out to the members who were near 
h^iCL ; “ Pie I Pie I Do not lose time. 
Make haste, and get all over before he 
comes back.” This advice was taken. 
Pour or five sturdy Prelatists staid to 
give a last vote against Presbyteiy. 
Four or five equally sturdy Covenanters 
staid to mark their dislike of what 
iseemed to them a compromise be- 
tween the Lord and Daal. But the 
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Act was passed by an overwhelming landowners and the^ elders. The con- 
majonty.*’ gregation might object to the person 

Two supplementary Acts speedily proposed; and the Presbytery was to 
followed One of them, now harpily judge ofthe objections This arrange- 
repealed, required every of&cebearer in ment did not give to the people all the 
every University 'of Scotland to sign power to which even the Second Book 
the Confession of Faith and to give in of Disciplme had declared that they 
his adhesion to the new form of Church were entitled. But the odious name 
governmentf The other, long ago of patronage was taken away • it was 
most unhappily repealed, settled the probably 3iought tha^the elders and 
important and delicate question of landowners of a pansn would seldom 
patronage Knox had, m the First persist in nominating a person to whom 
Book of Discipline, asserted the right the majonly of the eoii^egation had 
of every Christian congregation to strong objections ; and indeed it does 
choose its own pastor. Melville had not appear that, while the Act of 1690 
rot, in the Second Book of Diseiphne, continued m force, the peace of the 
gone quite so far but he had declared Church was ever broken by disputes 
that no pastor could lawfully be forced such as produced the schisms of 1702, 
on an unwilling congregation Patron- of 1756, and of 1843 * 
age had heon abolished by a Covenanted Montgomery had done all in his 
Parliament in 1649, and restored by a power to prevent the Estates Thecoa- 
Po^mhst Parhament in 1661 What from settling the ecclesiastical 
ought to he done in 1690 it was no pohty<l)f the realm. He had 
easy matter to decide Scarcely any meited the zealous Covenanters 
question seems to have caused so much to demand what he knew that 
anxiety to William. He had, m his the ghvemment would never grant. He 
jinvate instructions, given the Lord had protested against all Erastiamsm, 
Commissioner authority to assent to against all compromise. Dutch Pres- 
the abolition of patronage, if nothing bytenanism, he said, would not do for 
el^e would satisfy the Estates But Scotland She must have agam the 
tills authority was most unwillingly system of 1649 That system w^swle- 
given , and the Kmg hoped that it dueed from the Word of God* it was 
\» ould not be used ‘‘ It is,” he said, the most powerful check that had ever 
“ the taking of men’s property ” Mel- been devised on the tyranny of wicked 
.succeeded in effecting a compro- kings, and it ought to be restored 
iiiise Pdtronago ^vas abolished * but without addition or diminution. His 
jt was enacted that every patron should Jacobite allies could not conceal their 
ri'ceive six hundred marks Scots, disgust and mortification at hearing 
( qiiivalent to about tlurty five poimds him hold such language, and were by 
sterhng, as a compensation for his no means satisfied with the explana- 
riglits The sum seems ludicrously tions which he gave them in private, 
small Yet, when the nature of the While they were wrangling with him 
property and the poverty of the country on this subject, a messenger arrived at 
.ire considered, it may be doubted Edinburgh with important despatches 
wliothor a patron would have made from James and fr#»m Mary orMoGena. 
much more by gomg into the market These de^atches had been written in 
The largest sum that any member ven- the confident expectation that the large 
tured to suggest was nine hundijsd promises of Montgomeiy would be ful- 
inarks, little more than fifty pounds filled, and thy,t the Scottish Estates 
sterling. The right of proposing a woul^ under his dexterous manage- 
minister was given to a parochial ment, dedaro for the rightful Sovereign 
council consisting of the Protestant against the Usurper James was so 

ffratffiil for the unexpected support of 
* Account of the late Establishment of the his old enemies that he entirCly forgot 
Tre^b-v tenon Govermuont by the Pailiament ^ 

of Scotland, 1C90. ' > Act. Pari. July 19. 1C90; Lockhart to 

t Act, Paxl, July 4. 1690, Mch ille, Amil 29, 1690 
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the services and disregarded the feelings 
of his old friends. The three chiefs of 
the Club, rebels and Puritans as they 
■vrere, had become his favourites. An- 
nandale was to be a Marquess, Gover- 
nor of Edinburgh Castle, and Lord 
High Commissioner Montgomery was 
to be Earl of Ayr and Secretary of 
State Hoss was to be an Earl and to 
command the guards James Stewart, 
the most unpniS^pled of lawyers, who 
had been deeply concerned in Ar- 
gyle’s insurre-^tion, who had changed 
tides and supported the dispensing 
power, who had then changed sides a 
second time and concurred in the Revo- 
lution, and who had now changed sides 
a thu’d time and was tcheniing to bnng 
about a Restoration, was to be Lord 
Advocate The Pnvy Council, the 
Court of Session, the army, were to be 
filled with Whigs A Council of Eive 
was appomted, which all loyal si»J)jectB 
were to obey ; and in this Council An- 
nandale, Ross, and Montgomeiy formed 
the mai]ority. Mary of Modena in- 
formed Montgomery that five thousand 
pounds sterling had been remitted to 
his order, and that five thousand more 
would soon follow. It was impossible 
that Balcarras and those who had acted 
witiniim should not bitterly resent 1 he 
manner in which they wore treated 
Their names were not even mentioned 
All that they Rid done and suffered 
seemed to have faded from their 
master’s mind He had now given 
them fair notice that, if they should, at 
the hazard of their lands and hves, suc- 
ceed in restormg him, all that ho had 
to give would be given to those who 
had deposed him They too, when 
they read his letters, knew, what he 
did not know when the letters were 
wnttej^, that he had been duped by the 
confident boasts and* promises of the 
apostate Whigs He, whei:^he de- 
spatched his messengers, imagined that 
the Club was omnipotent at Edinburgh, 
and, before the messengers Reached 
Edinburgh, the Club had become a 
mere byword of contempt. The Tory 
Jacobites easily found pretexts for 
refusing tOj^bey the Presbyterian Jaco- 
bites to whom the banished Ring had 
delegated his authonty. They com- 


plained that Montgomery had not 
shown them all the despatches which 
he had received. They affected to sus- 
pect^hat he had tampered with the seals. 
He called God Almighty to witness 
that the suspifjion ■« as unfounded But 
oaths were very naturally regarded as 
insufiSeient guarantees by men who had 
just been swearing allegiance to a Kang 
against whom they were conspiring. 
There was a violent outbreak of pas- 
sion on both sides the coalition was 
dissolved the papers were fiung into 
the fire, and, in a few days, the in- 
famous triumvirs who had been, in the 
short space of a year, violent William- 
ilcs and violent Jacobites, became 
Williamitcs again, and attempted to 
make their peace with the government 
by accusing each other.^ 

Ross was the first who turned in- 
former. After the fashion of Theciiufi 
the school in which he had been 
bred, he committed this base each other, 
action with all the forms of sanctity. 
Ho pretended to be greatly troubled in 
mind, sent for a celebrated Presby- 
terian minister named Dunlop, and 
bemoaned himself piteously “There 
is a load on my conscience there is a 
secret which I know that I ought to 
disclose but I cannot brmg myself to 
do it *’ Dunlop prayed long and fer- 
vently : Ross groaned and wept * at last 
it seemed that heaven had been stormed 
by the violence of ^Supplication : the 
truth came out, and many lies with it. 
The divme and the penitent then re- 
turned thanks together Dunlop went 
with the news to Melville. Ross set 
off for England to make his peace at 
court, and performed his journey m 
safety, though some of his accomplices, 
who had heard of his repentance, but 
had been little edified by it, had laid 
plans for cjitting his throat by tho 
way. At London he protested, on his 
hoimur, and on the word of a gentle- 
man, that he had been drawn in, that 
he !^d always disliked the plot, and 
that Montgomery and Ferguson were 
the real cmmnaR. j* 

+ Balcarms ; Ooufes'sion of Annandolc m 
the Leven and Melville Papers. 

•1 Balcarras , Notes of Ross’s Confession in 
the Leven and Melville Paper? 
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Dunlop ws, in the mean time, 
magnrfyuig, -wherever he -went, the 
divine goodness which had, by so 
humble an instrument as himself, 
brought a noble person back to the 
right path Montgome^ no sooner 
heard of this wonderful work of grace 
than he too began to experience com- 
punction. He went to Melville, made 
a confession not exactly coincid- 
ing with Boss’s, and obtained a pass 
for England. William was then in 
Ireland ; and Mary was governing m 
his stead. At her feet Montgomery 
threw himself He tried to move her 

and to ingratiate himself with her by 
praising sweet and affable manners. 
He gave up to lier the names of his 
fellow plotters. He vowed to dedicate 
his whole life to her service, if she 
would obtain for him some place which 
might enable him to subsist with de- 
cency. She was so much touched by his 
supplications and flatteries that she 
recommended him to her husband’s 
favour ; but the just distrust and ab- 
horrence with which William regarded 
Montgomery were not to be overcome.* 
Before the traitor had been admitted 
to Mary’s presence, he had obtained a 
promise that he should be allowed to 
depart in safety. The promise was 
kept. Durmg some months, he lay 
hid in London, and contrived to carry 
on a negotiation -wcith the government. 
He offered to be a -witness against his 
accomphees on condition of ha-ving a 
good place. Wilham would bid no 
higher than a pardon. At length the 
communications were broken off. Mont- 
gomery retired for a time to France. 
He soon returned to London and passed 
the miserable remnant of his life in 
forming plots which came to nothing, 
and in writing libels which are distin- 
guished by Sie grace anJ vigour of 
their style from most of the produc- 
tions of the Jacobite press f • 
Annandale, when he learned that his 

» Balcarras ; Mary’s account of her intoi- 
view -with Montgomery, printed among the 
lieven and Melville Papeis 
t Compare Balcairas with Bui net, li, 62 
The pamphlet entitled Great Britain’s Just 
Complaint is a good specimen of Montgo^ 
meiy’s manner. 


two accomplices had turned approvers, 
retired to Bath, and pretended to drink 
the waters. Thenco he was soon brought 
up to laondon by a warrant He ac- 
knowledged that he had been seduced 
into treason : but he declared that ho 
had only said Amen to the plans of 
others, .ind that his childlike simplicity 
had been imposed on by Montgomery, 
that worst, that falsest, that most un- 
quiet of human boirigs. The noble 
penitent then proceeded to make atone- 
ment for his o-wn crime -by criminating 
other people, Enghsh and Scotch, Whig 
and Tory, guilty and innocent. Some 
he accused on his own knowledge, and 
some on mere hearsay. Among those 
whom he accused on his own knowledge 
was Ne-yille Payne, who had not, it 
should seem, been mentioned either by 
Boss or by Montgomery * 

Payne, pursued by messengers and 
warr^ts, was so lU ad-vised as to take 
refuge m Scotland. Had he remained 
in England he would have been safe : 
for, though the moral proofs of his guilt 
were complete, there was not such legal 
evidence as would have satisfied a j’ury 
that he had committed high treason: 
he could not be subjected to torture m 
order to force him to famish evidence 
against himself, nor could he b^ong 
confined without being brought to trial. 
But the moment that he passed the 
border he was at the mercy of the 
government of which he was the deadly 
foe The Claim of Bight had recog- 
msed torture as, in cases like his, a 
legitimate mode of obtaining informa- 
tion; and no Habeas Corpus Act se- 
cured him against a long detention. 
The unhappy man was arrested, carried 
to Edinburgh, and brought before the 
Pn-vy Coimcil. The general notion 
was, that he -was a knave an^a coward, 
and that the first ISight of the boots and 
thumbscrews would bring out all the 
guilty secrets with which he had been 
entrusted. But Payne had a far braver 
spirit thru th«se highborn plotters -with 
whom it was his misfortune to have 
been connected. Twice he was sub- 
j*ected to frightful torments ; but not a 
word inculpating himself any other 

^ Balcairas ; Annandale’s Confession* 
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person could be wrung out of liim. 
Some councillors left the board in 
horror. But the pious Crawford pre- 
sided. He was not much trouWed with 
the weakness of compassion where an 
Amalekite was concerned, and forced 
the executioner to hammer m wedge 
after wedge between the knees of the 
prisoner fill the pain was as great as 
the human frame can sustain without 
dissolution. P^Syne was then earned 
to the Castle of Edinburgh, where he 
long remained, utterly forgotten, as he 
touchingly complained, by those for 
whose sake he had endured more than 
the bitterness of death Yet no ingra- 
titude could damp the ardour of his 
fanatical loyalty; and he continued, 
5 ear after year, m his cell, to plan 
insurrections and invasions.^ 

Before Payne’s arrest the Estates had 
Geno ai been adjourned after a Session 
wquic^ as important as any th^jt had 
the new ever been nela m Scotland 
Sipo!" The nation generally acqm- 
^*2' esced in the new ecdesiastical 
constitution The indifferent, a large 
portion of every society, were glad that 
the anarchy was over, and conformed 
to the Preshytenan Church as they had 
coijjormed to the Episcopal Church 
To tne moderate Presbyterians the set- 
tlement which had been made was on 
the whole satisfactory. Most of the 
strict Presbytenans brought themselves 
to accept it under protest, as a large 
instalment of what was due. They 
missed indeed what they considered as 
the perfect beauty and symmetry of 
that Church which had, forty years 
before, been the glory of Scotland But, 
though the second temple was not equal 
to the first, the chosen people might 
well rej'oice to think that they were, 
afterwa Icng captivi1;y m Babylon, suf 
fored to rebuild, though imperfectly, 
the House of God on the o?S. founda- 
tions , nor could it misbecome them to 
feel for the latitudinarian Wilhani a 
grateful affection such ias the restored 
Jews had felt for the heathen Cyrus. 

* !Dumot, li. 62 ; Lockhart to Melville, 
Aug SO. iqpo , and Ciawiord to Melville, Dec 
11 in the Loven and Mchille Papeis, 
Keville Pi.} ne’s Icttei o± Dec. 3. 1C92, printed 
in 


There were, however, two parties 
which regarded the settlement com- 
of 1690 mth implacable de- 
testjj|ion. Those Scotchmen swpauani, 
who were Episcopalians on conviction 
and wulh fervor appear to have been 
few . but among them were some per- 
sons superior, not perhaps in natural 
parts, but in learning, in taste, and in 
the art of composition, to the theolo- 
gians of the sect which had now become 
dominant. It might not have been 
safe for the ej'ected Curates and Pro- 
fessors to give vent m their own coiintiy 
to the anger which they felt But the 
English press was open to them , and 
they were sure of the approbation of 
a large pait of the English people 
During several years they continued to 
torment their enemies and to amuse 
the public with a succession of in- 
genious and spirited pamphlets In 
some of these works the hardships 
suffered by the rabbled pnests of the 
western shires are set forth with a 
skill which irresistibly moves pity and 
indignation. In others, the cruelly 
with which the Covenanters had been 
treated during the reigns of the last 
two lungs of the House of Stuart is ex- 
tenuated by every artifice of sophistry 
There is much joking on the bad Latin 
which some Preshytenan teachers had 
uttered while seated in academic chairs 
lately occupied by great scholars. Much 
was said about the»ignorant contempt 
which the victorious barbanans pro- 
fessed for science and literature They 
were accused of anathematising the 
modem systems of natural philosophy 
as damnable heresies, of condemning 
geometiy as a souldestroying pursuit, 
of discouraging even the study of those 
tongues in which the sacred hooks woie 
written.* Learning, it was said, would 
soon be extinct in Scotland. The Uni- 
versities, under their new rulers, were 
languishing and must soon perish. The 
ho!)ksellors had been half rmned : they 
found that the whole profit of their 
business would not pay the rent of 
their shops, and were preparing to emi- 
grate to some country where letters 
were held in esteem by those whose 
^^ofEiee was to instruct the public. Among 
the min 3 Ster.s of religion no purchaser 
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of “bookfl was left;. The Episcopalian 
divine was glad to sell for a morsel of 
bread whatever part of his library had 
not been tom to pieces or bum(f3. by 
the Christmas mobs, and the only 
library of a Presbyteriafi divine con- 
sisted of an explanation of the Apoca- 
lypse and a commentary on the Song 
of Songs * The pnlpit oratory of the 
triumphant party was an inexhaustible 
subject of mirth. One little volume, 
entitled The Scoteh Presbyterian Elo- 
quence Displayed, had an immense 
success in the South among both High 
Churchmen and scoffers, and is not yet 
quite forgotten It was indeed a book 
well fitted to lie on the hall table of 
a Squire whose religion consisted in 
haling extemporaneous prayer and nasal 
psalmody. On a rainy day, when it 
was impossible to hunt or shoot, neither 
the card table nor the backgammon 
board would have been, in the mtervals 
of the flagon and the pasty, so agreeable 
a resource. Nowhere else, perhaps, 
can be found, in so small a compass, so 
lai^e a collection of ludicrous quota- 
tions and anecdotes. Some grave men, 
however, who bore no love to me Cal- 
vinistic doctrine or discipline, shook 
their heads over this hvely jest book, 
and hinted their opinion that the writer, 
while holding up to derision the absurd 
rhetoric by which eoarseminded and 
Ignorant men tried to lUustrato dark 
questions of theology and to excite 
devotional feehng among the populace, 
had sometimes forgotten the reverence 
due to sacred things The effect which 
tracts of this sort produced on the 
public mind of England could not be 
fully discerned while England and Scot- 
land were mdependent of each other, 
but manifested itself, very soon after 
the union of the kingdoms, in a way 
which we still have reason, •and which 
our posterity will probably long have 
reason, to lament r 

The extreme Presbyterians were as 
much out of humour as the extreme 
Prelatists, and were as little inclmcd as 

* Histoncal Relation of the late Piesby- 
tenan General Assembly, 1691 , The Picsby- 
terxan Inqiusition as it was lately piacci'-crl 
against the Piofc&sois of the College of lidin- 
bniffh, 1691^ 
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the extreme Prelatists to take the oath 
of allegiance to William and The Prei. 
Mary ^Indeed, though the 
Jacobite^ nonjuror and the Ca- 
meroman nonjuror were diametrically 
opposed to each other in opinion, though 
they regarded each other with mortal 
aversion, though neither of them would 
have had any scruple about persecuting 
the other, they had in common. 
They were perhaps the two most re- 
markable specimens that the world 
could show of perve^e absurdily. 
Each of them considered his darhng 
form of ecclesiastieal polity, not as a 
means, but as an end, as the one thing 
needfiil, as the qumtessence of tho 
Clmstian religion Each of them 
childishly fancied that he had found 
a theory of civil government in his 
Bible. N either shrank from the f lught- 
ful consequences to which his theory 
led. ^0 all objections both had one 
answer, — Thus saith the Lord. Both 
agreed in boasting that the arguments 
which to atheistical pohticians seemed 
irre&agable presented no difficulty to 
the Saint It might be perfectly true 
that, by relaxing the rigour of his 
principles, he might save his country 
from slavery, anarchy, universal aron. 
But his biismess was not to save his 
country, but to save his soul He 
obeyed the commands of God, and left 
the event to God, One of the two 
fanatical sects held that, to the end of 
tune, the nation would be bound to 
obey the heir of the Stuarts : the other 
held that, to the end of time, the nation 
would be bound by the Solemn League 
and Covenant, and thus both agreed 
in regarding the new Sovereigns as 
usurpers. 

The Presbyterian nonjurors have 
scarcely been heard of out of ScotJand ; 
and perJia-ps it may not now ho 
generidly known, even in Scotland, 
that they still continue to form a dis- 
tinct cla^. Jhey maintained that 
their country was under a precontract 
to the Most High, and could never, 
while the world lasted, enter into any 
engagement inconsistent with that pre- 
contract. An Erastian, a l^titudma- 
»rian, a man who knelt to receive the 
bread and wino from the of 
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bishops, and wlio bore, though not 
veiy patiently, to hear anthems chauntod 
by choristers in white vestments, could 
not be King of a covenanted kingdom 
WiUiam had moreover forfeited all 
claim to the crown by committing that 
sin for which, in the old time, a 
dynasty preternaturally appointed had 
been preternaturally deposed. He had 
connived at the escape of his father in 
law, that idolatV, that murderer, that 
man of Belial, who ought to have been 
hewn in pieces before the Lord, like 
Agag. Kay, the crime of William had 
exceeded tliat of Saul. Saul had spared 
only one Amalekite, and had smitten 
the rest What Amalekite had William 
smitten ? The pure Church had been 
twenty eight years under persecution. 
Hep children had been imprisoned, 
transported, branded, shot, hanged, 
drowned, tortured. And yet he who 
called himself her deliverer h{]i^ not 
suffered her to see her desire upon her 
enemies^ The bloody Claverhouse 
had been graciou^y received at Saint 
James’s. The bloody Macken 2 ie had 
found a secure and luxurious retreat 
among the malignants of Oxford. The 
2 , oungor Balrymple who had prosecuted 
the Samts, the elder Babymple who 
hai^alo in judgment on the Saints, 
were great and powerful. It was said, 
by careless Gallios, that there was no 
choice but between William and James, 
and that it was wisdom to choose the 
less of two evils. Such was indeed 
the wisdom of this world. But the 
wisdom which was from above taught 

* One of the most cunoas of tho many 
cunons papers written by the Covenanteis of 
that generation is entitled, “ Natlianiel, oi 
the Dying Testimony of John Matthieson m 
Closebnm ” Matthieson did not die tiE 1709, 
but his Testimony was written some years 
earherjKwhcCl ho was in e^ectation of death 
*‘And now,” he says, os a dying man, 
would in a few words tell you that «re to live 
behind me my thoughts as to the times "When 
I saw, or rather heard, tho Prince and Prin- 
cess of Orange being set up ns they were, and 
his pardoning all the muiderers of iiie saints, 
and receivmg all the bloody beasts, soldiers, 
and others, all these oiEcers of their state and 
army, and all the bloody counsellors, civil and 
ecclesiastic, and his letting slip that son of 
Belial, Ins father in law, who, both by all 
the laws of Gfcd and man, ought to have died, 
I knew he wmuld do no good to the cause and 
Woikof Clod.” 


US that of two things, both of which 
were evil in the sight of Grod, we 
should choose neither. As soon as 
Jamds was restored, it would be a duty 
to msown and withstand him. The 
present duty jyas to disown and with- 
stand his son in law. Kothmg must 
be said, nothing must he done, that 
could be construed into a recognition 
of the authonly of the man from 
Holland. The godly must pay no 
duties to him, must hol’d no of&ees 
imder him, must receive no wages from 
him, must sign no instruments in which 
he was styled King. Anne succeeded 
William, and Anne was designated, 
by those who called themselves the 
Reformed Presbytery, and the remnant 
of the true Church, as the pretended 
Queen, the wicked woman, the Jezebel. 
G-corge the First succeeded Anne ; and 
George the First was the pretended 
King, the German Beast.* George 
the Second succeeded George the First * 
George the Second too was a pretended 
King , and ho was accused of having 
outdone the wickedness of his wicked 
predecessors bypassmg a, law in de- 
fiance of that dmne law which ordains 
that no witch shall be snfiFered to live.f 
George the Third succeeded George 
the Second; and still these men con- 
tinued, with unabated steadfastness, 
though in language less ferocious than 
before, to disclaim all allegiance to an 
uncovenanted Sovertign J At length 

* See the Dying Testimony of Mr. Bobert 
Smith, Student of Divinity, who Ii\ed m 
Douglas Town, in the Shire of Clydobdale, 
who died about two o’clock in the Sabbath 
morning, Dec. 13. 1724, aged 58 years , and 
the Dymg Testimony of ‘Williain "VVilson, 
sometime Schoolmastei of Park m the Parish 
of Douglas, aged 68, who died May 7. 1757 

t See the Dying Tistimony of wilhaia T7il- 
son, mentigied in the last note. It ought to 
be remarked that, on the subject of witch- 
craft, the Divvies of the Associate Presbytery 
were as absurd as this poor crazy Dominie. 
See them Act. Declaration, and Testamony, 
puh)*idied in 1773 by Adam Gib. 

t In the year 1791, Thomas Henderson of 
Paisley wrote, m defence of the Eefonned 
Presbytery, against a writer who had chaiged 
them with “ disowning the present excellent 
sovereign as the lawful King of Great Britain.” 
“ The Reformed Presbytery and theu con- 
nections,” says Mr. Henderson, ‘ ‘ havenot been 
much accustomed to give flattering titles to 
yincGs ” “ However, they enter- 

tain no lesentment against the pa son of the 
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this schismatical body was subdivided 
by a new sclusm. The majonty of the 
Reformed Presbyterians, though they 
stiH refused to swear fealty totf^the 
Sovereign or to hold office under him, 
thought themselves justified in praymg 
for him, in paying tribute to him, and 
in accepting his protection. But there 
was a minority which would hear of 
no compromise. So late as the year 
1806, a few persons were still beanng 
their public testimony against the sin 
of owmng an Antichristian govern- 
ment by paying taxes, by taking out 
excise hcenses, or by labouring on 
public works The number of these 
zealots went on diminishing till at length 
they were so thinly scattered over Scot- 
land that they were nowhere numerous 
enough to have a meeting house, and 
were known by the name of the Non- 
hearers. They, however, still assem- 

piesent occupant, nor any of the good quali- 
ties which he possesses They suicerdy wish 
that he were moie excellent than external 
royalty can make him, that he were adorned 
■svith the image of Christ,” &c, &c., &c 
“ But they can hy no means ackno%\ ledge him, 
nor any of the episcopal poisuabien, to be a 
lan'ful tang over these covenanted lands ” 

* An enthusiast, named G eoi ge Calderwood, 
in his pretace to a Collection ot Dying Teati- 
moniGS, publijahed in 180b, accuses the Re- 
lormed Resby tery or scandalous comidiances 
“As lor the Puelormed Piesbytery,” he say^, 
“ though they protess to own the martyrs’ 
testimony m haiis and bools, yet they haie 
now adopted so mawy now disunctiuus, and 
given up their old ones, that they have made it 
BO evident tnat it is neither thcmart\i6,’ testi- 
mony nor yet the one that that Biesbyteiy 
adopted at fiist that they aie now uiaintaui- 
ing When the Reformed Pieslo tery 'w os in 
its infancy, and had some appearance ot ho- 
nesty and faithiulness among them, tlieyweie 
hlamcd by all the other paitics foi using of 
idistmctions that no man could justify, t e. 
they would not admit into then communion 
those that paid the land tax or subscribed 
taclcs to do so , but now they can*“ admit into 
their communions both rulers and membeis 
who \olimtanly pay all ta\c^and subscribe 
tacks It shill be only rcfeired to 

govemmont’s books, since the commencomenu 
of the Piench wai, how many of their^iin 
membeis have accepted of ijlaccs of tiust, to 
be at government’s call, such as beaiers of 
arms, dining ol cattle, stopping of w ay s, &:c , 
and what is all then license tor trading by sea 
or land but a serving under government ? ” 
The doctrines ot those more model ate non- 
jurors who call themselves the RefoimedPics- 
bytenan Church, have been recently set forth 
m aPiize Catechism by the Eeveiend ThomSb 
jS£aitin. 


bled and prayed in private dwellings, 
and still persisted in considering them- 
selves as the chosen generation, the 
royal priesthood, the holy nation, the 
peculiar people, which, amidst the 
common degeneracy, alone preserved 
the faith of a better age. It is by no 
means improbable that this super- 
stition, the most irrational and the 
most unsocial into wMch Protestant 
Christianity has ever been corrupted by 
human prejudices and passions, may 
still linger in a few obseiCe farmhouses. 

The King was but half satisfied with 
the manner in which the eede- 
siastical polity of Scotland had JiaSSed 
been settled He thought that SSiJuu. 
the Episcopalians had been 
hardly used, and he appre- mentsm 
bended that they might be still 
more hardly used when the new system 
was fully organised He had been very 
desir€ns that the Act which established 
the Presbyterian Church should be ac- 
companied hy an Act allowing persons 
who were not members of that Church 
to hold their own religious assemblies 
freely ,* and he had particularly directed 
Melville to look to tliis ^ But some 
popular preachers harangued so vehe- 
mently at Edinburgh against l^rly 
of conscience, which they caUeJ^the 
mystery of iniquity, that Melville did 
not venture to obey his master’s mstruc- 
tious A draught of a Toleration Act 
was ofitred to the Parliament by a 
private member, but was coldly re- 
ceived and suffered to drop.f 

■William, however, was fiilly deter- 
mined to prevent the dominant Moetmg of 
sect from indulging in the Sf a«^- 
luxury of persecution : and he 
took an early opportunity of Scotland, 
announcing his determination. The 
first General Assembly of '^he -‘newly 
establi^ed Church met soon after his 
return from Ii eland. It was necessary 
that he should appoint a Commissioner 
and send a letter Some zealous Pres- 
byterians hoped that Crawford would 
he the Commissioner ; and the ministers 
of Edinbui'gh di’ow up a paper in which 

•■The iJingto Melville, May 1G90, mtho 
Leven and Melville Papers. 

t Account of the Establishment of Preeby* 
tenau Government. 
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they veiy intelligibly hinted that this 
was their wish. William, however, 
selected Lord Carmichael, a nobleman 
distinguished by good sense, htZmanity, 
and moderation.* The royal letter to 
the Assembly was eminently wise in 
substance and impressive in language. 
“We expect,” the King wrote, “that 
your management shall be such that 
we may have no reason to repent of 
what we have dine. We never could 
be of the mind that violence was suited 
to the advancing of true religion; 
nor do we intend that our authority 
shall ever be a tool to the irregular 
passions of any party. Moderation is 
what religion enjoins, what neigh- 
bouring Churches expect from you, 
and what we recommend to you ” The 
Sixty and their associates would pro- 
bably have been glad to reply in 
language resembling that which, as 
some of them could well reme^nber, 
had been held by the clergy to Charles 
the Second during his residence in 
Scotland But they had just been in- 
formed that there was in England a 
strong feeling in favour of the rabbled 
curates, and that it would, at such a 
conjuncture, be madness in the body 
which represented the Presbyterian 
Chur^ to quarrel with the King f The 
Assembly therefore returned a grateful 
and respectful answer to the roy^ letter, 
and assured His Majesty that they had 
suffered too much from oppression ever 
to be oppressors | 

Meanwhile the troops all over the 
Continent were going into winter quar- 
ters. The campaign had everywhere 

* Canmchaers good qualities are fully ad- 
mitted by the Episcopalians. See tbe His- 
toncal Eelation of tbe late Presbyterian 
General Assembly and tlie Presbyterian In- 
qnisiti(m. ^ 

t See; in the Leven afld Melyille Papers, 
Melville’s Letters written from Lonjjpn at this 
time to Crawford, Rule, WiHiamsonj^d other 
vehement Presbytenans He says : “ The 
cleigy that were putt out, and come up, make 
a gieat clamour: many here^enco^age and 
rejoyce at it ... . There is nothmg now but 
the greatest sobnetie and moderation imagin- 
able to be used, unless we will hazard the 
o\ertnming of all * and take this as earnest, 
and not as imaginations and fears only.” 

t PnndipaLActs of the General Ass^bly of 
the Ohnreh of Scotland held m and begun at 
Edmburgh tbe 16th day of October, 1690; 
Edmburgti, 1691, 


been indecisive. The victory gained by 
Luxemburg at Fleurus had pro- state of 
duced no important, effect On 
the Wpper Ehme great armies 
had eyed each other, month aftermonth, 
withont exchanging a blow. In Cata- 
lonia a few smafl. forts had been taken. 
In the east of Europe the Turks had 
been successful on some points, the 
Christians on other points, and the 
termination of the contest seemed to 
be as remote as ever The coalition 
had in the course of the year lost one 
valuable member, and gamed another 
The Duke of Lorraine, the ablest cap- 
tain in the Impenal service, was no 
more. He had died as he had lived, 
an exile and a wanderer, and had 
bequeathed to his children nothing but 
his name and his rights. It was popu- 
larly said that the confederacy could 
better have spared thirty thousand 
soldiers than such a general But 
scarcely had the alhed Courts gone 
mto mourning for him when they were 
consoled by learning that another 
prince, superior to him in power, and 
not inferior to him in capacity or cour- 
age, had* jomed the league against 
France. 

This was Victor Amadeus, Duke of 
Savoy. He was a young man : The onke 
but he was already versed in 
those arts for which the states- coalition, 
men of Italy had, ever since the thir- 
teenth century, heei? celebrated, those 
arts by which Castruccio Castracani and 
Francis Sforza rose to greatness, and 
which Machiavel reduced to a system. 
Ho sovereign in modern Europe has, 
with so small a principality, exercised 
so great an influence during so long a 
period. He had for a time submitted, 
with a show of cheerfulness, but with 
secret reltietance and resentment, to 
the French aecendency. "When the war 
broke out, he professed neutrality, but 
ent^d into private negotiations with 
the House of Austria. He would pro- 
bably have continued to dissemble till 
he found some opportunity of striking 
an unexpected blow, had not his crafty 
schemes been disconcerted by the deci- 
sion and vigour of Lewis. A French 
qfmy commanded by Catinat, an officer 
of great skill and vdour, mailed mto 
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Piedmont. The Duke was informed 
that his conduct had excited suspicions 
which he could remove only by admit- 
ting foreign garrisons into Turijj and 
Verceili He found that he must be 
either the slave or the ^pen enemy of 
lus powerful and imperious neighbour 
His choice was soon made , and a war 
began which, during seven years, found 
employment for some of the best gene- 
rals and best troops of Lewis An 
Envoy Extraordinary from Savoy went 
to the Hogue, proceeded thence to 
London, presented his credentials in 
the Banqueting House, and addressed 
to WiUidm a speech which was speedily 
translated mto many languages and 
read in every part of Europe. The 
orator congratulated the King on the 
success of that great enterprise which 
had restored England to her ancient 
place among the nations, and had 
broken the chains of Europe “ That 
my master,” he said, “can now at 
length venture to express feelings which 
have been long concealed in the recesses 
of his heart is part of the debt which 
he owes to Your Majesty. You have 
inspired him with the hope of freedom 
after so many years of bondage ” * 

It had been determined that, during 
the approaching winter, a Congress of 
aU the powers hostile to France should 
be held at the Hague. William was 
impatient to proceed thither But it 
vas necessary th?<t he should first hold 
a Session of Parhament Early in Oc- 
tober the Houses reassembled at West- 
minster The members had generally 
come up in good humour. Those Tories 
whom it was possible to concihate had 
been conciliated by the Act of Grace, 
and by the large share which they had 
obtained of the favours of the Crown 
Those Whigs who were capable of 
learning had learned mu^jh from the 
lesson which William had given them, 
and had ceased to expect that he would 
descend from the rank of a Kinf to 
that of a party leader. Both Whigs 
and Tones had, with few exceptions, 
been alarmed by the prospect of a 
French invasion, and cheered by the 
news of the victory of the Boyne. The 

Monthly Meroancs ; London Gazettes oi 
Novembei 3. and 6. ICOO. 


Sovereign who had shed his blood for 
their nation and their rehgion stood at 
this moment higher in public estima- 
tion then at any time since his acces- 
sion His speech from the throne 
called forth the loud acclamations of 
Lords and Commons* Thanks wore 
unanimously voted by both Houses to 
the Hmg for his achievements m 
Ireland, and to the Queen for the pru- 
dence with which sh^had, during his 
absence, governed England f Thus 
commenced a Session** distinguished 
among the Sessions of that reign by 
harmony and tranquillity. No report 
of the debates has been preserved, im- 
less a long forgotten lampoon, in which 
some of the speeches made on the first 
day are burlesqued in doggrel rhymes, 
may be called a report % The time of 
the Commons appears to have been 
clnefly occupied in discussing questions 
arisiji^ out of the elections of the pre- 
ceding spring. The supplies g^ppi^es 
necessary for the war, though 
large, were granted with alacrity. The 
number of regular troops for the next 
year was fixed at seventy thousand, of 
whom twelve thousand were to be horse 
or dragoons. The charge of this army, 
the greatest that England had ever 
maintained, amounted to abou^two 
million three hundred thousand pounds ; 
the charge of the navy to about eighteen 
hundred thousand pounds. The charge 
of the ordnance was included in these 
sums, and was roughly estimated at 
one eighth of the naval and one fifth of 
the mibtary expenditure § The whole 
of the extraordinary aid granted to the 
King exceeded four millions 

The Commons ,iustly thought that 
the extraordinary liberality with which 
they had provided for the public ser- 
vice entitled theiii to demaiid e:stJ^aor- 
dinary securities against waste and 
peculdtiffn A bill was brought in 

* Yau Citters to tlae States General, Oct. 
1690. • • ^ 

t Lords’ Journals, Oct. 6. 1C90 ; Commons* 
Journals, Oct. S 

t I am nob awaro that this lampoon has 
evei been printed I have seen It only in two 
contcmpoiary manusciipt'i. It l^cntitlccl The 
Oi)cninff of the Session, 1690. 

i} Commons’ Jouimils, Oct. 9, 10, 13, 14, 
1690. 
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empowering nine Commissioners to ex- 
amine and state the public accounts 
The nine were named in th^ bill, and 
were all members of the Lower House 
The Lords agreed to the bill without 
amendments , and the King gave his 
assent.* 

The debates on the Ways and Means 
wayi tnd Occupied a considerable part of 
the Session. It was resolved 
that sixteen hundred and fifty thousand 
pounds shotdd be raised by a direct 
monthly assessment on land. The 
excise duties on ale and beer were 
doubled ; and the import duties on raw 
silk, linen, timber, glass, and other 
articles, were increased t Thus far 
there was httle difference of opinion. 
But soon the smooth course of business 
was disturbed by a proposition which 
was much more popular than just or 
humane. Taxes of unpreceden^d se- 
verity had been imposed , and yet it 
might well be doubted whether these 
taxes would be sufficient Why, it was 
asked, should not the cost of the Irish 
war be borne by the Insh insurgents ? 
How those insurgents had acted in their 
mock Parhament all the world knew ; 
and nothing could be more reasonable 
thei^ to mete to them from their own 
measure. They ought to be treated as 
they had treated the Saxon colony. 
Every acre which the Act of Settlement 
had left them ought to be seized by the 
state for the purpose of defraying that 
expense which their turbulence and 
perverseness had made necessary. It 
is not strange that a plan, which at 
once gratified national animosity, and 
held out the hope of pecunia^ relief, 
should have been welcomed wifii eager 
delight. A bill was brought in which 
bore but ^oo much resemblance to some 
of tl?e laws passed by the Jacobite 
legislators of Dublin. By this bill it 
was provided that the property of every 
person who had been m rebellion 
against the King and Queenrsinee the 
day on which they were proclaimed 
should be confiscated, and that the pro- 
ceeds should be applied to the support 

* CJommJhs* Journals of December, 1690, 
particularly of Dec. 20. , Stat, 2 W. & M. sess. 
2.C. 11. 

t Stat 2 W. & M. sess 2. c. 1. 3, 4. 


of the war. An exception was made 
m favour of such Protestants as had 
merely submitted to superior force: 
burto Papists no indulgence was shown. 
The royal prerogative of clemency was 
limited. Tl?e Bang might indeed, if 
such were his pleasure, spare the lives* 
of his vanquished enemies, but he was 
not to be permitted to save any part of 
their estates from the general doom. 
He was not to have it in his power to 
grant a capitulation which should se- 
cure to Insh Homan Catholics the 
enjoyment of their hereditary lands. 
Nay, he was not to be allowed to keep 
faith with persons whom he had already 
received to mercy, who had kissed his 
hand, and had heard from his lips the 
promise of protection. An attempt was 
made to insert a proviso in favour of 
Lord Dover. Dover, who, with all his 
faults, was not without some English 
feelings, had, by defending the interests 
of his native country at Dublin, made 
himself odious to both the Irish and 
the Prench. After the battle of the 
Boyne his situation was deplorable. 
Neither*at Limerick nor at Samt G-er- 
mains could he hope to be welcomed. 
In his despair, he threw himself at 
William’s feet, promised to live peace- 
ably, and was graciously assured that he 
had nothing to fear. Though the royal 
word seem^ to be pledged to this un- 
fortunate man, the^ommons resolved, 
by a hundred and nineteen votes to a 
hundred and twelve, that his property 
should not be exempted from frie gene- 
ral confiscation. 

The bill went up to the Peers: but 
the Peers were not inclined to pass it 
without considerable amendments; and 
such amendments there was not time 
to make* Numerous heirs at law, re- 
versioners, ^and creditors implored the 
Upper House to introduce such pro- 
visoes as might secure the innocent 
a^ldnst all danger of being involved in 
the punishment of the ^ulty. Some 
petitioners asked to be heard by coun- 
sel The King had made all his 
arrangements for a voyage to the 
Hague ; and the day beyond which he 
could not postpone his departure drew 
^near. The bill was therefore, happily 
for the honour of English legislation. 
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consigned to that dark repository in 
which the ahortive statutes of many 
generations sleep a sleep rarelj. dis- 
turbed by the historian or tho*anti- 
quary.* 

Another question, •v^5lich slightly, 
and but slightly, discomposed 
Job* the tranquillity of this short 
session, arose out of the disas- 
trous and disgraceful battle of 
Beachy Head. Tomngton had, imme- 
diately after that battle, been sent to 
the Tower, and had ever since remained 
there. A technical difficulty had ansen 
about the mode of bringing him to 
trial. There was no Lord High Ad- 
miral; and whether the Commissioners 
of the Admiralty were competent to 
execute martial law was a point which 
to some jurists appeared not perfectly 
clear. , The majority of the Judges 
held that the Commissioners were 
competent* hut, for the purpose of 
removing all douht, a bill was brought 
into the Upper House; and to this 
bill several Lords offered an opposition 
which seems to hare, been most un- 
reasonable. , The propped they 
said, was a retrospective penal law, 
and therefore objectionable. If they 
used this argument in good faith, they 
were ignorant of the yeiy rudiments of 
the science of legislation. To make a 
law for punishing that which, at the 
time when it was^ne, was not punish- 
able, is contrary to all sound pnnciple. 
But a law which merely alters the 
criminal procedure may with perfect 
propriety he made applicable to past 
as well as to future offences. It would 
have been the grossest injustice to give 
a retrospective operation to the law 
which made slavetrading felony. But 
there was not the sm^est mjustice in 
enacting that the fcJentral Criminal 
Court should try felonies committed 
long before that Court was in being. 
In Torrington’s case the substantive 
law continued to be what it had 
always been. The definition of the 
crime, the amount of the penalty, 

* Burnet, IL 67. See the Journals of both 
Houses, particularly the Commons’ Jounwils of 
the 19th of December and the Lords’ Journals 
of the 30th of December and the 1st of Jaua- 
ary The bill itself will he found m the ar- 
c-hives of the House of Lords. 


remained unalterod The only change 
was in the form of procedure; and 
that e^nge the legislature was per- 
fectly justified in making retrospec- 
tively. It is indeed hardly possible to 
beheve that some of those who opposed 
the bill were duped by the fallacy of 
which they condescended to make use. 
The truth probably is that the feeling 
of caste was strong ariong the Lords. 
That one of themselves should be tried 
for his life by a court composed of 
plebeians seemed to them a degrada- 
tion of their whole order. If their 
noble brother had offended, articles 
of impeachment ought to be exhibited 
against him : Westminster Hall ought 
to be fitted up : his peers ought to 
meet in their robes, and to give in 
their verdict on their honour . a Lord 
High Steward ought to pronounce the 
sentence, and to break the staff. There 
was an end of privilege if an Earl was 
to be doomed to death by tarpaulins 
seated round a table in the cabin of a 
ship. These feelings had so much 
influence that the bill passed the 
Upper House by a majority of only 
two* In the Lower House, where 
the dignities and immunities of the 
nobility were regarded with no fnjfndly 
feeling, there was httle difference of 
opinion, Tomngton requested to be 
heard at the bar, and spoke there at 
great length, but wealdy and con- 
fusedly. He boasted of his services, 
.of his sacrifices, and of his wounds. 
He abused the Dutch, the Board of 
Admiralty, and the Secretary of State. 
The bill, however, went through all its 
stages without a ^vision.t 

Early in December Torrington was 
sent under a guard down the 
river to Sheerness. There Jhe ton's 
Court Martial nftt on board of 
a frigab*? named the Kent. The 
investigation lasted three days; and 
during those days the ferment was 
great London. Nothmg was heard 

* Lords’ Journals, Oct. 30. 1690, The num- 
bers are never given in the Ijords’ Jom nals. 
That the majonty was only two is as^-erted 
by Ralph, who had, I suppose, some authoiity 
which I have not been able to ffnd. 

t Van Cittei 3 to the States General, Nov 
1690. The Earl of Tomngton’s speech to the 
House of Commona, 1710, 
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of on the exchange, in the coffeehouses, 
nay even at the church doors, but 
Yorrington. Parties ran higl^ wagers 
to an immense amount were depend- 
ing : rumours were hourly arriving by 
land and water ; and every rumour was 
exaggerated and distorted by the way. 
Prom the day on which the news of 
the ignominious battle arrived, down 
to the very 3i,ve of the trial, pubhe 
opinion had been very unfavourable to 
the pnsonei^ His name, we are told 
by contemporai^ pamphleteers, was 
hardly ever mentioned without a curse. 
But, when the cnsis of his fate drew 
nigh, there was, as in our country there 
often IS, a reaction. All his merits, 
his courage, his good nature, his firm 
adherence to the Protestant religion in 
the evil times, were remembered. It 
was impossible to deny that he was 
■sunk in sloth and luxuiy, Hiat ho 
neglected the most important onsiness 
for his pleasures, and that he could not 
■say No to a boon companion or to a 
mistress : but for these faults excuses 
and soft names were foimd. His friends 
nsed without scruple all the arts which 
could raise a national feeling in his 
&.vour , and these arts were powerfully 
aiJEisted by the inteUigenee that the 
hatred which was felt towards him in 
Holland had vented itself m indignitiea 
to some of his countrymen. The ciy 
was that a bold, jolly, freehanded Eng- 
Lsh gentleman, of whom the worst that 
could be said’ was that he liked wine 
and women, was to he shot in order to 
gratify the spite of the Dutch. What 
passed at the trial tended to confirm 
the populace in this notion. Most of 
the witnesses agamst the prisoner were 
Dutch officers. The Dutch rear admiral, 
wh^ toojp on himself the part of pro- 
secutor, forgot hiJhself so far as to 
accuse the judges of partiality. When 
at length, on the evening of the third 
day, Torrington was pronounced not 
gmlty, many who had reeently cla- 
moured for nis blood seemed to be well 
pleased with his acquittal He returned 
to London free, and with his sword by 
his side^ As his yacht went up the 
Thames, every ship which he passed 
saluted him He took his seat in thS 
House of Lords, and even Ventured to 


present himself at court But most 
of the peers looked coldly on him: 
WjJliam would not see him, and or- 
dered him to be dismissed from the 
service.* 

There wsSk another subject about 
which no vote was passed by 
either of the Houses, but about 
which there is reason to heheve ^,*St 
that some acrimonious discus- 
Sion took place in both. The 
Wbigs, though much less violent than 
in tile preceding year, could not 
patiently see Caermaithen as nearly 
prime minister as any English subject 
could he under a prince of William’s 
character. Though no man had taken 
a more prominent part in the Kevolu- 
tion than the Lord President, though 
no man had more to fear from a coun- 
terrevolution, his old enemies would 
not believe that he had from his heart 
renounced those arbitrary doctrines for 
which he had once been zealous, or that 
he could bear true allegiance to a 
government sprang from resistance. 
Through the last six months of 1690 
he was* mercilessly lampooned. Some- 
times he was Hing Thomas, and some- 
times Tom. the Tyrantf Wilham was 
adjured not to go to the Continent 
leaving his worst enemy close to the 
ear of the Queen, Halifax, who had, 
in the preceding year, been ungene- 
rously and ungraliefully persecute by 

♦ Burnet, li. 67, 68. ; Van Citters to the 
States G^eneral, 3^ - ^ - Dec. 1|. 1690 ; 

An impartial Account of some remarkable 
Passages in the Life of Arthur, Earl of Tor- 
nngton, together with some modest Remarks 
on the Trial and Acquitment, 1691 ; Reasons 
for the Trial of the Earl of Tomngxon by 
Impeachment, 1690 , The Parable of the Bear- 
baiting, 1690; The Earl of Tomngton’a 
Speech to the House of Gommons,17I0. That 
Tomngrton was coldly received by the peers I 
learned freftn an article in the Noticias Ordi- 
nanas of February 6. 1691, Madrid. 

t In one Whig lampoon of this year ara 
tJhese lines ; 

*• David, we thought, incceeded SaidL 
When William row on Jameses fall ; 

Bat now King Thomaa governa alL" 

In another are these lines : 

** When Charln did lecm to fill the throne, 

Tlua tyrant Tom made England grooa ’* 

A third says : 

” Torkahire Tom waa rais’d to honour 
For what cause no creature knew . 

He was talse to the ro} al ciouor, 

Aivi VI ill be tlie sime to you.** 

(l2 
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the Wh]gs, was now mentioned by 
them with respect and regret: for he 
was the enemy of their enemy.* ^he 
face, the figure, the bodily infirmities 
of Caennarthen were ridieuled.t Those 
dealings with the French Court in 
which, twelve years before, he had, 
rather by his misfortune than by his 
fault, been imphcated, were represented 
in the most odious colours. He was 
reproached with his impeachment and 
his imprisonment Once, it was said, 
he had escaped : but vengeance might 
still overtake him ; and London might 
enjoy the long deferred pleasure of 
seeing the old traitor flung off the lad- 
der m the blue nband which he dis- 
graced. All the members of his family, 
Wife, son, daughters, were assailed with 
savage invective and contemptuous 
sarcasm. I All who were supposed to 
be closely connected with him by 
pohtical ties came in for a portion of 
this abuse; and none had so large a 
portion as Lowther. The feehng in- 
dicated by these satires was strong 
among the Whigs in Parliament 
Several of them deliberated oi* a plan 
of attack, and were m hopes that they 
should be able to raise such a storm as 
would make it impossible for Caermar- 
then to remain at the head of affairs. 
It should seem that, at thia time, his 
influence in the royal closet was not 
quite what it had«sbeen. Godolphin, 
whom he did not love, and could not 
control, but whose financial skill had ' 
been greatly missed during the summer, 
was brought back to the Treasury, and 
made First Commissioner. Lowther, 
who was the Lord President’s own man, 
stilly sate at the board, but no longer | 
presided there. It is true that there 
was not then such a difference's there 
now is between the First L(^rd and his 
colleagues. Still the change was im- 

* A Whig poet compares the two Mar- 
cfoesscs, as they were o^n colled, and gives 
George the preference over Thomas . 

If ft SXftniarw nMds mvrt iteer ui, 

Talce a better In Ins stead, 

Wbo V III in your absence clieer os. 

And hui ur ft wiser heftd ” 

A thin, illiuitnTed ghost that haunts the King 

** Let him with hh blue rlbsnd be i 

Tied elo«e up to thegal1o«s tree , i 

For niy lady a cart , and I’d contrive it, 
Ucrdoacing son and heir should dnveit.** | 
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portant and significant. Marlborough, 
whom Caermarthen disliked, was, m 
military raffairs, not less trusted than 
Godolphin in financial affairs The 
seals which Shrewsbury had resigned 
in the summer had ever since been 
lying in William’s secret drawer. The 
£ord President probably expected that 
he should be consulted before they were 
given away ; but he wfe disappointed. 
Sidney was sent for &om Ireland: and 
the seals were dehvered to him. The 
first intimation which the Lord Presi- 
dent received of this important appoint- 
ment was not made in a manner likely 
to sooth his feelings. “Did you meet 
the new Secretary of State going out? 
said William. “No, Sir,” answered 
the Lord President, “I met nobody 
but my Lord Sidney.” “He is the 
new Secretary,*’ said WiHiam. “He 
will till I find a fit man ; and he 
will be quite willing to resign as soon 
as I find a fit man. Any other person 
that I could put in would think lumself 
ill used if I were to put him out.” If 
William had said all that was in his- 
mind, he would probably have added 
that Sidney, though not a great orator 
or statesman, was one of the very few 
English politicians who could be’^ is 
entirely trusted as Bentinck or Zule- 
stein. Caermarthen bstened with a 
bitter smile. It was new, he after- 
wards said, to see a nobleman placed 
in the Secretary’s office, as a footman 
was placed in a box at the theatre,, 
merely in order to keep a seat till his 
betters came.* But this jest was a 
cover for serious mortification and 
alarm. The situation of the prmie 
minister was unpleasant and even 
perilous; and the duration of his power 
would probably have been shorty had 
not fortune, just*" at this moment, 
enabled Kim to confound his adver- 
saries by rendering a great service to 
the state.t 

ir '• 

« See Lord Dartmouth’s Note on Burnet, 
li. 5. 

t As to the designs of the TVhigs against 
Caermarthen, see Bui net, u, 68, 69 , and a 
very significant prote-it in the l 4 <vfis’ Jour- 
nals, October yo. 1690 As to the relations 
Tbetween Caennarthen and Godolphin, hce 
Godolphin’s letter to William dated Maich 20, 
1691, m Dalrymple. 
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The Jacobites had seemed in August 
AJacobit» ^ completely crushed. The 
victory of the Boyne, and the 
irresistible explosion of patriotic feel- 
ing produced by the appearance of 
TourviUe’s fleet on the coast of Devon- 
shire, had cowed the boldest champions 
of hereditary right. Most of the chief 
plotters had passed some weeks in | 
confinement or^in concealment. But, I 
widely as the ramifications of the con- 
spiracy had extended, only one traitor 
had suffered* the punishment of his 
crime. This was a man named Godfrey 
Cross, who kept an mn on the beach 
near Rye, and who, when the French 
fleet was on the coast of Sussex, had 
given information to Toumlle. When 
It appeared that this solitary example 
was thought sufficient, when the dan- 1 
ger of invasion was over, when the 
popular enthusiasm excited by that 
danger had subsided, when the**lenity 
of the government had permitted some 
conspirators to leave their prisons and 
had encouraged others to venture out 
of their hidingplaces, the faction which 
had been prostrated and stunned began 
to give signs of returning animation. 
The old tmtors again mustered at the 
ol^Jiaunts, exchanged significant looks 
and eager whispers, and drew from 
their pockets hbels on the Court of 
Kensington, and letters in milk and 
lemon juice from the Court of Saint 
Germains. Preston, Dartmouth, Cla- 
rendon, Penn, were among the most 
busy. With them was leagued the 
nonjuring Bishop of Ely, who was stiE 
permitted by the government to reside 
dn the palace, now no longer his own, 
and who had, but a short time before, 
called heaven to witness that he de- 
tested the thought of inviting foreign- 
ers t® in-^e England. One good oppor- 
tunity had been lost : but agpther was 
at hand, and must not be suffered to 
•escape. The usurper would soon he 
again out of England. . The adminis- 
tration would soon be again confided 
to a weak woman and a divided coun- 
ciL The year which was closing had 
certainly been unlucky; but that which 
was aboirt to commence might be more 
auspicious. 4 

3ii December a meeting of ihe lead- 


ing Jacobites was held.* The sense of 
the assembly, which consisted uaetingof 
exclusively of Protestants, was 
that^ something ought to be 
attempted, but t&t the difficultaes 
were great ?»None ventured to recom- 
mend that James should come over 
unaccompanied by regular troops. Yet 
all, taught by the experience of the 
preceding summer, dreaded the effect 
which might be produced by the sight 
of French uniforms and standards on 
English ground. A paper was drawn 
up which would, it was hoped, con- 
vince both James and Lewis that a 
restoration could not be effected with- 
out the cordial concurrence of the 
nation. France, — such was the sub- 
stance of this remarkable document, — 
might possibly make the island a heap 
of ruins, but never a subject province. 
It was hardly possible for any person, 
who had not had an opportumty of 
observing the temper of the public 
mind, to imagme the sav^e and dogged 
determination with which men of all 
classes, sects, and factions were pre- 
pared to resist any foreign potentate 
who should attempt to conquer the 
kingdom by force of arms. Nor could 
England be governed as a Roman 
Cathohc country. There were five 
millions of Protestants in the realm: 
there were not a hundred thousand 
Papists : that such a minority should 
keep do-wn such a &ajonty was physi- 
cally impossible ; and to physical 
impossibility all other considerations 
must give way. James would there- 
fore do well to take without delay 
such measures as might indicate his 
resolution to protect the established 
religion. Unhappily every letter which 
arrived from France contained some- 
thing tending to irritate feelings which 
it was moat desirable to sooth. Stones 
were eveiy where current of slights 
olSered at Saint Germains to Prote&t- 

* ULj account of this conspiracy is chiefly 
taken from the evidence, oral and document- 
ary, which was produced on the trial of the 
conspirators. See also Burnet, u. 69, 70., the 
Appendix to Daliymple’s Memoirs, Part II. 
Book yi , and the Life of Janies, u. 441. Kar- 
cissus Lnttrell remarks that no Bomon Catho- 
hc appeared to have been admitted to the 
consultations of the conspirators. 
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ants who had given the highest proof London a vessel the owner of which 
of loyalty by following into banishment was not scrupulous about the use for 
a master zealous for a faith which was which it might be wanted. Ashton 
not their own. The edicts which Iftd and EUidl were introduced to the 
been issued against the Huguenots master of a smack named the James 
might perhaps have been <fustified by and Elizabeth. The Jacobite agents 
the anarchical opinions and practices of pretended to be smugglers, and tSked 
those sectaries but it was the height of the thousands of pounds which 
of injustice and of inhospitahty to put might be got by a single lucljy trip tO' 
those edicts in force against men who France and back agai:^. A bargain 
had been driven from their country was struck: a sixpence was broken; 
solely on account of their attachment and all the arrangements were made* 
to a Roman Catholic King. Surely for the voyage *=* 

sons of the Anglican Church, who had, Preston was charged by his friends 
in obedience to her teaching, sacrificed with a packet containing seve- 
all that they most prized on earth to ral important papers. Among entrusted 
the royal cause, ought not to be any these was a list of the English 
longer interdicted &m assembling in fleet furnished by Dartmouth, who was 
some modest edifice to celebrate her in communication with some of his old 
rites and to receive her consolations companions in arms, a minute of the 
An announcement that Lewis had, at resolutions which had been adopted at 
the request of James, permitted the the meeting of the conspirators, and 
English exiles to worship God accord- the herds of a Declaration which it 
ing to their national forms would be was thought desirable that James* 
the best prelude to the great attempt should publish at the moment of his 
That attempt ought to be made early landing There were also six or seven 
in the spring. A French force must letters from persons of note in the 
undoubt^y accompany His Majesty Jacobite party. Most of these letters- 
But he must declare that he brought were parables, but parables which it 
that force only for the defence of his was not difficult to unriddle. One 
person and for the protection of his plotter used the cant of the Isgp, 
lovmg subjects, and that, as soon as There was hope that Mr. Jackson* 
the foreign oppressors had been ex- would soon recover his estate^ The 
polled, the foreign deliverers should be new landlord was a hard man, and had 
dismissed. He must also promise to set the freeholders against him. A 
govern according tC law, and must little matter would r^eem the whole 
refer all the points which had been in property. The opinions of the best 
dispute between him and his people to counsel were in Mr. Jackson’s favour, 
the decision of a Parliament All that was necessary was that he 

It was determined that Preston should himself appear in Westminster 
should carry to Saint Ger- HalL The final hearing ought to be- 
mains the resolutions and sug- before the close of Easter Term. 
toMnd gestions of the conspirators. Other writers affected the style of the 
linfSSv John Ashton, a person who Eoyal Exchange. There was great 
had been clerk of the cibset to demand for a cargcvof the ri^t tfDrt., 
Maiy of Modena when she was on the There was ^ason to hope that the old 
throne, and who was entirely devoted firm woula soon form profitable con-* 
to the interests of the exiled familj^ nections with houses with which it 
undertook to procure the means of had hitherto had no dealings. This 
conveyance, and for this purpose en- was evidently an allusion to the dis- 
gaged the cooperation of a hotheaded contented Whigs But, it was added, , 
young Jacobite named Elliot, who the shipments must not be delayed, 
only knew in general that a service of Nothing was so dangerous as to over- 
some hazard was to be rendered to the stay the market. If the expected 
good cause. goods did not arrive by the tenth oi? 

It was easy to find in the port of March, the whole profit of the yeaii* 
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•vrould be lost As to details entire 
relitince might he placed on the ex- 
cellent factor who was going over. 
Clarendon assumed the chara«ter of a 
match maker. There was great hope 
that the business whi(di he had been 
negotiating would be brought to bear, 
and that the marriage portion would 
be well secured Your relations,” he 
wrote, in allusion to his recent con- 
finement, “ havl been "very hard on me 
this last summer. Yet as soon as I 
could go safely abroad, I pursued the 
business.” Catharme Sedley entrusted 
Preston with a letter in which, without 
allegory or circumlocution, she com- 
plained that her lover had left her a 
daughter to support, and begged very 
hard for money. But the two most 
important despatches were from Bi- 
shop Turner. They were directed to 
Mr. and Mrs. Redding: but the lan- 
guage was such as it would be tlyught 
abject in any gentleman to hold except 
to royalty. The Bishop assured Their 
Majesties that he was devoted to their 
cause, that he earnestly wished for a 
great occasion to prove his zeal, and 
that he would no more swerve from 
his duly to them than renounce his 
ho^ of heaven. He added, m phrase- 
01^7 metaphorical indeed, but per- 
fectly inteUigible, that he was the 
mouthpiece of several of the nonjuring 
prelates, and especially of Sancroft. 
“Sir, I speak in the plural,” — ^these 
are the words of the letter to James, — 
“because I, write my elder brother’s 
sentiments as well as my own, and the 
rest of our family.” The letter to 
Mary of Modena is to the same effect. 
“I say this in behalf of my elder 
brother, and the rest of my nearest 
relations, as well as from myself.” * 

AH th-^ letters with which Preston 
was diarged referred the Court of Saint 
Germains to him for fuller Mormation 
He earned with him minutes in his 
own handwriting of the subjects on 
which he was to converse •with his 


* The genmneness of these letters was once 
contested on very frivolous grounds. Bntthe 
letter of Turner to Sancroft, which is among 
the Tanner papers in the Bodleian Library, 
and whiclr will be found in the Life of Ken 
by a Layman, must convince the most incre^ 
dulous. 


master and with the ministers of Lewis 
These minutes, though concise and de- 
sultory, can for the most part be inter- 
preti^ without difficulty. The vulne- 
rable points of the coast are mentioned, 
Gosport IS defended only by palisades. 
The garrison^of Portsmouth is small. 
The French fleet ought to be out in 
April, and to fight before the Dutch 
are m the Channel. There is a memo- 
randum which proves that Preston had 
been charged, — by whom it is easy to 
guess, — with a commission relating to 
Pennsylvania ; and there are a few 
broken words clearly importing that 
some at least of the nonjuring bishops, 
when they declared, before God, that 
they abhorred the thought of inviting 
the French over, were dissembling.* 
Everything was now ready for Pres- 
ton’s departure But the owner 
of the James and Elizabeth uonofth* 
had conceived a suspicion that 
the expedition for which his 
smack had been hired was rather of a 

f ohtical than of a commercial nature, 
t occurred to him that more might be 
made by informing against his pas- 
sengers ^an by carrying them safely. 
Intelligence of what was passing was 
conveyed to the Lord President. No 
intelligence could be more welcome to 
him. He was delighted to find that it 
was in his power to give a signal proof 
of his attachment to the government 
which his enemies 4 iad accused him of 
betraying. He took his measures with 
his usu^ energy and dexterity. His 
eldest son, the Earl of Danhy, a bold, 
volatile, and somewhat eccentric young 
man, was fond of the sea, lived much 
among sailors, and was the proprietor 
of a small ya^t of marvellous speed. 

* The 4 pcmorandmn relating to Pennsyl- 
vania ought to be quoted together with the 
tivo sentences which precede it. “ A commis- 
sion given to me from Mr. P.— Fr. PI. hinder 
Eng. and D from joining— two vessels of 1501. 
pii«ce for Pensilvama for 13 or 14 months,” I 
have little doubt that the first and third of 
these sentences are parts of one memorandum, 
and that the words which evidently relate to 
the fleets were jotted down at a difterent tune 
in the place left vacant between two lines. 
The words relating to the Bishops axe these : 
“ The Modest Inquiry— The Bishops’ Answer 
—Not the chilling of them — But the satisfying 
of fnends ” The Modest Inquiry was the 
pamphlet which hinted at Dewittmg, 
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This vessel, veil maimed, was placed 
ander the command of a trusty ojfficer 
named BiUop, and was sent down the 
river, as if for the purpose of pres^g 
mariners. 

At dead of night, the ^st night of 
Arreit of Preston, Ashton, 

and Elliot went on board of 
com- their smack near the Tower, 
paaioni. dread lest 

they should be stopp^ and searched, 
either by a fingate which lay off Wool- 
wich, or by the guard posted at the 
blodshouse of Gravesend. But, when 
they had passed both frigate and block- 
house without bemg challenged, their 
spints rose: their appetites became 
keen . they unpacked a hamper well 
stored with roast bee^ mince pies, and 
bottles of wine, and were jnst sitting 
down to their Christmas cheer, when 
the alarm was given that a swift vessel 
from Tilhnry was flying through the 
water after them. They had scarcely 
time to hide themselves in a dark hole 
among the gravel which was the ballast 
of their smack, when the chase was 
over, and BiUop, at the head of an 
armed party, came on board, c The 
hatches were taken up : the conspirators 
were arrested ; and their clothes were 
strictly examined. Preston, in his agi- 
tation, had dropped on the gravel his 
official seal and the packet of which he 
was the bearer. The seal was dis- 
covered where it had- faUen. Ashton, 
aware of the importance of the papers, 
snatched them up and tried to conceal 
them : but they were soon found in his 
bosom. 

The prisoners then tried to cajole or 
to corrupt BiUop. They csUled for 
wine, pledged him, praised his gentle- 
manlike demeanour, and assured him 
that if he would accompany them, nay, 
if he would only let that Ht^Je roU of 
paper faU overboard into the Thames, 
his fortune would be made. The tide 
of affiiirs, they said, was on the turn . 
things could not go on for ever as they 
had gone on of late ; and it was in the 
captam’s power to be as great and as 
nch as he could desire. BiUop, though 
courteous, was inflexible. The conspi- 
rators became sensible that their necks 
were in unminent danger. The emer- 


gency brought out strongly the true 
characters of all the three, characters 
which, but for such an emergency, 
might hawa remained for ever unsown. 
Preston had always been reputed a 
highspirited and gallant gentleman: 
but the near prospect of a dungeon and 
a g^ows altogether unmanned him. 
Elliot stormed and blasphemed, vowed 
that, if he ever got free, he would be 
revenged, and, with homble impreca- 
tions, caUed on the thunder to stnke 
the yacht, and on London Bridge to 
fall in and crush her. Ashton alone 
behaved with manly firmness 

Late in the evening the yacht reached 
WhitehaU Stairs; and the prisoners, 
strongly guarded, were conducted to the 
Secretary’s office. The papers which 
had been found in Ashton’s bosom were 
inspected that night by Nottingham 
and Caermarthen, and were, on the fol- 
lowing ^oming, put by Caermarthen 
into the hands of the King. 

Soon it was known aU over London 
that a plot had been detected, that the 
messengers whom the adherents of 
James had sent to solicit the help of 
an invading army from France had 
been arrested by the agents of the vi- 
gilant and energetic Lord Preside^ 
and that documentary evidence, whicn 
might affect the hves of some great 
men, was in the possession of the go- 
vernment. The Jacobites were terror- 
stricken * the clamour of the "Whigs 
against Cdermarthen was suddenly 
hushed ; and the Session ended in per- 
fect harmony. On the fifth of January 
the King thanked the Houses for their 
support, and assured them that he would 
not grant away any forfeited property 
in Ireland till they should reas&emble. 
He alluded to the plot which had just 
been discovered, and expressed! a hope 
that the friends of Jbngl^d would not, 
at such a nf^ment, be less active or less 
firmly united than her enemies. He 
then signified his pleasure that the 
Parliamentf should adjourn. On the 
following day he set out, attended by a 
splendid tram of nobles, for the Con- 
gress at the Hague.* 

Lords’ and Commons’ Journals, Jan. fi. 
169f ; London Gazette, Jan. 8. 
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CHAPTER XVIL 


On tlxe eigTiteentli of Jantiaiy 1691, 
wiiiiam’i haying been detained 

2 >ya«eto some days by adverse winds, 
went on board at Gravesend 
Four yachts had been fitted up for h i m 
and for his retinue Among his at- 
tendants werelTorfolk, Ormond, Devon- 
shire, Dorset, Portland, Monmouth, 
Zulestein, and the Bishop of London. 
Two distinguished admMs, Cloudes- 
ley Shovel and George Rooke, com- 
manded the men of war which formed 
the convoy. The passage was tedious 
and disagreeable. During many hours 
the fleet was becalmed off the Godwin 
Sands; and it was not till the fifth 
day that the soundings provc'ii the 
coast of Holland to be near. The sea 
fog was so thick that no land could be 
seen ; and it was not thought safe for 
the ships to proceed ftirther in the 
darkness. William, tired out by the 
voyage, and impatient to be once more 
in his beloved country, determined to 
laf^ in an open boat. The noblemen 
who were in his train tried to dissuade 
him from risking so valuable a life; but. 
when they found that his mind was made 
up, they insisted on sharing the danger. 
That danger proved more serious than 
they had ei^ected. It had been sup- 
posed that in an hour the party would 
be on shore. But great masses of 
floating ice impeded the progress of 
the skSf: the night came on: the fog 
grew thicker: the waves broke over the 
King and the courtiers. Once the keel 
btrudk on a sand bank, and was with 
great^ifiShulty got ^ff. The hardiest 
manners showed some sig^i^ of un- 
easiness. But William, through the 
whole night, was as composed as if he 
had been in the drawing room at Ken- 
sington. “ For shame,” he Sifid to one 
cf the dismayed sailors: “ are you afraid 
to die in my company?” A bold 
Dutch seaman ventured to spring out, 
.and, with? great difficulty, swam and 
t-crambled through breakers, ice, and 
mud, to firm ground. Her^he dis- 


charged a musket and lighted a fire as 
a signal that he was safe. None of his 
fellow passengers, however, thought it 
prudent to foUow his example. They 
lay tossing m sight of the flame which 
he had kindled, till the first pale light of 
a January morning showed them that 
they were close to the island of 
Goree. The King and his Lords, stiff 
with cold and covered with icicles, 
gladly landed to warm and rest them- 
selves.* 

After reposing some hours in the 
hut of a peasant, WiUiam proceeded to 
the Hague. He was impatiently ex- 
pected there: for, though the fleet 
which brought him was not visible 
j&om the shore, the royal salutes had 
been heard through the mist, and 
had apprised the whole coast of his 
amvat Thousands had assembled at 
Honslaerdyk to welcome him with ap- 
plause which came from their hearts 
and which went to his heart. That 
was one of the few white days of a 
life, beneficent indeed and glorious, hut 
far from happy. After more than two 
years passed in a strange land, the 
exile had again set foot on his native 
soiL He heard sgSba. the language of 
his nursery. He saw again the scenery 
and the architecture which were in- 
separably associated in his mind with 
the recollections of childhood and the 
sacred feeling of home; the dreary 
mounds of sand, shells, and weeds, on 
which the waves of the German Ocean 
broke; the interminable meadows in- 
tersected by trenches; the straight 
canals; the villas bright with paint, 
and adorned with quaint images and 
ingpriptions. He had lived during 
many weaiy months among a people 
who did not love him, who did not 
understand him, who could never 
foiget that he was a foreigner. Those 

* Relation de la Voyage de Sa Maiestfi Bn- 
tannique en Hollande, ennchie de planches 
(rfjrSs cuneuses, 1692 ; Wagenaar , London Ga- 
zette, Jan. 29. 169^ ; Burnet, u. 71. 
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Englisliraen Trho served him most on giving their illustrious countryman 
faithfully served him ivitliout enthn- a reception suited to his digmty and to 
sia&m, THthout personal attachment, his merit, and he found it necessarj’ 
and merely from a sense of public duty to yield. *‘On the day of liis triumph 
In their hearts they were sorry that they the concourse was immense. All the 
had no choice but betweei^an English wheeled carriages and horses of the 
tyrant and a Dutch (leli verer. All was province were too few for the multitudes 
now changed. William was among a that flocked to the show. Many thou- 
population by wliich he was adored, sands came shding or skating along 
as Elizabeth had been adored when the frozen canals from Amsterdam^ 
she rode through her amny at Tilhnry, Eotterdam, Leyden, Haarlem, Delft, 
as Charles the Second had been adored At ten in the morning of the twenly- 
wben he landed at Dover It is true sixth of January, the grea<:. bell of th© 
that the old enemies of the House of Town House gave the signal Sixteen 
Orange had not been inactive during hundred substantial burghers, well 
the absence of the Stadt holder. There armed, and clad in the finest dresses 
had been, not indeed clamours, but which were to be found in the recesses 
mutterings against him. He had, it of their wardrobes, kept order in the 
was sad, neglected his native land for crowded streets. Balconies and scaf- 
his new kingdom Whenever the dig- folds, embowered in evergreens and 
nity of the English flag, whenever the hung with tapestry, hid the windows, 
prosperity of the English trade was The royal coach, escorted by an army 
concerned, he forgot that he was a of halleerdiers and running footmen, 
Hollander. But, as soon as his well and followed by a long train of splendid 
remembered face was again seen, all equipages, passed under numerous 
jealousy, all coldness, whs at an end arches rich with carving and painting. 
There was not a boor, not a fisherman, amidst incessant shouts of “Long live” 
not an artisan, in the crowds which lined the King our Stadiholder ” The front 
theroad from Honslaerdyk to the^Hagne, of th© Town House and the whole circuit 
whose heart did not swell with pride of the marketplace were in a blazo 
at the thought that the first minister with bnlliant colours. Civic crowM, 
of Holland had become a great King, trophies, emblems of arts, of sciences, 
had freed the English, and had con- of commerce, and of agriculture, ap» 
quered the Iri^.h. It would have been peared everywhere. In one place Wil- 
madness in Willium to travel from liam saw portrayed the glorious actions 
Hampton Court to Westminster without of his ancestors. There was the silent 
a guard . but in his own land he needed pnnee, the founder of the Batavian 
no swords or carbines to defend him. commonwealth, passing the Meuse with 
“Do not keep the people off;” he his warriors. There was the more im- 
cned : “ let them come close to me : petuons Maurice leading the charge at 
they are all my good friends." He Nieuport A little further on, the hero 
soon learned that sumptuous prepara- might retrace the eventful story of his 
tions were making for Ms entrance into own life. He was a child at his wi- 
the Hague. At first he murmured and dowed mother’s knee. He was at the 
objected. He detested, he saiO, noise altar with Maly’s 4iand in Cus. f»He 
and display. The necessaiy cost of was landing at Torbay. He was swim- 
the war was quite heavy enough. He ming thro^h the Boyne. There, too, 
hoped that his kind feU^ was 'a boat amidst the ice and the 
intorftr townsmen would consider him breakers, and above it was most appro- 
as a neighbour, bom and bred priately inscribed, m the maiestic lan- 
among them, and would not pay him guage of Borne, the saying of the great 
so bad a compliment as to treat him Eoman, “What dost thou fear? Thou 
ceremoniously. ^ But all his expostula- hast Csesar on boari” The task of 
tions were vain. The Hollanders, furnishing the Latin mottoes (bad been 
simple and parsimonious as their or- ^entrusted to two men, who, till Bentle> 
dmary habits were, had sot their hearts appeared, ^eld the highest place among; 
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the classical scholars of that age. Span- 
heim, whose knowledge of the Koman 
medals was unrivalled, imitated, not 
unsuccessfully, the noble conpisenessof 
those ancient legends which he had 
assiduously studiwi; and he was assisted 
by Grsevius, who then filled a chair at 
Utrecht* and whose just reputation had. 
drawn to that University multitudes 
of students froip every part of Pro- 
testant Europe.* When the night 
came, fireworlb were exhibited on the 
great tank which washes the walls of 
the Palace of the Pederation. That 
tank was now as hard as marble ; and 
the Dutch boasted that nothing had 
ever been seen, even on the terrace of 
Versailles, more brilhant than the 
effect jaroduced by the innumerable cas- 
cades of flame which were reflected in 
the smooth mirror of ice.f The English 
Lords congratulated their master on 
his immense popularity. “ Yes,’^ said 
he ; “ but I am not the favourite. The 
shouting was nothing to what it would 
have been if Mary had been with me.” 

A few hours after the triumphal 
entry, the King attended a sitting of 
the States General His last appear- 
ance among them had been on the day 
on jsJiich he embarked for England. He 
had then, amidst the broken words and 
loud weeping of ►those grave Senators, 
thanked them for the kindness with 
which tiiey had watched over his child- 
hood tiamed his mind in youth, and 
supported his authority in his riper 
years; and he had solemnly cona- 
mended his beloved wife to their 
care. He now came back among them 
the King of three kingdoms, the head 
of the greatest coalition that Europe 
had seen since the League of Cam- 

* Tito nawes of these two great scholars are 
associated m a very mte?festing letter of Bent- 
ley to Groevius, dated Apnl 29, 165,1^ “ Seiunt 
omnes qui me norunt, et si vitam mihi Dens 
O.M. prorogavent, scient etiam posten, nt te 
ct TOP Ttaw Spanhemium, genunos hujus sevi 
Dioscuros, lucida literarrim siderg, semper 
prmdioavenm, semper veneratiis sira.” 

t Eelation de la Voyage de Sa ]Mdje‘*t4 Bri- 
tanmque en Hollande, 1692, London Gazette, 
Peh. 2. 1G92 ; Le Tnomphe Royal oil Ton voit 
desontsle*? Arcs de Tnomphe, Pyramides, Ta- 
bleaux et Hmses au Nombrede ciigez 9. 
la Haye & Thonneur de Guillaume Trois 1692 , 
Le Camaval de la Haye, 1691. This last work 
IS a savage pasquinade on VTilliairut^ 
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bray; and nothing was heard in the hall 
but applause and congratulations * 

By this time the streets of the Hague- 
were^verflowing with the equi- 
pages and retinues of princes gthe 
and ambassa^rs who came 
flocking to the great Congress. First 
appeared the ambitious and ostenta- 
tious Frederic, Elector of Brandenburg, 
who, a few years later, took the title of 
King of Prussia, Then arrived the 
young Elector of Bavaria, the Regent 
of Wurtemberg, the Landgraves of 
Hesse Cassel and Hesse Darmstadt, 
and a long train of sovereign pnnees, 
sprung from the illustrious houses of 
Brunswick, of Saxony, of Holstein, 
and of Nassau. The Marquess of 
Gastanaga, Governor of the Spanish. 
Netherlands, repaired to the assembly 
from the viceregal Court of Brussels,. 
Extraordinary mimsters had been sent 
by the Emperor, by the Kin^ of Spain^ 
Poland, Denmark, and Sweden, and by 
the Duke of Savoy. There was scarcely 
room in the town and the neighbour- 
hood for the English Lords and gentle- 
men and the German Counts and* 
Barons 'v^om curiosity or official duty 
had brought to the place of meetmg. 
The grave capital of the most thrifty 
and industrious of nations was as gay 
as Venice m the Carnival ‘ The wato 
cut among those noble times and elms* 
in which the villa of the Princes of 
Orange is embosomed were gay 
the plumes, the stars, the flowing wigs, 
the embroidered coats, and the gold 
hilted swords of gallants from London,. 
Berlin, and Vienna. With the nobles- 
were mingled sharpers not less ^r- 
geonsly attired than they. At night 
the hazard tables were thronged; and 
the theatre was filled to the root. 
Princely *l>anquets followed one another 
m rapid succession. The meats were 
served in gold, and, according to that 
old*>Teutonic fashion with which Shak- 
speare had made his countrymen fa- 
miliar, as often as any of the great 

» London Gazette, Feb. 5. 169x5 HisMa* 
jesty’s Speech to the Assembly of the States^ 
General of the United Provinces at the Hague,, 
the 7th of February N S , together with tbor 
Answer of their High and Mighty Lordships^ 
both are extracted out of the Register oa 
the Resolutions of the States Genera, 1691, 
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princes proposed a health, the kettle 
drums and trumpets sounded. Some 
English lords, particularly Devons^e, 
gave entertainments which vied wth 
those of Sovereigns It was remarked 
that the German potentates, though 
generally disposed to be litigious and 
punctilious about etiquette, associated, 
on this occasion, m an unceremomous 
manner, and seemed to have forgotten 
their passion for heraldic controversy. 
'The taste for wine, which was then 
•characteristic of their nation, they had 
not forgotten. At the table of the 
Elector of Brandenburg much mirth 
was caused by the gravity of the states- 
men of Holland, who, sober themselves, 
confuted out of Grotius and Puffendorf 
the nonsense stuttered hy the tipsy 
nobles of the Empire. One of those 
nobles swallowed so many bumpers 
that he tumbled into the turf fire, and 
was not pulled out till his fine velvet 
suit had been burned * 

In the midst of all this revelry, busi- 
ness was not neglected. A formal 
meeting of the Congress was held at 
which William presided. In ^ short 
and dignified speech, which was speedily 
circulated throughout Europe, he set 
forth the necessity of fim union and 
strenuous exertion. The profound re- 
spect with which he was heard by that 
splendid assembly caused bitter morti- 
fication to hi.s enemjes both in England 
and m France The "German potentates 
were bitterly reviled for yielding pre- 
cedence to an upstart. Indeed the 
most illustrious among them paid to 
lum such marks of deference as they 
would scarcely have deigned to pay to 
the Imperial Majesty, mingled with 
the crowd in his antechamber, and at 
Jais table behaved as respectfully as any 
English lord m waiting. In one can- 
eature the alhed pnnces -Wfere repre- 
sented as muzzled bears, some with 
crowns, some with caps of state. Wtt- 
liam had them all in a cham, and was 
teachmg them to dance. In another 
-caricature, he appeared taking his ease in 

* Relation de la Voyage de Sa Majestfi Bn- 
tannique en Hollande ; Burnet, u. 72. ; Lon- 
don Gazette, Feb 12. 19 23. 169£, Mdmoires 
du Comte de Dohna; William Fuller's Me- 
moirs. 


an arm chair, with his feet on a cushion, 
and his hat on his head, while the Elec- 
tors of Brandenburg and Bavaria, unco- 
vered, occupied small stools on the right 
and left: the crowd of Landgraves and 
Sovereign dukes stood at humble dis- 
tance ; and Gastanaga, the imworthy 
successor of Alva, awaited the orders of 
the heretic tyrant on bended knee.* 

It was soon announced by authority 
that, before the beginmng of summer, 
two hundred and twenty fiiousand men 
would be in the field against France f 
The contingent which each of the allied 
powers was to furnish was made known. 
Matters about which it would have 
been inexpedient to put forth any de- 
claration were privately discuss^ hy 
the King of England with his allies. 
On this occasion, as on every other im- 
portant occasion during his reign, he 
was his own minister for foreign affairs. 
It wai^ necessary for the sake of form 
that he should he attended by a Sec- 
retary of State ; and Nottingham ^had 
ther&re followed him to Holland. ‘But 
Nottingham, though, in matters re- 
lating to the internal government of 
England, he enjoyed a large share of 
his master’s confidence, knewhttle more 
about the busmess of the Congress thm 
what he saw m the Gazettes. 

This mode of transacting business 
would now be thought most wiiuam 
unconstitutional ; and many 
writers, applying the standard for foreign 
of their own age to the trans- 
actions of a former age, have severely 
blamed William for acting without the 
advice of his ministers, and his mi- 
nisters for submitting to be kept in 
ignorance of transactions which deeply 
concerned the honour of the Crown and 
the welfare of the nation, surely 
the presumption igrthat what ‘the ^ost 
honest an^ honourable men of both 
parties, Nottingham, for example, among 
the Tories, and Somers among the 
Whigs, ngt only did, hut avowed, can- 

• Wagenaar, Ixii. ; Le Camaval de la Haye, 
Mars 1691 , Le Tabouret des Electeurs, Apnl 
1691 ; C^r^onial de ce qul s’est pos^ Sl la 
Haye entre le Eoi Guillaume et les Electeurs 
de Bavifire et de Brandebourg. r^This last 
tract IS a MS precented to the British Museum 
'ey George IV. 

t LondoiT Gazette, Feb. 23. 169p 
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not haro been altogether inexcusable ; 
and a very sufficient excuse will without 
difficulty be found. , 

The doctrine that the Sovereign is 
not responsible is doubtless as old as 
any part of our constitution. The doc- 
trine that his ministers are responsible 
is also of immemorial antiquity. The 
doctnne that, where there is no respon- 
sibdity there ean be no trustworthy 
security agamst maladministration, is 
one which, in our age and countiy, 
few people will be inchned to dispute. 
Prom these three propositions it plainly 
follows that the administration is likely 
to be best conducted when the Sove- 
reign performs no pubhc act without 
the concurrence and instrumentality of 
a minister. This argument is perfectly 
sound. But we must remember that 


arguments axe constructed in one way, 
and governments in another. In logic, 
none but an idiot admits the premises 
and demes the legitimate conclusion. 
But, in practice, we see that great and 
enlightened communities often persist, 
generation after generation, in assert- 
ing principles, and refusing to act upon 
those principles. It may be doubted 
whether any real pohty that ever ex- 
is&d has exactly corresponded to the 
pure idea of that polity. According to 
the pure idea of constitutional roy^ty, 
the prince reigns and does not govern ; 
and constitutional royalty, as it now 
exists in England, comes nearer than 
in any other co -try to the pure idea. 
Yet it would be a great error to ima- 
gine, even now, that our princes merely 
reign and never govern. In the seven- 
’veenth century, both Whigs and Tories 
tliought it, not only the nght^ but the 
duty, of the first magistrate to govern. 
AH parties agreed in blaming Charles 
the Second for not b&ng his own Prime 
Minister : all parties agreed-^ praising 
James for being his own Lord High 
Admiral; and aU parties thought it 
natural and reasonable thah WiUiam 
should be his own Foreign Secretaiy. 

It may be observed that the ablest 
and best informed of those who have 
censured the manner in which the ne- 
gotiation^ of that time were conducted 
are scarcely consistent with themselves 
For, while they blame WiJliam for 


being his own Ambassador Plenipotea- 
tiaiy at the Hague, they praise him for 
beujg his own Commander in Chief in 
^eland. Yet where is the distmction 
in principle between the two cases'? 
Surdy every'' reason which can be 
brought to prove that he violated the 
constitution, when, by his own sole- 
authonty, he made compacts with the 
Emperor and the Elector of Branden- 
burg, will equally prove that he violated 
the constitution, when, by his own sole 
anthonty, he ordered one column to- 
plnnge into the water at Oldbridge and 
another to cross the bridge of Slane. 
If the constitution gave him the com- 
mand of the forces of the State, the 
constitution gave him also the direction 
of the foreign relations of the State* 
On what principle then can it be main- 
tained that he was at liberty to exercise 
the former power without consulting 
anybody, but that he was bound to* 
exercise the latter power in conformity 
with the advice of a minister? 'Wdl 
it be said that an error in diplomacy 
is likely to be more injunous to thfr 
count^yr^ than an error in strategy ? 
Surely not. It is hardly conceivable 
that any blunder which William might 
have made at the Hague could have 
been more injunous to the pubhc inte- 
rests than a defeat at the Boyne. Or 
will it be said that there was greater 
reason for placmg^ confidence in his* 
military than in his diplomatic skill ? 
Surely not. In war he showed some- 
great moral and intellectual qualities : 
but, as a tactician, he did not rank 
high ; and of his many campaigns only- 
two were decidedly successful In the 
talents of a negotiator, on the other 
hand, he has never been surpassed. Of 
the interests and the tempers of the 
continental courts he knew more than- 
all his PnV Council together. Some 
of his ministers were doubtless men of 
gi^at ability, excellent orators in the 
House of Lords, and versed in our 
insular politics. But, in the delibera- 
tions of the Congress, Caermarthen andl 
Nottingham would have been found as* 
fax inferior to him as he would have 
been found inferior to them in a par- 
?liamentary debate on a question purely 
J English. The coalition against France 
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'Was his work. He alone had joined 
together the parts of that great whole ; 
and he alone could keep them together. 
If he had trusted that vast and compli- 
-eated machine in the hands of any of 
his subjects, it would iiastantly haTe 
fallen to pieces. 

Some things indeed were to he done 
which none of his subjects would haye 
wentured to do. Pope Alexander was 
ffeally, though not in name, one of the 
-allies : it was of the highest importance 
to haye him for a fiuend * and yet such 
was the temper of the English nation 
that an Enghsh minister might well 
fihrink from having any dealings, direct 
or indirect, with theVatican, The Secre- 
taries of State were glad to leave in the 
hands of their mast^ a matter so deh- 
•cate and so full of risk, and to bo able to 
protest with truth thatnotaline to which 
most intolerantProtestant could ob- 
ject had ever gone out of their offices. 
It must not be supposed, however, 
wuikm Wilham ever forgot that 

•obtains k his especial, his hereditaiy, 
nnssion was to protect the Re- 
farmed Faith. HiSj^fluenee 
with Roman Catholic princes 
was constantly and strenuously exerted 
for the benefit of their Protestant 
subjects. In the spring of 1691, the 
Waldensian shepherds, long and cruelly 
persecuted, and weaiy of their lives, 
were sui^rised hy^lad tidings. Those 
who had been in prison for heresy 
returned to their homes. Children, who 
had been taken from their parents to 
be educated by priests, were sent back, 
Congregations, which had hitherto met 
only, by stealth and with extreme peril, 
now worshipped God without molesta- 
laon in the face of day. Those simple 
mountaineers probably never Jtnew that 
their fate had been a subject of discus- 
sion at the Hague, and th£t they owed 
'the happiness of their ffio&ides and the 
security of their humble temples tcTthe 
ascendency which William exercised 
over the Duke of Savoy.* 

No coalition of which history has 
preserved the memory has had an abler 

• The secret article by which the Duke of 
Savoy boand himself to grant toleration 
the Waldcnses is in Dumont’s collection. It 
was signed Feh. 8. 1691. 


chief than William. But even William 
often contended m vain against 
those v^ces which are inherent herent lu 
in the nature of all coalitions. 

No undertaking which re- 
quires the hearty and long continued 
cooperation of many independent states 
is likely to prosper. Jealousies ine'vit- 
ably spring up. Disputes ^ engender 
disputes. Every confederate is tempted 
to throw on others some part of the 
burden which he ought himself to 
bear. Scarcely one honestly furnishes 
the promised contmgent. Scarcely one 
exactly observes the appointed day. 
But perhaps no coahtion that ever 
existed was in such constant danger 
of dissolution as the coahtion which 
William had with infinite difficulty 
formed. The long list of potentates, 
who met in person or by their repre- 
sentatives at the Hague, looked well in 
the (jrazettes. The crowd of princely 
equipages, attended by manycoloured 
guards and lacqueys, looked well among 
the hme trees of the Voorhout. But 
the very circumstances which made 
the Congresi? more splendid than other 
congresses made the league weaker 
than other leagues. The more nume- 
rous the alhes, the more numerous 
were the dangers which threatened the 
alliance. It was impossible that twenty 
governments, dmded by quarrels about 
precedence, quarrels about territory, 
quarrels about trade, quarrels about 
religion, could long act together in 
perfect harmony. That they ^ acted 
together during several years in im- 
perfect harmony is to be ascribed to 
the wisdom, patience, and firmness of 
William. 

The situation of his great enemy was 
very different. The resoujfces of the 
French monarch^', though certaiSly not 
equal to^ those of England, Holland, 
the House of Austria, and the Empire 
of Germany united, were yet very for- 
midable-: they were all collected in a 
central position; and they were all 
imder the absolute direction of a single 
mind. Lewis could do with two words 
what Wilbam could hardly bnng about 
by two months of negotiation at Berlin, 
Munich, Brussels, Turin, and Vienna. 
Thus K'once was found equal in effec* 
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live strength to all the states xrhich hood of the bc&icgcd city, at the head 
were combined against her. For in of near fifty thousand troops of different 
the pohtical, as in the natural world, nations To attack a superior force 
there may be an equahty of momentum commanded by such a captain as 
between unequal bodies, when the body Luxemburg w«is a bold, almost a des- 
which IS inferior in weight is superior perate, enterprise. Yet Wilhum was 
in velocity. so sensible that the loss of Mons would 

This was soon signally proved. In be an almost irreparable disaster and 
March the princes and ambassadors disgrace that he made up his mind to 
who had been ^assembled at the Hague run the hazard He was convinced 
separated : and scarcely had they sepa- that the event of the siege would deter- 
rated when all their plans were dis- mine the pohey of the Courts of Stock- 
concerted by a bold and skilful move holm and Copenhagen. Those Courts 
of the enemy. had lately seemed inclined to jom the 

Lewis was sensible that the meeting coalition. If Mons fell, they would 
Si*- and Congress was likely to certainly remam neutral; and they 

produce a great effect on the might possibly become hostile, “ The 
pubbe mind of Europe. That risk,” he wrote to Hemsius, “ is great : 
effect he determined to counteract by yet I am not without hope. I do 
striking a sudden and temble blow what can be done. The issue is m the 
While his enemies were settling how bands of God.” On the very day on 
many troops each of them should fur- which, this letter was written Mons 
aish, he ordered numerous divisions of felL The siege had been vigorously 
his army to march from widely distant pressed. Lewis himself, though suffer- 
points towards Mons, one of the most mg from the gout, had set the ejcample 
important, if not the most important, of strenuous exertion. His household 
of the fortresses which ^tected the troops, the finest body of soldiers in 
Spanish Netlierlands. His purpose Europp, had, under his eye, surpassed 
was discovert‘d only when it was all themselves. The young nobles of his 
but accomplished. William, who had court had tried to attract his notice by 
!«*tired for a. few days to Loo, learned, exposing themselves to the hottest fire 
with surprise' and extreme vexation, with the same gay alacrity with which 
that cavaJiy# infantry, artillery, bridges they were wont to exhibit their grace- 
of boats, were fast i^proaching the ful figures at his bulls.' His wounded 
feted city by many converging routea soldiers were ch>|frmed by the bcnig- 
A hunored thousand men had been nant courte^ with which he walked 
!)ronght toother. All the implements among their pallets, assisted while 
■of war had been laigely provided by wounds were ^ssed by the hospital 
Louvois, the first of living administra- surgeons, and breakfasted on a porringer 
tors. The command was entrusted to of the hospital broth. While all was 
Luxemburg, the first of hving generals obedience and enthusiasm among the 
The scientific operations were directed besiegers, all was disunion and disrpay 
by Vauban, the first of living engineers, among the besieged. The duty of the 
That nothing might be wanting which French, Imes was so well performed 
coiffd kindle erai3<ftion through all the that no messenger sent by WilHam was 
ranks of a gallant and loy»*l army, the able to cfbss them. The garrison did 
magnificent King himself had set out not know that relief was close at hand, 
from Versailles for the camp. Yet The burghers were appalled by the 
William had still some faint hope that prospect of those horrible calamities 
it might be possible to raise the siege, which befall cities taken by storm. 
He flew to the Hague, put all 3ie Showers of shells and redhot bullets 
forces of the States General in motion, were falling in the btreets The town 
and sent pressing messages to the Ger- was on fire in ten places at once. The 
man Pf5nees. Within three weeks peaceful inhabitants derived an un- 
after he had received the first hint of wonted courage from the excess of their 
the danger, he was in the fioighbour- fear, and rose on the soldiers. Thence- 
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forth resistance was impossible ; and a 
capitulation was concluded. The armies 
then retired into quarters. Military 
operations were suspended during some 
■weeks • Lewis returned m triumph to 
Versailles , and William <%aid a short 
■risit to England, where his presence 
was much needed.* ** 

He found the ministers still employed 
■William tracing out the ramifica- 
Engiwd*'* tions of tile plot which had 
giait of been discovered just before bis 
aod^Sx- departure. Early in January, 
*®°* Preston, Ashton, and Elliot 
had been arraigned at the Old Bailey. 
They claimed the right of severing in 
their challenges. It was therefore 
necessary to try them separately. The 
audience was numerous and splendid. 
Many peers were present The Lord 
President and the two Secretaries of 
State attended m order to prove that 
the papers produced in Court were the 
same which BiUop had brought to 
WhitehaU. A considerable number of 
Judges appeared on the bench; and 
Holt presided. A full report of the 
proceedings has come down tc^us, 
well deserves to be attentively studied, 
and to be compared with the reports 
of other trials which had not long 
before taken place under the same 
roof. The whole spirit of the tribunal 
had undergone in a few months a 
change so complete that it might seem 
to have been the work of ages. Twelve 
years earlier, unhappy Roman Catho- 
lics, accused of wickedness which had 
never entered into their thoughts, had 
stood in that dock. The ■witnesses for 
the Crown had repeated their hideous 
fictions amidst the applauding hums of 
the audience. The judges had share^ 
or had pretended to share, tijp stupid 
credulity and the savage passions of the 
populace, had exchanged 'femiles and 
eomphments with the pequied in- 

• London Gazette from March 26. to Apnl 
13. 1691 ; Monthly Mercuries of March ajid 
April ; William’s Letters to Heinsius of March 
18 and 29 , April 7 and 9 ; Dangeau’s Me- 
moirs; The Siege of Mons, a tragx-comedy, 
1691. In this drama the cVrgy, who are m 
the mtei eat of France, persuade the burgheis 
to deliver up the town. This treason calls 
forth an indignant exclamation . « 

**Oh prle^tcrafr, «hopcraft, how do ye effeminate 
Tbe minds of men 1 '* 


formers, had roared down the arpna- 
ments feehly stammered forth by the 
prisoner^, and had not been ashamed, in 
passing thQ, sentence of death, to make 
ribald jests on purgatory and the mass. 
As soon as the butchery of Papists 
was over, the butcherjr of Whigs had 
commenced, and the judges had ap- 
plied themselves to their new work 
with even more than, their old bar- 
barity. To these scandals the Revo- 
lution had put an end. Whoever, after 
pemising the trials of 'Ireland and 
Pickenng, of Grrove and Berry, of Sid- 
ney, Cornish, and Alice Lisle, turns to 
the trials of Preston and Ashton, will 
be astonished by the contrast. The 
Solicitor Greneral, Somers, conducted 
the prosecutions with a moderation 
and humanity of which his predecessors 
had left him no example. “ I did never 
tiiink,” he said, “ that it was tiie part 
of an^ who were of counsel for the 
King in cases of this nature to aggra- 
vate the crime of the prisoners, or to* 
put false colours on the eYidenee.”* 
Holt’s conduct was faultless. Pollexfen,, 
an older man than Holt or Somers,, 
retained a little, — and a little was too* 
much, — of the tone of that bad school 
in which he had been bred. 
though he once or twice forgot the 
austere decorum of his place, he cannot 
he accused of any violation of sub- 
stantial justice. The prisoners them- 
selves seem to have been surprised by 
the fairness and gentleness ■with whieb 
they were treated. “ I would not mis- 
lead the jury, Til assure you,” said 
Holt to Preston, “ nor do Your Lord- 
ship any manner of injury in the 
world.” “No, my Lord!” said Pres- 
ton ; “ I see it well enough that Your 
liordship would not” “WTiaterer 
my fate may be^’ said Asntoill “I 

* Trial of Preston in the CJollecfcion of State 
Trials A person who was present gives the 
following account of Somers’s opening speech : 
“ In the d^ening the evidence, theie was no 
affected exaggei ation of matters, nor ostenta- 
tion of a putid eloquence, one after another, 
as m former trials, like so many geese cackling 
in a row. Heie was nothing besides fair 
matter of fact, or natural and jiiat reflections 
from thence ari‘^ing ” The parffphlet from 
.which I quote the^e woids is entitled. An 
Account of the late hoind Con'^^nracy by a 
reiscn -Who v, as present at tho Trials, 16^1. 
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cannot bnt OTm that I have had a fair Elliot was not hronghl to trial The 
trial for my life.” evidence against him wae not quite so 

The culpnts gained nothing by the clear as that on which his associates 
moderation of the Solicitc”’ G-eneral or haVi been convicted ; and he was not 
"by the impartiality of the Court : for worth the anger of the ruling powers, 
the evidence was irresistible. The The fate or'Preston was long 
meaning of the papers seized by in suspense. The Jacobites *n’e«oin- 
BiUop was so plain that the dullest affected to be confident that SS** 
juryman could not misunderstand it. the government would not 
Of those papers part was fully proved dare to shed his blood. He was, they 
to be in Preston’s handwriting. Part said, a favourite at Versailles, and his 
was in Ashton’s handwriting: but this death would be followed by a terrible 
the counsel^ for the prosecution had retaliation. They scattered about the 
not the means of proving. They there- streets of London papers in which it 
fore rested the case against Ashton on was asserted that, if any harm befeU 
the indisputable facts that the treason- him, Mountjoy, and adl the other 
able packet had been found in his Englishmen of quality who were pri- 
bosom, and that he had used language soners in France, would be broken on 
which was qmte umntelligible except the wheel* These absurd threats 
on the supposition that he had a guilty would not have defeired the execution 
knowledge of the contents.* one day. But those who had Preston 

Both Preston and Ashton were con- in their power were not unwilling to 
Fxpention '^cted and sentenced t3 death, spare him on certain conditions. He 
of Ashton Ashton was speedily executed, was privy to all the counsels of the 
He might have saved his life by disaffected party, and could furnish 
making disclosures. But though he mformation of the highest value. He 
•declared that, if he were spared, he was informed that his fate depended on 
would always be a faithful subject of himself. The struggle was long and 
Their Majesties, he was fully resolved severel Pride, conscience, party spirit, 
not to give up the names of nis accom- were on one side ; the intense love of 
•j^ces. In this resolution he was en- life on the other. He went durmg a 
•couraged hy the nonjnring divines who time irresolutely to and fro. He list- 
attended him m his cell It was pro- ened to his brother Jacobites ; and his 
bably by their influence that he was courage rose. He listened to the agents 
induced to deliver to the Sheriff^ on of the goverumentj,, and his heart sank 
the scaffold a declaration which he had within him. In an evenings when he 
transcribed and signed, but had not, it had dined and drank his claret, he 
is to be hoped, composed or attentively feared nothing. He would die like a 
considered. In this paper he was man, rather than save his neck by an 
made to complain of the unfairness of act of baseness. But his temper was 
■a tnal which he had himself in pubhc very different when he woke the 
acknowledged to have been eminently next morning, when the courage which 
fair. He was also made to aver, on he had drawn from wine and com- 
the word, of a dying man, that he knew pany }jad evaporated, when he was 
nothing of the papers which had been alone with the iron grates and stone 
found upon him. TJnfortaately his walls, and when the thought of the 
declaration, when inspected, proved to block, the axe, and the sawdust 
be in the same handwriting with one r^se m his mini During some time 
of the most important of thpse papers, he regularly wrote a confession every 
He died with manly fortitude.f forenoon, when he was sober, and 

burned it every night when he was 
t feh^-Wed br Jfr. -iahton, at hig ““lyt His noigiiruig friends foimed 
execution, to Sir Francis Child, Sheriff of Lon- 

ilon ; Anffvtrer to the Paper delivered by Mr. Lloyd to Bodwell, in the second volume of 
Ashton. The Answer was written by Di^ Q-utch’s Collectanea Cuno«a, 

Edward Fowler, afterwards Bishop of G-louT * Narcissus Luttrell’s Diary, 
cester. Burnet, ii. 70. ; Letter tSom Bishop f Ibid. ; Burnet, il. 71. 
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a plan for bringing Saneroft to visit 
tht* Tower, m the hope, doubtless, that 
the exhortations of so great a prelate 
and so great a saint would confin£ the 
■wavenng virtue of the prisoner* 
■Whether this plan wou^d have been 
snceesbful may be doubted • it was not 
earned into effect ; the fatal hour drew 
near; and the fortitude of Preston gave 
way. He confessed his guilt, and 
named Clarendon, Dartmouth, the 
Bishop of Ely, and William Penn, as 
bis aecomphees. He added a long 
list of persons against whom he could 
not himself give evidence, but who, if he 
could trust to Penn’s assurances were 
friendly to King James. Among these 
persons were Devonshire and Dorset.f 
There is not the slightest *eason to 
believe that either of these gr -at noble- 
men ever had any dealings, direct or in- 
direct, with Saint Germains. It is not, 
however, necessaiy to accuse Penn of 
deliberate falsehood. He was cre- 
dulous and garrulous. The Lord 
Steward and the Lord Chamberlain had 
shared in the vexation with which 
their p^yhad observed the leaning 
of William towards the Tories; and 
they had probably expressed that vexa- 
tion unguardedly. weak a man as 
Penn, wishing to find Jacobites every- 
where, and prone to believe whatever 
he wished, might easily put an errone- 
ous construction on invectives such as 
the haughty and firitable Devonshire 
was but too ready to utter, and on 
sarcasms such as, m moments of spleen, 
dropped but too easily from the lips of 
the keenwitted Dorset Caermarthen, 
a Tory, and a Toiy who had been 
mercilessly persecuted by the Whi^, 
was disposed to make the most of this 
idle hearsay. But he received no en- 
couragement from his master^ who, of 
all the great politicians mentioned in 
history, was the least prone to suspicion 
Wlien William returned to Engla^wl, 
Preston was brought before him, and 
was commanded to repeat the confes- 
sion which had already been made to 
the ministers. The Xing stood behind 

» LetfcOT of Collier and Cook to Saneroft 
among the Tanner MSS. 

+ Caermarthen to William, February 8. 
169 j , Life of James, h. 448. 


the Lord President’s chair and listened 
gravely while Clarendon, Dartmouth, 
Tum'*r,^and Penn were named. Bu4 
as soon^aft the prisoner, passing from 
what he could himself testify, began to 
repeat the stories which Penn had told 
him, Wilham touched Caeimartjien on 
the shoulder, and said, “ My Lord, wg 
have had too much of tins V* The 
king’s judicious magnanimity had its 
proper reward. Devonshire and Dor- 
set became from that day more zealous 
than ever in the cause t>f the master 
who, in spite of calumny, for which 
their own indiscretion had pe/haps fur- 
nished some ground, had continued to 
repo'^e confidence in their loyalty.}* 
Even those who were un- Lep,ty 
doubt edly criminal were gene- 
rally treated with great lenity. 
Clarendon lay in the Tower about 
SIX months. His guilt was . fully 
estabrished; and a party amopg the 
Whigs called loudly and importu- 
nately for his head. But he was 
solved by the pathetic entreaties of 
his brother Eochester, by the good 
offices of the humane and generous 
Burnet, and by Mary’s respect for the 
memoiy of her mother. The prisoner’s 
confinement was not strict. ^ He 
allowed to entertain his friends at 
dinner. When at length his hj^«dth 
began to suffer from restraint, ha. jvas 
permitted to go into the country ua.det?' 
the care of a warder : the warder was 
<?onn removed ; and Clarendon wasi. in- 
formed that, while he led a quiet jijural 
life, he should not be molested. { , , 

» That this accomit of what passed is tme 
in substance is sufficiently proved by the Life 
of James, u 443. I have taken one or twoi 
slight circumstances from Dalr\mple, who, I 
lieheve, took them from papers, now irre- 
coverably lo-.t, \vhich,he had seen xC the Scotch 
College at Pans. 

t The w^rslom of William’s “seemiug! cle- 
mency ” IS admitted in the Life of .Tomes, il. 
441 The Thince of Oiange’s method, it is 
a< know Icdgofl, “ succeeded so well that, what- 
csentiv'ieuts those Lonls which Mr. Penn 
li<id named might have had at that time,ttlioy 
pioxpci in effect most bitter enemies to II is 
Maiestv's cause afterwards ’* It ought tp be 
ob*>cr\rfl that this part of the Life of James 
w.is n* vised and corrected by hiSkSon. 

t Pee lus Diary ; E^'ch n’s Diary; Mar 25, 
.\piil 2*2, July 11 IbOl , Burnet, a 71.; 
'r 4'tters of TTochestci to Bumet, March 21. and 
April 2. lori. 
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The treason of Dartmouth was of 
common dye. He was an 
montii. English seaman; and he had 
laid a plan for betraying ^d^smonth 
to the French, and had offered to take 
the command of a French squadron 
against his country. It was a serious 
aggravation of his guilt that he had 
been one of the very first persons \vho 
took the oaths to William and Maiy. 
He was arrested and brought to the 
Council Chamber. A narrative of 
what passed there, written by himself, 
has been preserved. In that narrative 
he admits that he was treated with 
great courtesy and delicacy. He 
vehemently asserted his mnocence. 
He declared that he had never cor- 
responded with Saint Germains, that 
he was no favourite there, and that 
Mary of Modena in particular owed 
him a grudge. “My Lords,” he said, 
“I am an Englishman. I ^ways, 
when the interest of the House of 
Bourbon was strongest here, shunned 
the French, both men and women. I 
would lose the last drop of my^ blood 
rather than see Portsmouth in the 
power of foreigners. I am not such 
a fool as to think that King Lewis 
vsjjl conquer us merely for the benefit 
of King James. I am certain that 
nothing can be truly imputed to me 
beyond some foolish mk over a 
bottle.” His protestations seem to 
have produced some effect ; for he was 
at first permitted to remain in the 
gentle custody of the Black Bod. On 
further inqmry, however, it was deter- 
mined to send him to the Tower. 
After a confinement of a few weeks he 
died of apoplexy: but he hved long 
enough to complete his disgrace by 
offering his sword to the new govem- 
menti; and by expressing m fervent 
language his hope that he ^'ght, Igr 
the^ goodness of God and of Their 
Majesties, have an opportunity of show* 
ing how much he hated the Fi;eneh.* 

Turner ran no serious risk : for the 
government was most unwill- 
nrncr. scaffold one 

of the Seven uho bad signed the memo- 
rable petOon. A warrant was however 

* Life of J.-unes, li 443, 450. ; Legge Papers 
la the Mackintosh Collection. ^ 


issued for his apprehension; and liis 
friends had little hope that he wouM 
long remain undiscovered * for his nose 
wa^ueh as none who had seen it could 
forget; and it was to little purpose 
that he put «n a flowing wig, and that 
he suffered his heard to grow. The 
pursuit was probably not very hot: for, 
after skulking a few weeks in England, 
he succeeded in crossing the Channel, 
and passed some time in France.* 

A warrant was issued against Penn ; 
and he narrowly escaped the 
messengers. It chanced that, 
on the day on which they were sent in 
search of him, he was attending a re- 
markable ceremony at some ^stance 
from his home. An event had taken 
place which a historian, whose object 
is to record the real life of a nation, 
ought not to pass unnoticed. While 
London was agitated by the news that 
a plot had been discovered, George Fox, 
the founder of the sect of Quaken^ died 

More than forty years had elapsed 
since Fox had begun to see Death of 
visions and to east out devils t 
He was then a youth of pure «i»ractcf. 
morals “and grave deportment, with a 
perverse temper, with the education of 
a labouring man, and with an inteUect 
in the most unhappy of all states, that 
IS to say, too much disordered for 
hberty, aijd not sufiSdently disordered 
for Bedlam. The circumstances in 
which . he was pkK;ed were such as 
could scarcely fail to bring out in the 
strongest form the constitutional dis- 
eases of his mind. At the time when 
his faculties were ripening^ Episcopa- 
lians, Presbytenans, Independents, 

* Burnet, ii. 71 . , Evelyn's Diary, Jan. 4. 
and 18. 169| ; Letter from Turner to San- 
croft, Jon. 19. 169^; Letter from Sancroft 
to Lloyd *of Norwioh, April 2. 1692. These 
two letters jre among the Tanner MSS. 
in the Bodleian Library, and are printedi m 
the Life of Ken by a Layman. Turner's escape 
to prance is mentioned in Narcissus Lnttrell's 
Diary for February 1690. See also a Dialogue 
between the Bishop of Ely and his Conscience, 
16th Pebruaiy, 1699. The dialogue is inter- 
rupted by the soimd of tnimpcts. The Bi- 
sliop hears Mmsftif prodauned a traitor, and 
cnes out, 

*• Gcme, brother Pen, ’Ui time we both were f one ** 

t For a specimen of his vi<^ions, see his Jour- 
1001 , page 13. , for his casting out of devils 
pa^ 26. I quote the folio edition of 1765, 
s 2 
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Baptists, were striving for mastery, and 
were, in every corner of the realm, re- 
futing and reviling each other. He 
wandered from congregation to congre- 
gation : he heard priests harangue 
agamst Puritans: he b^ard Puritans 
harangue against priests* and he in 
vain applied for spiritual direction and 
consolation to doctors of both parties 
One jolly old clergyman of the Angli- 
can communion’ told him to smoke 
tobacco and sing psalms * another coun- 
selled him to go and lose some blood * 
Prom these advisers the young inquirer 
turned in disgust to the Dissenters, and 
found them also blmd guides f After 
some time he came to the conclusion 
that no human being was competent 
to instruct him in divine tbmgs, and 
that the truth had been communicated to 
him by direct inspiration from heaven 
He argued that, as the division of lan- 
guages began at Babel, and as the 
persecutors of Christ put on the cross 
an inscription in Latin, Greek, and 
Hebrew, the knowledge of languages, 
and more especially of Latin, Greek, 
and^ Hebrew, must be useless to a 
Christian minister. J Indeed? be was 
so far from knowing many languages, 
that he knew none ; nor can the most 
corrupt passage in Hebrew be more 
unintelligible to the unlearned than his 
Bnglish often is to the most acute and 
attentive reader. § One of the precious 

♦ Journal, page 4. ' 

t Journal, page 7. 

t “ What they know, they know naturally, 
who turn from the command and err from the 
spirit, whose fruit withem, who saith that 
Hebrew, Greek, and Latme is the original . 
before Babell was, the earth was of one lan- 
guage , and Nimi^ the cunning hunter, be- 
fore the Lord, which came out of cursed Ham’s 
stock, the original and builder of Babell, 
whom God confounded with many languages, 
and this they say is the ongmaTVho erred 
from the spirit and command ; smd Pilate had 
hia ongiral Hebrew, Greek, andXatme, which 
crucified Christ and set over him.” — ^A. mes- 
sage from the Loid to the Parliament of ]Png- 
land, by G. Fov, 1654. The same argument 
will he found m the Journal, but has been put 
by the editor into a little better English. 
** Dost thou think to make ministers of Christ 
by these natural confused languages which 
i^rung from Babell, are admired m Babylon, 
and set atop of Chnst, the Life, by a perse- 
cutor ? ’’-—Page 64. 

5 His Journal, before it was published, was 
revised by men of more sense and knowledge 
than himself, and therefore, absurd as it is, i 


truths which were divinely revealed to 
this new apostle was, that it was false- 
hood and adulation to use the second 
person "plural instead of the second 
person singular. Another was, that 
to talk of Sie month of March was to 
worship the bloodthirsty god Mars, and 
that to talk of Monday was to pay ido- 
latrous h image to the moon. To say 
Good morning or Good evening was 
highly reprehensible , for those phrases 
evidently imported that God had made 
bad days and bad nights.^ A Christian 
was bound to face death itself rather 
than touch his hat to the greatest of 
mankind. "When Pox was challenged 
to produce any Scriptural authority for 
this dogma, he cited the passage in 
which it IS written that Shadrach, 
Meshach, and Abednego were thrown 
into the fiery furnace with their hats 
on ; and, if his own narrative may be 
trustOd, the Chief Justice of England 
was altogether unable to answer this 
argument except by ciying out, “ Take 
him away, gaoler,”! Pox insisted much 

gives no notion of his genuine style. The 
following 18 a fair specunen It is the exor- 
dium of one of his manifestoes. “ Them which 
the woild who are without the fear of God 
calls Quakers m scorn do deny all opiiuons, 
and they do deny all conceivings, and their^o 
deny all sects, and they do deny all ima^a- 
tions, and notions, and judgments which nseth 
out of the will and the thoughts, and do deny 
witchcraft and all oaths, and the world and 
the works of it, and their worships and their 
customs with the light, and do deny false 
ways and false worships, seducers and de- 
ceivers which are now seen to be in tbe world 
with the light, and with it they are oon- 
demned, w'hich light leadeth to peace and life 
from death, which now thousandsdo witness the 
new teacher (Dhnst, him by w'hom the world was 
made, who raigns among the children of light, 
and with the spirit and power of the living 
God, doth let them see and know the chafi 
from the wheat, and doth see that which 
must he shaken with that which cannot he 
shaken or moved, pvhat gives '*fco on that 
which IS shaken and moved, sndi as hve 
m the no^ns, opinions, conceivings, and 
thoughts, and fancies, these be all shaken and 
comes to be on heaps, which they who witness 
those things before mentioned shaken and re- 
moved ws^ks m peace not seen and discerned 
by them who walks m those things unremoved 
and not diaken.”--A Warning to the World 
that are Groping in the Dark, by G. Fox, 1655. 

♦ See the piece entitled. Concerning Good 
morrow and Good even, the Woild’s Customs, 
but by the Light which into t^'e World is 
come by it made manifest to all who be m the 
Darkness, by G Fox, 1657. 

t Journal, page 166, 
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on the not less weighty argument that 
the Turks never show their bare heads 
to their superiors ; and he ask^, witli 
great animation, whether those who 
bore the noble name of Christians 
ought not to surpass Turks in virtue.* 
Bowing he strictly prohibited, and, in- 
deed, seemed to consider it as the effect 
of Satanical influence ; for, as he ob- 
served, the woman in the Gospel, while 
she had a spirit of infirmity, was bowed 
together, and ceased to bow as soon as 
Divine power had hberated her from 
the tyranny of the Enl One-f His 
expositions of the sacred writings were 
of a very peculiar kind. Passages, 
which had been, in the apprehension 
of all the readers of the Gospels during 
sixteen centuries, figurative, he con- 
strued literally. Passages, which no 
human being before him had ever un- 
derstood in any other than a la^^eral 
sense, he construed figuratively. Thus, 
from those rhetorical expressions in 
which the duty of patience under in- 
jtuies is enjoined he deduced the doc- 
trine that selfdefence against pirates 
and assassins is unlawful. On the 
other hand, the plain commands to 
ba^ise with water, and to partake of 
bread and wine in commemoration of 
the redemption of mankind, he pro- 
nounced to be allegorical. He long 
wandered from place to place, teaching 
this strange theology, shaking like an 
aspen leaf in his paroxysms of fana- 
tic^ excitement^ forcing his way mto 
churche^ which he nicknamed steeple 
houses, interrupting prayers and ser- 
mons with clamour and scurrility and 
pestering rectors and justices with epis- 
tles much resembling burlesques of 
those sublime odes in which the He- 
brew ^ropkets foretold the calamities 
of Babylon and Tyre.§ He soon ac- 
quired great notoriety by th^se feats. 

* Epistle from Harlingen, 11th of 6th 
month, 1677. 

t Of Bowings, by G. Eox, 1657. 

t See, for example, the Journal, pages 24. 
26. and 61. 

§ See, for example, the Epistle to Sawrey, a 
justice of the peace, in the Journal, page 86. , 
the Epistle tn William Lampitt, a clergyman, 
which begins, “ The word of the Lord to thee, 
oh Lampitt,” page 88, , and the Epibtlc to an- 
other clergyman whom he calls Freest Tat- 
bam, page 92. 
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His strange face, his strange cfiiant, Hs 
immovable hat, and his leaSier breeches 
wero'ibiown all over the country; and 
he boasts that, as soon as the rumour 
was heard, ‘‘The Man in Leather 
Breeches is coming,” terror seized hypo- 
critical professors, and hireling priests 
made haste to get out of his way.* He 
was repeatedly imprisoned and set in 
the stocks, sometimes justly, for dis- 
turbing the pubhc worship of congre- 
gations, and sometimes unjustly, for 
merely talking nonsense. He soon ga- 
thered round him a body of disciples, 
some of whom went beyond himself in 
absurdity. He has told us that ono 
of his feends walked naked through 
Skipton dedaring the truthf, and that 
another was divinely moved to go naked 
during several years to marketplaxies, 
and to the houses of gentlemen and 
clergymen J Fox complains bitterly 
that these pious acts, prompted by the 
I Holy Spirit, were requited by an unto- 
ward generation with hootmg, pelting, 
coachwhipping, and horsewmpping. 
But, though he applauded the zeal of 
the suffearers, he did not go quite to 
their lengths. He sometimes, indeed, 
was impelled to stnp himself partially. 
Thus he pulled off his shoes and walked 
barefoot through Lichfield, crying, 
“Woe to the bloody city.**§ But it 
does not appear that he ever thoxight 
it his duty to exhilSt himself before 
the public without that decent garment 
from which his popular appellation was 
derived. 

If we form our judgment of George 
Fox simply by looking at his own 
actions and writings, we shall see no 
reason for placing him, morally or in- 
tellectually, above Ludowick Muggle- 
ton or JcAnna Southcote. But it would 
be most unjust to rank the sect which 
regards him as its founder with the 
Mu^gletonians or the Southcotians. It 
chanced that among the thousands 
whom his enthusiasm infected were a 
few persons whose abilities and attain- 
ments were of a very different order 
from his own. Robert Barclay was a 

» Journal, page 65. 

• t page 300, 

i Ibid, page 323. 

, f Ibid, page 48. 
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man of considerable parts and learning 
William Penn though infenor to Bar- 
clay in both natural and acquired abili- 
ties, was a gentleman and a scholar. 
That such men should have become the 
iollowers of George Fox ought not to as- 
tonish any person who remembers what 
quick, vigorous, and highly cultivated in- 
tellects were in our own time duped by 
the unknown tongues. The truth is 
that no powers of mind constitute a 
security against errors of this descrip- 
tion. Touching God and His ways 
with man, the highest human faculties 
can discover little more than the 
meanest In theology, the interval is 
small indeed between Anstotle and a 
child, between Archimedes and a naked 
savage. It is not strange, therefore, 
that wise men, weaiy of investigation 
tormented by uncertainty, longing to 
believe something, and yet seeing ob- 
jections to everyth uig, should submit 
themselves absolutely to teachers who, 
with firm and undoubting fiitb, lay claim 
to a supernatural commission. Thus we 
frequently see inquisitive and restless 
spirits take refuge from tlrsir own 
scepticism m the bosom of a church 
which pretends to infallibility, and, 
after questioning the existence of a 
Deity, bring themselves to worship a 
wafer. And thus it was that Fox made 
some converts to whom he was im- 
measurably inferirr in everything ex- 
cept the energy of his convictions. By 
these converts his rude doctrines were 
polished into a form somewhat less 
shocking to good sense and good taste. 
No proposition which he had laid down 
was retracted No indecent or ridicu- 
lous act which he had done or approved 
was condemned: but what was most 
grossly absurd in his theories and 
practices was softened dow^j, or at least 
not obtruded on the public ; whatever 
could be made to appear specious jvas 
set in the fairest light : his gibberish 
was translated into Eiighsh : meanings 
which he would have been quite unable 
to comprehend were put on his phrases; 
und bis system, so much improved that 
he would not have known it again, was 
defended by numerous citations from 
Pagan philosophers and Christian* 
fathers whose names he had never 


beard * StiU, however, those who had 
remodelled his theology continued to 
profess,'‘and doubtless to feel, profound 
reverence ^ for him ; and his crazy 
epistles were to the last received and 
read with respect in Quaker meetings 
all over the country. His death pro- 
duced a sensation which was not con- 
fined to his own disciples. On the 
morning of the funeral a great multi- 
tude assembled round the meeting 
house in Gracechurch Street. Thence 
the corpse was borne to the burial 
ground of the sect nearBunhill Fields. 
Several orators addressed the crowd 
which filled the cemetery. Penn was 
conspicuous among those disciples who 
committed the venerable corpse to the 
earth. The ceremony had scarcely 
been finished when he learned that 
warrants were out agamst him. He 
instantly took flight, and remained 
many months concealed from the pubKc 
eye.f 

* “Especially of late,” says Ledie, the 
keenest of all the enemies of the sect, “ some 
of thorn have made nearer advances towaids 
Chnhtianity than ever before; and among 
them the ingenious Mr. Penn has of late ro- 
flned some of their gross notions, and brought 
them into some foim, and has made th^ 
speak sense and English, of both which George 
Fox, their first and great apostle, was totally 
Ignorant .... They endeavour all they can 
to make it appear that tlieir doctnno was 
uniform from the beginning, and that thcie 
has been no alteration , and therefore they 
take upon them to defend all the writings of 
George Fox, and others of the first Queers, 
and turn and wmd them to make them (but 
It IS impossible; agree with what they teach 
now at this day.” (The Snake m the Grass, 
3rd ed 1698 Introduction } Leshe xvas al- 
ways more civil to his brother Jacobite Penn 
than to any other Quaker. Penn himsolf says 
of his mabter, “ As abruptly and brokenly as 
sometimes his sentences would fall from him 
about divine things, it is well known tho^ 

That IS to say, Geofge Fox talklfi nonsense, 
and some of tus fnends paraphrased it into 
sense. ^ 

t In the Life of Penn which is prefixed to 
his works, vv e are told that the warrants were 
issued on ^he loth of January 169^, in conse- 
quence of an accusation backed by thcoatb of 
Willi.im Fuller, who is truly designated as a 
wretch, a cheat, and an impostor ; and this 
story 15 repeated by Mr. Clai kson. It w, how- 
ever, certainly false Caennarthen, wnting 
to ’William on the 3ul of Februarji, says that 
there was then only one witncbs against Penn, 
and that Preston was that one witness. It is 
therefore#vident that Puller was not the in- 
former on whose oath the warrant agamst 
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A short time after his disappearance, 
Interview Sidney received from him a 
SSToHld strange communication. Penn 
Sidney, begged for an interview, but 
insisted on a promise tha^ he should 
be sutfered to retnrn unmolested to his 
hiding place. Sidney obtained the 
royal permission to make an appoint- 
ment on these terms. Penn came to 
the rendezvous, and spoke at length in 
his own defence. He declared that he 
•was a faithful subject of King William 
and Queen Mary, and that, if he knew 
of any design against them, he would 
discover it Departing from his Yea 
and Nay, he protested, as in the presence 
of God, that he knew of no plot, and 
that he did not believe that there was 
any plot, unless the ambitious projeetsot 
the French government might be called 
plots. Sidney, amazed probably by 
hearing a person, who had such an 
abhorrence of lies that he wou^d not 
use the common forms of civility, and 
such an abhorrence of oaths that he 
would not kiss the book in a court ot 
justice, tell something vei^ like a lie 
and confirm it by something very like 
an oath, asked how, if there were 
really no plot* the letters and minutes 
l^eh had been found on Ashton were 
■to be explained. This question Penn 
evaded. “ If,” he said, “ I could only 
see the King, I would confess eveiy- 
thing to liim freely. I would tell him 
much tliat it would be imporbint for him 
to know It IS only in that way that I 
can be of service to him. A witness 
for the Crown I cannot be: for my 
conscience will not suffer me to be 
sworn.” He assured Sidney that the 
most formidable enemies of the go- 
vernment were the discontented Whigs 
“The Jacobites are not dangerous. 
Theife is'*not a man, among them who 
has common understanding. Some 
persons who came over fr^ Holland 
with tlie King are much more to be 
•dreaded.” It does not appear that 
Penn mentioned any names.* He was 

Penn was issued. In fact Fuller appears, from 
his Life of Uimself, to have been then at the 
!Hagne ; nor is there any reason to believe 
•filint liecvjur pretended to know anything about 
Pief'tou 8 plot. When Nottingham wrote to 
William on the 26th of June, a second witncssi 
d^auibtFenn had come forward. ^ 
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suffered to depart in safety. No active 
search was made for him. He lay hid 
in London during some months, and 
tile A stole down to the coast of Sussex 
and made his escape to France. After 
about three ^ears of wandering and 
lurking, he, by the mediation of some 
eminent men, who overlooked his faults 
tor the sake of his good qualities, made 
Ills peace with the government, and 
again ventured to resume his ministra- 
tions. The return which he made for 
the lenity with which he had been 
tieated does not much raise his clia- 
raeter. Scarcely had he again begun to 
h.irangue in public about the unlawful- 
ness of war, when he sent a message 
earnestly exhorting James to make an 
immediate descent on England with, 
tliirty thousand men.* 

Some months passed before the fate 
of Preston was decided. After several 
respites, the government, convinced 
that, though he had told much, he 
could tell more, fixed a day for his 
execution, and ordered the sheriffs to 
liave the machinery of death in readi- 
ness.t But he was again respited, and, 
after a^delay of some weeks, prMton 
obtained a pardon, which, how- 
ever, extended only to his life, and left 
his property subject to all the conse- 
quences of his attainder. As soon as 
lie was set at liberty he gave new cause 
of offence and suspicion, and was again 

* Sidney to William, Feb. 27. 169?. The 
letter is m Dalrymple’s Appendix, Part II. 
book vx Narcisbus Luttrell, m his Diary for 
September lUOl, mentions Penn’s escajw from. 
Sliorcham to Franco. On the fith of December 
169*^, Narcissus made the foUounng entry: 
“ William Penn the Quaker, having for some 
time absconded, and having compromised the 
matters against him, appears now in public, 
and, on Friday last, held forth at the Bull and 
Mouth, m Saint Martin’s.*’ On December 
1 0‘> 1 was drawn up at Saint Germain’s, under 
Melfort’s dmcction, a paper containing a pas- 
sage of which the following is a translation : 
** Mr. Penn says that Your Majesty has had 
sOeial occasions, but never any so favourable 
as the present; and he hopes that Your Ma- 
jesty will be earnest with the most Christian 
King not to neglect it • that a descent with 
thirty thousand men will not only reestablish 
Your Majesty, but according to all appear- 
ance break the league.” This paper 13 among 
the Nairue MSS., and was translated by Mao- 
pherpon 

t Nardssus Luttrell’s Diary, Apnl IL 

im- 
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arrested, esamined, and sent to prison.* ! 
At length he was permitted to retire, 
pursued by the hisses and cnrses of 
both parties, to a lonely manor honsfin 
the North Biding of Yorkshire. There, 
at least., he had not to ^dnre the 
scornful looks of old associates who 
had once thought him a man of daunt- 
less courage and spotless honour, but 
who now pronounced that he was at 
best a meanspirited coward, and hinted 
their suspicions that he had been fix)m 
the beginning a spy and a trepan.f He 
employed the short and sad remains of 
his life in turning the Consolation of 
Boethius into English. The translation 
was published after the translator’s 
death. It is remarkable chiefly on 
account of some very unsuccessful at- 
tempts to enrich our versification with 
new metres, and on account of the 
allusions with which the preface is 
filled. Under a thin veil of figurative 
language, Preston exhibited to the 
public compassion or contempt his own 
blighted fame and broken heart He 
complained that the tribunal which had 
sentenced him to death had dealt with 
him more leniently than his jfermer 
finends, and that many, who had never 
been tried by temptations like his, had 
very cheaply earned a reputation for 
courage by sneering at his poltroonery, 
and by bidding defiance at a distance 
to horrors which, when brought near, 
subdue even a constsflit mind. 

The spirit of the Jacobites, which 
Joy of the had bceu quelled for a time by 
it thVSi detection of Preston’s plot, 

of Mon*, -v^as revived by the fall of 
Mons. The joy of the whole party 
was boundless. The nonjuring priests 
ran backwards and forwards between 
Sam’s Coffee House and Westminster 
Hall, spreading the praises of Bewis; 
and laughing^ at the miserable* issue of 
the deliberations of the great .Congress. 
In the Park the malecontents were ii^ 
the habit of mustering daily, and one 
avenue was called the Jacobite Walk. 

• Nardasns Luttrell’s Diary, August 1691 ; 
Letter from Vernon to Wharton, Oct. 17. 1691, 
in the Bodleian. 

t The opinion of the Jacobites appears from 
a letter which is among the archives of the 
French War Office. It was written in Lon- 
don on the 25th of June 1691. 
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They now came to this rendezvous in 
crowds, wore their biggest looks, and- 
talked sedition in their loudest tones. 
The mosi) conspicuous among these 
swaggerers was Sir John Pen wick, who- 
ha4 in the late rei^, been high in 
royal favour and in military command, 
and was now an indefatigable agitator 
and conspirator. In his exultation he 
foi^ot the courtesy which man owes to 
woman. He had more than once made 
himself conspicuous by bis incivility to 
the Queen. He now ostentatiously put 
himself in her way when she took her 
airing, and, while all around him un- 
covered and bowed low, gave her a 
rude stare, and cocked his hat in her 
face. The affiront was not only brutal, 
but cowardly. Eor the law had pro- 
vided no punishment for mere imperti- 
nence, however gross ; and the King* 
was the only genfieman and soldier in 
the kingdom who could not protect hia 
wife from contumely with his sword. 
All that the Queen could do was to- 
order the parkkeepers not to admit Sir 
John again withm the gates. But, 
long after her death, a day came when 
he had reason to wish that he had re- 
strained his insolence. He foimd, by 
terrible proof, that of all the Jacobiteeij^ 
the most desperate assassins not ex- 
cepted, he was the only one for whonr 
William felt an intense personal aver- 
sion.* 

A few days after this event the rago- 
of the malecontents began t® ^ 
flame more fiercely than ever. epnt aeet 
The detection of the conspi- 
racy of which Preston was the chief 
had brought on a crisis in ecclesiasticak 
affairs. The nonjuring bishops ha^ 
during the year which followed their- 
deprivation, continued to reside in the 
official mansions whij^ had on^ b^n 
their own. Burnet had, at Mary’s re- 
quest, laboured to effect a compromise. 
His irect interference would probably* 
have done more harm than good. He 

» Welwood’s Mercurins Befomatna, April 
11. 24. 1691 ; Narcissiis Luttreirs Diary, April 
1691 ; L’Herznitage to the States General, 
1696 ; Calamy’s Life. The story of 
Fraiwick’s rudeness to Mary is told in different 
ways. I have followed what seems to me the- 
most authentic, and what is certainly the 
least disgracs^j version. 
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therefore judiciously employed the 
agency of Eochester, who stood higher 
in the estimation of the nonjurors than 
any statesman who was not a honjuror. 
and of Trevor, who, worthless as he 
was, had considerable influence with 
the High Church party. Sancroffc and 
his brethren were informed that, if 
they would consent to perform their 
^intudl duty, to ordain, to institute, 
to confirm, and to watch over the faith 
and the morality of the priesthood, a 
bill should ba brought into Parhament 
to excuse them from taking the oaths.* 
This offer was imprudently liberal: 
but those to whom it was made could 
not consistently accept it. For in the 
ordination sernce, and indeed in almost 
every service of the Church, William 
and Mary were designated as King and 
Queen. The only promise that could 
be obtained from the deprived prelates 
was that they would hve quietly^; and 
even this promise they had not all 
kept. One of them at least had been 
guilty of treason aggravated by impiety. 
He had, under the strong fear of being 
butchered by ^ the populace, declared 
that he abhorred the thought of flailing 
in the aid of France, and had invoked 
^d to attest the sincerity of this de- 
cBratioru Yet, a short time after, he 
had been detected in plotting to bring 
a French army mto England ; and he 
had written to assure the Court of Saint 
Germains that he was acting in concert 
with his brethren, and especially with 
Sancroft. The Whigs called loudly for 
seventy. Even the Tory counsellors 
of WilHam owned that indulgence had 
been earned to the extreme point. They 
made, however, a last attempt to me- 
diate. ** Will you and your brethren,” 
said Trevor to Uoyd, the nonjuring 
Bishpp <ff Korwich, “ disown all con- 
nection with Doctor Turner, and declare 
that what he has in his lettSs imputed 
to you is fiilse?** Lloyd evaded the 
question. It was now evident that 
William’s forbearance had ’bnly em- 
boldened the adversaries whom he had 
hoped to conciliate. Even Caermarthen, 
even Nottingham, declared that it was 
high tirn^i to fill the vacant sees f 

• Bumet, xi 71. ^ 

t Lloyd to Sancroft, Jan. 34. 4691. The 
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TiUotson was nominated to the Arch- 
bishopric, and was consecrated x,notBon 
on Whitsunday, in the church Arch, 
of Shint Mary Le Bow. Comp- cwter- 
ton, cruelly mortified, refused 
to bear any in the ceremony. Hie 
place was supplied by Mew, Bishop of 
Winchester, who was assisted by Bur- 
net, Stillingfleet, and Hough. The 
congregation was the most splendid 
that had been seen m any place of 
worship since the coronation. The 
Queen’s drawingroom was, on that day; 
deserted. Most of the peers who were 
in town met in the morning at Bedford 
House, and went thence in procession 
to Cheapside. Norfolk, Caermarthen, 
and Dorset were conspicuous in the 
throng. Devonshire, who was impa- 
tient to see his woods at Chatsworth in 
their summer beauty, had deferred his 
departure in order to mark his respect 
for TiUotson. The crowd which lined 
the streets greeted the new Primate 
warmly. For he had, during many* 
years, preached in the City ; and hi^ 
eloquence, his probity, and the singular 

f entleness of ms temper and manners, 
ad m£«ie him the favourite of the Lon- 
doners.* But the congratulations and 
applauses of his friends could not drown 
the roar of execration which the Jaco- 
bites set up. According to them, he 
was a thief who had not entered by the 
door, bnt had dimbed over the fences. 
He was a hireling ^ose own the sheep' 
were not, who had usurped the crook 
of the good shepherd, aud who might 
weU be expected to leave the flock at 
the mercy of every wolf. He was an 
Arian, a Socinian, a Deist, an Atheist. 
He had cozened the world by fine- 
phrases, and by a show of moral good- 
ness : but he was in truth a far more 
dangerdtis enemy of the Church than 
he could have been if he had openly 
proclaimed himself a disciple of Hobbes, 
an^ had lived as loosely as Wilmot 

letter is amon? the Tanner MS8., and is 
printed ia the life of l[en by a Layzzxan. 

* London Gazette, June 1. 1691 ; Birch’a 
Life of Tillotson; Congratulatory Poem to 
the Reverend Rr, TiUotson on his Promotion,. 
1691 ; Vernon to Wharton, May 28. and 30. 
1691. These letters to Wharton are in tho 
Bodleian Library, and form part of a highly 
ennons collection which was kindly pointed' 
out to me by Dr. BandmeL 
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He liad taught the fine gentlemen and 
ladies who mimired his style, and who 
were conbtfiutly seen round his pulfnt, 
that they might be very good Chris- 
tians, and yet might beheve the account 
of the Fall in the book of &enesis to be 
allegoncai Indeed they might easily 
be as good Christians as he: for he had 
neTer been christened : his parents were 
Anabaptists he had lost their religion 
when he was a boy ; and he had never 
found another. In ribald lampoons he 
W 9 .S nicknamed Undipped John. The 
parish register of his baptism was pro- 
duced in vain. His enemies still con- 
tmued to complain that they had lived 
to see fathers of the Church who never 
were her children. They made up a 
story that the Queen had felt hitter 
remorse for the great crime by which 
she had obtained a throne, that in her 
agony she had applied to TiUotson, and 
that he had comforted her by assuring 
her that the punishment of the wicked 
in a future state would not be eternal.* 
The Archbishop’s mind was naturally 
of almost femuime delicacy, and had 
been rather softened than hraaed by 
the habits of a long life, during which 
‘^ntendmgseets and factions had agreed 
in speaking of his abilities with admi- 
ration and ot his character with esteem. 
The storm of obloquy which he had to 
face for the first time at more than 
sixty years of age 'Vas too much for 
him. His spirits declmed * his health 
gave way : yet he never fimehed from 
his duty nor attempted to revenge 
himself on his persecutors. A few days 
after his consecration, some persons 
were seized while dispersing hbels in 
which he was reviled. The Uw officers 

* Birch’s Life of Tillotson ; Leslie’s Charge of 
Socmianisni ag8i’»slJ Dr. Tillotson coiftiderod, 
by a True Sou of the Church, 3095; Hiokob’a 
Discourses »'pon Dr Burnet and Df. Tillotson, 
1695 ; Catalogue of Books, c£ t>he Newest 
Fashion, to be Sol<l by Auction at the Whigl’s 
<lofi!Ge House, evidenWy printed in 1093 Mute 
than arty years later Johnson described a 
sturdy Jacobite oa firmly convinced that Til- 
lotson died an Athetbt ; Idler, No 10 A Latin 
.epitaph on the Church of England, written 
soon after Tillotson’s consecration, ends thus 
“Oh MisoranrtaEtJolcsia, cui Rex Batavns.et 
Fatnarclia non baptuatus.” In a poem called 
Eucliarutticon, which appear^ in 1693, 
these lines : 

•* Unblest and anbaptUed, thU Chwch’a son 
BatZi aU hu Uotlier’a children half undone ** 


of the Crown proposed to file informa- 
tions; but he insisted that nobody 
should bo punished on his account.* 
Once, when ne had company with him, 
a sealed packet was put mto his hands : 
he opened it, and out fell a masL His 
friends were shocked and incensed by 
this cowardly insult: but the Arch- 
bishop, trying to conceal his anguish 
by a smile, pointed to the pamphlets 
which covered his table, and said that 
the reproach which the emblem of the 
mask was intended to convey might be 
called gentle when compared with other 
reproadies which he daily had to en- 
dure. After his death a bundle of the 
savage lampoons which the nonjurors 
had circulated against him was found 
among his papers with this indorse- 
ment, “I pray God forgive them; I 
do.”t 

The deposed primate was of a less 
gentle nature. He seems to . ^ ^ 
have been also under a com- ofsan- 
plete delusion as to his own 
importance. The iinmense popularity 
which he had enjoyed three years 
befoi^ the prayers and* tears of tho 
multitudes who had plunged mto the 
Thames to implore his blessing, tlm 
enthusiasm with which the sentinels oT 
the Tower had drunk his health under 
the windows of his prison, the mighty 
roar of joy which had risen from Palace 
Yard on the morning of his acquittal, 
the triumphant night when every win- 
dow from Hyde Park to Mile End had 
ex h i bited seven candles, the midmost 
and tallest emblematical of him, were 
still fresh in his recollection ; nor had 
he the wisdom to perceive that all this 
homage had been paid, not to his per- 
son, but to that rehgion and to those 
hberties of which h^was, for a^oir^^t, 
the representative. The extreme ten- 
derness with which the new govern- 
ment had long persisted in bating 
him had confirmed him in his error. 
That a suft.ession of conciliatory mes- 
sages was sent to him from Kensing- 
ton; that he was offered terms so 

♦ Tillotson to Lady Bnsscll, June 23. 3691, 

t Birch’s Life of Tillotson; Memorials of 
Tillotson by his pupil John Beardmore , Sher- 
lock’s sermon preached m the Temple Chuix^ 
on the dcat^T of Queen Mary, 169^. 
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Lberal as to be scarcely consistent with 
the dignity of the Crown and the wel- 
fare of the State; that hisviold and 
uncourteous answers coiil6 not tire out 
the ro} al indulgence ; that, in spite of 
the loud clamours of the Whigs, and of 
the provocdtioiiB daily given by the 
Jacobites, he was residing, fifteen 
months after deprivation, in the metro- 
poliUin palace , these things seemed to 
linn to indicate, not the lenity, but the 
timidity, of the ruling powers He 
appears to have flattered himself that 
they would not dare to eject him. The 
news, therefore, that his see had been 
filled, threw him into a passion which 
lasted as long as Ins life, and which 
hurried him into many foolish and un- 
seemly actions. TiUotson, as soon as 
he was appointed, went to Lambeth in 
the hope that he might be able, by 
courtesy and kindness, to sqjith the 
irritation of which he was the innocent 
cause. He stayed long in the ante- 
chamber, and sent in his name by 
several servants : but Sancroft would 
not even return an answer.* Three 
weeks passed ; and still the deprived 
Archbishop showed no disposition to 
move. At length he received an order 
%timating to him the royal pleasure 
that he should quit the dwellir^ which 
had long ceased to be bis own, and in 
which he was only a guest. He re- 
sented this order bitterly, and declared 
that he would not obey it. He would 
stay till he was pulled out by the 
SheriflTs officers. He would defend 
himself a^ law as long as he could do 
so without putting in any plea acknow- 
ledging the authority of the U5urperb.t 
The case was so clear that he could 
not^ by any artifice of chicanery, obtain 
mjjre than a short delay. When judg- 
ment had been gfven against him, he 
left the palace, but directwi his steward 
to retain possession. The consequence 
was that the steward was taken into 
custody and heavily finecU Tillotson 
sent a kind message to assure his pre- 
decessor that the fine should not be 
exacted. But Sancroft was determined 

« Wh^rton^s OoUectonea quoted in Birdi’s 
life of Tillotson. 

t Wharton’s Collectanea quot^ in D’Oyly^s 
Life of Sancroft ; Karassos Lutucell’s Diary. 


to have a grievance, and would pay the 
money.* 

from that time the great object of 
the narrowminded and peevish old man 
was to tear in pieces the Church of 
which he h3d been the chief minister. 
It was in vain that some of those non- 
jurors, whose urtue, ability, and learn- 
ing were the glory of their party, re- 
monstrated against his design. “ Our 
deprivation,” — such was the DtCereaos 
reasoning of Ken, — ** is, m the 
sight of Ood, a nullity. We “tifc-en* 
are, and shall be, till we die or resign, 
the true Bishops of our sees: Those 
who assume our titles and functions 
w'lU incur the guilt of schism But 
with us, if we act as becomes us, the 
schism will die , and in the next gene- 
ration the unity of the Church will be 
restored- On the otlier band, if we 
consecrate Bishops to succeed us, the 
breach may last through ages ; and we 
shall be justly held accountable, not 
indeed for its origin, but for its con- 
tinuance.” These considerations ought, 
on Saneroft’s own principles, to have 
had <^cisive weight with him • but his 
angry passions prevailed. Ken quietly 
retired from the venerable palace of 
Wells. He had done, he said, with 
strife, and should henceforth vent 
Ins feehngs, not in disputes, but in 
hymns. His charities to the unhappy 
of all persuHsiuq^, especially to Hie 
followers of Monmouth and to the per- 
secuted Huguenots, hud been so l^e 
that his whole pruate fortune consisted 
of seven hundred pounds, and of a 
library which he could not bear to selL 
But Thomas Thynne, Viscount Wey- 
mouth, though not a nonjuror, did 
himself honour by offering to the most 
virtuqps of the nonjurors a tranquil 
and dignified asylum in the princely 
mansion' of Longleat. There Ken 
passed a happy and honoured old age, 
'SLuring which he never regretted 3ie 
saenfice which he had made to what he 
thought his duty, and yet constantly be- 
came more and more indulgent to those 
whose views of duty differed from his.* 

• The Lambeth MS. quoted In D’Oyly'a 
Life of Sancroft , Narcissus LuttreiVs Diary ; 
Yemon to Wharton, June 9 11. IS91, 

t See a letter of E. Nelson, dated Yeb. 31. 
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Sancroft was of a very different tem- 
H«twdof indeed, as little 

sweroft to complain of as any 
tabhsbed whom a revolution has ever 
hurled down from an exalted 
SJVpwo. station. He had, Fressmg- 
i«a^«accei. field in Suffolk, a patrimonial 
Imonpthe estate, which, together with 
mnjarori, SEved during a 

primacy of twelve years, enabled him 
to live, not indeed as he had hved when 
he was the first peer of Parhament, 
hut in the style of an opulent country 
gentleman. He retired to his hereditary 
abode ; and there he passed the rest of 
his life in brooding over his wrongs. 
Aversion to the Established Church 
became as strong a feeling in him as it 
had been in Martin Marprelate. He 
considered all who remained in com- 
munion with her as heathens and pub- 
licans. He nicknamed TiUotson the 
Muftn In the room which was used 
as a chapel at Fressingfield no person 
who had taken the oaths, or who 
attended the ministry of any divine 
who had taken the oaths, was suffered 
to partake of the sacred bread^and 
wine. A distinction, however, was 
made between two classes of offenders. 
A layman who remained in communion 
with the Church was permitted to be 
present while prayers were read, and 
was excluded only from the highest of 
Christian mysteries. ,^ut with clergy- 
men who had sworn allegiance to the 
Sovereigns in possession Sancroft would 
not even pray. He took care that the 
rule which he had laid down should 
he widely known, and, both by precept 
and by example, taught his followers 
to look on the most orthodox, the most 
devout, the most virtuous, of those who 
acknowledged William’s authority^with 
a feeling similar to that with which 
the Jew regarded the Saniaritan.* 
Such mtolerance would have been re- 
prehensible, even in a man contendingrj 
for a great principle. But Sancroft 
was contending for nothing more than 

17^, in the appendix to N. Marshall’s Defence 
of our Constitution in Church and State, 1717 ; 
Hawkins’s Life of Een ; Life of £en by a 
Layman. 

• See a paper dictated by him on the 15th 
of Nov. 169.J, m 'WagstaflEe’s Letter from Suf- 
folk* 


a name. He was the author of the 
scheme of Regency. He was perfectly 
willing tor. transfer the whole kingly 
power from i^ames to William. The 
question, which, to this sm^est and 
sonrest of minds, seemed important 
enongh to justify the excommunicating 
of ten thousand priests and of five 
millions of laymen, was merely, whether 
the magistrate to whom the whole kmgfy 
power was transferred should assume 
the kingly title. Nor conlfl Sancroft 
bear to think that the animosity which 
he had excited would die with himself. 
Having done all that he could to make 
the feud bitter, he determined to make 
it eternal. A hst of the divines who- 
had been ejected from their benefices* 
was sent by him to St. Germains with 
a request that James would nominato- 
two who might keep up the episcopal 
succession, James, weU pleased, doubt- 
less, to see another sect added to that 
multitude of sects which he had been 
taught to consider as the reproach of 
Protestantism, named two fierce and 
uncompromising nonjurors, Hiekes and 
Wagst^e, the former recommended by 
Sancroft, the latter recommended by 
lioyd, the ejected Bishop of Norwic^.* 
Such was the origin of a schismatical'* 
hierarchy, whic^ having, during a 
short time, excited alarm, soon sank 
into obscurity and contempt, but which,. 

; in obscurity and contempt^ contmued 
to drag on a languid existence during 
several generations. The httle Chui^ 

I without temples, revenues, or dignities, 

I was even more distracted by internal 
I disputes than the great Church, which 
retained possession of cathedrals, tithes, 
and peerages. Some nonjurors leaned 
towards the ceremonial of Rome : others 
would not tolerate the slightest 
ture from the Book off Common Player* 
Altar was so*^ up against altar. One- 
phantom prelate pronounced the conse- 
cration of another phantom prelate nn- 
canonicaL lAt length the pastors were- 
left absolutely without flocks. One of 
these Lords spiritual very wisely turned 
surgeon ■ another deserted what he had. 
called his see, and settled in Ireland ; 
and at length, in 180S, the last Sishop 


• KeTJeweU’s Life, id, 59, 
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of tLat society -wliicli had proudly 
claimed to be the only true Church of 
England dropped unnoticed into the 
graTe.* * * ^ 

The places of the bishops who had 
The new been ejected with Sancroft were 
Buhop* fiUed in a manner creditable 
to the government. Patrick succeeded 
The traitor Turner. Powler went to 
Oloucester. Eichard Cumberland, an 
aged divine, who had no interest at 
Court, and whose only recommenda- 
tions wereTiis piety and his erudition, 
was astonished by learning from a 
newsletter which he found on the table 
of a coffeehouse that he had been nomi- 
nated to the See of Peteiborough-f 
Beveridge was selected to succeed Ken 
he consented; and the appointment 
was actually announced in the London 
■Gazette. But Beveridge, though an 
honest, was not a strongnunded man. 
Some Jacobites expostulated with him: 
some reviled him . his heart failed him, 
and he retracted. While the nonjurors 
were rejoicing in this victory, he 
changed his mind again ; but too late 
He had by his irresolution forfeited 
the favour of William, and never ob- 
tained a mitre till Anne was on the 
throne } The bishopric of Bath and 
Wells was bestowed on Bichard Kidder, 
a man of considerable attainments and 
blameless character, but suspected of 
a leaning towards Presbyterianism. 
About the same time Sharp, the highest 
churchman that had been zealous for 
the Comprehension, and the lowest 
•churchman that felt a scruple about 
succeeding a deprived prelate, accepted 
the Archbishopric of York, vacant by 
the death of Lamplugh.§ 

* See B'0yly*8 Life of Sancroft, Hallam’s 
CoSstituuonal and Mr. Lathlmiy’s 

History of the Nonjurors, 

t See the autobiography of 'Ids descendant 
and namesake the dr^atist. See also On- 
slow’s note on Burnet, u. 76 

t A vindication of their Majesties’ autho- 
rity to fin the sees of the deprived Bishops, 
May 20. 1691 ; London Gazette, April 27. and 
June 15. 1691 ; Narcissus Luttrell’s Diary, 
May 1691. Among the Tanner MSS. are two 
letters from Jacobites to Bevendge, one mild 
and decent, the other scumlons even l^ond 
the orditiary scurrility of the nonjurors. 
The former will be found in the Life of 
by a Layman. 

fi It 18 not onite clear wheiSier Sharp’s 


In consequence of the elevation of 
Tillotson to the See of Canter- sheriock, 
bury, the Deanery of Saint 
i^ul’s became vacant. As soon ****^’»‘ 
as the name of the new Dean was 
known, a ckmour broke forth such as 
perhaps no ecclesiastical appointment 
has ever produced, a damour made up 
of yells of hatred, of hisses of contempt, 
and of shouts of triumphant and half 
msulting welcome : for the new Dean 
was 'Wilham Sherlock. 

The story of his conversion deserves 
to be fuUy told: for it throws great 
light on the character of the p^ies 
which tlien divided the Church and the 
State. Sherlock was, in influence and 
reputation, though not in rank, the 
foremost man among the nonjurors. 
His authority and example had induced 
some of his brethren, who had at first 
wavered, to resign their benefices. 
The day of suspension came : the day 
of deprivation came ; and still he was 
firm. He seemed to have found, in the 
consciousness of recbtude, and in medi- 
tation on the invisible world, ample 
compensation for aU bis losses. WMe 
excluSed from the pulpit where his 
eloquence had once delighted the 
learned and polite inmates of the Tem- 
ple, he wrote that celebrated Treatise 
on Death which, during many years, 
stood next to the Whole Duty of Man 
m the bookcases serious Aiminians. 
Soon, however, it began to be suspected 
that his resolution was giving way. He 
declared that he would be no party to 
a schism : he advised those who sought 
his counsel not to leave their parish 
churches nay, finding that the law 
which had ejected him from his cure 
did not interact him from performing 
diving service, he officdated at Saint 
Dunstan’s, and there piayed for King 
Wilham Und Q.ueen Maiy. The apos- 
tohcal injunction, he said, was that 
jrayers should be made for aH in 
authority; and William and Mary 
were visibly in authority. B^s J acobite 
friends loudly blamed his inconsistency. 
How, they asked, if you admit that 
the Aposde in this passage of 

scmpIe about the deprived prelates was a 
scruple of consaence or merely a scruple of 
delicacy. 3ee his Life by hi8 Son. 
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actual authority, can you maintain 
that, in other passages of a similar 
kind, he speaks only of legitimate 
authority? Or, how can you, withffut 
sin, designate as King, in a solemn 
address to Grod, one whomfyon cannot, 
without sin, promise to obey as King? 
These reasonings were unanswerable, 
and Sherlock soon begjin to think them 
so: but the conclusion to which they 
led him was diametrically opposed to 
the conclusion to which tliey^ were 
meant to lead him. He hesitated, 
however, till a new light flashed on his 
mind from a quarter from which there j 
was little reason to expect anything 
but tenfold darkness. In the reign of 
James the First, Doctor John Overall, 
Bishop of Exeter, .h^id written an 
elaborate treatise on the rights of civil 
and ecclesiastical go\ernor3. Tins 
treatise had been solemnly approved 
by the Convocations of Canterbury and 
York, and might therefore be con- 
sidered as an authoritative exposition 
of the doctrine of die Church of Eng- 
land. A manuscript copy had come 
into Sancroft’s hands; and be, soon 
after tiie Revolution, sent it ^ the 
press. He hoped, doubtless, that the 
publication would injure the new 
government: but he was lamentably 
disappointed. The book indeed con- 
demned all resistance in terms as 
strong as he could j^imself have used * 
but one passage, which bad escaped 
bis notice, was decisive against himself 
and his fellow schismatics. Overall, 
and the two Convocations which had 
given their sanction to Overall’s teach- 
ing, pronounced that a government, 
which had originated in rebellion, 
ought, when thoroughly settled, to be 
considered as onlained by God, and to 
be obeyed by Christian men.*^ Sher- 

* See Oversill’a Convoorttion B5ok, chapter 
28. Notli ini' can be clearer or more to the 
purpose than Iin language, _ 

“ When, having attained their ungodly ne* 
aires, whether ainlutions Kings by bunging 
any comitiy into tliyir subjection, or disloyal 
subjects bv rebi'llioiis lining against their na- 
tural sovcumii'', they bavo established any of 
the said degciiciate go\ouiments among tlieir 
people, the authoiity either so unjustly esta- 
hhsliGtl, or ling by foice from the tuie and 
lawful possessoi. being alw.ijs God’s autho- 
rity, and theicfore loceuing no impeachment 
by* the wickedness of those that have it, is 
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lock read, and was convinced. His 
venerable mother the Church had 
spokf n ; and he, with the docility of a 
ch lid, acceptjj}id her decree. The govern- 
ment which had sprung from the 
Revolution might, at least since the 
I battle of the Boyne and the flight of 
James from Ireland, be fairly called a 
settled governmentj and ought there- 
fore to be passively obeyed till it should 
be subverted by another revolution 
and succe^ed by another settled go- 
vernment. ** 

Sherlock took the _ oaths, ^ and 
speedily published, in justification of 
his conduct, a pamphlet entitled The 
Case of Allegiance to Sovereign Powers 
stated. The sensation produced by 
this work was immense. Dryden’s 
Hind and Panther had not raised so 
great an uproar. Halifax’s Letter to a 
Dissenter had not called forth so many 
answeiffi. The replies to the Doctor, 
the vindications of the Doctor, the 
pasqiunades on the Doctor, would All 
a Ubraiy. The damour redoubled 
when it was known that the convert 
had not only been reappointed Master 
of the Temple, but had accepted the 
Deanery of Saint Paul’s, which had 
become vacant in consequence of th|^ 
deprivation of Sancrofb and the promo- 
tion of Tillotson. The rage of the non- 
jurors amounted almost to frenzy. Was 
it not enough, they asked, to desert the 
true and pure Church, in this her hour 
of sorrow and peril, without also slan- 
dering her? It was easy to understand 
why a greedy, cowardly, hypocrite 
should refuse to ts^e the oaths to the 
usurper as long as it seemed probable 
that the rightful King would be re- 
stored, and should make haste to swear 

ever, when snch alterations are thoro^hly 
settled, to be leverencfil and obeyed ; and the 
people of al^sorts, as woU of the clergy as 
of the laity, aie to be subject unto it, not 
only for fear, but likewise for conscience 
sake.” 

Then follows the canon. 

** If any man shall affirm that, when any 
such new forms of government, begun by te- 
bellion,aie after thoroughly set+led, the au- 
thonty in them is notof God, or that any u lio 
hve uithin the teiritonca of any snth now 
governments are not bound to be||ubicct to 
God's authority which is there executed, 
^but may rebel against the came, he doth 
gicatly ernn'^ 
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after the battle of the Boyne. Such the leading case was that of Athaliah. 
tergiversation in times of cnil discord It was indeed a case which fhrnished 
was nothing new. What w^s new was tlj^ malecontents with many happy and 
that the turncoat should attempt to pungent allusions ; a kingdom treach- 
transfer his own guilt and shame to erously seized by an usurper near in 
the Chxirch of England, and should blood to the throne; the rightful 
proclaim that she had taught him to prince long dispossessed ; a part of the 
lift his heel against the weak who sacerdotal order true, through many 
were in the right, and to cringe to the disastrous years, to the Eoyal House ; 
powerful who were in the wrong. Had a counterrevolution at length effected 
such indeed been her doctrine or her by the High Priest at the head of the 
practice in evil days? Had she iJevites. "Who, it was asked, would 
abandoned ^her Eoyal Martyr in the dare to blame the heroic pontiff who 
prison or on the scaffold ? Had she had restored the heir of David ? Yet 
enjoined her children to pay obedience was not the government of Athaliah 
to the Rump or to the Protector? Yet as firmly settled as that of the Prince 
was the government of the Rump or of Orange ? Hundreds of pages written 
of the Protector less entitled to be at this time about the rights of Joash 
called a settled government than the and the bold enterprise of Jehoiada 

S vemment of William and Mary? are mouldering in the ancient book- 
id not the battle of Worcester been cases of Oxford and Cambridge. While 
as great a blow to the hopes of the Sherlock was thus fiercely attacked by 
House of Stuart as the battik of the his old friends, he was not left un- 
Boyne? Had not the chances of a molested by his old enemies. Some* 
Restoration seemed as small in 1657 vehement "V^igs, among whom Julian 
as they could seem to any judicious Johnson was conspicuous, declared that 
man in 1691 ? In spite of invectives Jacohitism itself was respectable when 
and sarcasms, however, there was comp^ed with the vile doctrine which 
Overall’s treatise : there were the had been discovered in the Convoca- 
approving votes of the two Convoca- tion Book. That passive obedience 
^ons ; and it was much easier to rail was due to Kings was doubtless an 
at Sherlock than to explain away either absurd and pernicious notion. Yet it 
the treatise or the votes. One writer was impossible not to respect the con- 
maintained that by a thoroughly sistency and fortitude of men who 
settled government must have been thought themselves bound to hear true 
meant a government of which the title allegiance, at all hazards, to an nnfor- 
was uncontested Thus, he said, the tunate, a deposed, an exiled oppressor, 
government of the United Provinces But the political creed which Sherlock 
became a settled government when it had learned from Overall was nn- 
was recognised by Spam, and, but mixed baseness and wickedness. A 
for that recognition, would never have cause was to be abandoned, not because 
been a settled government to the end of it was unjust, but because it was nn- 
time. Another casuist, somewhat less prosperous. Whether James had been 
austere, nronounced tliat a government, a tyrant or had been the father of his 
wrOhgfuf in its oragin, might become people was, according to this theory, 
a settled government aftc» the lapse quite imidatenaL If he had won the 
of a century. On the thirteenth of battle of the Boyne we should have 
February 1789, therefore, and not a bSen bonnd as Christians to be 
day earlier, Englishmen wq^ild be at his slaves. He had lost it ; and we 
liberty to swear allegiance to a govern- were bound as Christians to be his 
ment sprung from the Revolution. The foes. Other Whigs congratulated the 
history of the chosen people was ran- proselyte on having come, by whatever 
sacked for precedents. Was Eton’s road, to a right practical conclusion, 
a settle! government when Ehud but could not refrain from sneering at 
stabbed him ? Was Jonim’s a settled^ the history which he gave of his con- 
government when Jehu shot Itim ? But version. He was, they said, a man of 
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eminent learning and abilities. He 
had studied the question of allegiance 
long and deeply. He had "wr^ten 
much about iL Several months had 
"been allowed him for reading, prayer, 
and reflection, before he ^curred sus- 
ension, several months more before 
e incurred deprivation. He had 
formed an opinion for which he had de- 
■cUred himself ready to suffer martyr- 
dom: he had taught that opinion to 
■others ; and he had then changed that 
opmion solely because he had dis- 
-covered that it had been, not refuted, 
but dogmatically pronounced erroneous 
by the two Convocations more than 
eighty years before. Surely, this was 
to renounce all liberty of private 
judgment, and to ascribe to the Synods 
of Canterbury and York an infallibibty 
which the Church of England had de- 
clared that even OEcumenieal Councils 
could not justly daim. If, it was 
sarcastically said, all our notions of 
right and wrong, in matters of vital 
importance to the well being of 
society, are to he suddenly altered by 
a few lines of manuscript fou|id m a 
comer of the library at Lambeth, it is 
surely much to be wished, for the 
peace of mind of humble Christians, 
that all the documents to which this 
sort of authority belongs may be 
rummaged out and sent to the press as 
soon as possible :^or, unless this be 
done, we may all, like the Doctor when 
he refused the oaths last year, be com- 
mitting sins in the full persuasion that 
we are discharging duties. In truth, 
it is not easy to believe that the Con- 
vocation Book furnished Sherlock with 
anything more than a pretext for doing 
what he had made up his mind to do 
The nnited force of reason animterest 
had doubtless convinced him that his 
passions and prejudices had led him 
into a great error. That error he de- 
termined to recant; and it cost lim 
less to say that his opinion had been 
changed by newly discovered evidence, 
than that he had formed a wrong 
judgment with aU the noiatenals for 
the forming of a right judgment before 
him The popnlar hehef was that his 
retractation was the effect of the tears,* 
expostulations, and reproaches of his 


wife. The lady’s spirit was high : her 
authority in the family was great : and 
she eared much more about her house 
and her c£mage, the plenty of her 
table and the prospects of her chil- 
dren, than about the patriarchal origin 
of government or the meaning of Se 
word Abdication. She had, it was 
asserted, given her husband no peace 
by day or by night till he had got 
over his scruples. In letters, fables, 
songs, dialogues, without^ number, her 
powers of seduction and intimidation 
were malignantly extolled. She was 
Xanthippe pouring water on the head 
of Socrates. She was Dalilah shearing 
Samson She was Eve forcing the 
forbidden fruit into Adam’s mouth. 
She was Job’s wife, imploring her 
ruined lord, who sate scraping himself 
among the ashes, not to curse and die, 
but swear and live While the 
ballad makers celebrated the victory of 
Mrs. Sherlock, another class of assail- 
ants fell on the theological repntation 
of her spouse. Till he took the oaths, 
he had always been considered as the 
most orthodox of divines. But the 
captious and mahgnant criticism to 
which his writings were now subjected 
would have found heresy in the Sff^ 
mon on the Mount ; and he, unfortun- 
ately, was rash enough to publish, at 
the very moment when the outcry 
against his political tergiversation was 
loudest, his thoughts on the mystery 
of the Trmity. It is probable that, at 
another time, his work would have 
been hailed by good Churchmen as a 
triumphant answer to the Socinians 
and SabeUians. But, unhappily, in 
his zeal against Sociruans and Sabel- 
lians, he used expressions which might 
be construed into Trltheism* Candid 
judges would haT-e remembered* that 
the true ^ath was closely pressed on 
the right and on the left by error, and 
that it was scarcely possible to keep 
far enough from danger on one side 
without going very close to danger on 
the other. But candid judges Sher- 
lock was not likely to find among the 
Jacobites. His old allies affirmed that 
he had incurred all the fearfuT penalties 
denounced in the Athanasian Creed 
against those who divide the substance. 
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Bulky quartos were written to prove 
that he held the existence of three dis- 
tinct Deities; and some facetious male- 
contents, who troubled thenjserves very 
little about the Catholic verity, amused 
the town by lampoons m English and 
Latin on his heterodoxy. “ We,” said 
one of these jesters, “plight our faith 
to one King, and call one Cod to attest 
our promise. W e cannot think it strange 
that there should be more than one 
King to whom the Doctor has sworn 
allegiance, wifen we consider that the 
Doctor has more Cods than one to 
swear by ”* 

Sherlock would, perhaps, have doubt- 
Twv'herr ed whether the government to 
wruSSi^ ■which he had submitted was 
sarrants. entitled to be called a settled 

* A list of all the pieces which I have read 
rd.atmg to Sherlock’s aposta^ -would fatigue 
tihe reader I will mention a fow of di^rcnt 
kinds , Parkinson’s E'camination of Dr Sher- 
lock’s Case of Allegiance, 1691 ; Answer to 
Dr Sherlock’s Case of Allegiance, by a Lon- 
don Apprentice, 1691 , the Reasons of the New 
Convert’s taking the Oaths to the present 
Government, 1691 ; Utrum horum ? or God’s 
ways of disposmg of Kingdoms, and some 
Clergymen’s ways of disposing of them, 1691 , 
Sherlock and Xanthippe, 1691 , Samt Paul’s 
Triumph in his SufPermgs for Christ, by Mat- 
hew Biyan, LL D., d^cated Ecdesim sub 
gementi , A Word to a wavering Levite , 
The Tmmning Court Divme ; Proteus Eccle- 
Biasticus, or Observations on Dr Sh — ^’s late 
Case of Allegiance , the Weasil Uncased ; A 
"Whip for the Weasil , the Anti-Weasils Nu- 
znerons allusions to Sherlock and his wife wiU 
be found in the nbald wntmgs of Tom Brown, 
Tom Durfey , and Ned Ward. See the Life of 
James, n 318 Several cunous letters about 
Sherlock’s apostasy are among the Tanner 
MSS. I will give two or three speamens of 
the rhymes which the Case of Allegiance call^ 
forth: 

" Whra Eve the fVuit had tasted, 

She to her boibsnd basted. 

And chuck’d him on the chiu-a. 

Dear Bud, quoth ahe, come taste this fruit; 

’TwiU finely with your palate suit . 

To It U no tin-&** 

^ As'&oody Job, in ahirilesAisse, 

With collyflowers all o’ear hii face. 

Did on the dunghill languish, ^ 

3Sis spouse thus wnMpers iu hit ear, 

Ssrear, hoshaad, as you lore me, swear : 

*Twill ease you of your anguish.** 

“ At first he had doubt, and therefore did oray 
That heaven would instruct him in the right way. 
Whether Jemmy or William he ought to obey, 
Which nobody can deny 
The pass at the Boyne determin’d that ease ; 

And precept to Providence then did give place. 

To change his opinion he thought no disgrace ; 
Which nobody can deny 

'** Bat this w^h the Scripture can never agree, 

As by Hoseathe eighth and thefourth you may aee , 
' They have set up kings, hut yet not by me,’ 
Which nobody can deny.’^ <9 

VOL m. 


government, if he had known all the 
dangers by which it was threatened. 
Scar^ly had Preston’s plot been de- 
tects, when a new plot of a very 
different kmd was formed in the camp, 
m the navy, ♦in the treasury, in the 
very bedchamber of the King. This 
mystery of iniquity has, through five 
generations, been gradiially unveiling, 
bnt IS not yet entirely unveiled. Some 
parts which are still obscure may pos- 
sibly, by the discovery of letters or 
diaries now reposing under the dust of 
a century and a half, be made dear to 
our posterity. The materials, however, 
which are at present accessible, are 
sufficient for the construction of a nar- 
rative not to be read WT.thout shame and 
loathing.* 

We have seen that, in the spring of 
1690, Shrewsbury, irritated by finding 
his counsels rejected, and those of his 
Tory rivals followed, suffered himself, 
m a fatal hour, to be drawn into a cor- 
respondence with the banished family. 
We have seen also by what cruel suffer- 
ings of body and mind he expiated his 
fault. Tortured by remorse, and by 
disease ftie effect of remorse, be had 
quitted the Court, but he bad left 
behind him men whose principles were 
not less lax than his, and whose hearts 
were far harder and colder. 

Early m 1691, some of these men 
began to hold secre^ communications 
with Saint G-ermains. Wicked and 
base as their conduct was, there was 
in it nothing surprising. They did 
after their kind. The times were 
troubled. A thick cloud was upon the 
future. The most sagacious and ex- 
perienced statesman could not see with 
any clearness three months before 
ium. To a man of virtue and honour, 
indeed, tBis mattered little. His un- 
certamty as ^ what the morrow might 
bring forth might make him anxious, 
but ^ould not make him perfidious. 
Though left in utter darkness as to 
what concerned his interests* he had 
the sure guidance of his principles. 

• The chief authoniy for this part of my 
history is the Life of James, particalaxly the 
highly important and interesting passage 
which begins at page 444 and ends at page 
4Ut). of the second volume. This passage v as 
corrected by the Pretender with his own hand* 
8 
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But, unliappily, men of Tirtue and 
honour were not numerous among the 
courtiers of that age. Whitehall had 
been, during thirty years, a semmary 
of every pubhc and private vice, and 
swarmed with lowminde^, doubledeal- 
ing, selfseoking pohticians. These 
politicians now acted as it was natural 
that men profoundly immoral should 
act at a crisis of which none could 
predict the issue. Some of them 
might have a shght predilection for 
WiUiam; others a slight predilection 
for James : hut it was not hy any such 
predilection that the conduct of any of 
the breed was gmded. If it had 
seemed certain that Wilham would 
stand, they would all have been for 
William If it had seemed certain 
that James would he restored, they 
would all have been for James, But 
what was to be done when the chances 
appeared to be almost exactly ba- 
lanced? There were honest men of one 
party who would have answered, To 
stand by the true King and the true 
Church, and, if necessary, to die for 
them like Laud. There were honest 
men of the other party wHb would 
have answered, To stand by the hher- 
ties of England and the Protestant 
rehgion, and, if necessary, to die for 
them like Sidney But such consis- 
tency was unintelligible to many of the 
noble and the pq^gsrerfuL Their object 
V as to be safe in every event. They 
therefore openly took the oath of alle- 
giance to one King, and secretly 
plighted their word to the other. 
They were indefatigable m obtaining 
commissions, patents of peerage, pen- 
sions, grants of crown land, under the 
great seal of William ; and they had m 
their secret drawers promises of pardon 
in the handwriting of Jame^ 

Among those who were*gmlty of this 
wickedness three men stand preemi- 
nent, Bussell, Grodolphm, and Jlarl- 
borough. Ko three men could be, in 
head and heart, more unlike to one 
another; and the pecuhar qualities of 
each gave a pecuhar character to his 
viUany. The treason of EusseU is to 
be attributed partly to factiousness , 
the treason of Godolphin is to be 
tributed altogether to timidity: the 


treason of IMarlborough was the treason 
of a man of great gemus and boundless 
ambition. 

It may thought strange that Bus- 
sell should have been out of 
humour. He had just accepted 
the command of the united naval forces 
of England and Holland with the rank 
of Admiral of the Fleet. He was Trea- 
surer of the Navy. He had a pension of 
three thousand poimds a year. Crown 
property near Charing Cross, to the 
value of eighteen thousafld pounds, had 
been bestowed on him. His indirect 
gains must have been immense. But 
he was stall dissatisfied. In truth, with 
undaunted courage, with eonsidemhle 
talents both for war and for adminis- 
tration, and with a certain public spirit, 
which showed itself by glimpses even 
in the very worst parts of Ms hfe, he 
was emphatically a bad man, insolent, 
malignant, greedy, faithless. He con- 
ceived that the great services wMch 
he had performed at the time of the 
Bevolution had not been adequately 
rewarded. Everything that was given to 
others seemed to him to he pillaged f om 
himself. A letter is still extant which 
he wrote to William about this time. 
It IS made up of boasts, reproac ^s. 
and sneers The Admiral, with ironical 
professions of humility and loyalty, 
asks permission to put his wrongs on 
paper, because his hashfulness wiU not 
suffer him to explain Mmseh hy word 
of mouth. His grievances he repre- 
sents as intolerable. Other people got 
large grants of royal domains : hut he 
could get scarcely anything. Other 
people could provide for their depen- 
dants: but his recommendations were 
uniformly disregarded. The income 
wMch he derived from the royal favour 
might seem large : hut hft ha^ poor 
relation^ and the government, instead 
of doing its duty hy them, hfiui most 
unhandsomely left them to Ms care. 
He had a sister who ought to have a 
pensiofi; for, without one, she could 
not give portions to her daughters. 
He had a brother who, for want of a 
place, had been reduced to the melan- 
choly necessity of manyjng an old 
woman for her money. Bussell pro- 
ceeded to complain bitterly that the 
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“WTugs were neglected, and that thej 
Bevolution had aggrandised and en-j 
riched men who had made the greatest ; 
efforts to avert it. There is Reason to 
■believe that this complain? came from 
his heart Por, next to his own in- 
terests, those of his party were dear to 
him; and, even when he was most 
inchned to become a Jacobite, he never 
had the smallest disposition to become 
a Tory. In the temper which this 
letter indicates, he readily listened to 
the suggestions of David Lloyd, one of 
the ablest and most active of the emis- 
saries who at this time were constantly 
plying between Prance and England 
Lloyd conveyed to James assurances 
that Bussell would, when a favourable 
opportunity should present itseU^ try to 
effect by means of the fleet what Monk 
had effected in the preceding genera- 
tion by means of the army.* ^ what 
extent these assurances were sincere 
was a question about which men who 
knew Bussell well, and who were mi- 
nutely informed as to his conduct, were 
in doubt. It seems probable that, 
during many months, he did not know 
his own mind. His interest was to 
stand well, as long as possible, with 
hoth Bings. His irritable and im- 
^feous nature was constantlympelling 
him to quarrel with both. His spleen 
was excited one week by a dry answer 
fi:om ‘William, and the next week by 
an absurd proclamation from James 
Portunately the most important day of 
his life, the day from which all his sub- 
sequent years took their colonr, found 
him out of temper with the banished 
tyrant, 

Gk)dolphin had not, and did not pre- 
Godoi- have, any cause of com- 

pbin plamt against the government 
whicli^he served H^wasPirst Com- 
missioner of the Treasniy. He had 
been protected, trusted, careJSed. In- 
deed the favour shown to him had 
excited many murmurs. Was it fittmg, 
the Wings had indignantly askSd, that 
a man who had been high in office 
through the whole of the late reign, 
who had promised to vote for the* 

* Bussell tS WiHiam, May 10. 1691 , in Bal- 
rvTnple’«i Appendix, Part n. Book vu. 
also the Memoirs of Sir John Leake. ^ 


Indulgence, who had sate in the Pnvy 
Coun^ with a Jesuit, who had sate 
at the Board of Treasury with two 
Pa^ts, who had attended an idola- 
tress to her altar, should be among the 
chief ministers of a Prince whose title 
to the throne was derived from the 
Declaration of Bight ? But on William 
this clamour had produced no effect; 
and none of his Enghsh servants seems 
to have had at this time a larger share 
of hds confidence than Godolphm. 

Nevertheless, the Jacobites did not 
despair. One of the most zealous 
among them, a gentleman named Bulke- 
ley, who had formerly been on terms 
of intimaiy with Grodolphm, undertook 
to see what could be done He called 
at the Treasury, and tned to draw the 
First Lord into pohtical talk. This 
was no easy matter: for Grodolphin 
was not a man to pnt himself lightly 
into the power of others. His reserve 
was proverbial , and he was especially 
renowned for the dextenly with whiii 
he, through life, turned conversation 
away from matters of state to a mam 
of cocks or the pedigree of a racehorse. 
The visit ended without his uttering a 
word indicating that he remembered 
the existence of BiTig James. 

Bulkeley, however, was not to be so 
repulsed. He came again, and intro- 
duced the subject which was nearest 
his heart. Godolphin then asked after 
his old master ana mistress in the 
mournflil tone of a man who despaired 
of ever being reconciled to them. 
Bulkeley assured him that King James 
was ready to forgive aU the past* 
“ May 1 His h&jesfy that you wiH 
try to deserve his favour?’* At this 
Godolphin rose, said something about 
the trammels of office and his wish to 
be release from them, and put an end 
to the interview. 

Bulkeley soon made a third attempt 
By gns time Godolphin had learned 
some things which shook his confi- 
dence in &e stability of the govern- 
ment which he served. He began to 
think, as he would himself have ex- 
pressed it, that he had betted too deep 
on the Involution, and that it was 
t^e to hed^e. Evasions would no 
longer serve his turn. It was necessary 
s 2 
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fo spealt out. He spoke out, and de- 
clared himself a devoted servant of 
King James “ I shall take an 
opportunity of resigning my place 
But, till then, I am under a tie I 
must not betray my tn»t.” To en- 
hance the -value of the sacrifice vrhich 
he proposed to make, he produced a 
most friendly and confidential letter 
which he had lately received from 
William. “You see how entirely the 
Prince of Orange trusts me He tells 
me that he cannot do without me, 
and that there is no Englishman for 
-whom he has so great a kindness but 
all this weighs nothing with me in 
comparison of my duty to my lawful 
Kmg” 

If the First Lord of the Treasury 
really had scruples about betraying 
his trust, those scruples -were soon so 
effectually removed that he very com- 
placently continued, during six years, 
to eat the bread of one master, while 
secretly sending professions of attach- 
ment and promises of service to ano- 
ther. 

The truth is that Godol^in was 
under the influence of a mindrax more 
powerful and far more depraved than 
his own. Bhs perplexities had been 
imparted to Marlborough, to whom he 
had long been bound % such friend- 
ship as two very unpnncipled men are 
capable of feelinj^ for each other, and 
to whom he was afterwards bound by 
close domestic ties 

Marlborough was in a veiy- different 
Marl- situation from that of Wil- 
»borough liam’s other servants. Lloyd 
might make overtures to Eussell, and 
Bulkeley to Godolphin. But all the 
agents of the banished Court stood 
aloof from the deserter of Salisbury 
That shameful night seeme(f to have 
for ever separated the false friend from 
-the Prmee whom he had ruined 
James had, even in the last extreifiity, 
^•when his army vas in full retreat 
^when his whole kingdom had risen 
against him, declared that he would 
never pardon Churchill, never, never 
By all the Jacobites the name of 
t Churchill was held in peculiar abhor- 
. Jcuce ; and, in the prose and ver^ 
Xv-TPiiich came forth daily from their 


secret presses, a precedence in infamy, 
among all the many traitors of the 
age, was assigned to him. In the order 
of things -yhich had sprung from the 
Eevolution, he was one of the great men 
of England, high in the state, high in 
the army He had been created an 
EarL He had a large share m the 
mihtary admmistration The emolu- 
ments, direct and indirect, of the 
places and commands which he held 
under the Crovra were believed at the 
Dutch Embassy to amoiftit to twelve 
thousand pounds a year. In the event 
of a counterrevolution it seemed that 
he had nothing m prospect but a gar- 
ret m Holland or a scaffold on Tower 
HalL It might therefore have been 
expected that he would serve his new 
master with fidehty , not indeed with 
the fidelity of Nottingham, which was 
the fidehty of conscientiousness, not 
with ♦the fidelity of Portland, which 
was the fidehty of affection, but -with 
the not less stubborn fidehty of des- 
pair. 

Those who thought thus knew but 
little of Marlborough Confident m his 
own powers of deception, he resolved, 
since the Jacobite agents would not 
seek him, to seek them. He therefye 
sent to beg an interview with Colonel 
Edward SackviHe. 

Sackville was astonished and not 
much pleased by the message. He 
was a sturdy Cavalier of the old school. 
He had been persecuted m the days of 
the Popish plot for manfully saying 
what he thought, and what everybody 
now thinks, about Oates and Bedloe * 
Since the Revolution he had repeatedly 
put his neck in peril for King James, 
had been chased by officers with war- 
rants, and had been designated as a 
traitor in a pijpdamatioif to jf^^hich 
Marlborojjjgh himself had been a party. f 
It was not without reluctance that 
the stanch royalist crossed the hated 
threshold of the deserter. He was re- 
paid for his effort by the edifying spec- 
tacle of such an agony of repentance as 
he had never before seen. “ Will yon,” 
said Marlborough, “be my mtercessor 

* Commons’ Journals, Mnr. ?1. 24. 1070; 
Grey’s Debates , Obsei\atoi 

t Loq^on Gazette, July 21. 1690. 
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with the King? Will you tell him what paring against another. These intima- 
I suffer ? My crimes now appear to me tions saved several of the maleeontents 
in their true light ; and I shrink with froi* imprisonment^ if not from the 
hoiTor &om the contemplation. The gallows, and it was impossible for 
thought of them is with me day and them not to feel some relenting towards 
night. I sit down to table * but I can- the awakenefl. sinner to whom they 
not eat I throw myself on my bed . owed so much. 

but I cannot sleep. I am ready to sa- He however, in his secret conversa- 
crifice everything, to brave everything, tions with his new alhes, laid no claim 
to bring utter rum on my fortunes, if to merit. He did not, he said, ask for 
only I may be free from the misery confidence. How could he, after the 
of a wounded spirit.” If appearances villanies which he had committed 
could he trusted, this great offender against the best of Kings, hope ever 
was as true a penitent as David or as to be trusted again ? It was enough 
Peter. Sackville reported to his friends for a wretch like him to be permitted 
what had passed. They could not but to make, at the cost of his life, some 
acknowledge that, if the arehtraitor, poor atonement to the gracious master, 
who had hitherto opposed to conscience whom he had indeed basely injured, 
and to public opinion the same cool but whom he had never ceased to love, 
and placid hardihood which distin- It was not improbable that, in the 
guished him on fields of battle, had summer, he might command the Eng- 
really begun to feel remorse, it^ould hsh forces in Flanders. Was it wished 
be absurd to reject, on account of bis that he should bring them over in a 
unworthmess, the inestimable services body to the French camp? If such 
which it was in his power to render to were the royal pleasure, he would un- 
the good cause. He sate in the interior dertake that the thing should be done, 
council * he held high command in the But on the whole he thought that it 
army, he had been recently entrusted, would J)e better to wait till tbe next 
and would doubtless again be entrusted, session of Parhament. And then he 
with the direction of important military hinted at a plan, which he afterwards 
"derations. It was true that no man more folly matured, for expelling the 
had ineuried equal guilt- but it was usurper by means of the Enghsh legis- 
true also that no man had it in his latui-e and the English army. In the 
power to make equal reparation. If mean time he hoped that James would 
he was sincere, he might doubtless earn command G-odolphft not to quit the 
the pardon which he so much desired. Treasury. A private man could d© 
But was he sincere ? Had he not been httle for the good cause. One who was 
Just as loud in professions of loyalty the director of the national finances, 
on the very eve of his crime ? It was and the depository of the gravest secrets 
necessary to put him to the test Several of state, might render inestimable ser- 
tests were apphed by Sackville and vices. 

Lloyd. Marlborough was required to Marlborough’s pretended repentance 
furnish full information touching the imposed so completely on those who 
stren^h and the distribution of alL the manage^ the affairs of James in London 
divisions of the En^h army; and he that Qiey sent Lloyd to France, with 
complied. He was require^to disclose the cheeniig intelligence that the most 
the whole plan of the approaching cam- depraved of all reb^els had been won- 
paign; and he did so. The Jacobite deftfuUytransformedmto a loyal subject, 
leaders watched carefully forinaccura- The tidings fiUed James with deHght 
'cies in his reports, but could find none and hope. Had he been wise, they 
It was thought a still stronger proof of would have excited in him only aversion 
his fidelity that he gave valuable in- and distrust. It was absurd to imagine 
teUigence about what was doing m tbe that a man really heartbroken by rci- 
office of file Secretaiy of State. A de- morse and shame for one act of perfidy 
position had been sworn against ono ‘would determine to lighten his con»- 
zealous royalist A warrant ^as pre- science by committing a second act of 
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perfidy as odious and as disgraceful as sured np. Marlborough had now at- 
the first. The promised atonement was tamed one object, an object -tthich was 
so wiched and base that it never dluld common*to him with Eussell and Go- 
be made by any man sincerely desirous dolphin, ^ut he had other objects 
to atone for past wickedness and base- which neither RusseE nor Godolphin 
ness. The truth was tha* when Marl- had ever contemplated. There is, as 
borough told the Jacobites that his we shall hereafter see, strong reason to 
sense of guilt prevented him from swal- beheve that this wise, brave, wicked 
lowing his food by day and taking his man, was meditating a plan worthy of 
rest at night, he was laughing at them his fertile mtelleet and daring spirit, 
The loss of half a guinea would have and not less worthy of his deeply cor- 
done more to spoil his appetite and to rupted heart, a plan which, if it had 
disturb his slumbers than all the ter- not been frustrated by strange means, 
rors of an evil conscience. TVhat his would have ruined William without 
offers really proved was that his former benefiting James, and would have made 
crime had sprung, not from an ill regu- the successful traitor master of England 
lated zeal for the interests of his eoimtry and arbiter of Europe, 
and his rehgion, but from a deep and Thus things stood, when, in May 
incurable moral disease which had in- 1691, William, after a short wiiiiam 
fected the whole man. James, how- and busy soj'oum m Englan^ 
ever, partly from dulness and partly set out again for the Conti- 
from selfishness, could nerer see any nent,^here the regular campaign was 
immorality in any action by which he about to open fie took with him 
was benefited To conspire against Marlborough, whose abilities he j'ustly 
him, to betray him, to violate an oath appreciate^ and of whose recent nego- 
of allegiance sworn to him, were crimes tiations with Saint Germains he had 
for wmeh no punishment here or here- not the faintest suspicion. At the 
after could be too severe. Biit to be Hague several important mihtary and 
ungrateful to his enemies, to break political consultations were held ; and, 
faith with his enemies, was not only on every occasion, the supenonty 
innocent but laudable. The desertion the accomphshed Englishman was fSP 
at Sahsbuiy had been the worst of by the most distinguished soldiers and 
crimes : for it had ruined him. A simi- statesmen of the United Provinces, 
lar desertion in Flanders would be an Heinsius, long after, used to relate 
honourable exploit for it might restore a conversation which took place at 
him. this time between William and the 

The penitent was informed by his Prince of Vaudemont, one of the ablest 
Jacobite friends that he was forgiven, commanders in the Dutch servioe. 
The news was most welcome : but some- Vaudemont spoke well of several Eng- 
thing more was necessary to restore his lish officers, and among them of Talmash 
lost peace of mind. Might he hope to and Mackay, but pronounced Marlbo- 
have, in the royal handwriting, two rough superior beyond comparison to 
hnes containing a promise of p^on? the rest. “He has every quahty of a 
It was not, of course, for his sara sake general. His very look shows it.. He 
that he asked this. But h§ was confi- cannot fail to achieve something great." 
dent that, with such a document in his “I reaHy^beheve, cousin," answered 
hands, he could bring back to the rmht the Hing, “ that my Lord will make 
path some persons of great note who good everything that you have said of 
adhered to the usurper, only because him." • 

they imagmed that they had no mercy There was still a short interval 
to expect from the legitimate King, before the commencement of mili- 
They would return to their duty as tary operations. William passed that 
soon as they saw that even the worst interval in his beloved park at Loo. 
of all criminals had, on his repentance, Marlborough spent two or tnree days 
been generously forgiven. The promise* there, and was then despatched to 
was written, sent, and carefuUy trea- Blander? with orders to collect all the 
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English forces, to form a camp m the great force to mahe war by land out of 
neighbourhood of Brussels, and to have the British isles. Our aristocracy had 
everything in readmess for the Eing* s the^fore long ceased to be a military 
arrival. • class. The nobles of Erance, of Grer- 

And now IMaxlborough had an oppor- many, of Holland, were generally 
tumty of proTing the sincerity of those soldiers. It %ould probably have been 
professions by which he had obtained difficult to find in the brilliant circle 
firom a heart, well described by himself which surrounded Lewis at Versailles 
as harder tha-n a marble chinmeypiece, a single Marques, or Viscount of forty 
the pardon of an offence such as might who had not been at some battle or 
have moved even a gentle nature to siege. But the immense majority of 
deadly resentment. He received from our peers, baronets, and opulent esquires 
Saint G-ennains a message claiming the had never served except m the train- 
instant performance of his promise to bands, and had never borne a part in 
desert at the head of his troops. He any mihtaiy exploit more serious than 
was told that this was the greatest that of putting down a riot or of keep- 
service which he could render to the ing a street clear for a procession. The 
Crown. Bds word was pledged, and generation which had fought at Edge- 
the gracious master who had forgiven hill and Lansdowne had nearly passed 
all past errors confidently expected that away. The wars of Charles the Second 
it would be redeemed. The hypocrite had been almost entirely maritime, 
evaded the demand with characteristic During his reign therefore the sea 
dexterity. In the most respeemil and service had been decidedly more the 
affectionate language he excused himself mode than the land service ; and, 
for not immediately obeying the royal repeatedly, when our fleet sailed to 
commands. The promise wmch he was encounter the Dutch, such multitudes 
required to fulfil had not been quite cor- of men of fiishion had gone on hoard 
rectly understood. There had been some that parks and the theatres had 
misapprehension on the part of the been left desolate In 1691 at length, 
messengers. To carry over a regiment for the first time since Henry the Eighth 
"^r two would do more harm than good, laid siege to Boulogne, an English army 
To carryover a whole army was abusi- appeared on the Continent under the 
ness which would require much time command of an English king. A camp, 
and management * While James was which was also a court, was irresistibly 
murmuring over these apologies, and attractive to manp young patricians 
wishing that he had not been quite so full of natural intrepidity, and ambi- 
placable, William arrived at the head- tious of the favour which men of dis- 
q^uarters of the allied forces, and took tinguished bravery have always found 
'^e chief command. in the eyes of women. To volunteer 

The military operations in Flanders for Flanders became the rage among 
The cam- recommenced early in June the fine gentlemen who combed their 
and terminated at the close flowing wigs and exchanged tlieir 
Eiandera of September. No important richly perfumed snuffs at the Saint 
action took place. The two armies James’^ Coffeehouse. William’s head- 
marched and coiflitermarched, drew quarters were enlivened by a crowd of 
near and receded. During some time splendid Equipages and by a rapid 
they conffronted each other with less succession of sumptuous banquets. For 
than a lea^e between them. But a*ong the high bom and high spirited 
neither William nor Luxemtog would youths who repaired to his standard 
fight except at an advantage ; and were some who, though quite willing 
neither gave the other any advantage, to face a battery, were not at all dis- 
Languid as the campaign was, it is on posed to deny themselves the luxuries 
one account remarkable Durmg more with which they had been surrounded 
than a Century our country had sent no m Soho Square. In a few months 

• Shadwell brought these valiant fops 
* Life of James, ii. 449f and epicures on the stage. The town 
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^as made merry with the character of 
a coTirageoTi^ bat prodigal and effemi- 
nate coxcomb, who is impatient to cross 
swords with the best men in the Frftich 
household troops, bnt who is much de- 
jected by learning that may find it 
difficult to have his champagne iced 
daily dnrmg the summer. He carries 
with him cooks, confectioners, and 
laundresses, a waggonload of plate, a 
wardrobe of laced and embroidered! 
suits, and much rich tent furniture, of 
which the patterns have been chosen 
by a committee of fine ladies.* 

While the hostile armies watched 
each other in Flanders, hostilities were 
carried on with somewhat more vigour 
in other parts of Europe The French 
gained some advantages in Catalonia 
and in Piedmont Their Turkish allies, 
who in the east menaced the dominions 
of the Emperor, were defeated by Lewis 
of Baden in a great battle But no- 
where were the events of the summer 
80 important as m Ireland. 

From October 1690 tiU May 1691, 
The war military operation on a 

in Inland, large scale was attempted in 
that kingdom The area of th*^ island 
was, during the winter and spring, not 
unequally divided between the con- 
tending races. The whole of Ulster, 
the greater part of Leinster, and about 
one third of Munster had submitted to 
the English. The whole of Connaught, 
the greater part ^ Munster, and two 
or three counties of Leinster were held 
by the Irish The tortuous boundary 
formed by William’s garrisons ran m a 
north eastern direction from the bay 
of Castlehaven to Mallow, and then, 
indining stiU further eastward, pro- 
ceeded to Casheh From Cashel the 
line went to Mulhngar, from Mullingar 
to Longford, and &om Longford to 
Cavan, skirted Lough Erne on the west, 
and met the ocean again at Ballyshan- 
noUrf 

* The descnption of tlus young hero in the 
list of the Dramatis Person® is amusing 
**■ Sir Nicholas Daintv, A most conceited fan- 
tastic Beau, of drolling, affected Speech , a 
very Coxcomb, bnt stout; a most luxunons 
effeminate Volunteer ” 

t Story’s Continuation , Proclamation of 
February 21. 169$ , London Gazette of March 
12 . 


Cn the English side of this pale there 
was a rude and imperfect order, state of 
Two Lords Justices, Coningsby {Jih pSft 
and Porter, assisted by aPnvy of Ireland. 
Council, represented King William at 
Dublin Castle Judges, Sheriffs, and 
Justices of the Peace had been ap- 
pointed; and assizes were, after a long 
interval, held in several county towns. 
The colonists had meanwhile been 
formed into a strong militia> under the 
command of officers who had commis- 
sions from the Crown Tlffe tramhands 
of the capital consisted of two thousand 
five hundred foot, two troops of horse, 
and two troops of dragoons, all Pro- 
testants, and all well afmed and clad.* 
On the fourth of November, the anni- 
versary of William’s birth, and on the 
fifth, the anniversary of his landing 
at Torbay, the whole of this force 
appeared in all the pomp of war The 
vanqufshed and disarmed natives as- 
sisted, with suppressed grief and anger, 
at the triumph of the caste which they 
had, five months before, oppressed and 
plundered with impunity. The Lords 
Justices went in state to Saint Patrick’s 
Cathedral* hells were rung: bonfires 
were lighted: hogsheads of ale and 
claret were set abroach in the streets^ 
fireworks were exhibited on College 
Grreen * a great company of nobles 
and public functionaries feasted at the 
Castle ; and, as the second course came 
up, the trumpets sounded, and Ulster 
]^g at Arms proclaimed, in Latin, 
French, and English, William and 
Mary, by the grace of God, King and 
Queen of Great Britain, France, and 
Ireland.! 

Within the territory where the Saxon 
race was dominant, trade and industry 
had already begun to revive. The 
brazen counters which bore the ir»age 
and superscription of James gave place 
to silver, 'fhe fugitives who had taken 
refuge in England came back m multi- 
tudes ; and, by their intelligence, dili- 
gence, and thrift, the devastation caused 
by two years of confusion and robbery 
was soon in part repaired. Merchant- 
men heavily laden were constantly 

* Story’s Continuation. ^ 

I t Story’s Impartial History , London Gar 
zette, Nov^7. 1690. 
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passing and repassing Saint George’s 
Channel The receipts «of the custom 
houses on the eastern coast, from Cork 
to Londonderry, amounted six months 
to sixty seven thousand five hundred 
pounds, a smn such as would have been 
thought extraordinary even in the most 
prosperous times * 

The Irish who remained within the 
Bnglish pale were, one and all, hostile 
to the Enghsh domination They 
were therefore subjected to a rigorous 
system of pohce, the natural though 
lamentable effect of extreme danger 
and extreme provocation. A Papist 
was not permitted to have a sword or 
a gun He was not permitted to go 
more than three miles out of his parish 
except to the market town on the mar- 
ket day. Lest he should give informa- 
tion or assistance to his brethren who 
occupied the western half of the island, 
he was forbidden to live witfim ten 
miles of the frontier. Lest he should 
turn his house into a place of resort 
for malecontents, he was forbidden to 
sen hquor by retail One proclamation 
announced that, if the property of any 
Protestant should be injured by marau- 
ders, his loss should be made good at 
"^he expense of his Popish neighbours 
Another gave notice that, if any Papist 
who had not been at least three months 
domiciled in Dubhn should be found 
there, he should be treated as a spy 
Not more than five Papists were to 
assemble m the capital or its neigh- 
bourhood on any pretext. Without a 
protection from the government no 
member of the Church of Rome was 
safe, and the government would not 
grant a protection to any member of 
the Church of Rome who had a son in 
the Irisli army t 

Ih spite of all precautions and severi- 
ties, however, the Celt found many 
opportunities of taking a sly revenge 

* Story's Impartial History. The year 
1684 had been considered as a timftof remark- 
able prosperity, and the lovenne from the 
Customs had been unusually large. But the 
receipt from all the ports of Ii eland, during 
the whole year, was only a hundred and 
twenty seven thousand pounds. See 01ar®a- 
don’s Mevoirs 

t Story's History and Continnation ; Lon- 
don Gazettes of September 29. 1690, and Jan." 
8. and Mar 12. legj. • 


Houses and bams were firequently 
burned * soldiers were frequently mur- 
dejj^d , and it was scarcely possible to 
obtain evidence against the malefactors, 
who had with them the sympathies of 
the whole ptpulation. On such occa- 
sions the government sometimes ven- 
tured on acts which seemed better 
suited to a Turkish than to an Enghsh 
administration. One of these acts be- 
came a favourite theme of Jacobite 
pamphleteers, and was the subject of 
a serious parliamentary inquiry at 
Westminster Six musketeers were 
found butchered only a few miles from 
Dublin. The mhahitants of the village 
where the crime had been committed, 
men, women, and children, were driven 
like sheep into the Castle, where the 
Privy Council was sittmg. The heart 
of one of the assassins, named Gafney, 
failed him. He consented to be a 
witness, was examined by the Board, 
acknowledged his guilt, and named 
some of his accomplices He was then 
removed m custody * hut a priest ob- 
tained access to him during a few 
mmutes. What passed during those 
few minutes appeared when he was a 
second time brought before the Coun- 
cil. He had the effrontery to deny 
that he had owned anything or accused 
anybody. His hearers, several of 
whom had taken down his confession 
m writing, were en^ed at his impu- 
dence. The Lords Justices broke out ; 
“ You are a rogue : You are a villain : 
You shall he hanged: Where is the 
Provost Marshal ? ” The Provost Mar- 
shal came “Take that man,” said 
Coningshy, pointing to Gafney * “ take 
that man, and hang him.” There was 
no gallows ready : hut the carriage of 
a gun^ served the purpose; and the 
prisoner was instantly tied up, without 
a trial, vdthout even a written ordei* 
for the execution ; and this though the 
c(!iirts of law were sitting at the dis- 
tance of only a few hundred yards. 
The Enghsh House of Commons, some 
years later, after a long discussion, re- 
solved, without a division, that the 
order for the execution of Gafoey was 
arhitraiy and illegal, hut that Con- 
ingsh/s fault was so much extenuated 
by the circumstances in which he was 
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placed that it was not a proper subject 
for impeachment * 

It was not only by tbe implac^le 
hostility of the Irish that the Saxon of 
the pale was at this time harassed 
His alhes caused him ahxfjst as much 
annoyance as his helots. The help of 
troops from abroad, was indeed neces- 
sary to him : but it was dearly bought 
Eyen William, in whom the whole ciTil 
and military authority was concen- 
trated, had foimd it difficult to main- 
tain discipline in an army collected 
from many lands, and composed in 
great part of mercenanes accustomed 
to lire at free quarter. The powers 
which had been united in him were 
now divided and subdivided. The two 
liords Justices considered the civil 
administration as their province, and 
left the army to the management of 
Gmkell, who was General in Chief. 
Gihkell kept excellent order among 
the auxiliaries from Holland, who were 
under his more immediate command 
But his authority over the English and 
the Banes was less entire, and un- 
fortunately their pay was, during part 
of the winter, in arrear. Tliey in- 
demnified themselves by excesses and 
exactions for the want of that which 
was their due ; and it was hardly'possi- 
ble to pumsh men with severity for not 
choosing to starve with arms in their 
hands At lengthrn the spring large 
supphes of money and stores arrived : 
arrears were paid up: rations were 
plentiful ; and a more rigid discipline 
was enforced. But too many traces of 
the bad habits which the soldiers had 
contracted were discernible till the 
dose of the war.f 

* See the Lords’ Journals of March 2, 

4, 169|, and the CJommon^ JoumalS of Dec. 
16. 1693, and Jan. 29. 169f. The story, bad 
enough at best, was told by the personal and 
political enenues of the Lords Justices with 
additions which the House of Commons evi- 
dently considered os calnmmous, and which 
I really beheve to have been so. See the Gal- 
henus Sedivivus. The narrative which Colo- 
nel Boberfc Fitzgerald, a Pnvy Councillor and 
an eyewitness, dehvered m writing to the 
House of Lords, under the sanction of an oath, 
seems to me perfectly trustworthy It is 
strange that Story, though he mentions the 
murder of the soldiers, says nothing about 
Oafney 

Burnet, iL 66. ; Ledie’s Answer to King. 


In that part of Ireland, mean-s^hile, 
which stiU ackifcwledged James 
as King, there could hardly be 
said to be my law, any pro- 
perty, or any government. The ^ 
Homan Cathohes of Ulster and “““ 
Leinster had fled westward by tens of 
thousands, driving before them a large 
part of the cattle which had escaped 
the havoc of two temble years. The 
influx of food into the Celtic region, 
however, was far from i;peping pace 
with the influx of consumers. The 
necessaries of life were scarce. Con- 
veniences to which every plain farmer 
and burgess in England was accustomed 
could hardly be procured by nobles and 
generals. Ho coin was to be seen 
except lumps of base metal which were 
called crowns and shillings. Nominal 
prices were enormously high. A quart 
of ale cost two and sixpence, a quart of 
brand^ three pounds. The only towns 
of any note on the western coast were 
Limerick and Galway; and the oppres- 
sion which the shopkeepers of tiiose 
towns underwent was such that many 
of them stole away with the remains 
of their stocks to the English territory, 
where a Papist, though he had to en- 
dure much restraint and much humilia* 
tion, was allowed to put his own price 
on his goods, and received that price 
in silver. Those traders who remamed 
within the unhappy region were ruined. 
Every warehouse that contained any 
valuable properly was broken open by 
ruffians who pretended that they were 
commissioned to procure stores for the 
public service ; and the owner received, 
in return for hales of cloth and hogs- 
heads of sugar, some fragments of old 
kettles and saucepans, which would 
not in London or Pans h^ve been 
taken by a beggjfr. As soon & a 
merchant nhip arrived in the bay of 
Galway or in the Shannon, she was 
board^ by these robbers. The cargo 
was campd away ; and the proprietor 
was forced to content himself with 
such a quantity of cowhides, of wool, 
and of tallow as the gang which had 
plundered him chose to give him. The 
consequence was, that, whilC foreign 
commodities were pouring fast into the 
harboursrof Londonderry, Camckfer- 
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gus, Dublin, Waterford, and Cork, 
every mariner avoided Limenek and 
Galway as nbsts of pirates * 

The distmction between* the Irish 
foot soldier and the Irish Eapparee 
had never been very strongly marked. 
It now disappeared Great part of 
the army was turned loose to live by 
marauding. An incessant predatory 
war raged along the line which sepa- 
rated the domain of Wilham from that 
of James. JIvery day companies of 
freebooters, sometimes wrapped in 
twisted straw which served the pur- 
pose of armour, stole mto the Enghsh 
territory, burned, sacked, pillaged, and 
hastened back to their own ground 
To guard against these incursions was 
not easy, for the peasantry of the 
plundered countiy had a strong feUow 
feeling with the plunderers. To empty 
the granary, to set fire to the dwelling, 
to £ive away the cows, of a hSretic 
was regarded by every squalid inhabi- 
tant of a mud cabin as a good work. 
A troop engaged in such a work might 
confidently expect to fall in, notwith- 
standing all the proclamations of the 
Lords Justices, with some friend who 
would indicate the richest booty, the 
llhortest road, and the safest hiding 
place. The English complained that 
it was no easy matter to catch a Eap- 
paree. Sometimes, when he saw danger 
approaching, he lay down in the long 
grass of the bog, and then it was as 
difficult to find him as to find a hare 
sitting. Sometimes he sprang into a 
stream, and lay there, like an otter, 
with only his mouth and nostrils above 
the watOT. Nay, a whole gang of ban- 
ditti would, in file twinkling of an eye, 
transform itself into a crowd of harm- 
less labourers. Every man took his 
gun pieces, hid •the lock in his 
clothes, stuck a cork in tfce muzzle, 
stopped the touch hole with a quill, 
and threw the weapon into the next 

* Macaxias Extadium ; EUmeroi^ to Lou- 
vois, 1691. It IS to be observed that 

Kdly, the author of the Macansa Excidium, 
and Fmneron, the Prench intendant, are most 
unexceptionable witnesses. They were both, i 
at this tune, withm the walls of Ihmenck. | 
There is no reason to doubt the impartialitvof 
the Prenchmon ; and the Inshman was partial 
to his own countrymen. • i 


pond. Nothing was to be seen but a 
tram of poor rustics who had not so 
mucJi as a cudgel among them, and 
whose humble look and crouching 
walk seemed to show that their spirit 
was thorougMy broken to slavery. 
“When the peril was over, when the 
signal was given, every man flew to 
the place where he had hid his arms ; 
and soon the robbers were in fiill 
march towards some Protestant man- 
sion. One band penetrated to Clon- 
mel, another to the vicmity of Mary- 
borough: a third made its den in a 
woody islet of firm ground, surrounded 
by the vast bog of Allen, harried the 
county of Wicklow, and alarmed even 
the suburbs of Dublin. Such expedi- 
tions indeed were not always success- 
ful Sometimes the plunderers fell in 
with parties of militia or with detach- 
ments from the Enghsh garrisons, in 
situations in which disguise, flight, 
and resistance were alike impossible. 
When this happened, every kerne who 
was taken was hanged, without any 
ceremony, on the nearest tree.* 

At the headquarters of the Irish 
army t^ere was, during the 
winter, no authority capable ' 
of exacting obedience even wsu”at 
within a circle of a mile. 
Tyrcounel was absent at the Court of 
Prance, He had left the supreme 
government iu the Hnds of a Council 
of Eegency composed of twelve per- 
sons, The nominal command of the 
army he had confided to Berwick : hut 
Berwick, though, as was afterwards 
proved, a man of no common courage 
and capacity, was young and inex- 
perienced. His powers were unsus- 
pected by the world and by himself t ; 
and he submitted without reluctance 
to the tutelage of a Council of War 
nominated •by the Lord Lieutenant. 

history's Impartial History and Continua- 
tion, and the Itondon. Gazettes of December, 
January, February, and Inarch 169|. 

t It IB remarkable that Avaux, though a 
very shrewd judge of men, greatly under- 
rate Berwick. In a letter to Louvois dated 
Oct. 1689, Avaux says : “ Je ne pmsm'em- 
pescliCT de vous dire qu’il est bravo de sa per- 
igonne, ce que Ton dit, mais que c’est un 
aussy mechaut ofBcier qu’il y en ayt, ot qu’il 
n’a pas le sens commuru” 
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Neither the Council of Regency nor 
the Council of War 'was popular at 
Limerick. The Irish complained-that 
men who were not Irish had oeen 
entrusted with a large share in the 
administration. The cry was loudest 
against an officer named Thomas jMax- 
weU. For it was certain that he was 
a Scotchman : it was doubtful whether 
he was a Roman Catholic ; and he had 
not concealed the dislike which he felt 
for that Celtic Parliament which had 
repealed the Act of Settlement and 

S LSsed the Act of Attainder* The 
scontent, fomented by the arts of 
intnguers, among whom the cunning 
and unpnncipled Henry Luttrell seems 
to have been the most active, soon 
broke forth mto open rebeUion A 
great meetmg was held. Many officers 
of the army, some peers, some lawyers 
of high note, and some prelates of the 
Roman Cathohc Church were present 
It was resolved that the government 
set up by the Lord Lieutenant was 
unknown to the constitution. Ireland, 
it was said, could be legally governed, 
in the absence of the Eng, only by a 
Lord Lieutenant, by a Lord Deputy, 
or by Lords Justices. The King was 
absent. The Lord Lieutenant was 
absent. There was no Lord Deputy 
There were no Lords Justices. The 
edict by which Tyrconnel had dele- 
gated his authority to a junto com- 
posed of his creatures was a mere 
nuUity. The nation was therefore left 
without any legitimate chief, and 
might, without violating the allegiance 
due to the Crown, make temporary 
provision for its own safety. A depu- 
tation was sent to inform Berwick that 
he had assumed a power to which he 
had no nght, but that nevertheless the 
amy and people of Ireland would 
willingly acknowledge him as their 
head if he would consent to govern 
hy the advice of a council truly I^h 
Berwick indignantly expressed his 
wonder that mihtary men should pre- 
sume to meet and dehberate without 
the permission of their general. The 
deputies answered that there was no 
general, and that, if His Grace did not 

* Leslie's Answer to King ; llacanie Exci* 
dium. 


•choose to undertake the administration 
on the terms proposed, another leader 
would easily be found, Berwick very 
reluctantlj yielded, and continued to 
be a puppet m a new set of hands.* 

Those who had effected this revolu- 
tion thought it prudent to send a depu- 
tation to France for the purpose of 
vindicating their proceedings Of this 
deputation the Roman Catholic Bishop 
of Cork and the two Luttrells were 
members. In the ship wkch conveyed 
them from Limenck to Brest they 
found a fellow passenger whose pre- 
sence was hy no means agreeable to 
them, their enemy, MaxwelL They 
suspected, and not without reason, that 
he was gomg, like them, to Saint Ger- 
mams, hut on a very different errand. 
The tmth was that Berwick had sent 
Maxwell to watch their motions and 
to traverse thoir designs Henry Lut- 
treU,*the least scrupulous of men, pro- 
posed to settle the matter at once hy 
tossing the Scotchman into the sea. 
But the Bishop, who was a man of con- 
saence, and Simon Luttrell, who was 
a man of honour, objected to this ex- 
pedienkt 

Meanwhile at Limerick the supreme 
power was in abeyance. Berwicli^ 
finding that he had no real authority, 
altogether neglected business, and gave 
himself up to such pleasures as that 
dreary place of banishment afforded. 
There was among the Irish chiefs no 
man of sufficient weight and ability to 
control the rest. Sarsfield for a time 
took the lead. But Sarsfield, though 
eminently brave and active in the field, 
was little skilled in the admmistration 
of war, and was still less skilled in civil 
business. Those who were most desi- 
rous to support his aiithgrity were 
forced to own tha# his nature w£& too 
unsuspicic#s and indulgent for a post 
in which it was hardly possible to be 
too distrustful or too severe. He be- 
lieved yhatever was told him. He 
signed whatever was set before him. 
The commissaries, encouraged hy his 
lenity, robbed and embezzled more 
shamelessly than ever. They salhed 

* Macanae Evcxdium. 

t Macanae Excidium , Life of James, h. 
422 , lldtooirs of Berwick. 
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forth daily, guarded by pikes and fire- 
locks, to seize, nominally for the public 
service, but really for themselves, wool, 
linen, leather, taUow, domestm utensils, 
instruments of husbandly,* searched 
every pantry, every wardrobe, every 
cellar, and even laid sacrilegious hands 
on the property of priests and prelates.* 

Early in the spring the government, 
Beta™ of called, of which 

Tyrcranei Berwick wus the ostensible 
to Ireland, dissolvcd by the re- 

turn of Tyrcoflnel. The Luttrells had, 
in the name of their countrymen, im- 
plored James not to subject so loyal a 
people to so odious and incapable a 
viceroy. Tyrconnel, they said, was old : 
he was infirm : he needed much sleep * 
he knew nothing of war * he was dila- 
tory : he was partial • he was rapacious : 
he was distrusted and hated by the 
whole nation. The Irish, deserted by 
him, had made a gallant standi^ and 
had compelled the victorious army of 
the Prince of Orange to retreat. They 
hoped soon to take the field again, 
thirty thousand strong , and they ad- 
jured their King to send them some 
captain worthy to command such a 
force. Tyrconnel and Maxwell, on the 
^ther hand, represented the delegates 
as mutineers, demagogues, traitors, and 
pressed James to send Henry Luttrell 
to keep Moim^oy company in the Bas- 
tille. James, bevnldered by these cri- 
minations and recriminations, hesitated 
long, and at last, with characteristic 
wisdom, relieved himself from trouble 
by giving all the quarrellers fair words, 
and by sending them all back to have 
their fight out in Ireland. Berwick was 
at the same time recalled to France f 

T^preonnel was received at Limenck, 
even by his euemies, with decent re- 
spect* Much as th^ hated him, they 
could not question the vah^ty of his 
commission ; and, though they still 
maintained that they had been perfectly 
justified in annulling, during his ab- 
sence. the unconstitutional arrange- 
ments which he had made, they ac- 
knowledged that, when he was present, 
he was their lawful governor. He was 

* Macariffi Excidnmi 

t Life of James, u. 422, 423. ; MC'moires de 
Bmuck. 
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not altogether unprovided with the 
means of conciliating them. He brought 
many gracious messages and promises, 
a paffent of peerage for Sarsfield, some 
money which was not of brass, and 
some clothm^ which was even more 
acceptable* th^ money. The new gar- 
ments were not indeed very fine. But 
even the generals had long been out at 
elbows , and there were few of the com- 
mon men whose habiliments would 
have been thought sufficient to dress a 
scarecrow in a more prosperous country. 
Kow, at length, for the first time in 
many months, every private soldier 
could boast of a pair of breeches and a 
pair of brogues. The Lord Lieutenant 
had also been authorised to announce 
that he should soon be followed by 
several ships, laden with provisions 
and military stores This announce- 
ment was most welcome to the troops, 
who had long been without bread, and 
who had nothing stronger than water 
to drink.* 

Luring some weeks the supplies were 
impatiently expected At last, Tyr- 
connel was forced to shut himself up : 
for, whenever he appeared m public, 
the soldiers ran after him clamouring 
for food Even the beef and mutton, 
which, half raw, half burned, without 
vegetables, without salt, had hitherto 
supported the army, had become scarce; 
and the common m^ were on rations 
of horseflesh when the promised sails 
were seen in the mouth of the Shannon f 
‘ A distinguished French general, 
named Saint Ruth, was on board . . , , 
with his staff. He brought a a 
commission which appointed SSencki 
him commander in chief of the 

•r • t rm • JCLUtll. 

Irisli army. The commission 
did not expressly declare that he was 
to be independent of the viceregal 
authority * but he had been assured by 
James that Q^connel should have 
secret instructions not to intermeddle 
in tne conduct of the war. Saint Ruth 
was assisted by another general officer 
named L’TJsson. The French ships 
brought some arms, some ammunition, 

* Life of James, u. 433. 451. ; Story's Con- 
tinuation. 

^ t Life of James, ii. 438. ; Light to the 
Blmd; Fnmeronto Lou-vois, 1G91. 
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and a plentiful supply of com and flour. ' 
The spirits of the Irish rose ; and the 
Te Deum was chaunted with fervent 
devotion in the cathedral of Limerick.* 

I^onnel had made no preparations 
for the approaching campaign. But 
Saint Rut^ as soon as Hb had landed, 
exerted himself strenuously to redeem 
the time which had been lost He was 
a man of courage, activity, and resolu- 
tion, hut of ahaSh andimperious nature. 
In his own country he was celebrated 
as the most meroless persecutor that 
had ever dragooned the Huguenots to 
mass. It was asserted by English 
"Whigs that he was known in France 
by the nickname of the Hangman; 
that, at Rome, the very cardinals had 
shown their abhorrence of his cruelty; 
and that even Queen Christina, who 
had little right to be squeamish about 
bloodshed, had turned away from him 
with loathing. He had recently held a 
command in Savoy. The Irish regi- 
ments in the French service had formed 
part of his army, and had behaved ex- 
tremely welL It was therefore supposed 
that he had a peculiar talent for ma- 
naging Irish troops. But ther^ was a 
wide difference between the well clad, 
well armed, and well drilled Irish, 
-with whom he was familiar, and the 
ra^ed marauders whom he found 
swarming in the alleys of Limerick. 
Accustomed to the splendour and to the 
discipline of FrelSrh camps and garri- 
sons, he was disgusted by finding that, 
in the country to which he had been 
sent, a regiment of infantry meant a 
mob of people as naked, as dirty, and 
as disorderly as the beggars, whom he 
had been accustomed to see on the 
Continent besieging the door of a mo- 
nastery or pursuing a diligence up hilL 
With ill concealed contempt, Jbowever, 
he addressed himself vigorously to the 
task of disciplining these Strange sol- 
diers, and was day and night in the 
saddle, galloping from post to jTDst, 
from Limeridk to Athlone, from Athlone 
to the northern extremity of Lough 
Rea, and from Lough Rea back to 
Limeriek.t 

* Macari® Excidium ; Mfimoires de Ber- 
wick; Life of James, ii. 451, 452. 

i Hacari® Exddima ; Burnet, ii. 78. ; Ban- 


It was indeed necessary that he 
should bestir himself: for, a 
few days after his arrival, he uSf Si* 
learned that, on the other side 
of the Pale, all was ready for action. 
The greater part of the English force 
was collected, before the close of May, 
in the neighbourhood of Mullingar. 
Ginkell commanded in chief. He had 
under him the two best ofdcers, after 
Marlborough, of whom our island could 
then boast, Talmash and Mackay. The 
Marquess of Ruvigny, the hereditary 
chief of the refugees, and dder brother 
of that brave C^emot who had frUen 
at the Boyne, had joined the army with 
the rank of major general The Lord 
Justice Ooningsby, though not by pro- 
fession a soldier, came down from 
Dublin, to animate the zeal of the 
troops. The appearance of the camp 
showed that the money voted by the 
Eng^shParliament hadnot been spared. 
The uniforms were new : the ranks were 
one blaze of scarlet ; and the train of 
artilleiy was such as had never before 
been seen in Ireland.* 

On the sixth of Ju'ne Oinkell moved 
his headquarters from Mullin- 
gar. On file seventh he reached sau^. 
Ballymore. At Ballymore, on 
a peninsula almost surrounded by som^ 
thing between a swamp and a lake, 
stood an ancient fortress, which had 
recently been fortified under Sarsfield’s 
direction, and which was defended by 
above a thousand men. The English 
guns were instantly planted. In a few 
hours the besiegers had the satisfaction 
of seeing the besi^ed running like 
rabbits from one shelter to another. 
The governor, who had at first held 
high language, begged piteously for 
quarter, and obtainSi it. The whole 
garrison was marched off to Dublin. 
Only eight of the conquerors had 
fallen.t ** 

geau ; Tbe Mercurius Refonnatus, June 5. 
1691. 

» An eract ioumal of the victorious pro- 
gress of Their Majesties* forces under the 
command of Gteneral Ginckle thlseummer in 
Ireland, 1691; Story’s Ckmtiniiatkm ; Mac- 
kay’s Memoirs, 

t London Gazette, June 18. 22, 1691 ; Story’s 
ContinuatioE ; Life of James, 452. The 
author of the Life aojoses the Goyemor of 
treachery or cowardice. 
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Grinkell passed some days in recon- 
structing tiie defences of Ballymore. 
Tins work had scarcely been performed 
when he was joined by the Danish 
auxiliaries under the conoinand of the 
Duke of "Wurtemberg. The whole army 
then moYed westward^ and, on the nine- 
teenth of June, appeared before the 
walls of Athlone.* 

Athlone was perhaps, in a militaiy 
sie d Yiew, the most impor- 

tant place in the island. Bosen, 
Atwone. Understood war well, had 

always mamtamed that it was there 
that the Irishry would, with most ad- 
Tantage, make a stand against the 
Enghshryt The town, which was 
surrounded by ramparts of earth, lay 
partly in Leinster and partly in Con- 
naught The English quarter, which 
was in Leinster, had once consisted of 
new and handsome houses, but had 
been burned by the Irish some months 
before, and now lay in heaps of ruin. 
The Celtic quarter, which was in Con- 
naught, was old and meanly built J 
The Shannon, which is the boundary 
of the two proYmces, rushed through 
Athlone in a deep and rapid stream, 
and turned two large mills which rose 
on the arches of a stone bridge. Above 
the bridge, on the Connaught side, a 
castle, built, it was said, by King J ohn, 
towered to the height of seventy feet, 
and extended two hundred feet along 
the river. Eifty or sixty yards below 
the bridge was a narrow ford.§ 

During the night of the mneteenth 
the English placed their cannon On 

* London Gazette, June 22, 25. July 2. 
1691 ; Story^s Continuation ; Exact Journal. 

t Life of James, u. 373 376, 377. 

t Macarite Excidimn I may observe that 
this IS one of the many passages which, lead 
me to believe the Latin text to be the onginal. 
The Tiftfn-n ig, ** Oppidum ad Salamimum amms 
latm recentibns ao Bi]|aptuosionbus oedificus 
attollebatur ; antiquius et ipsa vetustate in- 
cultms quod m Paphns fimtfhs exstructum 
erat ” The English version is, “ The town on 
Salaminia side vias hetto: bnilfe tba-n that in 
Paphia ” Surely there is in the Latin the 
particularity which we might expect from a 
person who had known Athlone before the 
wax. The Enghsh vmrsion is contemptibly 
bad. I need hardly say that the Paphian 
side IS Connaught, and the Salaimnian side 
Leinster. 

§ I hd^e consulted several contemporary 
maps of Athlone. One will he found m Story’s 
Continuation. • 


the morning of the twentieth the firing 
began. At five m the afternoon an 
assault was made. A brave Erench 
re^igeewith a grenade in his hand was 
the first to climb the breach, and fell, 
cheering his eountiymen to the onset 
with his latJist breath Such were the 
gallant spirits which the bigotry of 
Lewis had sent to recruit, in the time 
of his utmost need, the armies of his 
deadliest enemies. The example was 
not lost. The grenades fell thick. 
The assailants mounted by hundreds. 
The Insh gave way and ran towards 
the bridge. There the press was so 
great that some of the fugitives were 
crushed to death in the narrow passage, 
and others were forced over the para- 
pets into the waters which roared among 
the mill wheels below. In a few hours 
Grinkell had made himself master of the 
Enghsh quarter of Athlone , and this . 
success had cost him only twenty men 
killed and forly wounded * 

Eut his work was only begun. Be- 
tween him and the Insh town the 
Shannon ran fiercely The bndge was 
so narrow that a few resolute men 
might keep it against an army. The 
mills which stood on it were strongly 
guarded, and it was commanded by 
the guns of the castle. That part of 
the Connaught shore where the river 
was fordable was defended by works, 
wbich the Lord Lieutenant had, in 
spite of the murrftrs of a powerfiil 
party, forced Saint Buth to entmst to 
the care of MaxwelL Maxwell had 
come back from Erance a more unpopu- 
lar man than he had been when he 
went thither. It was rumoured that 
he had, at Versailles, spoken oppro- 
briously of the Insh nation; and he 
had, on this account, been, only a few 
daj'S before, pubUcly affronted by Sars- 
fieicLi On the twenty-first of June the 

* Diary of the Siege of Athlone, by aa Bn- 
gmeer of the .Anny, a Witness of the Action, 
licensed July 11. 1691 ; Story’s Continuation ; 
London Gazette, July 2. 1691 ; Fumeron to 
JtmeSS 

Louvois, 1691. The account of this 

attack in the Life of James, n. 453., is an 
absurd romance. It does not appear to have 
been taken from the King’s ongmal Memoirs^ 
or to have been revised by his son. 

t Hacanss Excidium. Here agam I think 
. that I see dear proof that the Enghsh version 
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English were busied in flinging up 
batteries along the Leinster bank. On 
the twenty-second, soon after dawn, 
the cannonade began. The finng crm- 
tinued all that day and all the follow- 
ing night When morning broke again, 
one whole side of the castSe had been 
beaten down the thatched lanes of 
the Celtic town lay in ashes ; and one 
of the mills had been burned with sixty 
<»oldiers who had been posted in it • 

Still however the Irish defended the 
bridge resolutely. During several days 
there was sharp fighting hand to hand 
in the strait passage The assailants 
gained ground, but gained it inch by 
inch The courage of the garrison was 
sustained by the hope of speedy sue- 
eour. Samt Ruth had at length com- 
pleted his preparations ; and the tidings 
that Athlone was in danger had in- 
duced him to take the field m haste at 
the head of an army, supenor in num- 
ber, though inferior in more important 
elements of mihtary strength, to the 
army of G-inkell. The French general 
•seems to have thought that the bridge 
and the ford might easily be defended, 
till the autumnd rams, and the^pesti- 
lence which ordinarily accompanied 
them, should compel the enemy to re- 
tire. He therefore contented himself 
with sending successive detachments 
to remforee the garrison. The imme- 
diate conduct of the defence he en- 
trusted to his s^nd in command, 
D’IJsson, and fixed his own headquar- 
ters two or three miles from the town. 
He expressed his astonishment that so 
■experienced a commander as Gmkell 
should persist in a hopeless enterprise. 
“His master ought to hang him for 

of this carious work is only a bad translation 
from the Latin. The English merely says; 
“ Lysander ” — Sarsfield, — “ accused hith, a few 
days before, in the general’s presence,” with- 
out intimatmg what the aoculb,tion was. 
The Latm onginal runs thus : “ Acnter Ly- 
sander, pancos ante dies, coram praefecto 
.copiaxuin illi evprobraverat nescio qnid, qtad 
In aula Synaca in Cypnomm opprobrium 
efCutivisse dicebatur.” The English transla- 
♦tor has, by omitting the most important 
words, and by using the aonst instead of the 
preterpluperfect tense, made the whole pas- 
sage unmeanmg. 

* Story’s Continuation, Macanxe Exm- 
dmm ; Danid Macneal to Sir Arthur Eaw- 
don, June 28. 1691, in the Eawdon Papars. 


trying to take Athlone, and mine 
ought to hang me if I lose it ” * 

Saint Ruth, however, was by no 
means at ease He had found, to Hs 
great mortif'cation, that he had not the 
full authonty whi(i the promises made 
to him at Saint Germains had entitled 
him to expect The Lord Lieutenant 
was in the camp. His bodily and men- 
tal infirmities had perceptibly increased 
within the last few weeks. The slow 
and uncertain step with which he, who 
had once been renowned fop vigour and 
agiHty, now tottered from his easy chair 
to his couch, was no unapt type of the 
sluggish and wavering movement of 
that mind which had once pursued its 
objects with a vehemence restrained 
neither by fear nor by pity, neither by 
conscience nor by shame. Yet, with 
impaired strength, both physical and 
intellectual, the broken old man clung 
pertm^ciously to power If be bad 
Teceived private orders not to meddle 
with the conduct of the war, he disre- 
garded them. He assumed all the 
authority of a sovereign, showed him- 
self ostentatiously to the troops as 
their supreme chief, and affected to 
treat Saint Ruth as a heutenant. Soon 
the interference of the Viceroy excited 
the vehement indignation of that 
powerfiil party in the army which had 
long hated him. Many officers signed 
an instrument by which they declared 
that they did not consider him as en- 
titled to their obedience m the field. 
Some of them offered him gross per- 
sonal insults. He was told to his face 
that, if he persisted in remaining where 
be was not wanted, the ropes of bis 
pavilion should be cut He, on the 
other band, sent bis emissaries to all 
the camp fires, and tried to make a 
party among the common soldiers 
agamst the French general f * 

The only<ihmg m which Tyrconnel 
and Saint Ruth agreed was m dreading 
and disliking Sarsfield Not only was 
he popula* with the great body of his 
countrymen; he was also surrounded 
by a knot of retainers whose devotion 

» London Gazette, July 6 1691 ; Story’s 
Continuation , Macanae Excidimn ;»Light to 
the Blind. 

• t Macanss Excidimu ; Light to the Blind. 
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to him resembled the devotion of the 
Ismailite murderers to the Old Man of 
the Mountain. It was known that one 
of these fanatics, a colone^ had used 
language which, in the mouth of an 
officer so high in rank, might well 
cause uneasiness “ The King,” this 
man had said, “ is nothing to me. I 
obey Sarsfield. Let Sarsfield tell me 
to stab any man in the whole army ; 
and I will do it,” Sarsfield was, in - 1 
deed, too honourable a gentleman to 
abuse his iTnmense power over the 
minds of his worshippers. But the 
Viceroy and the Commander in Chief 
might not unnaturally be disturbed by 
the thought that Sarsfield’s honour was 
their only guarantee agamst mutiny 
and assassination. The consequence 
was that, at the crisis of the fate of 
Ireland, the services of the first of 
Irish soldiers were not used, or were 
xised with jealous caution, and that, 
if he ventured to offer a suggestion, it 
was received with a sneer or a frown.* 

A great and unexpected disaster put 
an end to these disputes. On the 
thutieth of June Gmkell called a 
council of war. Forage began to be 
scarce ; and it was absolutely necessary 
that the besiegers should either force 
their way across the river or retreat. 
The difficulty of effecting a passage 
over the shattered remains of the bridge 
seemed almost insuperable It was 
proposed to try the ford. The Duke 
of Wurtemberg, Talmash, and Euvigny 
gave their voices in favour of this plan 
and Gmkell, with some misgivings, 
consented-t 

It was determined that the attempt 
should be made that very afternoon 
The Irish, fancying that the Engh&h 
were about to retreat, kept guard care- 
lessly. Part of Ihe garrison was 
idhng, part dozing. D’Usiion was at 
table Saint Buth was in his tent, 
writing a letter to his master filled 
with charges against Tyrconnel. Mean- 
while, fifteen hundred grenadiers, each 
wearing m his hat a green bough, were 

* Life of James, ii. 460. ; Life of William, 
5702 • 

t StoTy*8 Continnation ; MaoTcay*s Me- 
moiis , Exact Journal ; Diary of the Siege of 
Athlono. ^ 

von. m. 
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mustered on the Leinster bank of the 
Shannon. Many of them doubtless 
remembered that on that day year they 
ha3^ at the command of King William, 
put green houghs in their hats on the 
banks of th^oyne Guineas had been 
liberally scattered among these picked 
men* but their alacrity was such as 
gold cannot purchase. Six hattahons 
were in readmess to support the attack. 
Mackay commanded. He did not 
approve of the plan but he executed 
it as zealously and energetically as if 
he had himself been the author of it. 
The Duke of Wurtemherg, Taimash, 
and several other gallant officers, to 
whom no part in the enterprise had 
been assigned, insisted on serving that 
day as private volunteers; and their 
appearance m the ranks excited the 
fiercest enthusiasm among the soldiers. 

It was six o’clock. A peal jfrom the 
steeple of the church gave the signal. 
Prince George of Hesse Darmstadt, 
and a brave soldier named Hamilton, 
whose services were afterwards re- 
warded vuth the title of Lord Boyne, 
descended first into the Shannon. Then 
the grAiadiers lifted the Duke of Wur- 
temberg on their shoulders, and, with 
a great shout, plunged twenty abreast 
up to their cravats in water. The 
stream ran deep and strong : but in a 
few minutes the head of the column 
reached dry land, talmash was the 
fifth man that set foot on the Con- 
naught shore. The Irish, taken un- 
prepared, fired one confused volley and 
fledi leaving their commander, Max- 
well, a prisoner. The conquerors 
clambered up the bank over the remains 
of walls shattered by a cannonade of 
ten days. Mackay heard his men 
cursing and swearing as they stumbled 
among fhe rubbish. ” My lads,” cned 
the stout old Puntan in the midst of 
the uproar, “you are brave fellows, 
but^ do not swear. We have more 
reason to thank God for the goodness 
which he has shown us this day than 
to take His name in vain.’* The victory 
was complete. Planks were j^laced on 
the broken arches of the bridge, and 
pontoons laid on the river, without any 
opposition on the part of the terrified 
garrison. With the loss of about twelve 
T 
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men kHled and atont thirty wounded 
the English had, in a few mimites, 
forced their way into Connaught.* ^ 

At the first alana B’Usson hastened 
Retreit of f^'^^rds the nyer , hnt he was 
the imh met, swept aw^, trampled 
down, and almost killed by the 
torrent of fugitiyes. He was carried 
to the camp in such a state that it was 
necessary to bleed him. “ Taken 
cned Saint Euth, in dismay. It can- 
not be. A town taken, and I close by 
with an army to rehere it 1 ” Cruelly 
mortified, he struck his tents under 
cover of the night, and retreated m 
the direction of Gralway. At dawn 
the English saw afar off, from the top 
of King John’s rumed castle, the Irish 
army moving through the dreary 
region which separates the Shannon 
from the Suck. Before noon the rear- 
guard had disappeared f 
Even before the loss of Athlone the 
Celtic camp had been distracted by 
factions. It may easily be supposed^ 
therefore, that, after so great a disaster, 
nothing was to be heard but crimina- 
tion and recrimination. The enemies 
of the Lord Lieutenant were more 
clamorous than ever. He and his 
creatures had brought the kingdom to 
the verge of perdition. He would 
meddle with what he did not under- 
stand. He would overrule the plans of 
men who were reS^ soldiers. He would 
entrust the most important of all posts 
to his tool, his spy, the wretched Max- 
well, not a bom Irishman, not a sin- 
cere Catholic, at best a blunderer, and 
too probably a traitor. Maxwell, it 
was affirmed, had left his men unpro- 
vided with ammunition. When they 
had applied to him for powder and 
ball, he had asked whether thejj wanted 
to shoot larks Just before the attack 
he had told them to go to their supper 
and to take their rest, for that nothing 
more would be done that day. W?ien 
he had delivered himself up a prisoner, 

• Story’s Continuation , Maeaxira Excid. ; 
Burnet, u. 78, 79. , London Gaz , July 6. 13. 

1680; Bnmeron to Louvois, 1G90; 

Diary of the Siege of Athlone , Exact Account. 

t Story’s Continuation , Life of James, ii. 
455. ; Fameron to Louvois, 1691 f 

Ijondon Gazette, July 13. 


he had uttered some words which 
seemed to indicate a previous under- 
standing with the conquerors. ,The 
Lord Lieutenant’s few friends told a 
very different story. According to 
them, Tyrconnel and Maxwell had 
suggested precautions which would 
have made a surprise impossible. The 
French G-eneral, impatient of aB inter- 
ference, had omitted to take those pre- 
cautions. Maxwell had been rudely 
told that, if he was afraid, he had 
better resign his command. He had 
done his duty bravely. He had stood 
while his men had fied. He had con- 
sequently fallen ‘into the hands of tho 
enemy ; and he was now, in his absence, 
slandered by those to whom his cap- 
tivity was justly imputable.* On which 
side the truth lay it is not easy, at this 
distance of time, to pronounce. The 
cry aghast Tyrconnel was, at the mo- 
ment, •so loud, that he gave way and 
sullenly retired to Limenck. L’Usson . 
who had not yet recovered ffiom the* 
hurts inflicted by his own runaway 
troops, repaired to (xalway.t 
Samt Euth, now left in undisputed 
possession of the supreme com- saint 
mand, was bent on trying the SSnw 
chances of a battle. Most of 
the Irish officers, with Sarsfield at 
their head, were of a very different 
mind It was, they said, not to be dis- 
sembled that, in discipline, the army 
of Grinkell was far snperior to theirs. 
The wise course, therefore, evidently 
was to carry on the war in such a 
manner that the difference between 
the disciplmed and the undisciplined 
soldier might he as small as possible. 
It was well known that raw recruits 
often played their part well m a foray, 
in a street fight, or m the defence of a 
rampart ; hut that® on a pitched Ifield, 
they had hirtle chance against veterans. 
“Let most of our foot be collected 

^ The story, as told hy the enemies of Tyr- 
connel, v’lU be found m the Macaxias Ex- 
cidium, and m a letter written by Eehx 
O’E'eill to the Countess of Antnm on the 10th 
of July 1691. The letter was found on tho 
corpse of Felix O’Neill after the battle of 
Aghiim. It IS printed m theBawdon Papers. 
The other story is told m BerwicJlPs Memoirs 
and in the Light to the Blind. 

t Macance Excidium; Life of James, u. 
456. ; Li^t to the Blind. 
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"belund tlie walls of Limerick and Gral- 
way. Let the rest, together with our 
horse, get in the rear of the enemy, 
and cut oiT hia supphes. If Jie advances 
into Connaught, let us overrun Leinster 
If he sits down before Galway, which 
may well be defended, let us make a 
push for Dublm, which is altogether 
defenceless.” * Saint Euth might, 
perhaps, have thought this advice good, 
if his judgment had not been biassed 
by Ins passions. But he was smarting 
fcom the paih of a humihating defeat. 
In sight of his tent^ the Enghsh had 
passed a rapid river, and had stormed 
a strong town. He could not but feel 
that, though others might have been to 
blame, he was not himself blameless. 
He had, to say the least, taken thmgs 
too easily. Lewis, accustomed to be 
served during many years by com- 
manders who were not in the habit of 
leaving to chance anything whiclf could 
be made secnre by prudence, would 
hardly think it a sufficient excuse that 
his general had not expected the 
enemy to make so bold and sudden an 
attack. The Lord Lieutenant would, 
of course, represent what had passed 
m the most unfavourable manner , and 
whatever the Lord Lieutenant said 
James would echo. A sharp reprimand, 
a letter of recall, might be expected 
To return to Versailles a culprit; to 
approach the great Kmg m an agony 
of distress ; to see hm shrug his 
shoulders, knit his brow, and turn his 
back ; to be sent far from courts and 
camps, to languish at some dull country 
seat ; this was too much to he borne ; 
and yet this might well be apprehended. 
There was one escape , to fight, and to 
conquer or to perish. 

In such a temper Saint Euth pitched 
his ^amp about Airty miles from 
Athlone on the road to Galway, near 
the ruined castle of Aghrim, and de- 
termined to await the approach of the 
English army. ^ 

His whole deportment was changed. 
He had hitherto treated the Irish 
soldiers with contemptuous seventy 
But, now that he had resolved to stake 
life and ftune on the valour of the de- 

* ’RTftiflTnTn., ^ 


spised race, he became another man. 
Luring the few days which remained 
to Mm, he exerted himself to win by 
inoulgence and caresses the hearts of 
all who were under his command.*" 
He, at the ^|me tune, administered to 
his troops moral stimulants of the most 
potent kmd. He was a zealous Eo- 
man Cathohe , and it is probable that 
the severity with which he had treated 
the Protestants of his own country 
ought to be partly asenbed to the 
hatred which he felt for their doctrines. 
He now tned to give to the war the 
character of a crusade. The clergy 
were the agents whom he employed to 
sustain the courage of his soldiers. The 
whole camp was in a ferment with reh- 
gious excitement. In every regiment 
priests were praying, preaching, shriv- 
mg, holding up the host and the cup. 
While the soldiers swore on the sacra- 
mental bread not to abandon their 
colours, the General addressed to the 
officers an appeal which might have 
moved the mo^ languid and effeminate 
nature to heroic exertion. They were 
fighting, he said, for their religion, their 
hbertyt their honour. Unhappy 
events, too widely celebrated, had 
brought a reproach on the national 
character. Irish soldiership was every 
where mentioned with a sneer. It 
they wished to retrieve the fame of 
their countiy, this ^as the time and 
this the place.f 

The spot on which he had deter- 
mined to bring the fate of Ireland to 
issue seems to have been chosen with 
great judgment. His army was drawn 
up on the slope of a lull, which was 
almost surrounded by red bog. In 
front, near the edge of the morass, 
were some fences out of which a breast- 
work w^s without difficulty constructed. 

On the •eleventh of July, Ginkell, 
having repaired the fortifications of 
AtMone, and left a garrison there, 
fix^ his headquarters at Ballinasloe, 
about four miles from Aghrim, and 
rode forward to take a view of the 
Irish position. On his return he gave 
orders that ammunition should be 
served out, that every musket and 

• Story’s Continuation. 

t Buinet, 11 . 79, ; Story’s ContinuatiojL 
T 2 
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"bayonet sliould be got ready for action, 
and that early on the morrow every 
man should be under arms without 
beat of drum. Two regiments were to 
remain in charge of the camp the 
rest, Tinincumbered by baggage, were 
- to march against the enemy. 

Soon after six, the next morning, the 
Battle of English Were on the way to 
Aghnm. Agnnm. But some delay was 
• occasioned by a thick fog which hung 
till noon over the moist valley of the 
Suck : a further delay was caused by 
the necessity of dislodging the Irish 
firom some outposts , and the afternoon 
was far advanced when the two armies 
at length confronted each other with 
nothing but the bog and the breastwork 
between them. The English and their 
allies were under twenty thousand, the 
Insh above twenty five thousand. 

Grmkell held a short consultation with 
his principal officers. Should he attack 
instantly, or wait till the next morn- 
ing? Mackay was for attacking in- 
stantly, and his opinion prevailed. At 
five the battle began The English 
Toot, in such order as they could keep 
on treacherous and uneven ground, 
made their way, sinking deep in mud 
at every step, to the Irish works. But 
those works were defended with a reso- 
lution such as extorted some words of 
ungracious eulogy even from men who 
entertained the Strongest prejudices 
against the Celtic race.* Again and 
again the assailants were driven hack. 
■Again and again they returned to the 
struggle. Once they were broken, and 
chased across the morass * hut Talmash 
rallied them, and forced the pursuers 
to retire. The fight had lasted 4wo 
hours * the evening was closing in ; and 
still the advantage was on th^ side of 
the Insh. Ginkell began to meditate 
a retreat. The hopes of Gamt Euth 
rose high. “ The day is ours, my hoys,” 
he cned, waving his hat in thsu^ir, 
“We will drive them before us to the 
'■walls of Dublin” But fortune was 
already on the turn. Mackay and Eu- 

* “They mmntained thcnr giound mucli 
’ longer than they had been accustomed to do,” 
•iFays Burnet. “ They behaved themselves like 
men of another nation,” says Story. “ The 
Insh -were never known to fight with moiS 
^reaoltttion,” says the London Gazette. 
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vigny, with the English and Huguenot 
cavah^, had succeeded m passmg the 
bog at a place where two horsemen 
could scarcely ride abreast. Saint Euth 
at first laugned when he saw the Blues, 
m smgle file, struggling through the 
morass under afire which every moment 
laid some gallant hat and feather on 
the earth. “ What do they mean ? ” 
he asked, and then he swore that it 
was pity to see such fine fellows rush- 
ing to certain destruction. “ Let them 
cross, however he said. “ The more 
they are, the more we shall kill.” But 
soon he saw them laying hurdles on the 
quagmire, A broader and safer path 
was formed: squadron after squadron 
reached firm ground : the flank of the 
Irish army was speedily turned. The 
French general was hastening to the 
rescue when a cannon ball earned off 
his head Those who were about him 
thougfit that it would be dangerous to 
make his fate known. His corpse was 
wrapped in a cloak, carried from the 
field, and laid, with all secresy, in the 
sacred ground among the ruins of the 
ancient monastery of Loughrea. Till 
the fight was over neither army was 
aware that he was no more. The crisis 
of the battle had arrived, and there 
was none to give direction Sarsfield 
was in command of the reserve. But 
he had been strictly enjoined by Saint 
Euth not to stir without orders ; and 
no orders came. Mackay and Euvigny 
with their horse charged the Irish in 
flank. Talmash and his foot returned 
to the attack in front with dogged deter- 
mmation. The breastwork was carried 
The Irish, still fightmg, retreated from 
enclosure to endosure. But, as en- 
dosure after enclosure wa«» forced, their 
efforts became fainter and fainter. At 
length they brokeeand fled. The® fol- 
lowed a humble carnage. The con- 
querors were in a savage mood For 
a report had been spread among them 
that, duy,mg the early part of the battle, 
some English captives who had been 
admitted to quarter had been put to 
the sword. Only four hundred pri- 
soners were taken. The number of the 
slain was, in proportion to tk-e number 
engaged, greater than in any otlier 
battle qf that age. But for the coming 
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on of a moonleHS night, made darker by 
a misly rain, scarcely a man would have 
escaped. The obscunty enabled Sara- 
field, with a few squadrons which still 
remained unbroken, to cov^ the retreat 
Of the conquerors six hundred were 
killed, and about a thousand wounded 

The English slept that night on the 
ground which had been so desperately 
contested. On the following day they 
buried their companions in arms, and 
then marched westward. The van- 
quished were left unburied, a strange 
and ghastly spectacle Four thousand 
Irish corpses were counted on the field 
of battle. A hundred and fifty lay in 
one small enclosure, a hundred and 
twenty in another But the slaughter 
had not been confined to the field of 
battle. One who was there tells ns 
that, from the top of the hill on which 
the Celtic camp had been pitched, he 
saw the country, to the distance*)f near 
four miles, white with the naked bodies 
of the slam. The plain looked, he said, 
like an immense pasture covered by 
flocks of sheep. As usual, different 
estimates were formed even by eyewit- 
nesses. But it seems probable that the 
number of the Irish who fell was not 
less than seven thousand- Soon a mul- 
titude of dogs came to feast on the 
carnage. These beasts became so fierce, 
and acquired such a taste for human 
flesh, that it was long dangerous for 
men to travel that road otherwise than 
in companies.* 

The beaten army had now lost all 
the appearance of an army, and resem- 
bled a rabble crowding home from a 
fair after a faction fight. One great 
stream of fugitives ran towards Galway, 

• Story’s Continuation ; London Gazette, 
July 20. 23. 1691 ; Mfimoires de Berwick , Life 
of James, li. 456 , l^met, u. 79 ; Macanss 
Bxcidium ; Liglit to uie Blind ; Letter from 
the English camp to Sir Arthm^awdon, in title 
Eawdon Papers; History of William the 
Third, 1702 

The narratives to which I have referred 
differ very widely from each othcg. Nor can 
the difference be ascnbed solely or chiefly to 
partiality. Por no two narratives differ more 
widely than that which will be found in the 
Life of James, and that which will be found 
in the memoirs of his son. 

In coniequence, I suppose, of the death of 
Saint Kuth, and of the absence of D’Usson, 
there is at the French War Office no despatd? 
containing a detailed account of t;^c battle. 


another towards limerick. The roads 
to both cities were covered with weapons 
which had been flung away. Grinkell 
offtred sixpence for every musket. In 
a short time so many waggon loads 
were collec^d that he reduced the price 
to twopence, and still great numbers 
of muskets came in * 

The conquerors marched first again it 
Galway. D’Usson was there, paiiof 
and had under him seven regi- 
ments, thinned by the slaughter of 
Aghrim and utterly disorganised and 
disheartened. The last hope of the 
garrison and of the Boman Catholic 
inhabitants was that BaJdearg O’Don- 
nel, the promised deliverer of their race, 
would come to the rescue. But Bal- 
dearg O’Donnel was not duped by the 
superstitious veneration of which he 
was the object While there had beon 
any doubt about the issue of the con- 
flict between the Englishry and the 
Irishry, he had stood aloof. ^ On the 
day of the battle he had remained at a 
safe distance with his tumultuary army, 
and, as soon as he had learned that hjs 
countrymen had been put to rout, he 
had fied, plundering and burning ell 
the way, to the mountains of Mayo 
Thence he sent to Gmkell offers of sub- 
mission and service. Gmkell gladly 
seized the opportunity of breaking up a 
formidable band of marauders, and of 
tummg to good aotonnt the influence 
which the name of a Celtic dynasty 
still exercised over the Celtic race. The 
negotiation, however, was not without 
difficulties. The wandering adventurer 
at first demanded nothing less than an 
earldom. After some haggling he con- 
sented to sell the love of a whole people, 
and his pretensions to regal dagniiy, 
for a pension of five hundred pounds a 
year. • Yet the spell which bound his 
followers .to him was not altogether 
broken Some enthusiasts from Ulster 
were willing to fight under the O’Donnel 
against their own language and their 
own religion. With a small body ol 
these devoted adherents, he joined a 
division of the English army, and on 
several occasions did useful service to 
W’lUiam.t 

* Story’s Continuation. 

t Story’s Continuation ; Haoarhe Hzci- 
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Wlieii it was known that no succour 
was to be expected feom the hero whose 
advent had been foretold by so mny 
seers, the Irish who were shut up m 
Galway lost all heart. D’XJsson had 
returned a stout answer^ to the first 
summons of the besiegers* hut he soon 
saw that resistance was impossible, and 
made haste to capitulate. The garrison 
was suffered to retire to Limenck with 
the honours of war. A full amnesty 
for past offences was granted to the 
citizens; and it was stipulated that, 
within the walls, the Roman Cathohc 
priests should be allowed to perform 
in private the ntes of their rehgion. 
On these terms the gates were thrown 
open, Ginkell was received with pro- 
found respect by the Mayor and Aider- 
men, and was complimented in a set 
speech by the Eeeorder. D’TJsson, 
with about two thousand three hundred 
men, marched unmolested to Limench ^ 

At Limerick, the last asylmn of the 
vanquished race, the authority of Tyr- 
connel was supreme. There was now 
no general who could pretend that his 
commission made him independent of 
the Lord Lieutenant , nor was tbe Lord 
Lieutenant now so unpopular as he had 
been for a fortnight earlier. Since the 
battle there had been a reflux of puhhe 
feehng. No part of that gieat disas ter 
could be imputed to the Yiceroy. His 
opimon mdeed hai^l been against trying 
the chances of a pitched field, ana he 
could with some plausibihty assert that 
the neglect of his counsels had caused 
the ruin of Irelandf 

He made some preparations for de- 
fendmg Limerick, repaired the fortifi- 
cations, and sent out parties to bring 
in^ provisions. The country, many 
miles round, was swept bare W these 
detachments, and a considerable quan- 
tity of cattle and fodder was collected 
within the walls. There was also a 

dlton; Life of James, ii. 464.; London*?!^ 
zette, July 30., A.ug. 17. 1691 ; Light to the 
mind. 

* Stores Continuation; Macariae Exci- 
dimn; I^e of James, ii. 459.; London Ga- 
zette, July 30., Aug. 3. 1691. 

t H e held this language m a letter to Lewis 
XIY., dated the ^th of August. This letter, 
wntten in a hand which it is not easy to de- 
cipher, IS in the French War Office. Macariae ' 
ISxcidLum , Light to the Blind. 


large stock of biscuit imported from 
Prance. The infantry assembled at 
Limerick were about fifteen thousand 
men. The^^Irish horse and dragoons, 
three or four thousand in number, were 
encamped on the Clare side of the 
Shannon. The communication between 
their camp and the city was maintained 
by means of a bridge called the Tho- 
mond Bndge, which was protected by 
a fort. These means of defence were 
not contemptible. But the fall of 
Athlon e and the slaughter of Aghrim 
had broken the spirit of the army. A 
small party, at the head of which were 
Sarsfield and a brave Scotch officer 
named Wauchop, cherished a hope that 
the triumphant progress of Ginkell 
might be stopped by those walls fiom 
wluch Wilham had, in the preceding 
year, been forced to retreat. But many 
of the Irish chiefs loudly declared that 
it waf time to think of capitulating. 
Henry LuttreU, always fond of dark 
and crooked politics, opened a secret 
negotiation with the EngHsh, One of 
his letters was intercepted ; and he was 
put under arrest : but many who blamed 
his perfidy agreed with him in think- 
ing that it was idle to prolong the 
contest. Tyrconnel himself was con- 
vmced that all was lost. Has only 
hope was that he might be able to pro- 
long the struggle till he could receive 
fiom Samt Germains permission to 
retreat. He wrote to request that per- 
mission, and prevailed with some 
difficully, on his desponding country- 
men to bmd themselves by an oath not 
to capitulate till an answer fiom James 
should arrive.* 

A few days after the oath had been 
administered, Tyrconnel was 
no more. On the eleventh of Tyrcon- 
August he dined with D’IJsson. 

The party jvas gay. The Lord Lieu- 
tenant seemed to have thrown off the 
load which had bowed down his body 
and miqd: he drank: he jested: he 
was again the Dick Talbot who had 
diced and revelled with Grammont. 
Soon after he had risen from table, an 
apoplectic stroke deprived him of speech 
and sensation. On the fourteenth he 

* Macanse Escidiuza; Life of James, li. 
461,462; f 
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^jreathed his last The wasted remains 
of that form, which had once been a 
model for statuaries were laid under 
the pavement of the Cathedral : but no 
inscription, no tradition, preserves the 
memory of the spot.* 

As soon as the Lord Lieutenant had 
expired, Plowden, who had superin- 
tended the Irish finances while there 
were any Irish finances to superintend, 
produced a commission under the great 
seal of James This commission ap- 
pointed Plawden himself, Pitton, and 
Sragle, Lords Justices in the event of 
Tyrconners death. There was much 
murmuring when the names were made 
known. Por both Plowden and Pitton 
were Saxons. The commission, how- 
ever, proved to be a mere nullity. Por 
it was accompanied by instructions 
which forbade the Lords Justices to 
interfere in the conduct of the war, 
and, within the narrow space which 
the domimons of James were now re- 
duced, war was the only business. The 
government was, therefore, really in 
the hands of L’TJsson and Sarsfield f 

On the day on which Tyreonnel 
Second advanced guard of 

the English army came within 
sight of LimencL Ginkell 
encamped on the same ground which 
William had occupied twelve months 
before. The batteries, on which were 
planted guns and hombs, very different 
&om those which William had been 
forced to use, played day and night , 
and soon roofs were blazing and walls 
crashing in every part of the city. 
Whole streets were reduced to ashes 
Meanwhile several English ships of 
war came up the Shannon and anchored 
about a mile below the city | 

Still the place held out : the garrison 
wa^ in numerical strength, little in- 
fenor to the besi%ing wmy; and it 

* Hacoxise Bjccidium ; Tiifa of James, ii 
459. 462. ; London (Gazette, Aug. 31. 1691 ; 
light to the Blind; D’XJsson ajgd Tess^ to 
Barhesieuz, Ang. 

t Story’s Contmuation; B’TJsson andTessS 
to Barbesieux, Aug. 1691. An unpublished 
letter from Nagle to Lord Menon of Aug. 15 
This letter is quoted by Mr. O’Callaghan in a 
note on me Macoriae Ezcidinin. 

t Macariee Excidium ; Story’s Contmua% 

^n. 


seemed not impossible that the defence 
might be prolonged till the equinoctial 
rams should a second time compel the 
English to retire. Ginkell determined 
on striking a bold stroke. No point in 
the whole circle of the fortifications 
was more important, and no point 
seemed to be more secure, than the 
Thomond Bridge, which joined the city 
to the camp of the Irish horse on the 
Clare bank of the Shannon. The Dutch. 
General’s plan was to separate the 
infantry withm the ramparts from the 
cavalry without; and this plan he 
executed with ^eat sirill, vigour, and 
success He laid a bridge of tin boats 
on the river, crossed it with a strong 
body of troops, drove before him in 
confusion fifteen hundred dragoons who 
made a faint show of resistance, and 
marched towards the quarters of the 
Irish horse The Irish horse sustained 
but ill on this day the reputation which 
they had gained at the Boyne. Indeed, 
that reputation had been purchased by 
the almost entire destruction of the 
best regiments. Eecruits had been 
without much difficulty found But 
the l^ss of fifteen hundred excellent 
soldiers was not to be repaired. The 
camp was abandoned without a blow. 
Some of the cavalry fled into the city. 
The rest, driving before them as many 
cattle as could be collected m that 
moment of panic, rgtired to the hiUs. 
Much beef, brand;^ and harness was 
found in the magazines ; and the 
marshy plam of the Shannon was 
covered with firelocks and grenades 
which the fugitives had thrown away.* 

The conquerors returned in triumph 
to their camp. But Ginlcell was not 
content with the advantage which he 
had gained. He was bent on cutting 
off aU communication between Limerick 
and the cpunty of Clare. In a few days, 
therefore, he again crossed the river at 
the head of several regiments, and at- 
ts^ed the fort which protected the 
Thomond Bridge. In a short time the 

» Story’s Continuation; London Gazette, 
Sept, 28 1691 ; Life of Janies, u 463. ; Diary 
of the Siege of Lymendc, 1692 ; Light to the 
Blind. In the account of the siege which ig 
among the archives of the French War Office, 
it IS said that the Iiish cavalry behaved worse 
than the infantry. 
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fort was btormed The soldiers who 
had garrisoned it fled in confusion to 
the city. The Town Major, a French 
officer, who commanded at the Thomifiid 
Grate, afraid that the pur&iiers would 
enter with the fugitives, ordered that 
part of the bridge which was nearest to 
the city to be drawn up. Many of the 
Irish went headlong into the stream 
and perished there. Others cried for 
quarter, and held up handkerchiefs in 
token of submission But the conquerors 
were mad v.ith rage* their cruelty 
could nol be immediately restrained , 
and no prisoners were made till the 
heaps of corpses rose above the para- 
pets. The garrison of the fort had 
consisted of about eight hundred men 
Of these only a himdred and twenty 
escaped into Limerick 

This disaster seemed hkely to pro- 
duce a general mutmy in the besieged 
city. The Irish clamoured for the blood 
of the Town Major who had ordered 
the bridge to be diawn up in the face 
of their flying countrymen. His su- 
penors were forced to promise that he 
should be brought before a court mar- 
tial. Happily for him, he had r^eived 
a mortal wound, in the act of closing 
the Thomond Gute, and was saved by 
a soldier’s death from the fury of the 

The inbh t The cry for capi- 

dobirouB to tulatiou became so loud and 
capitulate ijxiportunqJ,e that the generals 
conld not resist it D’TJsson informed 
his government that the flglit at the 

* Stoiy’s Contmuation ; ir.acanu Exci- 
diinn , Ti. Douglas to Sii A don, Sept 
28 1691, in the Ptawclon Papeis , London, Ga- 
zette, October 8 , Diary of the Siege of Lyme- 
nck , Light to the Blind ; Account of the 
Bicgo of Limciick in. the aichives of the French 
War Office 

The account of this affair in the Life of 
James, u 4b4 , deserves to he notice^ merely 
for its preeminent absuidity. The writer 
tells us that seven hundred ot thft Irish held 
out some time against a much larger force, 
and warmly praises their heroism He did 
not know, or did not choose to mention, f^o 
fact which IS essential to the right miaer- 
Btanding of the story , namely, that these 
seven hundred men were in a fort That 
a garrison diould defend a fort during a 
few hours against supeiior numbers is surely 
not strange. Forts ai e built because they can 
be defended by few against many 

t Account of the siege of Limerick In the ar- 
chivoe of the Ficnch War Office ; Story’s Con- 
tinm ticn 


bridge had so effectually cowed the 
spint of the garrison that it was im- 
possible to continue the struggle.* 
Some exception may perhaps be taken 
to the evidence of D’XJsson : for un- 
doubtedly he, like every other French- 
man who had held any command in the 
Insh army, was weary of his banish- 
ment, and impatient to see his country 
again But it is certain that even 
Sarsfield had lost heart. Up to this 
time his voice had been for stubborn 
resistance He was now not only will- 
ing, but impatient to treat f It seemed 
to him that the city was doomed. 
There was no hope of succour, domestic 
or foreign. In every part of Ireland 
the Saxons had set their feet on the 
necks of the natives Sligo had fallen. 
Even those wild islands winch intercept 
the huge waves of the Atlantic from 
the bay of Galway bad acknowledged 
the auihority of William. The men of 
Kerry, reputed the fiercest and most 
ungovernable part of the aboriginal 
population, had held out long, but bad 
at length been routed, and chased to 
their woods and mountains j: A French 
fleet, if a French fleet were now to ar- 
rive on the coast of Munater, would 
find the mouth of the Shannon guarded 
by English men of war. The stock of 
provisions within Limerick was already 
running low. If the siege were pro- 
longed, the town would, m all human 
probability, be reduced either by force 
or by blockade And, if Gmkell should 
enter through the breach, or should be 
implored by a multitude ijorishing with 
hunger to dictate his own terms, what 
could be expected but a tyranny more 
inexorably severe than that of Crom^ 
well ? Would it not then be wise to 
tiy what conditions could be obtained 
while the victors h^ still sometliic^g to 
fear from the rage and despair of the 
vanquished r while the last Insh army 
could still make some show of resist- 
ance behind the walls of the last Insh 
fortress ? ^ 

On the evening of the day which fol- 
lowed the fight at the Thomond Gatc^ 

* D’Us«on to Barbeaeux, Oct. 1601. 

t STacanm Escidium. ^ 

p. i Story’s Continuation : Diary of the Sicgi> 
of LymerK^, 
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the drums of limerick heat a parley ; that they would not surrender Limerick 
Negfttia. Wauchop, from one of the till they should receive an answer to 
towers, hailed the besiegers, the^ letter in which their situation had 
insh and requested Ruvj^y to grant been explained to James. The Bishops 

Sarsfield an interview. The thought that the oath was no longer 
“«serf 'brave Frenchman, who was binding It* had been taken at a time 
an exile on account of his attachment when the communications with France 
to one rehgion, and the brave Irishman were open, and in the full belief that 
who was about to become an exile on the answer of James would arrive 
account of his attachment to another, within three weeks. More than twice 
met and conferred, doubtless with mu- that time had elapsed Every avenue 
tual sympathy and respect * Ginkell, leading to the city was strictly guarded 
to whom Ruvigny reported what had by the enemy His Majesty’s faithM 
passed, wilhngly consented to an armis- subjects, by holding out till it had be- 
tice For, constant as his success had come impossible for him to signify his 
been, it had not made him secure The pleasure to them, had acted up to the 
chances "were greatly on his side. Yet spirit of their promise * 
it was possible that an attempt to The next question was what terms 
storm the city might fail, as a similar should he demanded A paper, con- 
attempt had failed twelve months be- taining piopositions which statesmen 
fore. If the siege should be turned of our age will thmk reasonable, but 
into a blockade, it was probable that which to the most humane and hberal 
the pestilence which had been fJLtal to English Protestants of the seventeenth 
the army of Schomberg, which had com- century appeared extravagant, was sent 
pelled Wilham to retreat, and which to the camp of the besiegers. What 
had all but prevailed even agamst was asked was that all offences should 
the genius and energy of Marlborough, be covered "with oblivion, that perfect 
might soon avenge the carnage of freedom of worship should be allowed 
Aghnm The rams had lately been to th® native population, that every 
heavy. The whole plain might shortly parish should have its Roman Catholic 
be an immense pool of stagnant water, priest, and that Irish Roman Catholics 
It might he necessary to move the should be capable of holding all offices, 
troops to a healthier situation than the civil and milit^, and of enjoying all 
bank of the Shannon, and to provide municipal pnvileges.t 
for them a warmer shelter than that of G-inkell knew httH of the laws and 
tents. The enemy would be safe tiU feelings of the Enghsh ; but he had 
the spring In the spring a French about him persons who were competent 
army might land in Ireland the na- to direct him. They had a week before 
tives might again rise in arms from prevented him from breaking a Rap- 
Donegal to Kerry , and the war, which paree on the wheel ; and they now sug- 
was now all but extingmshed, might gested an answer to the proposi'tions of 
blaze forth fiercer than ever. the enemy. “ I am a stranger here,” 

A negotiation was therefore opened said G-mkell • “I am ignorant of the 
with a sincere desire on both sides to constitution of these kingdoms : but I 
puifan end to the oentest The chiefs am assured that what you ask is in- 
of the Irish army held sevtcal consulta- consist ent» with that constitution ; and 
tions at which some Roman Catholic therefore I cannot with honour consent 
prelates and some emment lawyers were He immediately ordered a new battery 
invited to assist. A preliminary ques- to be thrown up, and guns and mortars 
tion, which perplexed tender con- to he planted on it. But his prepara- 
sciences, was submitted to the Bishops, tions were speedily interrupted by 
The late Lord Lieutenant had persuaded another message from the city. Th® 
the officers of the garrison to swear Irish begged Siat, since he could not 

... T f « .. 4 . 4 . « demanded, ho 

* London Gazette, Oct 8. 1691 , Stoiy s ° ^ 

Continuation , Diarj of the Siege of Lyme-** * Life of James, 464, 465, 

nek. t Story’s Continuation. 
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would tell them on what tenns he was 
willing to treat. He called his advisers 
round him, and, after some consultation, 
sent hack a paper containing the hd&ds 
of a treaty, such as he had reason to 
heheve that the gOYemmgEit which he 
served would approve, vfhat he of- 
fered was indeed much less than what 
the Irish desired, hut was quite as 
much as, when they considered their 
situation and the temper of the Eng- 
lish nation, they could expect. They 
speedily notified their assent. It was 
agreed that there should he a cessation 
of arms, not only by land, hut in the 
ports and bays of Munster, and that a 
fleet of Prench transports should he 
suffered to come up the Shannon in 
peace and to depart in peace. The 
sgning of the treaty was deferred tiU 
the Lords Justices, who represented 
William at Dublin, should arrive at 
Ginkell’s quarters. Put there was 
during some days a relaxation of mili- 
tary vigilance on both sides. Pnsoners 
were set at liherfy. The outposts of 
the two armies chatted and messed to- 
gether. TheEnghsh officers rambled 
mto the town. The Irish officers dined 
in the camp. Anecdotes of what passed 
at the feiendly meetings of these men, 
who had so lately been mortal enemies, 
were widely circulated. One story, in 
particular, was repeated in every part 
of Europe. not this last cam- 

paign/’ said^ Sarsfield to some English 
officers, “ raised your opinion of Irish 
soldiers ? ’’ “ To tell you the truth,” 
answered an Englishman, “we thmk 
of them much as we always did.” 
“ However meanly you may think of 
us,” replied Sarsfield, “ change Kings 
with us, and we will willingly try our 
luck with you again.” He was doubt- 
l^s thinking of the day on which he 
had seen the two Sovereigns at the 
head of two great armies, William 
foremost in the charge, and James fore- 
most in the flight* ^ 

On the first of October, Coningsby 
The easi Porter arrived at the Eng- 
^ntakion "of lish headquarters. On the 
second the articles of capitula- 

» Story's Continuation ; Diary of the Siege 
of Lymenck ; Bumet, n. 81 ; London Ga- 
aetce, Oct 12. 1691. 


tion were discussed at great length and 
definitively settled. On the third they 
were signed. They were divided into 
two parts, a military treaty and a civil 
treaty. Tffh former was subscribed 
only by the generals on both sides. 
The Lords Justices set their names to 
the latter.* 

By the military treaty it was agreed 
that such Irish officers and soldiers as 
should declare that they wished to go 
to Prance should be conveyed thither, 
and should, in the meantime, remain 
under the command of their own gene- 
rals. Ginkell undertook to furmsh a 
considerable number of transports. 
Prench vessels were also to be per- 
mitted to pass and repass freely be- 
tween Brittany and Mnnster Part of 
Limerick was to be immediately de- 
livered up to the English. But the 
island on which the Cathedral and the 
Castlar- stand was to rema,in, for the 
present, in the keeping of the Irish. 

The terms of the civil treaty were 
very different &om those which GinkeU 
had sternly refused to grant It was 
not stipulated that the Eoman Catho- 
lics of Ireland should be competent to 
hold any pohtical or military office, or 
that they should be admitted into any 
corporation. But they obtained a pro- 
mise that they should enjoy such privi- 
leges' in the exercise of their religion 
as were consistent with the law, or as 
they had enjoyed in the reign of Charles 
the Second. 

To all inhabitants of Limerick, 
and to all officers and soldiers in the 
Jacobite army, who should submit to 
the government and notify their sub- 
mission by takmg the oath of allegiance, 
an entire amnesty was promised They 
were to retain their property: they 
were to be allowfid to exercise «any 
profession ;yhich they had exercised 
before the troubles* they were not to 
be punished for any treason, felony, or 
misdemeanour committed since the ac- 
cession (5? the late King: nay, they 
were not to be sued for damages on 
account of any act of spoliation or out- 
rage which they might have committed 
during the three years of (¥»nfusion. 

( ' * Story's Continuation ; Diary of the Siege 
of Lymenj^ ; London Gazette, Oct. 15. 1691. 
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TMs was more tihan the Lords Justices and to become a soldier of Lewis, must 
were constitutionally competent to expect ever again to set foot on the 
grant* It was therefore added that istod. Sarsfield and Wauchop exerted 
the government would use its utmost thei^eloquence on the other side. The 
endeavours to obtam a Parfiamentaiy present aspect of affairs, they said, was 
ratification of the treaty * doubtless glgomy ; but there was 

As soon as the two mstruments had bright sky beyond the cloud. The 
been signed, the Enghsh entered the banishment would be short The 
city, and occupied one quarter of it. return would be tnumphant. Within 
A narrow but deep branch of the Shan- a year the French would mvade Eng- 
non separated them ffom the quarter land. In such an invasion the Irish 
which was still in the possession of the troops, if only they remained unbroken, 
Irish t * would assuredly bear a chief part. In 

In a few hours a dispute arose which the meantime it was far better for them 
seemed likely to produce a renewal of to live in a neighbounng and ffiendly 
hostilities Sarsfield had resolved to country, under the parental care of 
seek his fortune m the service of France, their own rightful King, than to trust 
and was naturally desirous to cany the Pnnce of Orange, who would pro- 
with him to the Contment such a body bably send them to the other end of 
of troops as would be an important the world to fight for his ally the 
addition to the army of Lewis, Gin- Emperor against the Janissaries, 
kell was as naturally xmwilling to send The help of the Boman Catholic 
thousands of men to swell the forles of clergy was called in. On the The Wah 
the enemy. Both generals appealed to day on which those who had 
the treaty. Each construed it as suited made up their minds to go to 
his purpose, and each complained that France were required to an- betWn 
the other had violated it. Sarsfield nonnce their determination, the ti 7 ‘and““" 
was accused of putting one of his offi- pnests were indefatigable in 
cers under arrest for refusing to go to exhorting At the head of every 
the Continent. Ginkell, greatly ex- regiment a sermon was preached on 
cited, declared that he would teach the the duty of adhering to ^ the cause of 
Irish to play tricks with him, and began the Church, and on the sin and danger 
to make preparations for a cannonade, of consorting with unbehevers.* Who- 
Sarsfield came to the English camp ever, it was said, should enter the 
and tried to justify what he had done, service of the usuipeyg would do so at 
The altercation was sharp I submit,” the peril of his souL The heretics 
said Sarsfield, at last : “ I am in your affirmed that, after the peroration, a 
power” “Not at all in my power,” said plentiful allowance of brandy vras 
Ginkell ; “ go back and do your worst.” served out to the audience, and that, 
The imprisoned officer was liberated * when the brandy had been swallowed, 
a sanguinary contest was averted ; and a Bishop pronounced a benediction, 
the two commanders contented them- Thus duly prepared by physical and 
selves with, a war of words. | Ginkell moral stimulants, the garrison, consist- 
put forth proclamations assuring the mg of about fourteen thousand in- 
IrisI? that, if they would hve quietly fantry, teas drawn np in the vast 
in their own land, they shojild be pro- meadow which lay on the Clare bank 
tected and favoured, and that, if they of the Shannon. Here copies of Gin- 
preferred a military life, they should he kell’s proclamation were profusely 
admitted into the service of King Wil- scattered about; and English officers 
liam. It was added that no man, who went through the ranks imploring 
chose to reject this gracious invitation the men not to ruin themselves, and 

* The articles of the civil treaty have fifcen, 

been reprinted. * Story’s Continuation. His narrative is 

t Story’siContmTiation ; Diary of the Siege confirms by the testimony which an Irish 
of L3Tnenck. Captain who was present has left us in bad 

t Story’s Contmnation ; Diary of the Siege IDatm. “ Hic apud sacrum omn^ advertizaii- 
Qf Lymenck. ^ tur a capellams ire potius m G-alliam.” 
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explaining to them the advantages 
■wkich the soldiers of King William 
enjoyed. At length the decisive mo- 
ment came. The troops were oifiered 
to pass in review^. Those who wished 
to remain in Ireland were directed to 
file off at a particular s]^t. All who 
passed that spot were to he con- 
sidered as having made their choice 
for France. Sarsfield and Wauehop 
on one side, Porter, Coningsby and 
GinkeU on the other, looked on with 
painful anxiety D’Usson and his 
countrymen, though not uninterested 
in the spectacle, found it hard to pre- 
serve their gravity The confusion, 
the clamour, the grotesque appearance 
of an army in which there could 
scarcely be seen a shirt or a pair of 
pantaloons, a shoe or a stocking, pre- 
sented so ludicrous a contrast to the 
orderly and bnlhant appearance of 
their master’s troops, that they amused 
themselves^ by wondermg what the 
Parisians would say to see such a 
force mustered on the plam of Gre- 
selle.* 

First marched what was called the 
Mortofthe ^ 7 ^ regiment, fourt<fen hun- 
iruh^ dred strong. All but seven 
vo^nteer Went beyond the fatal point, 
forrranco. countenance showed 

that he was deeply mortified. He was 
consoled, however, by seeing the next 
regiment, whichtconsisted of natives of 
Ulster, turn off to a man There had 
arisen, notwithstanding the community 
of blood, language, and religion, an 
antipathy between the Celts of Ulster 
and those of the other three provinces , 
nor is it improbable that the example 
and influence of Paldearg O’Donnel 
may have had some effect on the people 
of the land which his forefathers had 
^ruledf In most of the i^giments 
there was a division of opinion , but a 
great majority declared for France 
Homy Luttrell ^as one of those^who 
turned off. He was rewarded for his 
desertion, and perhaps for other ser- 

» D’UBSon and Tess6 to Barbesieux, Oct ^ 
1691. 

t That there was little sympathy between 
the Celts of Ulster and those of the Southern 
Provincai is evident fiom tne cmious memo- 
rial -which the agents of Baldeaig O’Doandl 
deliveied to Avauiu 


vices, with a grant of the large estate 
of his elder brother Simon, who firmly 
adhered to the cause of James, with a 
pension of^five hundred pounds a year 
from the urown, and with the abhor- 
rence of the Eoman Cathohe popu- 
lation After living in wealth, luxur 5 % 
and infamy, durmg a quarter of a 
century, Henry Luttrell was murdered 
while going through Dubhn in his sedan 
chair, and the Irish House of Commons 
declared that there was reason to sus- 
pect that he had fallen Uy the revenge 
of the Papists * Eighty years after 
his death, his grave near Luttrellstovn 
was violated by the descendants of 
those whom he had betrayed, and bis 
skuU was broken to pieces with a pick- 
axe t The deadly hatred of which he 
was the object descended to his son 
and to his grandson , and, unhappily, 
nothing in ^e character either of his 
son ffr of his grandson tended to miti- 
gate the feehng which the name of 
Luttrell excited. | 

"WTien the long procession had closed, 
it was found that about a thousand 
men had agreed to enter into William’s 
service. About two thousand accepted 
passes from Ginkell, and went quietly 
home About eleven thousand returned 
with Sarsfield to the city. A few hours 
after the garrison had passed m review, 

♦ Treasury Letter Book, June 19 1696 ; 
Journals ot the Iiish House of CommonB, 
Hov. 7. 1717. 

t Tbis I relate on Mr. O'Callaghan’s autho- 
rity. History of the Irish Bng«ides, Note 47. 

t “There is,” Jumus wrote eighty years 
after the capitulation of Lunenck, “ a certain 
family m this country on which nature seems 
to have entailed a hereditary baseness of dis- 
position. As far as their histoiy has been 
loiown, the son has regulaily impioved upon 
the vices of the father, and has taken care to 
transnut them pnre and undmiinished into 
the bosom of his successois ” Elsewkere he 
says of the member for ISIiddlesex, “ He has 
degraded evCh the name of Luttrell ** He ex- 
claims, in allusion to the mariiage of the Duke 
of Cumberland and Mis Hoi Lon, who was 
bom a Lutti ell “ Let Parhament look to it. 
A Luttr^ shall never succeed to the Crown 
of England ” It is certain that very few Eng- 
lishmen can have sympathised with Junius’s 
abhorrence of the Lutti ells, or can even have 
understood it. Why then did he use expres- 
sions which to the great majority of his rea- 
ders must have been umnteUigibl^? My an- 
swer is that Philip Prancis was bom, and 
passed the first ten years of his life, withim a 
walk of j^uttrdlstown. 
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the horse, who were encamped some 
miles from the town, were required to 
mahe their choice ; and most of them 
volunteered for France.^^ 

Sarsfield considered the troops who 
Many of ^eniained with him as under 
!?ho ha*d irrevocable obligation to go 
\ oiuntecr- abroad ; and, lest they should 
riiSw be tempted to retract their 
deaert. conscut, he confiued them 
within the ramparts, and ordered the 
gates to be shut and strongly guarded. 
Ginkell, though in his vexation he 
muttered some threats, seems to have 
felt that he could not justifiably inter- 
fere. But the precautions of the Irish 
general were far from being completely 
successful It was by no means strange 
that a superstitious and excitable 
kerne, with a sermon and a dram in 
his head, should be ready to promise 
whatever his priests required * neither 
was it strange that, when he had “Slept 
off his liquor, and when anathemas 
were no longer ringmg in his ears, he 
should feel painful misgivings. He 
had bound himself to go into exile, 
perhaps for life, beyond that dreary 
expanse of waters which impressed his 
rude mind with mysterious terror. His 
thoughts ran on all that he was to 
leave, on the well known peat stack 
and potatoe ground, and on the mud 
cabin, which, humble as it was, was 
still his home He was never again 
to see the familiar faces round the turf 
fire, or to hear the familiar notes of the 
old Celtic songs. The ocean was to 
roll between him and the dwelling of 
his greyheaded parents and his bloom- 
ing sweetheart. There were some who, 
unable to bear the misery of such a 
separation, and, finding it impossible 
to pass the sentinels who watched the 
gates^ sprang into the» river and gained 
the opposite bank. The jwimber of 
these danng swimmers, however, was 
not great, and the army would pro- 
bably have been transported^ almost 
entire if it had remained at Limerick 
tiU the day of embarkation, But 
many of the vessels in which •the 

* Story*s*Contmuation ; London Gazette, 
Oct. 22. 1691 , D’Usson and Tessefi to Lewis, 
Oct. and to Barbesieuz, Oct, ; Light 
to the Blind. 


voyage was to be performed lay at 
Cork , and it was necessary that Sars- 
field should proceed thither wnth some 
of his best regiments. It was a march 
of not less than four days through a 
wild country. To prevent agile yonths, 
familiar with all the shifts of a vagrant 
and predatory life, from stealing off to 
the bogs and woods under cover of the 
night, was impossible. Indeed many 
soldiers had the audacity to run away 
by broad daylight before they were out 
of sight of Limenck Cathedral The 
Royal regiment, which had, on the day 
of the review, set so striking an ex- 
ample of fidehty to the cause of James 
dwindled from fourteen hundred men 
to five hundred. Before the last ships 
departed, news came that those who 
had sailed by the first ships had been 
ungraciously received at Brest. They 
had been scantily fed : they had been 
able to obtain neither pay nor clothing : 
though winter was setting in, they slept 
in the fields with no cohering but the 
hedges , and many had been heard to 
say that it would have been far better 
to die in old Ireland than to live in the 
inhospitable country to which they had 
been banished. The effect of these 
reports w'as that hundreds, who had 
long persisted m their intention of 
emigrating, refused at the last moment 
to go on board, threw down their 
arms, and returned their native 
villages * 

Sarsfield perceived that one chief 
cause of the desertion which 
was thinning his army was the ot 
natural unwillingness of the 
men to leave their families in 
a state of destitution. Cork 
and the neighbouring villages were 
filled with the kindred of those who 
were goiJig abroad. Great numbers of* 
women, many of them leading, carry- 
ing, suckling their infants, covered all 
the ^ads which led to the place of 
embarkation. The Irish general, ap- 
prehensive of the effect which the 
entreaties and lamentations of these 
poor creatures could not fail to pro- 
duce, put forth a proclamation, in which 
he assured his soldiers that they should 

** * Story’s Continnation ; London Gazette, 
Jan. 4. 169i. 
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1)6 permitted to carry their wives and 
children to France. It would be inju- 
rious to the memory of so brave and 
loyal a gentleman to suppose liat 
when he made this promise he meant 
to break it. It is much,?nore probable 
that he had formed an erroneous esti- 
mate of the number of those who would 
demand a passage, and that he found 
himself, when it was too late to alter 
his arrangements, unable to keep ins 
word. After the soldiers had em- 
barke<^ room was found for the famihes 
of many. Eut still there remained 
on the water side a great multitude 
clamouring piteously to he taken on 
board. As the last boats put off 
there was a rush into the surf. Some 
women caught hold of the ropes, were 
drti^ged out of their depth, dung tiH 
their fingers were cut through, and 
perished in the waves. The ships 
began to move. A wild and temhle 
wall rose from the shore, and excited 
unwonted compassion in hearts steeled 
by hatred of the Irish race and of the 
Romish faith. Even the stem Crom- 
wellian, now at length, after a desperate 
struggle of three years, left tise undis- 
puted lord^of the bloodstained and 
devastated island, could not hear un- 
moved that hitter cry, in which was 
poured forth all the rage and all the 
sorrow of a conquered nation,* 

The sails di^ippeared. The emaci- 
ated and brokenhearted crowd of those 
whom a stroke more cruel than that of 
death had made widows and oiphans 
dispersed, to beg their way home 
through a wasted land, or to lie down 
and die by the roadside of grief and 
hunger. The exiles departed, to learn 
in foreign camps that diseiphne with- 
out which natural courage is of small 
^ avail, and to retrieve on distant fi.elds 
of battle the honour whish had been 
lost by a long senes of defeats at home, 
state of In Ireland there was peace, 
the The domination of the colonists 
^ was absolute. The native po- 
pulation was tranquil with the ghastly 
tranquillity of eahaustion and of de- 
spair. There were indeed outrages, 

♦ Stor/s Continuation ; Macan© Exm- 
dium, and Mr. O’CaUaghan’s note ; London 
(xazette, Jan. 4. 169^. 


robberies, fireraismgs, assassinations. 
But more than a century passed away 
without one general insurrection. Dur- 
ing that pcntury, two rebellions were 
raised in treat Britain by the adherents 
of the House of Stuart But neither 
when the elder Pretender summoned 
his vassals to attend his comnation at 
Scone, nor when the younger held his 
court at Holyrood, was the standard of 
that House set up in Connaught or 
Munster. In 1745, mdeed, when the 
Baghlanders were marching towards 
London, the Roman Cathohcs of Ire- 
land were so quiet that the Lord 
Lieutenant could, without the smallest 
risk, send several regiments across 
Saint Greorge’s Channel to reinforce 
the army of the Duke of Cumberland. 
Nor was this submission the eflfeet of 
content, hut of mere stupefaction and 
brokenness of heart. The iron had 
entefted into the soul. The memory of 
past defeats, the habit of daily endur- 
mg insult and oppression, had cowed 
the spirit of the unhappy nation. There 
were indeed Insh Roman Catholics of 
great ability, energy and ambition: 
but they were to be found every where 
except in Ireland, at Versailles and at 
Saint Hdefonso, m the armies of Fre- 
deric and in the armies of Haria 
Theresa. One exHe became a Marshal 
of France. Another became Prune 
hlinister of Spain. If he had staid 
in his native land, he would have 
been regarded as an inferior by all the 
Ignorant and worthless squireens who 
had signed the Declaration against 
Transubstantiation. In his palace at 
Madrid he had the pleasure of being 
assiduously courted by the ambassador 
of George the Second, and of bidding 
defiance in high terms to the ambas- 
sador of George Hie Third * Scj(\tered 
over all B^irope were to he found brave 
Irish generals, dexterous Irish diplo- 
matists, Insh Counts, Irish Barons, 
Irish Rights of Saint Lewis and of 
Saint Leopold, of the "White Eagle and 
of the Golden Fleece, who, if they had 

♦ Some interesting facts relating to "Wall, 
who v as ministei of Pcrdinand tAe Sixth and 
Chailea the Third, will be found in theletteis 
of Sir Ben 3 amin Keene and Lord Bristol, pub- 
lidied ir<3oxe’s Memoirs of Spam. 
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remained in tihe house of bondage, could 
not have been ensigns of marching 
regiments or freemen of petty corpora- 
tions. These men, the natural chiefs 
of their race> having been^'withdrawn, 
what remained was utterly helpless pd 
passive. A rising of the Inshiy against 
the Englishiy was no more to be ap- 
prehended than a rising of the women 
and children agamst the men.* 

There were indeed, in those days, 
fierce disputes between the mother 
country andT the colony : but m such 
disputes the aboriginal population had 
no more interest than the Eed Indians 
in the dispute between Old England 
and ITew England about the Stamp 
Act The ruhng few, even when m 
mutiny against the government, had 
no mercy for any thing that looked 
like mutiny on the part of the subject 
many. hTone of those Eoman patriots. 

This IS Swift’s langnage, langfuage heVl 
not once, bat repeatedly and at long intervals 
In the Letter on the Sacramental Test, written 
m 1708, he says • “ If we were under any 
real fear of the Papists in this kingdom, 
it would be haid to think us so stupid as 
not to be equally apprehensive with otheis, 
since we are likely to be the greater and more 
immediate sufferers: but, on the contrary, 
we look upon them to be altogethei as mcon- 

siderable as the women and children 

The common people, without leadeis, without 
discipline, or natural courage, being little 
better than hewers of wood and drawers of 
water, are out of all capacity of doing any 
mischief, if they weie ever so well mchned.” 
In the Drapier’s Sixth Letter, written m 1724, 
he says . “ As to the people of this kingdom, 
they consist either of Insh Papists, who are 
as inconsiderable, in pomtof power, as the 
women and children, or of English Protest- 
ants ” Agam, m the Presbjrtenan’s Plea of 
Merit, written in 1731, he says • “ The estates 
of Papists are very few, ciumbhng into small 
parcels, and daily diminishing , their common 
people are sunk in poverty, ignorance and 
cowardice, and of as little consequence as 
women and children. Their nobihty and 
gentry are at least one half rmned, banished 
or converted. They all Troundly feel the smart 
of what they suffered in the Itest Irish war. 
Some of them are already retired into foreign 
countnes : others, as I am told, intend to fol- 
low them ; and the rest, I hdieve to a man, 
who still possess any lands, are ab^fplutely re- 
solved never to hazard them again for the sake 
of establishing their superstition.” 

I may observe that, to the best of my belief. 
Swift never, in any thing that he wrote, used 
the word Iridiman to denote a person of An- 
glosaxon »ice bom in Ireland. He no more 
considered himH Pif as an Irishman tTign an 
Enghshman bom at Calcutta considers him- 
sell as a Hindoo, m 


who poniarded Julius Csesar for as- 
piring to be a king, would have had 
the smallest scruple about crucifying a 
whole school of gladiators for attempt- 
ing to escape from the most odious 
and degrading of all kinds of servi- 
tude. None of those Virginian pa- 
triots, who vindicated their separation 
from the British empire by proclaim- 
ing it to be a selfevident truth that all 
men were endowed by tibe Creator with 
an unalienable right to liberty, would 
have had the smallest scruple about 
shooting any negro slave who had laid 
claim to that unalienable right. And, 
in the same manner, the Protestant 
masters of Ireland, while ostentatiously 
professing the poHtieal doctrines of 
Locke and Sidney, held that a people 
who spoke the Celtic tongue and heard 
mass could have no concern in those 
doctrines. Molyneux questioned the 
supremacy of the English legislature. 
Swift assailed, with the keenest ridi- 
cule and invective, every part of the 
system of government. Lucas dis- 
quieted the admimstration of Lord 
Hamngton. Boyle overthrew the ad- 
ministration of the Duke of Dorset. 
But neither Molyneux nor Swift, 
neither Lucas nor Boyle, ever thought 
of appealing to the native population. 
They would as soon have thought of 
appealing to the swine.* At a later 
period Henry Elood’^xcited the domi- 
nant class to demand a Parliamentary 
reform, and to use even revolutionary 
means for the purpose of obtaining 
that reform. But neither he, nor those 
who looked up to him as llieir chief, 
and who went close to the verge of 
treason at his bidding, would consent 
to admit the subject class to the small- 
est share of pohtieal power. The vir- 
tuous 2nd accomphshed Charlemont, -e 
"Whig of the Whigs, passed a long life 

* In 1749 Lucas was the idol of the demo- 
cra'W of his own caste. It is cuiions to sco 
what was thought of him by those who weic 
not of his own caste. One of the chief Pa- 
riahs, Charles O’Connor, wrote thus : “ I am 
by no means interested, nor is any of our uji* 
fortunate population, m this affair of Lucas. 
A true patriot would not have betrayed such 
mahee to such unfortunate slaves as we.” 
He adds, with too much truth, that those 
boosters the Whigs wished to have liberty all 
to themselves. 
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in contending for what he called the 
freedom of hi country But he yoted 
against the law which gave the elective 
franchise to Boman Cathohc freehftd- 
jBrs ; and he died fixed in the opinion 
that the Parliament House ought to 
he kept pure from BoJan Catholic 
memhers. Indeed, during the century 
which followed the Bevolution, the in- 
clination of an English Protestant to 
trample on the Irishry was generally 
proportioned to the zeal which he pro- 
fessed for pohtical liberty in the ab- 
stract If he uttered any expression 
of compassion for the majority op- 
pressed by the minority, he might be 
safely set down as a bigoted Tory anc 
High Churchman.* 

All this time hatred, kept down by 
fear, festered in the hearts of the 
children of the soiL They were still 
the same people that had sprung to 
arms in 1641 at the call of O’Neill, 
and in 1689 at the call of TyrconneL 
To them every festival instituted by 
the State was a day of mourning, and 
every trophy set up by the State 
was a memorial of shame We have 
never known, and can but faintlf con- 
ceive, the feehngs of a nation doomed 
to see constantly in all its public 
places the monuments of its subju- 
gation. Such monuments every where 
met the eye of the Irish Boman Ca- 
tholic. In front the Senate House 
of his country, he saw the statue which 
her conquerors had set up in honour 
of a memory, glorious indeed and 
immortal, hut to him an object of 
mingled dread and abhorrence. If he 
entered, he saw the walls tapestried 
with the most ignominious defeats of 
his forefathers. At length, after a 
hundred years of servitude, endured 
•mthout one struggle for emancipation, 
the French Bevolution a^jakened a 

* On this subject Johnson was tbe most 
iliberal politiaan of his time “ The Ir^h,” 
Jbe said with great warmth, “ are in a mort 
imnatural state • foi we see there the mino- 
rity prevailmg over the majonty.” I suspect 
ihat Alderman Beckford and Alderman ^w- 
bndge would have been fai from sympathis- 
ing with him. Charles O’Connor, whose un- 
fevouiable opinion of the Whig Lucas I 
have quoted, pays, m the Prrface to the Dis- 
Eertations on Irish History, a high compli- 
tneat to the libeialitv of the Tory Johnson. 


wild hope in the bosoms of the op- 
pressed. Men who had inherited all 
the pretensions and all the passions ol 
the Parliament which James had held 
at the Kifig’s Inns could not hear 
unmoved of the downfall of a wealthy 
estabhshed Church, of the flight of a 
splendid aristocracy, of the confiscation 
of an immense territory. Old antipa- 
thies, which had never slumbered, were 
excited to new and temble energy 
by the combination of stimulants 
which, in any other sodiety, would 
have counteracted each other. The 
spirit of Popery and the spirit of 
Jacobinism, irreconcilable antagonists 
every where else, were for once min- 
gled in an imnatural and portentous 
union Their joint influence produced 
the third and last rising up of the ah- 
ongmal population against the colony. 
The greatgrandsons of the soldiers of 
Galmi^r and Sarsfield were opposed to 
the greatgrandsons of the soldiers of 
Wolseley and Mitchelhum. The Celt 
again looked impatiently for the sails 
which were to bring succour from 
Brest, and the Saxon was again backed 
by the whole power of England. Again 
the victory remained with the well 
educated and well organised minority. 
But, happily, the vanquished people 
found protection in a quarter from 
which they would once have had to 
expect nothing but implacable seventy. 
By this time the philosophy of the 
eighteenth century had purified Eng- 
lish Whiggism from that deep taint of 
intolerance which had been contracted 
during a long and close alliance with 
the Puritamsm of the seventeenth cen- 
tury. Enlightened men had begun to 
feel that the arguments, by which 
Milton and Locke, TiUotson and Bur- 
net, had vindicated the rightap of 
conscience, ^ight be urged with not 
less force in favour of the Boman 
Catholic than in favenr of the Inde- 
pendent or the Baptist. The great 
party wifleh traces its descent through 
the Exclusiomsts up to the Bound- 
head« continued, during thirty years, 
m spite of royal frowns and popular 
clamours, to demand a sharit m all 
,the benefits of our free constitution 
for those Irish Papists whom the 
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Eoundheads and the Exclusionists had 
considered merely as beasts of chase 
or as beasts of burden. But it will 
be for some other historian to relate 
the vicissitudes of that great conflict, 
and the late triumph of reason and hu- 
manity. Unhappily such a historian 
will have to relate that the victory 
won by such exertions and by such 
sacnflces was immediately followed by 
disappointment , that it proved far less 
ea«!y to eradicate evil passions than to 


repeal evil laws , and that, long after 
every trace of national and religiouo 
aij^mosity had been obliterated from 
the Statute Book, national and reli- 
gious animosities continued to rankle 
in the bosoips of millions. May he be 
able also to relate that wisdom, jus- 
tice, and time did in Ireland what 
they had done in Scotland, and tliat 
all the races which inhabit the Bri- 
tish isles were at length indissolubly 
blended into one people ! 


CHAPTER XVni. 


UN the nineteenth of October 1691, 

- WiUiam arrived at Kensington 
offirlr- from the Netherlands * ‘♦Three 
harntnu opened the Par- 

liament The aspect of affairs was, on 
the whole, cheering. By land there 
had been gains and losses but the 
balance was in favour of England 
Against the fall of Mons might well be 
set off the taking of Athlone, the vic- 
tory of Aghrim, the surrender of 
Limerick, and the pacification of Ire- 
land. At sea there had been no great 
vuctoiy but there had been a great 
display of power and of activity; and, 
though many were dissatisfied because 
more had not been done, none could 
deny that there had been a change for 
the better The rum caused by the 
follies and vices of Tornngton had 
been repaired * the fleet had been well 
equipped : the rations had been abun- 
dant and wholesome; and the health 
of the crews had consequently been, for 
thar^ age, wonderfully good. Bussell, 
who commanded the navaybrees of the 
allies, had in vain offered battle to the 
French. The white flag, which, in the 
preceding year, had ranged the Channel 
unresisted from the Land’s End to the 
Straits of Dover, now, as soon as our 
topmasts were descried, abandoned the 
open sea, and retired into the depths of 
the harbour of Brest. The appearance 

* London Gazette, Oct. 22. ?|91. 
voi ni 


of an Enghsh squadron in the estuary 
of the Shannon had decided the fate of 
the last fortress which had held out for 
King James ; and a fleet of merchant- 
men from the Levant, valued at four 
millions sterlmg, had, through dangers 
which had caused many sleepless nights 
to the underwriters of Lombard Street, 
been Cbnvoyed safe into the Thames. 
The Lords and Commons listened witli 
signs of satisfaction to a speech in which 
the King congratulated them on the 
event of the war in Ireland, and ex- 
pressed his confidence that they would 
continue to support him in the war with 
France He told them that a great 
naval armament would be necessary> 
and that, in his opinion, the conflict by 
land could not be effectually maintained 
with less than sixty five thousand men 

He was thanked in affectionate terms , 
the force which he asked was voted , 
and large supplies were granted witii 
little d^culty. But when the 
Ways and Means were ontheb^A 
into consideration, symptoms 
of discontent began to appear. 

* Burnet, li. 78, 79 . ; Burchett’s Memoirs c i 
Transactions at Sea ; Journal of the Enghs}j 
and Dutch fleet, m a Letter from an OfBcer 
on hoard the Lennox, at Torhay, licensed 
August 21. 1691. The writer says : “ "We at- 
tribute our health, under Grod, to the extraor- 
dinary care taken m the well ordering of our 
provisions, both meat and dnnk.” 

t Lords’ and Commons’ Journals, Oct 22* 
1C91. 

U 
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Eighteen months before, when the 
Commons had been employed in settling 
the Civil Inst, many members brad 
shown a very natural disposition to 
complain of the amount o± the salaries 
and fees received by o^SLcml men. 
Keen speeches had been made, and, 
what was much less usual, had been 
printed : there had been much excite- 
ment out of doors ; hut nothing had been 
done. The subject was now revived. 
A report made by the Commissioners 
who had been appointed in the pre- 
ceding year to examine the public 
accounts disclosed some facts which 
excited indignation, and others which 
raised grave suspicion. The House 
seemed fuHy determined to mate an 
extensive reform; and, in truth, nothing 
could have averted such a reform except 
the folly and violence of the reformers 
That they should have been angry is 
indeed not strange. The enormous 
gains, direct and indirect, of the ser- 
vants of the pubhe went on increasing, 
while the gams of everybody else were 
diminishing. Kents were fining ; 
trade was languishing : every man who 
lived either on what his ancestoSrs had 
left him or on the fruits of his own 
industry was forced to retrench. The 
placeman alone throve amidst the 
general distress ‘‘liook,” cried the 
incensed squires, “at the Comptroller 
of the Customs. Ten years ago, he 
walked, and we rode. Our mcomes 
have been curtailed’ bis salary has been 
doubled: we have sold our horses : he 
has bought them ; and now we go on 
foot and are splashed by his coach and 
six.” Lowther vainly endeavoured to 
stand up against the storm. He was 
heard with Httle fevour by those country 
gentlemen who had not lon& before 
K)oked up to him as one of theirieaders. 
He had left them : he had* become a 
courtier : he had two good places, one 
in the Treasury, the other in the hopjse- 
hold. He had recently received from 
the Kiu^s ovm hand a gratuity of two 
thousand gumeas.* It seemed per- 
fectly natural that he should defend 

* This appears from a letter written by 
Iio\7ther, after he became Lord Lonsdale, to 
his son. A. copy of this letter is among the 
MacfeintodiKS^ 


abuses by which he profited The 
taunts and reproaches with which he 
was assailed were insupportable to his 
sensitive na^e. He lost his head, 
almost famted away on the floor of the 
House, and talked about nghting him- 
self in another place.* Unfortunately 
no member rose at this conjuncture to 
propose that the civil establishments of 
the kingdom should be carefully revised, 
that smecures should be abolished, 
that exorbitant ofB.cial incj?mes should 
he reduced, and that no servant of the 
State should he allowed to exact, und^ 
any pretence, anything beyond his 
known and lawful remuneration. In 
this way it would have been possible to 
dimmish the pubhe burdens, and at 
the same time to merease the efficiency 
of eveiy puhhc department But, on 
this as on many other occasions, those 
who vgpre loud m clamouring against 
the prevailmg abuses were utterly desti- 
tute of the qualities necessary for the 
work of reform. On the twelfth' of 
December, some fooHsh man, whose 
name has not come down to us, moved 
that no person employed in any civil 
office, the Speaker, Judges, and Am- 
bassadors excepted, should receive more 
than five himdred pounds a year ; and 
this motion was not only carried, but 
earned without one dissentient voice f 
Those who were most interested in op- 
posmg It doubtless saw that opposition 
would, at that moment, only irritate 
the majority, and reserved themselves 
for a more fevourable time. The more 
favourable time soon came. No man 
of common sense could, when his blood 
had cooled, remember without shame 
that he had voted for a resolution which 
made no distinction between sinecurists 
and laborious public servants, between 

* See Compjons’ Journals, Deo. 3. 1691 ; 
and Grey’s Deoates It is to be regretted that 
the Beport of the Commissioners of Accounts 
has not been preserved. Lowther, in his 
letter to his son, alludes to the badgering of 
this day With great bitterness “ What man,” 
he a^, “ that hath bread to eat, can endure, 
after havmg served with all the diligence 
and application mankind is capable of, and 
after having given satisfaction to the King 
from whom all officers of State derive their 
authontie, after actmg rightly by i£l men, to 
be baited by men who do it to all people in 
authontie ? ” 

t Comi^ns* Journals, Dec. 12. 1691. 
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clerks employed in copying letters and 
ministers on whose wisdom and in- 
tegrity the fate of the nation might 
depend. The salary of th« Doorkeeper 
of the Excise Office had been, hy a 
scandalous job, raised to five hundred a 
year. It ought to have been reduced 
to fifty. On 3ie other hand, the services 
of a Secretary of State who was well 
qualified for his post would have been 
cheap at five thousand. If the resolu- 
tion of the, Commons had been earned 
into effect, both the salary which ought 
not to have exceeded fifty pounds, and 
the salaiy which might without impro- 
priety have amounted to five thousand, 
would have been fixed at five hundred. 
Such absurdity must have shocked even 
the roughest and plainest foxhunter in 
the House. A reaction took place ; and 
when, after an mterval of a few weeks, 
it was proposed to insert in bill of 
supply a clause in conformity vrith the 
resolution of the twelfth of December, 
the Hoes were loud : the Speaker was 
of opinion that they had it : the Ayes 
did not venture to dispute his opinion : 
the senseless plan which had been ap- 
proved vmthout a division was rejected 
without a division ; and the subject was 
not again mentioned. Thus a grievance 
so scandalous that none of those who 
profited by it dared to defend it was per- 
petuated merely by the imbecility and 
intemperance of those who attacked it * 

Early in the Session the Ihreaty of 
Act ex- Limerick became the subject 
of a grave and earnest discus- 
Commons, in the 
Ireland exercise of that supreme power 
which the English legislature possessed 
over all the dependencies of England, 
sent up to the Lords a bill providing 
thjt no person should sit in the Irish 

* Commons’ Journals, 169 J ; Baden 

to the States GanCTal, On tho 8th of 

December 1797, Mr. John NichoUs, areformer 
of much more zeal than wisdom, proposed, in 
the House of Commons, a resolution framed 
on the model of the resolution of the 12th of 
December 1691. Mr. Pitt justly remarked 
that the precedent on which Mr. Nichblls le- 
lied was of no value, for that the gentlemen 
who passed the resolution of the 12 th of De- 
cember 1691 had, m a very short tune, dis- 
covered and acknowledged their error The 
debate IS much better given in Morning 
Cbronicle tbaTi m the ParliamenUby History. 


Parlianient, should hold ' any Irish 
office, civil, military, or ecclesiastical, 
ov» should practise law or medicine in 
Ireland, till he had taken the Oaths of 
Allegiance and Supremacy, and suh- 
serihed tho Declaration agamst Tran- 
suhstantiation. The Ijords were not 
more inclined than the Commons to 
favour the Irish. No peer was dis- 
posed to entrust Roman Catholics with 
pohtical power. Nay, it seems that 
no peer objected to the principle of the 
absurd and cruel rule which excluded 
Roman Catholics from the hberal pro- 
fessions But it was thought that this 
rule, though unobjectionable in prin- 
ciple, would, if adopted without some 
exceptions, be a breach of a positive 
compact Their Lordships called for 
the Treaty of Limerick, ordered it to 
he read at the table, and proceeded to 
consider whether the law ffamed by 
the Lower House was consistent -with 
the engagements into which the govern- 
ment had entered. One discrepancy 
was noticed. It was stipulated, hy the 
second civil article, that eveiy person 
actually residmg m any fortress occu- 
pied ’by an Insh garrison should be 
permitted, on taking the Oath of Alle- 
giance, to resume any calling which 
he had exercised before the Revolution. 
It woul^ beyond all doubts have been 
a violation of this ^venant to require 
that a lawyer or a physician, who had 
been withm the walls of Limerick 
during the siege, and who was willing 
to take the Oath of Allegiance, should 
also take the Oath of Supremacy and 
subscribe the Declaration against Tran- 
substantiation, before he could exercise 
his profession. Holt was consulted, 
and was directed to prepare clauses in 
confojpnity with the terms of the capi- 
tulation. 

The blU, as amended by the Chief 
Justice, was sent hack to the Commons. 
T^^ey at first rejected the amendment, 
and demanded a conference. The con- 
ference was granted. Rochester, in the 
Pamted Chamber, delivered to the 
managers of the Lower House a copy of 
the Treaty of Limerick, and earnestly 
represented the importance of preserv- 
ing the pnbhc faith inviolate. This 
appeal was one which no honest man. 
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though inflamed by national and re* 
Hgions animosity, could resist. Tbe 
Commons reconsidered the subject, arid, 
after hearing the Treaty read, agreed, 
uuth some shght modiflcations, to what 
the Lords had proposed * • 

The bill became a law. It attracted, 
at the time, httle notice, but was, after 
the lapse of several generations, the 
subject of a very acrimonious con- 
troversy. Many of us can well remem- 
ber how strongly the pubhc mind was 
stirred, in the days of George the Third 
and George the Pourth, by the question 
whether Roman Catholics should be 
permitted to sit in Parhament. It may 
be doubted whether any dispute has 
produced stranger perversions of his- 
tory The whole past was falsified for 
the sake of the present. All the great 
events of three centuries long appeared 
to us distoited and discolour^ by a 
mist sprung Irom our own theories and 
our own passions. Some friends of 
religious liberty, not content with the 
advantage which they possessed m the 
fair conflict of reason with reason, 
weakened their case by maint^ning 
that the law which excluded Irish 
Roman Catholics from Parliament was 
inconsistent with the civil Treaty of 
Limenck The first article of that 
Treaty, it was said, guaranteed to the 
Irish Roman Cathqhc such privileges in 
the exercise of his religion as he had 
enjoyed in the time of Charles the 
Second. In the. time of Charles the 
Second no test excluded Roman Catho- 
lics from the Irish Parliament. Such a 
test could not therefore, it was argued, 
be imposed without a breach of public 
faith. In the year 1828, especially, 
this argument was put forward in the 
House of Commons as if it had been 
tlie mam strength of a cause which 
stood in need of no such sup^rt The 
champions of Protestant ascendency 
were well pleased to see the debi^ 
diverted from a pohtical question about 
which they were in the wrong, to a 
historical question about which they 
were in the right. They had no diffi- 
culty in proving that the first article, 

* Stat. 3 W. & M. c. 2 , Lords* Journals ; 
Lords’ Journals, 16 Nov. 1691 ; Commons’ 
Journals. Lee. 1. 9. 5. 


as understood by all the contracting' 
parties, meant only that the Roman' 
Catholic worship should be toleratea 
as m timepafct. That article was drawn 
up by Gmkell' and, just before he drew 
it up, he had declared that he would 
rather try the chance of arms than 
consent that Irish Papists should be 
capable of holding civil and military 
offices, of exercismg hberal professions, 
and of becoming members of mimicipai 
corporations How is it possible to 
believe that he would, of his own 
accord, have promised that the House 
of Lords and the House of Commons 
should be open to men to whom he 
would not open a guild of skinners or 
a guild of cordwaineis How, again, 
IS it possible to beheve that the Eng- 
lish Peers would, while professing the 
most pimctilious respect for public 
faith, \ihile lecturmg the Commons on 
the duty of observing public faith, 
while t^ing counsel with the moai 
learned and upright jurist of the age 
as to the best mode of maintaining 
public frith, have committed a flagrant 
violation of pubhc faith, and that not a 
smgle lord should have been so honest 
or BO factious as to protest against an 
act of monstrous perfidy aggravated by 
hypocrisy^ Or, if we could believe 
this, how can we believe that no voice 
woudd have been raised m any part of 
the world against such wickedness; 
that the Court of Saint Germams and 
the Court of Versailles would have 
remained profoundly silent; that no 
Irish exile, no English malecontent, 
would have uttered a murmur; that 
not a word of mvective or sarcasm on 
so inviting a subject would have been 
found in the whole compass of the 
Jacobite literature , and that it wosdd 
have been reserved for politicians of 
the nineteenCi century to discover that 
a treaty made in the seventeenth cen- 
tury had, a few weeks after it had been 
signed, been outrageously violated in 
the sight of all Europe.* 

* T1& Irish Soman Catholics complamefl, 
and with but too much reason, that, at a later 
period, the Treaty of Limerick was jipolated ; 
but those very complaints aie admissions tha:i 
the Statute 8 W. & M. c. 2 was not a viola- 
tion of the^reaty. Thus the author of A 
Light to th^hnd, speakmgof the fiist article. 
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On the same day on wliich the Corn- 
Debate* on mens read for the first tune 
T^hich subjected Ire- 
*rade land to the absolute dominion 
of the Protestant minority, they took 
into consideration another matter of 
high importance. Throughout the 
country, but especially in the capital, 
m the seaports, and in the manufactur- 
ing towns, the minds of men were 
greatly excited on the subject of the 
trade with the East Indies : a fierce 
paper war had during some time been 
raging, and several grave questions, 
both constitutional and commercial, 
had been raise^ which the legislature 
only could decide. 

It has often been repeated, and ought 
jiever to be forgotten, that our pohty | 
differs widely from those polities which 
have, during the last eighty years, been 
methodically constructed, digested into 
^tides, and ratified by coi^stituent 
assemblies. It grew up in a rude age 
It is not to be found entire m any for- 
mal instrument. All along the Ime 
which separates the functions of the 
prmce from those of the legislator there 
was long a disputed territory En- 
croachments were perpetually com- 
mitted, and, if not very outrageous, 
were often tolerated. Trespass, merely 
as trespass, was commonly suffered to 
pass unresented. It was only when 
the trespass produced some positive 
damage that the aggrieved party stood 
on his right, and demanded that the 
frontier should be set out by metes 
and bounds, and that the landmarks 
should thenceforward be punctihously 
respected 

Many of the points which had occa- 
sioned the most violent disputes be- 
ttween our Sovereigns and their Parlia- 
np^nts had been finally decided by the 

Fays, “ This article, in eeren years after, was 
biok^ by a Parliament m Ireland summoned 
by the Prince of Orange, wherem a law was 
passed for bani^ng the Cathobo bishops, 
digmtaxies, and regfiar clergy®* Surely he 
never would have written thus, if the aiticle 
aeally had, only two months after it was 
signed, been bioben by the Enghslrt Parlia- 
ment The Abb6 Mao Geoghegan, too, com- 
plains that the Tieaty was violated some yeare 
aftei it*was made. But, by so complaining, 
he admits that it was not violated by Stat. 
C W. & M. c. 2. 
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of Rights. But one question, 
scarcely less important than any of the 
questions which had been set at rest 
far ever, was still undetermined. In- 
deed, that question was never, as far 
as can now he ascertained, even men- 
tioned in bhe Convention. The King 
had undoubtedly, by the ancient laws 
of the realm, laige powers for the regu- 
lation of tr^e • but the ablest judge 
would have found it difficult to say 
what was the precise extent of those 
powers. It was universally acknow- 
ledged that it belonged to the King to 
prescribe weights and measures, and to 
com money ; that no fair or market 
could be held wi^out authority from 
him, that no ship could unload m any 
bay or estuary which he had not de- 
clared to be a port. In addition to hia 
undoubted right to grant special com- 
mercial privileges to particular places, 
he long claimed a right to grant special 
commercial privileges to particular so- 
cieties and to particular individuals , 
and our ancestors, as usual, did not 
think it worth their while to dispute 
this claim, till it produced serious in- 
convenience At length, m the reign 
of Elizabeth, the power of creating 
monopolies began to be grossly abused ; 
and, as soon as it began to be grossly 
abused, it began to be questioned. The 
Queen wisely declined a conflict with 
a House of Comit^pns backed by the 
whole nation. She frankly acknow- 
ledged that there was reason for com- 
plamt : she cancelled the patents which 
had exdted the public clamours , and 
her people, delighted by this conces- 
sion, and by the gracious manner in 
which it had been made, did not re- 
quire from her an express renunciation 
of the disputed prerogative. 

The discontents which her wisdom 
had appeased were revived by the 
dishonesl and pusillanimous policy 
which her successor called kingcraft 
Ke readily granted oppressive patents 
of monopoly "When he needed the help 
of his Parhament, he as readily an- 
nulled them. As soon as the Parlia- 
ment had ceased to sit, his Great Seal 
was put to mstruments more odious 
than those which he had recently can- 
celled At length that excellent House 
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of Commons which met in 1623 deter- 
mined to apply a strong remedy to the 
evil. The King was forced to give his 
assent to a law which declared mor^ 
ohes established by royal authority to 
e nuB and void. Some exceptons, 
however, were made, an^ unfortu- 
nately, were not very clearly defined. 
It was especially provided that every 
Society of Merchants which had been 
instituted for the purpose of carrying 
on any trade should retain all leg^ 
privileges.* The question whether a 
monopoly granted by the Crown to such 
a society were or were not a legal pri- 
vilege was left unsettled, and contmued 
to exercise, during many years, the m- 
genuity of lawyers.f The nation, how- 
ever, reheved at once from a multitude 
of impositions and vexations which 
were painftilly felt every day at every 
fireside, was in no humour to dispute 
the vahdity of the charters under which 
a few companies in London traded with 
distant parts of the world 
Of these companies by far the most 
important was that which had been, on 
the last day of the sixteenth century, 
incorporated by Queen Ehzabelh vider 
the name of the Governor and Company 
of Merchants of London trading to the 
East Indies.^ “When this celebrated 
body began to exist, tbe Mogul monar- 
chy was at the zenith of power and 
gloiy. Akbar, th^blest and the best 
of the princes of the House of Tamer- 
lane, had just been borne, full of years 

* Stat. 23 Jac. 1. c 3 

t See particularly Two Letters by a Barris- 
ter concerning tne Bast India Company 
(1676), and an Ansi^er to the Two Letters 
publidied m the same year. See also the 
Judgment of Lord Jeffreys concerning the 
Creat Case of Monopohes. This judgment 
was published in 1689, aftei the downtall of 
Je&^yB. It was thought necessary tcwapolo- 
gis£ in the preface for pnntmg anjthmg that 
bore so odious a name “ To coimncnd this 
argument,” says the editor, “I’ll notunder- 
talce, because of the author. But yet I may 
tell ypn what is told me, that it is wort^ 
any gentleman’s peiusal ” The language of 
Jeffreys is most ofLeiisive, sometimes scurri- 
lous, aomotimes basely adulatorj". but his 
reasoning as to the meie pomt of law la cer- 
tainly able, if not conclusive 
t I have left my account of the East India ' 
Company as it stood in 1856. It is unneces- 
sary to say that it contams some cxpzessions 
which would not have been nsed, if it had 
been written in 1858, 


and honours, to a mausoleum surpassing 
in magnificence any that Europe could 
show. He had bequeathed to his pos- 
terity an empire containing more than 
twenty timfe the population, and 
yielding more than twenty times the 
revenue, of the England wbicb, under 
our great Queen, held a foremost place 
among European powers. It is curious 
and mterestmg to consider howhttle 
the two countries, destmed to be one 
day so closely connected, were then 
known to each other. The most enlight- 
ened Enghshmen looked on India with 
Ignorant admiration. The most enlight- 
ened natives of India were scarcely 
aware that England existed. Our 
ancestors had a dim notion of endless 
bazaars, swarming with buyers and 
sellers, and blazmg with cloth of gold, 
with variegated silks, and with precious 
stones ; of treasuries where diamonds 
were ;^ed in heaps, and sequins in 
mountains , of palaces, compared with 
which Whitehall and Hampton Court 
were hovels; of armies ten times as 
numerous as that which they had seen 
assembled at Tilbury to repel the Ar- 
mada. On the other hand, it was 
probably not known to one of the states- 
men in the Durbar of Agra that there 
was, near the settmg sun, a great city 
of infidels, called London, where a 
woman reigned, and that she had given 
to an association of Frank merchants 
the exclusive privilege of freighting 
ships from her dominions to the Lidian 
seas. That this association would one 
day rule all India, firom the ocean to the 
everlasting snow, would reduce to pro- 
found obedience great provinces which 
had never submitted to Akbar’s autho- 
rity, would send Lieutenant Governors 
to preside in his capital, and would 
dole out a monthly pension to his heir, 
would have seemed to the wisest of 
European or of Oriental pohticians as 
impossible as that inhabitants of our 
globe should found an empire in Venus 
or Jupiterf 

Three generations passed away ; and 
still nothing indicated that the East 
India Company would ever become a 
great Asiatic potentate. ThenMognl 
empire though undermined hy internal 
causes of decay, and tottermg to its- 
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faH still presented to distant nations vho, from between t^o Solplims, looked 
the appearance of imdimmished pros- down on lie crowds of LeadeiialL 
periiy and vigour. Aurengzebe, who, Street.* In. this abode, narrow and* 
in the same month in which Oliver hunAle indeed when compared with 
Cromwell died, assumed the magnificent the vast lahyrinth of passages and 
title of Conq[ueror of the "World, conti- chambers which now bears the same 
nued to reign till Anne had been long name, the Otempany enjoyed during 
on the English throne. He was the the greater part of the reign of Charles 
sovereign of a larger territory than had the Second, a prosperity to which the 
obeyed any of his predecessors. His histoiy of trade scarcely furnishes any 
name was great in the farthest regions parallel, and which excited the wonder, 
of the West Here he had been made the cupidity, and the envious ani- 
by Dryden the hero of a tragedy which mosity of the whole capital Wealth 
would alone suffice to show how little and luxury were then rapidly inereas- 
the English of that age knew about the iug. The taste for the spices, the 
vast empire which their grandchildren tissues, and the jewels of the East 
were to conquer and to govern. The became stronger day by day. Tea, 
poet’s Mussulman princes make love in which, at the time when Monk brought 
the style of Amadis, preach about the the army of Scotland to London, had 
death of Socacates, and embellish their been handed round to be stared at and 
discourse with allusions to the mytho- just touched with the bps, as a great 
logical stories of Ovid TheBrahminical rarity from China, was, eight years 
metempsychosis is represented 4 s an later, a regular article of import, and 
article of the Mussulman creed ; and was sopn consumed in such quantities 
the Musplman Sultanas bum them- that financiers began to consider it as 
selves mth their husbands after the an important source of revenue.t The 
Brahminical fashion. This drama, once progress which was making in the art 
rapturously applauded by crowded of war had created an unprecedented 
theatres, and known by heart to fine deman j for the ingredients of which 
gentlemen and fine ladies, is now for- gunpowder is compounded It was cal- 
gotten. But one noble passage still culated that all Europe would hardly 
Eves, and is repeated by thousands produce in a year sal4)etre enough for 
who know not whence it comes.* the siege of one town fortified on the 
Though nothing yet indicated the principles of Vauban.J But for the 
high pohtieal destmy of the East India supphes from India,j[t was said, the 
Company, that body had a great sway English government would be unable 
in the City of London The offices, to equip a fleet without diggmg up the 
built on a very small part of the ground cellars of London in order to collect 
which the present offices cover, had the nitrous particles from the walls, § 
escaped the ravages of the fire The Before the Bestoration scarcely one 
In^ House of those days was an ship from the Thames had ever visited 
edifice of timber and plaster, nch the Delta of the Ganges. But, during 
carving and latticework , a cnnons engraving of the ladia Honse 

of the Elizabethan age. Above the of the serenteenth century will he fotind 
windows was a paijjitmg which xepre- ^ntieman’s Magazine for Deoemher 

sented a fleet of ^rdmjjien tossing "fa a gnrions fact, wUoh I do not rt 
on the waves. JLhe whole was sur- memher to have ever seen noticed, that tea 
mounted by a colossal wooden seaman, ^*0 fashion, and, after a short time, 

weqt out of fashion, at Pans, some years be- 
for^he name appears to have been known m 
* Addison’s Claiinda, in the wee? of which London. Cardinal Mazann and the Cban- 
she kept a journal, read nothing but Aureng- cdlor Seguier were great tea drinkers. See 
zebo • Spectator, 323. She dreamed that Mr. the letters of Gui Patau to Charles Spon, dated 
Froth lay at her feet, and called her Indamora. March 10 and 22. 1648, and April 1, 1667, 
Her fnend Miss Kitty repeated, without book, Patin calls the taste for tea “ rimpertauente 
the eight Jbest lines of the play , those, no nouveaut6 du siScle.” 
doubt, which begm, “ Trust on, and think to- J See Pavenant’s Letter to Mulgiave, 
morrowwilliepay ” There are not eight finer § Answer to Two Letters concerning the* 
lines in Lucretius East India Company, 1676. 
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4Sie twenty three years which followed 
the Restoration, the yalue of the 
annual imports from that rich and 
populous district increased foom ^ght 
thousand pounds to three hundred 
thousand. 

The gains of the body 'Chich had the 
exclusive possession of this fast grow- 
ing trade were almost incredible. The 
capital which had been actually paid 
up did not exceed three hundred and 
seventy thousand pounds : but the Com- 
pany could, without difficulty, borrow 
money at six per cent., and the bor- 
i?owed money, thrown into the trade, 
produced, it was .rumoured, thirty per 
cent. The profits were such that, in 
1676, every proprietor received as a 
bonus a quantity of stock equal to that 
which he held. On the capital, thus 

• doubled, were paid, during five years, 
dividends amounting on an average to 
twenty per cent, annually. There had 
been a time when a hundred pounds 
of the stock could he purchased for 

• sixty. Even in 1664 the price in the 
market was only seventy. But in 1677 
■ the price had risen to two hundred and 
forty-five: in 1681 it was threg hun- 
ched: it subsequently roge to three 
' hundred and sixty ; and it is said that 
-some sales were effectedat fivehundred.*- 

The enormous gains of the 'Indian 
trade might perhaps have excited little 
murmuring if th^ had been distri- | 
buted among numerous proprietors, i 
But, while the value of the stock went 
on increasing, the number of stock- 
holders went on diminishing. At the 

- time when the prosperity of the Com- 
pany reached &e highest point, the 
management was entirely in the hands 

. of a few merchants of enormous wealth. 
A proprietor then had a vote for every 
•five hundred pounds of stock thaft stood 
in his name. It is asserted in the 
pamphlets of that age that five persons 
' had a sixth part, and fourteen persons 
a third part of the votes.f More tl«&Ji 

» Anderson's Dictionary ; G-. ’WTute’s Ac- 

- ootmt of the Trade to the East Indies, 1691 ; 
Treatise on the East India Trade, by Fhilopa- 
tris, 1681. 

t Reasons fox constituting a New East 
India Company in London, 1681 ; Some Re- 
marks upon the Present State of the Bast In- 
•udia Company’s AfEairs, 1690. 
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one fortunate speculator was said to 
derive an annual income of ten thou- 
sand pounds from the monopoly ; and 
one great man was pointed out on the 
Royal Exchange as having, by judicious 
or lucky purchases of stock, created in 
no long time an estate of twenty thou- 
sand a year. This commercial grandee, 
who in wealth, and in the infiuence 
which attends wealth vied vrith the 
greatest nobles of his time, was Sir 
Josiah Child. There were those who 
still remembered him afi apprentice, 
sweeping one of the counting houses of 
the City. But foom a humble position 
his abilities had raised him rapidly to 
opulence, power and fame. Before the 
Restoration he was highly considered 
in the mercantile world. Soon after 
that event he published his thoughts 
on the philosophy of trade. His specu- 
lations were not always sound: but 
they ipere the speculations of an inge- 
nious and refieeting man. Into what- 
ever 'errors he may occasionally have 
fallen as a theorist, it is certain that, 
as a practical man of business, he had 
few equals. Almost as soon as he be- 
came a member of the committee which 
directed the affairs of Hie Company, his 
ascendency was felt. Soon many of the 
most important posts, both in Leaden- 
hall Street and in the factories of 
Bombay and Bengal, were filled by his 
kinsmen and creatures. His riches, 
though expended with ostentatious 
profusion, continued to increase and 
multiply. He obtained a baronetcy: 
he purchased a stately seat at "Wan- 
stead ; and there he laid out immense 
sums in excavating fishponds, and in 
planting whole square miles of barren 
land with walnut trees. He married 
his daughter to the eldest son of the 
Duke of Beaufort, ^d paid down vf^th 
her a portioivof fifty thousand pounds.* 
But this wonderful prosperity was 
not uninterrupted. Towards the close 
of the reign of Charles the Second the 
Compan/'began to be fiercely attacked 
from without, and to he at the same 
time distracted by internal dissensions. 
The profits of the Indian trade were so 
tempting, that private adventmrers had 

Evelyn. March 16. 168|. 
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sometimes, in defiance of the royal 
charter, fitted out ships for the Eastern 
seas. But the competition of these 
interlopers did not become really for- 
midable till the year §680. The 
nation was then -violently agiteted by 
the dispute about the Exclusion BilL 
Timid men -were anticipating another 
civil war. The two great parties, 
newly named Whigs and Tories, were 
fiercely contending in every county 
and town of England; and the feud 
soon spread to every comer of the 
civilised world where Englishmen were 
to be found. , 

The Company was popularly con- 
sidered as a Whig bodjr. Among the 
members of the directing committee 
were some of the most vSiement Ex- 
clusionists in the City. Indeed two of 
them, Sir Samuel Barnardistone and 
Thomas Papillon, drew on themselves a 
severe persecution by their zeal gainst 
Popery and arbitrary power.* Child 
had been originally brought into the 
direction by these men : he had long 
acted in concert with them; and he 
was supposed to hold their political 
opinions. He had, during many years, 
stood high in the esteem of the chiefs 
of the parliamentary opposition, and 
had been especially obnoxious to the 
Puke of York-t The interlopers there- 
fore determined to affect the character 
of loyal men, who were determined to 
stand by the throne against the inso- 
lent -tribunes of the City. They spread, 
at all the factories in the Eas^ reports 
that England was in confusion, that 
the sworn had been drawn or would 
immediately be drawn, and that the 
Company was forward in the rebellion. 
These rumours, which, in trath, were 
not improbable, easily found credit 
arqpng people sep^ated from London 
by what was then a voyj^e of twelve 
months. Some servants of the Com- 
pany who were in ill humour with 
their employers, and others who were 
zealous royalists, joined thfe private 
traders. At Bombay, the garrison and 
the great body of the English i^ahi- 
tants declared that they would no longer 
obey a society which did not obey the 

* See the State Trials. 

t Pepys^s Diary, April 2. and 3fey 10. 1669. 


King : they imprisoned the Deputy 
Governor; and they proclaimed that 
they held the island for the Crown, 
A# Saint Helena there was a rising. 
The insurgents took the name of King’s 
men, and displayed the royal standard. 
They were, •not without difficulty, put 
down ; and some of them were executed 
by martial law.* 

If the Company had still been a 
Whig Company when the news of these 
commotions reached England, it is pro- 
bable that the government would have 
approved of the conduct of the muti- 
neers, and that the charter on which 
the monopoly depended would have 
had the fate which about the same 
time befeU so many other charters. 
But while the interlopers were, at a dis- 
tance of many thousands of miles, mak- 
ing war on the Company in the name of 
the King, the Company and the Eling 
had been reconeileii When the Oxford 
Parliament had been dissolved, when 
many signs indicated that a strong re- 
action in favour of prerogative was at 
hand, when all the corporations which 
had incurred the royal displeasure were 
beguiling to tremble for their fran- 
chises, a rapid and complete revolution 
took place at the India House. Child, 
who was then Governor, or, in the 
modern phrase. Chairman, separated 
himself :&m his old friends, excluded 
them from the diwetion, and nego- 
tiated a treaty of peace and of close 
alliance -with the Court.t It is not 
improbable that the near connection 
into which he had just entered with 
the great Tory house of Beaufort may 
have had something to do -with this 
change in his polities. Papillon, Bar- 
nardistone, and other Whig share- 
holders, sold their stock : their places 
in the committee were supplied "j^y 
persons ^evoted to Child; and he was 
thenceforth the autocrat of the Com- 
pany. The treasures of the Company 
w«e absolutely at his disposal The 
most important papers of the Company 
were kept, not in the muniment room 

* Tencli’s Modest and Just Apology for 
the East India Company, 1690. 

t Some Bemaxks on the Present State of the 
East India Company’s Affairs, 1690 ; Hamil- 
ton's New Account of the East Indies. 
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of tile office in Leadenliall Street, but 
ia bis desk at Wanstead. The bouni 
less power which he exercised at t^e 
India House enabled him to become^'a 
favourite at 'Whitehall; and the favour 
which be enjoyed at "Whitehall con- 
firined bis power at the In&ia House. 
A present of ten thousand guineas 
was graciously received from him by 
Charles, Ten thousand more were ac- 
cepted by James, who readily consented 
to become a holder of stoe£ All who 
could help or hurt at Court, mmisters, 
mistresses, pnests, were kept m good 
humour by presents of shawls and silks, 
birds’ nests and atar of roses, bulses 
of diamonds and bags of guineas.* Of 
wbat the Dictator expended no account 
■was asked by his colleagues ; and in 
truth be seems to have deserved the 
confidence which they reposed in him. 
His bribes, distributed with judicious 
prodigality, speedily produced a large 
return. Just when the Court became 
all powerful in the State, he became 
all powerful at the Court. Jeffreys 
pronounced a decision in favour of the 
monopoly, and of the strongest acts 
which had been done in defence <jf the 
monopoly. James ordered Jus seal to 
be put to a new charter which con- 
firmed and extended all the privileges 
bestowed on the Company by bis pre- 
decessors. All captains of Indiamen 
received commissi^s from the Crown, 
and were permitted to hoist the royal 
ens^s.t John Child, brother of Sir 
Josiab, and G-ovemor of Bombay, was 
created a baronet by the style of Sir 
John Child of Surat he was declared 
General of all the English forces in 
the East; and he was authorised to 
assume the title of Excellency The 
Company, on the other hand, distm- 
gt\isbed itself among many semle 
corporations by obseqiuous hpmage to 
the throne, and set to aU the merchants 
of the kingdom the example of readily 
and even eagerly paying those custo45s 
which James, at the commencement of 

* "White’s Account of the East India Ttade, 
1691 ; Pierce Butler’s Tale, 1691. 

t 'White’s account of the Trade to the East 
Indies, 1691 , Hamilton’s New Account of the 
East Indies , Sir John 'Wyhome to Pepysfrom 
Bombay, Jan. 7, 168| 
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bis reign, exacted without the authority 
of Parbament.* 

It seemed that the private trade 
would now be utterly crushed, and 
that the mo'uopoly, protected by the 
whole strength of the royal preroga- 
tive, would be more profitable than 
ever. But unfortunately just at this 
moment a quarrel arose between the 
agents of the Company m India and 
the Mogul Government. "Where the 
fault lay is a question which was vehe- 
mently disputed at the time; and which 
it is now impossible to decide. The 
interlopers threw all the blame on the 
Company. The Governor of Bombay, 
they afiSimed, had always been grasp- 
ing and violent : but his baronetcy 
and his mibtary commission bad com- 
pletely turned bis bead. The very 
natives who were employed about tb© 
factory had noticed the change, and had 
muttered, in their broken Engbsh, that 
there must be some strange curse at- 
tending the word Excellency ; for that, 
ever since the chief of the strangers 
was called Excellency, everything had 
gone to ruin. Meanwhile, it was said, 
the brother m England had sanctioned 
all the unjust and impobtic acts of the 
brother in India, till at length inso- 
lence and rapme, disgraceful to 
English nation and to the Christian 
rel^on, had roused the just resent- 
ment of the native authorities. The 
Company warmly recriminated. Tb© 
story told at the India House was that 
the quarrel was entirely the work of 
the interlopers, who were now de- 
signated not only as interlopers bnt 
as traitors. They had, it was alleged, 
by flattery, by presents, and by false 
accusations, induced the viceroys of 
the Mogul to oppress and persecute 
the body which nvAsia represented 
the English ^Jrown. And indeed this 
charge seems not to have been altoge- 
ther without foundation. It is certa i n 
that one of the most pertinacions ene- 
mies of l!he Childs went n^ to the 
Court of Aurengzebe, took his station 
at th<>. palace gate, stopped the Great 
Ring who was in the act of mountmg 
on horseback, and, lifting a yetition 

* Lo^on Gazette, Eeb, . 168|. 
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high, in the air, demanded justice in 
the name of the common God of Chris- 
tians and Mussulmans.'*^ Whether 
Aurengzebe paid much attention to 
the chaiges brought by in£!!&el [Franks 
against each other may be doubted. 
But it is certain that a complete rup- 
ture took place between his deputies 
and the servants of the Company. On 
the sea the ships of his subj'ects were 
seized by the English. On laud the 
English settlements were taken and 
plundered. The trade was suspended ; 
and, though great annual dividends 
were stall paid m London, they were 
no longer paid out of annual profits. 

Just at this conjuncture, while every 
Indiaman that arrived in the Thames 
was bringing imwelcome news firom the 
East, all the politics of Sir Josiah 
were utterly confounded by the Revo- 
lution. He had flattered himself that 
he had secured the body of whfth he 
was the chief against the machinations 
of interlopers, by uniting it closely 
with the strongest government that had 
existed within his memory. That go- 
vernment had fallen, and whatever 
had leaned upon the ruined fabric 
began to totter. The bribes had been 
thrown away The connections which 
had been the strength and boast of the 
corporation were now its weakness and 
its shame. The King who had been 
one of its members was an exile. The 
Judge by whom all its most exorbitant 
pretensions had been pronounced legi- 
timate was a prisoner. All the old 
enemies of the Company, reinforced by 
those great Whig merchants whom 
Child had expelled from the direction, 
demanded justice and vengeance from 
the Whig House of Commons which 
had just placed William and Mary on 
the-Hbrone. No vq^ce was louder m 
accusation than that of P^^piUon, who 
had, some years before, been more 
zealous for the charter than any man 

in London.t The commons censured 

« 

* Hamilton’s Hew Account of the East 
Indies. 

t PapiUon was of course reproachcd*with 
his mconsistency Among the pamphlets o£ 
that time%is one entitled, “A Treatise con- 
cerning the East India Tiade, \vrote at the 
Instance of Thomas PapiUon, Esquue, and in 
his House, and printed in the year^^CSO, and 


in severe terms the persons who had 
inflicted death hy martial law at Saint 
Hekna, and even resolved that some 
of mose offenders should be excluded 
from the Act of Indemnity.* The 
great question, how the trade with the 
East should Tor the future be carried 
on, was referred to a Committee. The 
report was to have been made on the 
twenty-seventh of January 1690 , but 
on that very day the Parli^ent ceased 
to exist. 

G[?he first two sessions of the succeed- 
ing Parliament were so short and so 
busy that little was said about India 
m either House. But, out of Parlia- 
ment, all the arts both of controversy 
and of intrigue were employed on both 
sides. Almost as many pamphlets were 
published about the Lidia trade as 
about the oaths. The despot of Lead- 
enhaJl Street was libelled in prose and 
verse. Wretched puns were made on 
his name. He was compared to Crom- 
well, to the King of France, to Goliath 
of Gath, to the Devil. It was vehe- 
mently declared to be necessary that>, 
in any Act which might be passed for 
the regulation of our traffic with the 
Eastern seas> Sir Josiah should be by 
name excluded from aJI trustf 

There were, however, great differ- 
ences of opinion among those who 
agreed in hating Child and the body of 
which he was the hc«id. The manu- 
frcturers of SpitaJfields, of Norwich, 
of Yorkshire, and of Wiltshire, con- 
sidered the trade with the Eastern 
seas as rather injurious than beneficial 
to the kingdom. The importation of 
Indian spices, indeed, was admitted to 
be harmless, and the importation of 
Indian saltpetre to he necessaiy. But 
the importation of silks and of Bengals, 
as sha'sTls were then called, was prq^ 
nounced ta be a curse to the country. 
The effect of the growing taste for 
such frippery was Siat our gold and 

now reprinted for the better Satisfaction of 
himself and others.*^ 

* Commons’ Journals, June 8. 1689. 

t Among the pamphlets in which Child is 
most fiercely attahkod, are : Some Eemarks on 
the iPresent State of the East India Company's 
Affairs, 1690 ; Pierce Butler’s Tale, 1691 ; and* 
White’s Account of the Trade to the East 
: Indies, 1691. 
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silver went abroad, and that much ex- 
cellent English drapery lay in onr ware- 
htonses till it was devoured by<ythe 
moths. Those, it was said, were happy 
days for the inhabitants botib. of onr 
pasture lands and of ouis^manufactiir- 
ing towns, when every gown, every 
waistcoat, every bed was made of 
materials which our own flocks had 
famished to our own looms. "Where 
'^vere now the brave old hangings of 
arras which had adorned the walls of 
lordly mansions in the time of Ehza- 
beth ? And was it not a shame to see 
a gentleman, whose ancestors had -worn 
nothing hut stuffs made by Enghsb 
workmen out of English fleeces, flaunt- 
ing in a calico shirt and a pair of silk 
stockings from Moorshedabad? Cla- 
mours such as these had, a few years 
before, extorted from Parhament the 
Act which required that the dead 
should he wrapped in woollen, and 
some sangume dothiers hoped that the 
legislature would, by excluding all 
Indian textures fiom our ports, impose 
the same necessity on the living,* 

But this feehng was conflned to a 
minority The public was, mdfifed, in- 
clined rather to overrate tlian to un- 
'derrate the benefits which might be 
derived by England from the Indian 
trade. 'What was the most effectual 
mode of extending that trade was a 
question which edited general interest, 
and which was answered m very differ- 
ent ways, 

A small party, consisting chiefly of 
merchants resident at Bristol and other 
provincial seaports, maintained that the 
best way to extend trade was to leave 
it free. They urged the weE known 
arguments which prove that monopoly 
IS injurious to commerce ; and^having 
fully estabhshed the general law, they 
asked why the commerce between 
England and India was to be con- 
tiderod as an exception to that JjUW 
Any trader ought, they said, to he per- 

* Discourse concerning the East India 
Trade, diowmg it to be unprofitable to the 
lungdom, by Mr. Oary , Pierce Butler’s Tale, 
jrepresentmg the State of the "Wool Case, or 
the East India Trade truly stated, 1691 
Several petitions to the same effect will be 
found m the Journals of the House of Com- 
unous. 


mitted to send from any port in the 
kmgdom a cargo to Surat or Canton 
as fl^eely as he now sent a cargo to 
Hamburg <pr lasbon.* In our tune 
these doctrmes may probably be con- 
sidered, not only as sound, but as tnte 
and obvious. In the seventeenth 
century, however, they were thought 
paradoxicaL It was then gener^y 
held to he an almost selfevident truth, 
that our trade with the countnes lying 
beyond the Cape of Goo4 Hope could 
be advantageously earned on only by 
means of a great Jomt Stock Company 
There was no analogy, it was said, 
between our European trade and our 
Indian trade. Our government had 
diplomatic relations with the European 
States K necessary, a maritime force 
could easily he sent from hence to the 
mouth of the Elbe or of the Tagus. 
But the Enghsh Kings had no envoy 
at thf Court of Agra or Pekin. There 
was seldom a single English man of 
war within ten thousand miles of the 
Bay of Bengal or of the Gulf of Siam. 
As our merchants could not, m those 
remote seas, be protected by their 
Sovereign, they must protect them- 
selves, and must, for that end, exercise 
some of the rights of sovereignty 
They must have forts, garrisons, and 
armed ships. They must have power 
to send and receive embassies, to make 
a treaty of alhance with one Asiatic 
pnnee, to wage war on another. It 
was evidently impossible that every 
merchant should have this power in- 
dependently of the rest. The mer- 
chants trading to India must therefore 
be joined together in a corporation 
which could act as one man. In sup- 
port of these arguments the example of 
the Dutch was cited, and was gene^^y 
considered as decisive For in that 
age the imritfense prosperity of Holland 
was everywhere regarded with admira- 
tion, not the less earnest beca,use it was 
largely mingled with envy and hatred 
In all that related to trade, her states- 
men were considered as oracles, and 
her Ihstitutions as models. 

The great majority, therefore, of 

* Eeasons against establishing an East In- 
dia Company mth a Jomt Stock, exclusive to 
all otheioflSW, 
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those who assailed the Companj^ as- himself They had obtained a truo 
sailed it, not because it traded on joint copy of the Finnan which had put an 
fiinds and possessed exclusive privi- end<»to the war; and they printed a 
leges, but because it was m^ed by one translation of it It appeared that Au- 
man, and because his rule had been rengzebe had contemptuously granted 
mischievous to the public, and bene- to the Enghslii in consideration of their 
fieial only to himself and his creatures, penitence and of a large tribute, hifv 
The obvious remedy, it was said, for foi^veness for their past delinquency, 
the evils which his maladmimstration had charged them to behave themselves 
had produced was to transfer the better for the future, and had, in the 
monopoly to a new corporation so con- tone of a master, laid on them his 
stituted as to^be mno danger of Mling commands to remove the principal 
under the dominion either of a despot offender. Sir John Child, from power 
or of a narrow ohgarchy. Many per- and trust. The death of Sir John 
sons who were desirous to he members occurred so seasonably that these com- 
of such a corporation, formed them- mands could not be obeyed. But it 
selves into a society, signed an engage- was only too evident that the pacifica- 
ment, and entrusted the care of their tion which the rulers of the India 
interests to a committee which con- House had represented as advanta- 
tained some of the chief traders of the geous and honourable had really been 
City. This society, though it had, in effected on terms disgraceful to tho 
the eye of the law, no per^onahtr^ was Enghsh name * 
early designated, m poptdar speeM, as Surmg the summer of 1691, the con- 
the New Company ; and the hostihties troversy which raged on this subject be- 
between the New Company and the tween the Leadenhall Street Company 
Old Company soon caused almost as and the Dowgate Company kept the 
much excitement and anxiety, at least City in constant agitation. In tho 
in that busy hive of which the Eoyal autumn, the Parhament had no sooner 
Exchange was the centre, as the hos- met thin both the contending parties 
tilities between the Allies and the presented petitions to the House of 
French King. The headquarters of Commons t The petitions were im 
the younger association were in How- mediately taken into senous considera- 
gate; the Skinners lent their stately tion,andresolutions of grave importance 
hall ; and the meetings were held m were passed. The firat resolution was 
a parlour renowned for the fragrance that the trade with the East Indies 
which exhaled from a magrufieent was beneficial to the kingdom: tho 
wamscot of cedar.* second was that the trade with the East 

While the contention was hottest, Indies wonld be best earned on by a 
important news arrived from India, and joint stock company possessed of ex- 
was announced in the London Gazette dusivepnvileges.! It was plain, there - 
as in the highest degree satisfactory fore, that neither those manufacturers 
Peace had been concluded between the who wished to prohibit the trade, nor 
Great Mogul and the Enghsh That those merchants at the outports who 
inig{ity potentate had not only with- wished, to throw it open, had the 
drawn ms troops from the factories, smallest chance of attaining their ob* 
hut had bestowed on Company jects. The only question left was the 
privileges such as it had never be- question between the Old and the Ne\r 
fore enjoyed. Soon, however, ap- Cors»pany. Seventeen years elapsed 
peared a very different version of the before that question ceased to disturb 
stoiy. The enemies of Child had, both political and commercial circles 
before this time, accused him of sys- It was fatal to the honour and power 
tematically publishing false intelh- of one great minister, and to the peae ^ 
gence. He had now, friey said, outlied 

♦ London Gazette, May 11. 1691 ; White’ll 
* The engagement was printed, and has Account of the East India Trade, 
been several times reprinted. Ast^Skinners’ t Commons’ Journals, Oct. 28. 1691. 

Hall, see Sejniour’s History of Lonubn, 1734. j Commons’ Journals, Oct. 29. 1691. 
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and prosperity of many private families. 
The tracte which the rival bodies put 
forth against each other were innvtne- 
table If the drama of that age may 
be trusted, the feud between the India 
House and Skinners* HaSl was some- 
times as serious an impediment to the 
oourse of true love in London as the 
feud of the Oapulets and Montagues 
had been at Verona.* Which of the 
two contending parties was the stronger 
it is not easy to say. The Hew Com- 
ply was supported by the Whigs, the 
Old Company by the Tories. The New 
Company was popular : for it promised 
largdy, and could not yet be accused 
•of having broken its promises * it made 
no dividends, and therefore was not 
envied- it had no power to oppress, 
and had therefore been guilty of no op- 
pression. The Old Company, thongh 
generally regarded with little favour 
by the pnblic, had the immense advan- 
tage of being in possession, and of 
having only to stand on the defensive. 
The burden of fiaming a plan for the 
reguUtion of the Inma trade, and of 
proving that plan to be better than the 
plan hitherto followed, lay on tie New 
Company. The Old <S)mpany had 
merdy to find objections to every 
change that was proposed; and such 
objections there was Httle diflSculty in 
finding. The members of the New 
Company were til provided with the 
means of purchasing support at Court 
and in Parliament. They had no cor- 
porate existence, no common treasury. 
If any of them gave a bnbe, he gave it 
out of his own pocket, with little chance 
of being reimbursed. But the Old 
Company, though surrounded by dan- 
gers, still held its exclusive pri^eges, 
and stilL made its enormous^ profits. 
Tts stock had indeed gone down greatly 
in value since the golden days of 
Charles the Second: but a hundred 
pounds still sold for a hundred^ and 
twenty two.t After a large dividend 

» Bowe, in the Biter, which was damned, 
and deiserved to be so, introduced an old gen- 
tleinaa haranguing his daughter thus . “ Thou 
hast been bred up hke a virtuous and a sober 
maiden ; and wouldest thou take the part of 
a profane wretch who sold his stock out of the 
Old Bast India Oompany ? ’’ 

t Hop to the States Cleneral, 


had been paid to the proprietors, a 
surplus remained amply sufficient^ in 
those days, to corrupt half a cabinet; 
and this smplus was absolutely at the 
disposal of one able, determined, and 
unscmpnlous man, who maintamed the 
fight with wonderful art and perti- 
nacity. 

The majority of the Commons -smhed 
to effect a compromise, to retain the 
Old Company, but to remodel it, and 
to incoiporate with it the members of 
the New Company. With this view it 
was, after long and vehement debates 
and close divisions, resolved that the 
capital should be increased to a million 
and a half. In order to prevent a single 
person or a small junto from domineer- 
mg over the whole society, it was de- 
termmed that five thousand pounds of 
stock should be the largest quantity 
that any single proprietor could hold, 
and Siat those who held more should 
be required to sell the overplus at any 
price not below par. In return for the 
exclusive privilege of trading to the 
Eastern seas, the Company was to be 
required to furnish annually five hun- 
dred tons of saltpetre to the Crown at 
a low price, and to export annually 
English manufactures to the value of 
two hundred thousand pounds.* 

A bill founded on these resolutions 
was brought in, read twice, and com- 
mitted, but was suffered to drop in 
consequence of the positive refusal of 
Child and his associates to accept the 
offered terms. He objected to every 
part of the plan; and his objections 
are highly curions and amusing. The 
great monopohst took his stand on the 
principles of free trade. lu a luminous 
and powerfully written paper he ex- 
posed the absurdity of the expeclj^ents 
which the Hous5 of Commons had 
devised. To limit the amount of stock 
which might stand in a single name 
would, he said, he most unreasonable. 
Surely »> proprietor whose whole fortune 
was staked on the success of the Indian 
trade, was far more likely to exert all 
his%culties vigorously for the promo- 
tion of that trade than a proprietor 

* Hop mentions the length and warmth of 
the debates; Nov. 1691. See the Com- 
mons* JcfSlrxikls, Dec, 17. and 18. 
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who had risked only what it would he 
no great disaster to lose. The demand 
that saltpetre should he furnished to 
the Crown for a fixed suij^ Child met 
by those arguments, femiliar to our 
generation, which prove that prices 
should he left to settle themselves. To 
the demand that the Company should 
hind itself to export annually two 
hundred thousand pounds* worth of 
English manufactures he very properly 
replied thaj the Company womd most 
gladly export two mdlions* worth if 
the market required such a supply, and 
that, if the market were overstocked, it 
would be mere folly to send good doth 
half round the world to be eaten by 
white ants. It was never, he declarea 
with much spirit, found pohtic to put 
trade into straitlaced bodices, which, 
instead of making it grow upright and 
thrive, must either kill it or force it awry. 

The Commons, imtated byl^hild’s 
obstinacy, presented an address re- 
questing the Ring to dissolve the Old 
Company, and to grant a charter to a 
new Company on such terms as to His 
Majesty*s wisdom might seem fit.* It 
is plaidy implied in the terms of this 
address that* the Commons thought 
tiie E'iTig constitutionally competent 
to grant an exclusive privilege of trad- 
ing to the East Indies. 

The King repHed that the subject 
was most important, that he would 
consider it maturely, and that he 
would, at a future time, give the House 
a more precise answer.f In Parlia- 
ment nothing more was said on the 
subject durmg that session : hut out of 
Parliament the war was fiercer than 
ever; and the belligerents were hy no 
means scrupulous about the means 
which they emplcwed. The chief wea- 
pofis of the New Canpany were libels : 
the chief weapons of the did Company 
were bribes. 

In the same week in which the biU 
for the regulation of the Indian trade 
was suffered to drop, another bdl, which 
had produced great excitement and 
had called forth an almost un|}rece- 
dented display of parliamentary abilily, 
underwent the same fate. 

* Commons' Journals, Peb. 4. and 6. 1691. 

t Commons’ Journals, Peb. 11. '<«91. 


During the eight years which pre- 
ceded the Revolution, the Debatwon 
"Wiigs had complained bit- 
terly, and not more bitterly trSi*in 
than justly, of the hard mea- SJh 
sure deali out to persons *'**‘®®* 
accused of political offences. "Was it 
not monstrous, they asked, that a cul- 
prit should be denied a sight of his 
indictment? Often an unhappy pri- 
soner had not known of what he was 
accused till he had held up his hand 
at the bar. The crime imputed to him 
might be plotting to shoot the King: 
it might be plotting to poison the King, 
The more innocent the defendant was, 
the less likely he was to guess the 
nature of the chaige on which he was 
to be tried; and how could he have 
evidence ready to rebut a charge the 
nature of which he could not guess ? 
The Crown had power to compel the 
attendance of witnesses. The prisoner 
had no such power. If witnesses vo- 
Ixmtarily came forward to speak in his 
favour, they could not he sworn. Their 
testimony therefore mad© less impres- 
sion on a jury than the testimony of 
the witnesses for the prosecution, whose 
veracity wfis guaranteed by the most 
solemn sanctions of law and of religion. 
The juries, carefully selected by Sheriffs 
whom the government had named, 
were men animated the fiercest party- 

spirit, men who had as little tenderness 
for an Exdusionist or a Dissenter as 
for a mad dog. The Crown was served 
hy a hand of able, experienced, and 
unprincipled lawyers, who couli by 
merely glancing over a brief, distin- 
guish every weak and every strong 
point of a case, whose presence of mind 
never failed them, whose flow of speech 
was iij^xhaustihle, and who had passed 
their fives in dressing up the worse rdh- 
son so as In make it appear the better. 
Was it not horrible to see three or four 
of^ese shrewd, learned, and cahous 
orators arrayed against one poor wretch 
who had never in ids life uttered a 
word in public, who was ignorant of 
the legal definition of treason and of 
the first principles of the law of evi- 
dence, and whose intellect, unequal at 
best to a fencing match with profes- 
sional gladiators^ was_ confused by the 
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near prospect of a cruel and ignominious 
death? Such howeyer -was the rule; 
and even for a man so much stupefed 
by sicimess that he could not hold up 
his hand or make his voice heard, even 
for a poor old woman who«>understood 
nothing of what was passing except 
that she was going to he roasted alive 
for doing an act of chanty, no advocate 
was suffered to utter a word. That a 
state trial so conducted was little bet- 
ter than a judicial murder had been, 
during the proscription of the "Whig 
party, a fundamental article of the 
Whig creed The Tones, on the other 
hand, though they could not deny that 
there had been some hard cases, main- 
tained that^ on the whole, substantial 
justice had been done. Perhaps a few 
seditious persons who had gone very 
netir to the frontier of treason, but had 
not actually passed that frontier, might 
have suffered as traitors. But was that 
a sufficient reason for enabling the 
chiefs of the Rye House Plot and of 
the Western Insurrection to elude, by 
mere chicanery, the punishment of 
their gmlt? On what princip^ was 
the traitor to have chancfs of escape 
which were not allowed to the felon ? 
The culprit who was accused of larceny 
was subject to all the same disadvan- 
tages which, in the case of regicides 
and rebels, were^. thought so unjust 
yet nobody pitied him. Nobody 
thought it monstrous that he should 
not have time to study a copy of his 
indictment, that his witnesses should 
be examined without being sworn, that 
he should be left to defend himself, 
without the help of counsel, against 
the most crafty veteran of the Old 
Bailey bar. The Whigs, it seemed, 
reserved aU their compassion foi? those 
cJimes which subvert government and 
dissolve the whole frame of human 
society. Guy Fawkes was to he treated 
with an indulgence which was nofe to 
be extended to a shophfter. Bradshaw 
was to have privileges which were 
refused to a boy who had robbed a 
henroost. 

The Revolution produced, as was na- 
tural, some change in the sentiments 
of both the great parties In the days 
when none but Roundheads and Non- 


conformists were accused of treason, 
even the most humane and upright 
Cavaliers were disposed to think that 
the laws which were the safeguards 
of the throne could hardly be too se- 
vere But, as soon as loyal Tory 
gentlemen and venerable fathers of the 
Church were in danger of bemg called 
in question for corresponding with 
Saint G-ermains, a new hght flashed 
on many understandings which had 
been unable to discover the smallest 
injustice in the proceedings against 
Algernon Sidney and Alice Lisle It 
was no longer thought utterly absurd 
to maintain that some advantages 
which were withheld from a man ac- 
cused of felony might reasonably be 
allowed to a man accused of treason. 
What probabihty was there that any 
sheriff would pack a jury, that any 
bams^r would employ all the arts of 
sophistry and rhetoric, that any judge 
would stram law and misrepresent evi- 
dence, in order to convict an innocent 
person of burglary or sheep stealing ? 
But on a trial for high treason a verdict 
of acquittal must always be considered 
as a defeat of the government, and 
there was but too much reason to 
fear that many sheriffs, barristers, and 
judges might be impelled by party 
spiiit, or % some baser motive, to 
do anything which might save the 
government from the inconvenience 
and shame of a defeat The cry of the 
whole body of Tories now was that 
the lives of good Englishmen who hap- 
pened to be obnoxious to the ruling 
powers were not sufficiently protected ; 
and this cry was swelled by the voices 
of some lawyers who had dmtinguished 
themselves by the malignant zeal and 
dishonest ingenuity with which Ijaoy 
had conduced State prosecutions ni 
the days of Charles and James. 

The feeling of the Whigs, though it 
had not, hke the feeling of the Tories, 
undergone a complete change, was yet 
not quite what it had been. Some, 
who Jiad thought it most unjust that 
Russell should have no counsel and that 
Cornish should have no copy o^ his in- 
dictment, now began to mutter that tht- 
times had changed; that the dangeis 
of the Stfte were extreme ; that hberty, 
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property, religion, national independ- 
ence, were all at stake, that many 
Englishmen were engaged in schemes 
of which the ohjecfc was make Eng- 
land the slave of France and of Rome , 
and that it would be most nnwise to 
relax, at such a moment, the laws 
against political offences It was true 
that the injustice, with which, in the 
late reigns, State trials had been con- 
ducted, had given great scandal. But 
this injustice was to be ascribed to the 
bad kings and bad judges with whom 
the nation had been cursed William 
was now on the throne : Holt was seated 
for life on the bench, and Wilham 
would never exact, nor would Holt 
ever perform, services so shameful and 
wicked as those for which the banished 
tyrant had rewarded Jeffreys with riches 
and titles This language however was 
at first held but by few. The Whigs, 
as a party, seem to have felt that they 
could not honourably defend, in the 
season of their prospenty, what, in the 
time of their adversity, they had always 
designated as a crjung grievance. A 
bill for regulating trials in eases of 
high treason was brought into the House 
of Commons, and was received with 
general applause. Trehy had the cou- 
rage to make some objections* but no 
division took place. The chief enact- 
ments were that no person should be 
convicted of high treason committed 
more than three years before the in- 
dictment was found , that every person 
indicted for higli treason should be 
allowed to avail himself of the assist- 
ance of counsel, and should be fur- 
nished, ten days before the trial, with 
a copy of the indictment, and with a 
list of the freeholders ffom among whom 
the jury was to be taken ; that his wit- 
nesses should be s’Vorn, and that they 
should be cited by the saShe process by 
which the attendance of the witnesses 
against him was secured. 

The Bill went to the Uppgr House, 
and came hack with an important 
amendment The Lords had long com- 
plained of the anomalous and iniquitous 
constitution of that tribunal which had 
junsdicTion over them in cases of life 
and death When a grand jury has 
found a bill of indictment -lagainst a 
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temporal peer for any offence higher 
than a misdemeanour, the Crown ap- 
P'Vnts a Lord High Steward; and in 
the Lord High Steward’s Court the case 
is tried. This Court was anciently 
composed jn two very different ways. 
It consisted, if Parliament happened 
to be sittiug, of all the members of the 
Upper House When Parliament was 
not sitting, the Lord High Steward 
summoned any twelve or more peers at 
his discretion to form a jury The con- 
sequence was that a peer accused of 
high treason during a recess was tried 
by a jury which bis prosecutors had 
pa/iked. The Lords now demanded 
that, during a recess as well as during 
a session, every peer accused of high 
treason should be tried by the whole 
body of the peerage. 

The demand was resisted by the 
House of Commons with a vehemence 
and obstinacy which men of the present 
generation may find it difficult to un- 
derstand. The truth is that some in- 
vidious privileges of peerage which 
have since been abolished, and others 
which have since fallen into entire de- 
snetuSe, were then in fuU force and 
were daily' used. No gentleman who 
had had a dispute with a nobleman 
could think, without indignation, of the 
advantages enjoyed by the favoured 
caste. If Hxs Lor(^hip were sued at 
law, his privilege enabled him to im^ 
pede the course of justice. If a rude 
word were spoken of him, such a word 
as he might himself utter with perfect 
impimity, he might vindicate nis in- 
sulted dignity both by civil and crimi- 
nal proceedings. If a barrister, m the 
discharge of his duty to a client, spoke 
with seventy of the conduct of a noble 
seducefl^, if an honest squire on the race- 
course applied the proper epithets to 
the tricfe of a noble swindler, the 
affronted patrician had only to com- 
plain to the proud and powerful body 
of which he was a member. His 
brethren made his cause their own. 
The offender was taken into custody 
by Black Rod, brought to the bar. 
flung into prison, and kept there till 
he was glad to obtain foigiveness by 
the most degrading submissions. No- 
thing could therefore be more natural 
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than that an attempt of the Peers to ob-[ have fcamed a law which has in it 
tarn any new advantage for their order nothing exclusive, a law which will be a 
should be regarded by the Commons blessing to every class, from the highest 
with extreme jealousy. There is strong to the lowest. The new securities, 
reason to suspect that some able Whig which we propose to give to innocence 
politicians, who thought i1^ dangerous oppressed by power, are common be- 
to relax, at that moment, the laws tween the premier peer and the hum- 
against political offences, but who could blest day labourer. The clause which 
not, without incurring the charge of establishes a time of limitation for pro- 
inconsistency, declare themselves ad- secutions protects us all alike. To 
verse to any relaxation, had conceived everyEnghshman accused of the highest 
a hope that they might, by fomentmg crime agamst the state, whatever be his 
the dispute about 3ie Court of the rank, we give the privilege of seeing 
Lord High Steward, defer for at least his indictment, the privilege of being 
a year the passing of a bill which they defended by counsel the privilege of 
dishked, and yet could not decently havmg his witnesses summoned by wiit 
oppose. If this really was their plan, of subpoena and sworn on the Holy 
it succeeded perfectly. The Lower Grospels Such is the bill which we 
House rejected the amendment . the sent up to your Lordships , and you 
Upper House persisted: a free confer- return it to us with a clause of which 
ence was held ; and the question was the effect is to give certain advantages 
argued with great force and ingenuity to your noble order at tbe expense of 
on both sides. the anAent prerogatives of the Crown. 

The reasons in favour of the amend- Surely before we consent to take away 
ment are obvious, and indeed at first from the King any power which his 
sight seem unanswerable. It was surely predecessors have possessed for ages, 
dmcult to defend a system under wM(4l and to give it to your Lordships, we 
the Sovereign nominated a conclave of ought to be satisfied tliat you are more 
his own creatures to decide the f<lte of likely to use it well than he. Some- 
men whom he regarded as diis mortal thing we must risk: somebody we must 
enemies. And could anything be more trust , and since we are forced, much 
absurd than that a nobleman accused against our wdl, to institute what is 
•of high treason should be entitled to be necessarily an invidious comparison, 
tried by the whole body of his peers if we must own ourselves unable to dis- 
his indictment happened to be biought cover any reason for believing that a 
into the House of Lords the minute prince is less to be trusted than an 
before a prorogation, but that, if the aristocracy. Is it reasonable, you ask, 
indictment arrived a minute after the that you should be tried for your hves 
prorogation, he should be at tbe mercy before a few members of your House, 
of a small junto named by the very selected by the Crown? Is it reasonable, 
authority which prosecuted him ? That we ask in our turn, that you should 
anything could have been said on the have the privilege of being tried by all 
other side seems strange : but those the members of your House, that is to 
who managed the conference for the say, by your brothers, your uncles, your 
C(immons were not ordinaay meS, and first cousins, your second cousins, ycftir 
seem on this occasion to have put forth fathers in lal?, your brothers in law, 
all their powers Conspicuous among your most intimate friends’ You many 
them was Charles Montague, who was so much into each other’s families, you 
rapidly rising to the highest ra^ live so mj^ch in each other’s society, 
among the orators of that age. To him that there is scarcely a nobleman who 
the 1^ seems on this occasion to have is not connected by consanguinity or 
been left ; and to his pen we owe an affinity with sever^ others, and who 
account of the discussion, which gives is not on terms of friendship with seve- 
an excellent notion of his talente for ral more. There have been greet men 
debate. “We have ffamed,” — such whose death put a third or fourth part 
was in substance his reasoning, — “we of the barrage of England into mourn- 
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ing. Nor is there much danger that 
even those peers who may he iineon- 
nected with an accused lord will he 
disposed to send him to ^he hloch if 
they can with decency say, ‘ Not Guilty, 
upon my honour * Por the ignominious 
death of a single member of a small 
aristoeratieal body necessarily leaves a 
stain on the reputation of his fellou^ 
If, indeed, your Lordships proposed 
that every one of your body should be 
compelled attend and vote, the Crown 
might have some chance of obtaimng 
justice against a guilty peer, however 
strongly connected. But you propose 
that attendance shall be voluntary Is 
it possible to doubt what the conse- 
quence will be? All the prisoner’s 
relations and friends will be in their 
places to vote for him. Good nature 
and the fear of makmg powerful ene- 
mies will heep away many who, if they 
voted at ah, would be forced b^ con- 
science and honour to vote against him 
The new system which you propose 
would therefore evidently be unfair to 
the Crowm , and you do not show any 
reason for beheving that the old system 
has been found in practice unfair to 
yourselves. We may confidently af&rm 
that, even under a government less just 
and merciful than that under which we 
have the happiness to live, an innocent 
peer has httle to fear firom any set of 
peers that can be brought together m 
Westminster Hall to 5y him. How 
stands the fact? In what single case 
has a guiltless head fallen by the verdict 
of this packed jury^ It would be easy 
to make out a long list of squires, mer- 
■ehants, lawyers, surgeons, yeomen, 
artisans, ploughmen, whose blood, bar- 
barously shed during the late evil 
times, cries for vengeance to heaven 
Bu? what single ^member of your 
House, in our days, or iiTthe days of 
our fathers, or in lie days of our grand- 
fathers, suffered death unjustly by sen- 
tence of the Court of the Lwd High 
Steward? Hundreds of the common 
people were sent to the gallows hy 
common juries for the Bye House'^lot 
and the Western Insurrection One 
peer, add one alone, my Lord Dela- 
mere, was brought at that time before 
the Court of the Lord High Steward ; 


and he was acquitted. You say that 
the eridence against him was legally 
in^mfficient. Be it so. But so was the 
evidence against Sidney, against Cor- 
nish, against Alice Lisle , yet it sufficed 
to destroy t^em. You say that the peers 
before whom my Lord Delamere was 
brought were selected with shameless 
unfairness hy King lames and by Jef- 
freys. Be it so. But this only proves 
that, under the worst possible King, 
and under the worst possible High 
Steward, a lord tried by lords has a 
better chance for life thai a commoner 
who puts himself on his eountiy. We 
cannot, therefore, under the mild go- 
vernment which we now possess, feel 
much apprehension for the safety of 
any innocent peer. Would that we felt 
as little apprehension for the safety of 
that government I But it is notorious 
that the settlement with which our 
hberties are inseparably bound up is 
attacked at once by foreign and by do- 
mestic enemies. We cannot consent, at 
such a crisis, to relax the restraints which 
have, it may well be feared, already 
proved too feeble to prevent some men 
of higTi rank from plottmg the min of 
their count?y To sum up the whole, 
what is asked of us is that we will con- 
sent to transfer a certain power from 
their Majesties to your Lordships. Our 
answer is that, at fins time, in our 
opinion, their Majesties have not too 
much power, and yoxir Lordships have 
qmte power enough.’* 

These arguments, though eminently 
ingenious, and not without real force, 
faded to convince the Upper House. 
The Lords insisted that every peer 
should be entitled to be a Trier. The 
Commons were with difficulty induced 
to con^nt that the number of Tners 
should never be less than thirty srC, 
and positively refused to make any 
farther concession. The bill was there- 
for^suffered to drop.* 

* The hustory of this bill is to be collected 
from the biU itself, which is among the Ar- 
chives of the Upper House, from the Journals 
of ihe two Houses during Hovemher and De- 
cember 1690, and January 1691 ; particularly 
fiom the Commons’ Journals of December 11. 
and January 13 and 25 , and the Lords’ Jour- 
nals of January 30. and 28. See also 
Debates. 
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It is certain that those who in the ] 
conference on this bill represented the | 
Commons did not exaggerate the djp- 
gers to which the government was ex- 
posed. While the constitution of the 
Court which was to try peei;& for treason 
was under discussion, a treason planned 
with rare skill by a peer was all but 
carried into execution. 

Marlborough had never ceased to 
Plot assure the Court of Saint Ger- 
mS? inains that the great crime 
boroujrii which he had committed was 
constantly present to his 
lfwTi“* thoughts, and that he lived 
only for the purpose of repent- 
ance and reparation. Not only had he 
been himself converted he had also 
converted the Pnneess Anne In 1688, 
the Churchills had, with httle difidculty, 
induced her to fly from her father’s 
palace In 1691, they, with as little 
difficulty, induced her to copy out and 
$ign a letter expressmg her deep con- 
cern for his misfortunes and her earnest 
wish to atone for her breach of duty ^ 
At the same time Marlborough held out 
hopes that it might he in his power to 
effect the restoration of his old master 
in the best possible way, Without the 
help of a single foreign soldier or sailor, 
hy the votes of the English Lords and 
Commons, and by the support of the 
Enghsh army. We are not fully in- 
formed as to all tlTfe details of his plan. 
But the outline is known to us from 
a most interesting paper WTitten hy 
James, of which one copy is in the 
Bodleian Library, and another among the 
archives of the French Foreign Office 

The jealousy with which the English 
regarded the Dutch was at this time 
intense. There had never been a 
hearty friendship between the nations. 
They were indeed near of kin tn each 
other. They spoke two dialects of one 
widespread language. Both boasted 
of their politick freedom Both were 
attached to the reformed faith. B5th 
were threatened by the same enemy, 
and could be safe only while they were 
xmited. Yet there was no cordial 
feeling between them. They would 
probably have loved each other more, 

* The letter, dated December 1. 1691, is m 
the Life of James, u, 477. 


if they had, in some respects, re- 
sembled each other less. They were 
the two great commercial nations, the 
two great m^g-ntime nations. In every 
sea their flags were found together, m 
the Baltic and in the Mediterranean, 
in the Gulf of Mexico and in the 
Straits of Malacca. Every where the 
merchant of London and the merchant 
of Amsterdam were trying to forestall 
each other and to undersell each other. 
In Europe the contest was not san- 
guinary. But too often, in barbarous 
countries, where there was no law but 
force, the competitors had met, burn- 
ing with cnpidLiy, bummg wuth ani- 
mosity, armed for battle, each sus- 
pecting the other of hostile designs, 
and each resolved to give the other na 
advantage. In such circumstances it 
is not strange that many violent and 
cruel acts should have been perpe- 
trated.^ What had been done in those 
distant regions could seldom be exactly 
knowm in Europe. Every thmg was 
exaggerated and distorted by vague 
report and by national prejudice. Here 
it was the popular behef that the Eng- 
lish were always blameless, and that 
every quarrel was to he ascribed to* 
the avarice and inhumanity of the- 
Dutch, Lamentable events which had 
taken place in the Spice Islands were* 
brought on our stage The English- 
men were all saints and heroes ; the* 
Dutchmen all fiends m human shape, 
lying, robbing, ravishing, murdering, 
torturing. The angry passions indi- 
cated by these representations had 
more than once found vent in war. 
Thrice in the lifetime of one genera- 
tion the two nations had contended, 
with equal courage and with various 
success, for the sovereignty of the 
Ocean. The tyranny of James, aifit 
had reconciled Tones to Whigs, and 
Chuichmen to Nonconformists, had 
also reconciled the Enghsh to the 
Dutch. IJhile our ancestors were look- 
i ing to the Hague for deliverance, the 
massacre of Amboyna and tbe great 
humiliation of Chatham had seemed 
j to be forgotten. But since the Eevo- 
lution the old feehng had ffevived. 
Though England and Holland were 
I now clos^y bound together by tieaty, 
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they were as far as ever from hemg 
bound together by affection. Once, 
just after the battle of Beachy Head, 
our countiymen had seemed disposed 
to be just* but a violent%eaction had 
speedily followed. Torrington, who 
deserved to be shot, became a popular 
favourite ; and the allies whom he had 
shamefully abandoned were accused of 
persecuting him without a cause. The 
partiality shown by the King to the 
companions of his youth was the fa- 
vourite theme of the sowers of sedition 
The most lucrative posts in his house- 
hold, it was said, were held by Dutch- 
men* the House of Lords was fast 
filling with Dutchmen, the finest 
manors of the Crown were given to 
Dutchmen * the army was commanded 
by Dutchmen That it would have 
been wise in William to exhibit some- 
what less obtrusively his laudable 
fondness for his native count-y, and 
to remunerate his early friends some- 
what more sparingly, is perfectly true. 
Hut it wiU not be easy to prove that, 
on any important occasion during his 
whole reign, he sacrificed the interests 
of our island to the interests of the 
United Provinces. The English, how- 
ever, were on this subject prone to fits 
of jealousy which made them qmte 
incapable of hstemng to reason. One 
of the sharpest of those fits came on in 
the autumn of 1691. The antipathy to 
the Dutch was at that time strong in 
all classes, and nowhere stronger Sian 
an the Parhament and in the army.* 

Of that antipathy Marlborough de- 
termined to avail himself for the pur- 
pose, as he assured James and James’s 
adherents, of effecting a restoration. 
The temper of both Houses was such 
that they might not improbably be 
induced by sblM management to 
present a joint address r^uesting that 

* Burnet, ii. 85 ; and Burnet ISIS. Harl. 
6584 See also a memorial signed by Holmes, 
but consisting of intelligence furnished by 
Ferguson, among the extracts fronJthe Naime 
Papers, printed by Macpherson It beai s date 
October 1691 “ The Pnnce of Orange,” sajs 

Holmes, “ is mortally hated by the English 
They see very fairly that he hath no lo\ e for 
them , ];^elther doth he confide m them, but 
all in hib Dutch . It^s not doubted but 
the Parliament will not be for foreigners to 
nde them with a caveson.” 


all foreigners might be dismissed from 
the service of their Majesties. Marl- 
borough undertook to move such an 
a(!Miess in the Lords; and there would 
have been no difficulty in finding some 
gentleman of great weight to make a 
similar mc^on in the Commons. 

If the address should be carried, 
what could Wilham do? Would he 
yield ^ Would he discard all his 
dearest, his oldest, his most trusty 
fneuds? It was hardly possible to 
believe that he would make so pain- 
ful, so humihatmg, a concession. If 
he did not yield, there would be a 
rupture between him and the Parlia- 
ment, and the Parliament would be 
hacked by the people. Even a King 
reigning by a hereditaiy title might 
w^ shrink from such a contest with 
the Estates of the Kealm. Hut to a 
King whose title rested on a resolution 
of tiie Estates of the Eealm such a 
contest must almost necessarily he 
fatal. The last hope of William would 
be in the army. The army Marl- 
borongh undertook to manage, and it 
IS highly probable that what he under- 
took ^e could have performed His 
courage, h^s abihties, his noble and 
winning manners, the splendid success 
which had attended him on every 
occasion on which he had been in 
command, had made him, in spite of 
his sordid vices, a/feivourite with his 
brethren in arms. They were proud 
of having one countryman who had 
shown that he wanted nothing but 
opportunity to vie with the ablest 
Marshal of France. The Dutch were 
even more disliked by the Enghsh 
troops than by the Enghsh nation 
geneially. Had Marlborough there- 
fore, after securing the cooperation of 
some niistinguished officers, presented 
himself a^ the critical moment to those 
regiments which he had led to victory 
m Flanders and m Ireland, had he 
ca^d on them to rally ronnd him , to 
protect the Parhament, and to drive 
out the aliens, there is strong reason 
to think that the call would have been 
obeyed. He would then have had it 
in his power to fulfil the promises 
which he had so solemnly made to his 
old master. 
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Of all the schemes ever formed for 
the restoration of James or of his 
descendants, this scheme promised the 
fairest. That national pride, t?iat 
hatred of arhitrary power, which had 
hitherto been on William’s side, would 
now be turned against hinff Hundreds 
of thousands who would have put their 
hves in jeopardy to prevent a Prench 
army from imposing a government on 
the^ Enghsh, would have felt no dis- 
position to prevent an English army 
j6rom driving out the Dutch. Even 
the Whigs could scarcely, without re- 
nouncing their old doctrines, support a 
prince who obstinately refused to com- 
ply with the general wish of his people 
signified to him by his Parhament 
The plot looked weU. An active 
canvass was made. Many members of 
the House of Commons, who did not 
at all suspect that there was any ul- 
terior design, promised to vote against 
the foreigners. Marlborough was m- 
defatigable in inflaming the discon- 
tents of the army ffis house was 
constantly fiUed with ojQdcers who 
heated each other into fury by talking 
against the Dutch. But, befoi^ the 
preparations were complete, a strange 
suspicion rose in the minds of some 
of the Jacobites That the author of 
this bold and artful scheme wished to 
pull down the existing government 
there could be lii^ile doubt. But was 
it q^uite certain what government he 
meant to set up ? hlight he not de- 
pose Wilham without restoring J ames? 
Was it not possible that a man so 
wise, so aspiring, and so wicked, might 
be meditating a double treason, such 
as would have been thought a master- 
piece of statecraft by the great Italian 
pohtieians of the fifteenth century, 
s^ch as Borgia would have envied, 
such as Maclnavel would hav^ extolled 
to the skies ? What if this consum- 
mate dissembler should cheat both the 
rival Kings ? Wliat if, when he found 
himself commander of the army and 
protector of the Parliament, he should 
proclaim Queen Anne? Was it not 
possible that the weary and harassed 
nation might gladly acquiesce in such 
a settlement? James was unpopular 
because he was a Papist influenced by 


Popish priests. William was unpopu- 
lar because he was a foreigner at- 
tached to foreign favourites. Anne 
was at once a Protestant and an 
Englishwoman. Dnder her govern- 
ment the country would be in no dan- 
ger of being overrun either by Jesuits 
or by Dutchmen. That Marlborough 
had the strongest motives for placing 
her on the throne was evident. He 
could never, in the court of her father, 
he more than a repentant cnmijjal, 
whose services were overpaid by a 
pardon. In her court the husband of 
her adored Mend would be what Pepin 
Heristal and Charles Martel had been 
to the Chilperics and Childeberts, He 
would be the chief director of the civil 
and military government. He would 
wield the whole power of England* 
He would hold the balance of Europe* 
Great kings and commonwealths woid 
hid agfinst each other for his favour, 
and exhaust their treasuries m the 
vain hope of satiating his avarice. The 
presumption was, therefore, that, if he 
had the English crown in his hands, 
he would put it on the head of the 
Pnncess. What evidence there was to 
confimn this presumption is not known: 
but it IS certain that somethmg took 
place which convinced some of the 
most devoted fnends of the exdedl 
family that he was meditating a second 
perfidy, surpassing even the feat which 
he had performed at Salisbury. They 
were a&id that i^ at that moment, 
they succeeded in getting nd of Wil- 
ham, the situation of James would be 
more hopeless than ever. So 
fiilly were they persuaded of wugvs. 
the duphcity of their accom- ^foJedby 
phce, that they not only re- 
fubed to proceed further in 
the execution of plan which die 
had formed, ,^hut disclosed his whole 
scheme to Portland. 

Wilham seems to have been alarmed 
and provoked by this intelhgence to a 
degree vSiy imusual with him. In 
general he was indulgent, nay, wilfully 
hhndfrto the baseness of the Enghsh 
statesmen whom he employed. He 
suspected, indeed he knew, th^ some 
of his servants were in correspondence 
with his competitor; and yet he did 
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not punish them, did not disgrace 
them, did not even frown on them 
He thought meanly, and he had hut 
too good reason for thinking meanly, 
of the whole of that breed of public 
men which the Eestoration had formed 
and had bequeathed to the Eevolution. 
He knew them too well to complain 
because he did not find in them 
veracity, fidehty, consistency, dismte- 
restedness. The very utmost that he 
ei^ected from them was that they 
woTiId serwe him as far as they could 
serre him without serious danger to 
themselves If he learned that, while 
sitnng in his council and enriched by 
his bounty, they were tiymg to make 
for themselves at Saint G-ermains an 
interest which might be of use to them 
in the event of a counterrevolution, he 
was more inclined to bestow on them 
the contemptuous commendation which 
was bestowed of old on the^orldly 
wisdom of the unjust steward than to 
call them to a severe account. But 
the crime of Marlborough was of a very 
different kmd His treason was not 
that of a fainthearted man desirous to 
keep a retreat open for himself in 
every event, but that of a man of 
dauntless courage, profound pohcy, 
and measureless ambition. Wilham 
was not prone to fear; but, if there 
was anything on earth that he feared, it 
was Marlborough To treat the crimi- 
nal as he deserved was indeed impos- 
sible for those by whom his designs 
had been made known to the govern- 
ment would never have consented to 
appear against him m the witness box. 
But to permit him to retain high com- 
mand in that army which he was then 
engaged in seducmg would have been 
madness. 

^Late in the evening of the ninth of 
January the Queen ha<^ a painful ex- 
planation with the Bnneess Anne. 

Early the next morning Marl- 
ofiKu borough was informed that 
borough their Majesties hadmo further 
occasion for his services, and that he 
must not presume to appear m the 
royal presence. He had been loaded 
with 5jonours, and with what he loved 
better, riches. All was at once taken 
away. 


The real history of these events was 
known to very few. Evelyn, vmoui 
who had in general excellent JJgJJSig 
scurees of information, bcHeved th^anw 
that the corruption and extor- 
tion of which Marlborough w-as 
notonously>guilty had roused the royal 
indignation The Butch ministers could 
only tell the States Greneral that six 
different stories were spread abroad by 
Marlborough’s enemies Some said 
that he had indiscreetly suffered an 
important military secret to escape 
him; some that he had^ spoken dis- 
respectfully of their Majesties; some 
that he had done ill offices between the 
Queen and the Princess ; some that he 
had been forming cabals in the army ; 
some that he had earned on an un- 
authorised correspondence with the 
Damsh government about the general 
pohtics of Europe ; and some that he 
had been traffic&g with the agents of 
the Court of Saint G-ermains.* His 
friends contradicted every one of these 
tales, and affirmed that his only crime 
was his dislike of the foreigners who 
were lording it over his countrymen, 
and that he had fallen a victim to the 
macSinations of Portland, whom he 
was known to dislike, and whom he 
had not very politely desenbed as a 
wooden fellow. The mystery, wHch 
from the first overhung the story of 
Marlborough’s disgrace, was darkened, 
after the lapse or fifty years, by the 
shameless mendacity of his widow. 
The concise narrative of James dispels 
that mystery, and mates it dear, not 
only why Marlborough was disgraced, 
but also how several of the reports 
about the cause of his disgrace origi- 
uated.t 

* Evelyn’s Diary, Jan. 21 ; Hop to States 
Genraral, 169J ; Bafien to States GenCfcal, 
Eeb |§. " 

t The words of James are these ; they were 
written m November 1G32 : — 

9^ SJes amis, ranii€e passte, avoient dessem 
de me rappeler par le Parlement. La maniSre 
§toit ooncertfie; et Milord Churchill devoit 
proposer dans le Parlement de chasser tons 
les strangers tant des conseils et del’axmto 
que du royaume Si le Pnnee d’Orange avoit 
consenti d. cette proposition, ils Vauroient 
eu entre leurs mams. S’ll I’avoit refuafie, il 
auroit fait declarer le Parlement centre Im ; 
et en m^e temps Milord Churchill devoit se 
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Thoiigli William assi^ed to the 
public no reason for eserci&ing his un- 

d^aier aveo TarmSe pour le Parlemeni^ efc 
la flotte devoit faire de mgme ; et Ton devoit 
me rappeler L*on avoit dSja coininencfi d’agir 
dans ce proiet , et on avoit gagn§ un groa parti, 
quand quelques fiddles su]ets i^sciets, croy- 
ant me servir, et s’lmaginant que ce que Mi- 
lord Churcliill faisoit n’gtoit pas pour moi, 
maas pour la Pnncesse de Danemaick, eurent 
rimprudencQ de d^couvnr le tout £i. Bentlnng, 
et dfitoum&rent ainsi le coup.” 

A translation of this most remarkable pas- 
sage, ■which at once solves many interestmg 
and perplexing pi oblems, was published eighty 
years ago by Macpherson. But, strange to 
say, it attracted no notice, and has never, as 
far as I know, been mentioned by any bio- 
grapher of Marlborough 

The nairative of James requires no confir- 
mation, but it IS stiongly confirmed by the 
Burnet MS Harl. 6584. “ Marleburrough,” 
Burnet •wrote in September 1693, “ set himself 
to decry the Kmg’s conduct and to lessen him 
in all his discourses, and to possess the Eng- 
lish with an aversion to the Dutch, "who, as 
he pretended, had a much larger share of the 
King’s favour and confidence than they,”-— 
the Enghsh, I suppose, — “had This was a 
point on which the Enghsh, who aie too apt 
to despise all othei nations, and to overvalue 
themselves, -weie easily enough inflamed So 
it grew to he the universal subject o± dis- 
course, and was the constant entertainment 
at Marlehurrough’s, where there was a con- 
stant randivous of the English ofilcers.” 
About the dismission of Marlboiough, Burnet 
■wrote at the same time • “ The J5ang said to 
myself upon it that he had very good reason 
to believe that he had made his peace •with 
King James, and was engaged in a corre- 
spondence with Prance. It is certain he ■was 
'doing all he could to set on a faction m the 
army and the nation against the Dutch.” 

It 18 cuiious to con^iare this plain tale, told 
while the facts were recent, with theshuShng 
narrative which Burnet prepared for the pub- 
lic eye many years later, when Marlborough 
was closely united to the "Whigs, and was 
rendermg great and splendid sei-vices to the 
country. Burnet, ii. 90. 

The Duchess of Marlborough, m her Vmdi- 
cation,had the effrontery to declare that she 
“ could never learn what cause the King as- 
signed for his displeasure.” She suggests that 
Toong’sforgerymay have been thecause. Now 
she must have known that "young’s forgery 
w^ nob committed tiB some montM after her 
husband’s disgrace. She was inde^ lament- 
ably deficient in memory, a faculty which is 
proverbially said to be necessary to persons of 
the class to which she belonged. Her o-wn 
volume con^victs her of falsehood She g#es 
a letter from Mary to Anne, in which Mary 
says, “ I need not repeat the cause my Lord 
Marlborough has given the Kmg to do %\hat 
he has done ” These words plainly imply 
that Anne had been apprised of the cause 
If she had not been appiised of the cause, 
would die not have said so in her aiisi^er’ 
But we have her answer , and it contains not 
a word on the subject. She was then apprised 


do-abted prerogative by dismissing his 
servant, Anne had been in- Rupture 
formed of the truth , and it had 52^®^ 
been left to her to judge whether 
an officer ■vvho had been guilty of a foul 
treason was a fit inmate of the palace. 
Threeweeks passed. Lady Marlborough, 
still retained her post and her apart- 
ments at Whitehall. Her husband 
still resided -with her ; and still the 
King and Queen gave no sign of dis- 
pleasure At length the haughty ^nd 
vindictive Countess, emboldened by 
their patience, determined to brave 
them face to face, and accompanied her 
mistress one evening to the drawing- 
room at Kensington This was too 
much even for the gentle Mary. She 
would indeed have expressed her in- 
dignation before the crowd which sur- 
rounded the card tables, had she not 
remembered that her sister was in a 
state ■^ich entitles women to peculiar 
indulgence. Nothing was said that 
night but on the following day a 
letter from the Queen was delivered to 
the Princess. Mary declared that she 
was unwilling to give pain to a sister 
whom she loved, and in whom she could 
easily pass over any ordmary fault: 
but this was a serious matter Lady 
Marlborough must be dismissed. While 
she lived at Whitehall her lord would 
live there. Was it proper that a man 
in his situation should be suffered to 
make the palace of his injured master 
his home ^ Yet so unwilling was His 
Majesty to deal severely with the worst 
offenders, that even this had been 
borne, and might have been borne 
longer, had not .^ne brought the Coun- 
tess to defytffe King and Queen in 
their own presence chamber. “It was 
unkind,” Mary wrote, “ in a sister . it 
would have been uimivil in an equal; 
and I need nc^ say that I have more to 
claim.” The Princess, in her answer, 
did not attempt to exculpate or excuse 
Marlborough, but expressed a firm con- 
viction that his wife was innocent, and 
implored the Queen not to insist on 
so heiijtrending a separation “ There 
IS no misery,” Anne wrote, “that I 

of the cause ; and is it possible to believe that 
she kepL it a secret fiom her adored Mrs, 
Freeman? 
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cannot resol\ e to suffer rather than the 
thoughts of parting from her.” 

The Princess sent for her uncle 
Boehester, and implored him to carry 
her letter to Kensmgton ai^ to be her 
advocate there. Eoehester declined the 
office of messenger, and, though he 
tried to restore harmony between his 
kinswomen, was by no means disposed 
to plead the cause of the ChurchiUs 
He had indeed long seen with extreme 
ime^iness the absolute dommion exer- 
cised over his younger mece by that 
unprincipled pair. Anne’s expostula- 
tion was sent to the Queen by a ser- 
vant. The only reply was a message 
from the Lord Chamberlam, Dorset, 
commanding Lady Marlborough to 
leave the palace Mrs Morley would 
not be separated from Mrs Preeman. 
As to Mr, Morley, aU places where he 
could have his three courses and his 
three bottles were ahke to him.t» The 
Princess and her whole family there- 
fore retired to Sion House, a villa be- 
longing to the Duke of Somerset, and 
eituated on the margin of the Thames 
In liondon she occupied Berkeley 
House, which stood in Piccadilly, on 
the site now covered by Devonshire 
House.* Her income was secured by 
Act of Parliament : but no punishment 
which it was in the power of the Crown 
to inflict on her was spared. Her guard 
of honour was taken away. The foreign 
tninisters ceased to wait upon her. 
When she went to Bath, thft Secretary 
of State wrote to request the Mayor of 
that city not to receive her with the 
ceremonial with which royal visitors 
were usually welcomed. When she 
attended divine service at’Samt James’s 
Church, she found that the rector had 
been forbidden to show her the custo- 
maiy marks of respect, to bow to her 
from his pulpit, and to se?jd a copy of 
his text to be laid on her cushion. 
Even the bellman of Piccadilly, it was 
said, perhaps falsely, was ordered not 
to chant her praises in his 'Moggrel 

* My account of these transactions I have 
been fo^eced to take from the narrative the 
Duchess of Marlboiough, a narrative which 
IS to be read with constant suspicion, ex- 
cept when? as is often the case, she relates 
some instance ot her own malignity and m- 
EOlcnce. 


verse under the windows of Berkeley 
House ^ 

That Anne was in the wrong is dear ; 
bu'^it is not equally clear that the 
King and Queen were in the right 
They should have either dissembled 
their displeasure, or openly declared 
the true reasons for it. Unfortunately, 
they let everybody see the punishment, 
and they let scarcely anybody know the 
provocation. They should have re- 
membered that, in the absence of m- 
formation about the cause of a quarrel, 
the public is naturally inclined to side 
with the weaker party, and that this 
inclination is likely to be peculiarly 
strong when a sister is, without any 
apparent reason, harshly treated by a 
sister. They should have remembered, 
too, that they were exposmg to attack 
what was unfortunately the one vulner- 
able part of Mary’s character. A cruel 
fate had put enmity between her and 
her father. Her detractors pronounced 
her utterly destitute of natural affec- 
tion; and even her eulogists, when 
they spoke of the way in which she had 
discharged the duties of the fihal rela- 
tion, w^re forced to speak m a subdued 
and apologetic tone. Nothing there- 
fore could be more unfortunate than 
that she should a second time appear 
immindfiil of the ties of consanguinity. 
She was now at open war with both 
the two persons who-^were nearest to 
her in blood. Many, who thought that 
her conduct towards her parent was 
justified by the extreme danger whidx 
had threatened her country and her 
religion, were unable to defend her 
conduct towards her sister. While 
Mary, who was really guilty in this 
matter of njthmg worse than impru- 
dence, was regarded by the world as an 
oppressor; Anne, who was as culpably 
as her sm^ faculties enabled her to 
be, assumed the interesting character 
of a meek, resigned, sufferer. In those 
pnvHe letters, indeed, to which the 

• The Duchess of Marlborough^s Vindica- 
tion ; Dartmouth’s Note on Burnet, u. 92. , 
Verses of the Night BeUman of Piccadilly and 
my Lord Nottingham’s Order thereupon, 1691. 
There is a bitter lampoon on Lady Marl- 
borough Of the same date, entitled The Uni» 
versal Health, a true TJnion to the Queen and 
Pnncess. 
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name of Morley was subscnbed, tke 
Princess expressed the sentiments of a 
fury m the style of a fishwoman, railed 
savagely at the whole Dutch n^on, 
and called her brother in law some- 
times the abortion, sometimes the 
monster, sometimes Calilnn.* But the 
nation heard nothing of her language 
and saw nothing of her deportment but 
what was decorous and submissive. 
The truth seems to have been that the 
rancorous and coarseminded Countess 
gave the tone to Her Highness’s confi- 
dential correspondence, while the grace- 
ful, serene, and politic Earl was suffered 
to prescribe the course which was to be 
tahen before the public eye. During 
a short tune the Queen was generally 
blamed. But the charm of her temper 
and manners was irresistible, and in 
a few months she regained the popu- 
larity which she had lost t 

It was a most fortunate circumstanee 
Fuller’s for JSIarlborough that, just at 
plot the very time when all London 
was talking about his disgrace, and 
trying to guess at the cause of the 
Bang’s sudden anger agamst one who 
had always seemed to be a favourite, 
an accusation of treason ^was tirought 
by William Fuller agamst many per- 
sons of high consideration, was strictly 
investigated, and was proved to be 
false and malicious. The consequence 
was that the pubhc, which rarely dis- 
criminates nicely, could not, at that 
moment, be easily brought to believe 
in the reality of any Jacobite con- 
spiracy. 

That Fuller’s plot is less celebrated 
than the Popish plot is the fault rather 
of the historians than of Fuller, who 
did all that man could do to secure an 
eminent place among villains. Every 
person well read m history mi^st have 
observed that depravity has its tempo- 
rary modes, whi^ come in* and go out 
like modes of dress and upholstery. 
It may he doubted whether, i^ our 
coxmtiy, any man ever, before the year 

* It must not be supposed that Anne was a 
reader of Shalkspeare She had, no doubt, often 
seen the ^Enchanted Idand. That miserable 
rtfaeiTMTito of the Tempest was then, a fa- 
vourite with the town, on account of the 
machinery and the decoraticns. 

t Burnet MS. Harl. 6584. 


1678, invented and related on oath a 
circumstantial history, altogether ficti- 
tious, of a treasonable plot, for the 
purpose of making himself important 
by destroying men who had given him 
no provocation. But in the year 1678 
this execrable crime became the fashion, 
and continued to be so during the 
twenty years which followed. Preachers 
designated it as our peculiar national 
sin, and prophesied that it would draw 
on us some awful national jndgjpcient. 
Legislators proposed newr punishments 
of terrible seventy for this new atrocity.* 
It was not however found necessary to 
resort to those punishments. The 
fashion changed ; and during the last 
century and a half there has perhaps 
not been a single instance of this par- 
ticTilar kind of wickedness. 

The explanation is simple Oates 
was the founder of a school. His suc- 
cess proved that no romance is too wild 
to be received with faith by understand- 
ings which fear and hatred have dis- 
ordered His slanders were monstrous : 
but they were well timed : he spoke to 
a people made credulous by their pas- 
sions; and thus, by impudent and 
cruel lying, he raised himself in a week 
from beggary and obscurity to luxury, 
renown, and power. He had once eked 
out the small tithes of a miserable 
vicarage by stealing the pigs and fowls 
of his parishioners j He was now 
lodged in a palace . he was followed by 
admiring cjpowds : he had at his mercy 
the estates and lives of Howards and 
Herberts A crowd of imitators in- 
stantly appeared. It seemed that 
much more might he got, and that 
much less w^^ risked, by testifying to 
an imagmary conspiracy than by rob- 
bing on the highway or clipping the 
coin Accordingly the Bedloes, Daijger- 
fields, Du^dales,** Turberviles, nuide 
haste to transfer their industry to an 
employment at once more profitable 
and less perilous than any to which 
they were accustomed. Till the dis- 
solution of the Oxford Farhament, 
Po]^ish plots were the chief manu- 

» Tbe history of an abortive attempt to 
legislate on this subject vtoU be foMnd in tbo 
Commons’ Journals of 169|. 

t BTortb’s Examen. 
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faeture. Then, dunng seven years, might belong, he was abhorred and 
Whig plots were the only plots which shunned. 

paid. After the Eevolntion, Jacobite Just at this time, when he was in 
plots came in * but the pubhc had be- thS frame of mind in which men are 
come cantions ; and, thon/gh the new open to the worst temptations, he fell 
false witnesses were in no respect less in with the worst of tempters, in tmth, 
artful than their predecessors, they with the Dml in human shape. Oates 
found much less encouragement. The had obtamed his hberty, his pardon, and 
history of the first great check given to a pension which made him a much richer 
the practices of this abandoned race of man than nineteen twentieths of the 
men weUdeserves to be circumstantially members of that profession of which he 
related. ^ was the disgrace But he was still un- 

5i 1689,^ and in the beginning of satisfied. He complained that he bad 
1690, Wilham Buher had rendered to now less than three hundred a year. In 
the government service such as the the golden days of the Plot he had been 
best governments sometimes require, allowed three times as much, had been 
and such as none hut the worst men sumptuously lodged m the palace, had 
ever perform His useful treacheiy had dined on plate, and had been clothed 
been rewarded by his employers, as in silk. He clamoured for an increase 
was meet, with money and with con- of his stipend. Nay, he was even im- 
tempt Their hherahty enabled bim pudent enough to aspire to ecclesias- 
to live during some months like a fine tical preferment, and thought it hard 
gentleman. He called himselfi^a Co- that, while so many mitres were dis- 
lonel, hired servants, clothed them in tnbuted, be could not get a deanery, u 
gorgeous hveries, bought fine horses, prebend, or even a rectory. He missed 
lodged m Pah Mall, and showed his no opportunity of urging his pretensions, 
brazen forehead, overtopped by a wig He haunted the pubhc offices and the 
worth fifty guineas, in the antechambers lobbies of the Houses of Parliament, 
of the palace and m the stage box at He might be seen and beard every day^, 
the theatre. He even gave himself the hurrying, as fast as his uneven legs 
airs of a favourite of royalty, and, as if would car^ him, between Charing 
he thought that William could not hve Gross and Westminster Hall, puffing 
without him, followed His Majesty with haste and self importance, chat- 
first to Ireland, and then to the Con- tering about what he had done for the 
gress of Princes at the Ha^e. The good cause, and revijing, in the style 
vagabond afterwards boasted that, at of the boatmen on the river, aU the 
the Hague, he appeared with a retinue statesmen and divines whom he sus- 
fit for an ambassador, that he gave ten pected of doing him lU offices at 
guineas a week for an apartment, and Court, and keeping him haefe from a 
that the worst waistcoat which he bishopric. When he found that there- 
condescended to wear was of silver was no hope for him in the Established 
stuff at forty shillings tHe yard Such Church, he turned to the Baptists. 
profusion, of course, brought him to They, at first, received him very coldly ; 
poverty. Soon after his return to hut he gave such touching accounts of 
Er^gland he took refuge from the baihffs the wcmderful work of grace which had 
in Axe Yard, a pl^e lyiqg within the been wrought in bis soul, and vow^d 
verge of Whitehall His fortunes were so solemnly before Jehovah and the 
desperate ; he owed great sums : ou holy angels, to he thenceforth a bum- 
the government he had no claim : his ing^ and shining light, that it wa& 
past services had been oveipaid* no difficult for simple and weU meaning 
future service was to be expected from people to think bun altogether insincere, 
him: having appeared in the witness He mourned, he saicL lie a turtle On 
box as evidence for the Crown, he could one Lord’s day he ■mought he should 
no longer he of any use as a spy on have <^ed of gnef at being shut out 
the Jacobites ; and by all men of virtue from fellowship with the saints. ^He 
and honour, to whatever party they was at length admitted to communion: 
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"but, before he had been a year among heart, the ready tongue, and the un- 
Hs new fhends, they discovered his abashed front, which are the first qua- 
true character, and solemnly east him hfieations for the office of a false 
out as a hypocrite. Thencefortlf* he accuser. A friendship, if that word 
became the mortal enemy of the leading may be so flised, sprang up between the 
Baptists, and persecuted them with the pair. Oates opened his house and even 
same treachery, the sam* mendacity, his purse to Fuller. The veteran sinner, 
the same effirontery, the same black both directly and through the agency 
malice, which had, many years before, of his dependents, intimated to the 
wrought the destruction of more cele- novice that nothmg made a man so 
brated victims Those who had lately important as the discovering of a plot, 
been edified by his account of his and that these were times when a y^ung 
blessed experiences stood aghast to fellow who would stick atmothing and 
hear him crying out that he would be fear nobody might do wonders The 
revenged, that revenge was God’s own Eevolution, — such was the language 
sweet morsel, that the wretches who constantly held by Titus and his para- 
had excommunicated him should be sites, — ^had produced little good. The 
rumed, that they should be forced to brisk boys of Shaftesbury had not been 
fly their country, that they should recompensed according to their merits, 
be stripped to the last shilling. His Even the Doctor, — such was the ingra- 
designs were at length frustrated by titude of men, — ^was looked on coldly 
a righteous decree of the Court of at the new Court Tory rogues sate 
Chancery, a decree which would have at tl^ council board, and were ad- 
left a deep stain on the character of an mitted to the royal closet. It would 
ordinary man, but which makes no be a noble feat to bring their necks to 
perceptible addition to the infamy of the block. Above all, it would be de- 
Titus Oates.* Through all changes, lightful to see Nottingham’s long solemn 
however, he was surrounded by a small face on Tower Hill. For the hatred 
knot of hotheaded and foulmouthed with which these bad men regarded 
agitators, who, abhorred tmd despised Nottingham had no bounds, and was 
by every respectable Whig, yet called probably excited less by his political 
themselves Whigs, and thought them- opinions, in which there was doubtless 
selves injured because they were not much to condemn, than by his moral 
rewarded for scumhty and slander character, m which the closest scrutiny 
with the best pla( 5 es under the Crown will detect httle that is not deserving 

In 1691, Titus, lu order to be near of approbation. Oates, with the autho- 
the focal point of pohtical intrigue and rity which experience and success en- 
faction, had taken a house within the title a preceptor to assume, read his 
preemct of Whitehall. To tliis house pupil a lecture on the art of hearingfalse 
Fuller, who lived hard by, found ad- witness “You ought,” he said, with 
mission The evil work, which had many oaths and curses, “ to have made 
been begun in him, when he was still more, much m5re, out of what you heard 
a child, by the memoirs of Dangerfleld, and saw at Saint Germains. Never 
was now completed by the conversation was there a finer foundation for a plot, 
.of Oates The Salamanca Doctor was, But you are a fool : ;j-'ou are a coxcosab * 
^ a witness, no longer formidable ; but I could beaVyoii : I would not have 
lie was impelled, partly by fhe savage done so. I used to go to Charles and 
malignity which he felt towards all tell him his own. I called Lauderdale 
whom he considered as his eneipies, names to his face. I made King, Mi- 
.and partly by mere monkeylike rest- nisters, lords, Commons, afraid of me. 
lessness and love of mischief, to do, But you young men have no spirit.” 
through the instrumentality of others, FuU^ was greatly edified by these ex- 
what he could no longer do in person hortations. It was, however, hinted to 
In Fuller he had found the corrupt him by some of his associate^that, if 

» North's Eiamen; Warf’s London Spy; meanttotaieup thetrade of 
€xo6l)y’s Engli^ Baptists, -vol, ui. chap. 2. * mg awayjives, he would do well not to 
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sho-w himself so often at coffeehouses 
in the company of Titus. “ The Doc- 
tor/’ said one of the gang, “is an 
excellent person, and has done great 
things in his time, hut many people 
are prejudiced against him ; and, if you 
are really going to discover a plot, the 
less you are seen with him the better ” 
Fuller accordingly ceased to appear in 
Oates’s tram at public places, but still 
continued to receive his great master’s 
instructions in private. 

To do Fuller justice, he seems not to 
have taken up the trade of a false wit- 
ness till he could no longer support 
himself by begging or swindling. He 
lived for a time on the chanty of the 
Queen He then levied contributions 
by pretending to be one of the noble 
family of Sidney He wheedled Til- 
lotson out of some money, and requited 
the good Ajpchbishop’s kindness bypass- 
ing himself off as His Grace’s faVbunte 
nephew. But in the autumn of 1691 
all these shifts were exhausted. After 
lying in &e\eral spungmg houses, FuUer 
was at length lodged in the King’s 
Bench prison, and he now thought it 
time to announce that he had discovered 
a plot ^ 

He addressed himself first to Tillot- 
son and Portland : but both Tillotson 
and Portland soon perceived that he 
was lying What he said was, however, 
reported to the King, who, as might 
have been expected, treated the informa- 
tion and the informer with cold con- 
tempt. All that remained was to try 
whether a flame could be raised in the 
Parhament. 

Soon after the Houses met. Fuller 
petitioned the Commons to hear what 
he had to say, and promised to make 
wonderful disclosures He was brought 
froln his prison to the bar of the House , 
and he there repeated a Jbng romance 
James, he said, had delegated the regal 
authority to six commissioners, of whom 
Halifax V as first. More than ^ty lords 
and gentlemen had signed an address 
to the French Kmg, imploring him to 
make a great effort for the restol^tion 
of the House of Stuart Fuller declared 
that hc» had seen this address, and re- 

* The history of this part of Puller’s Life I 
have taken from his own naxrativ<^i> 


counted many of the names appended 
to it Some members made severe re- 
ma^jjjcs on the improbability of the story 
and on the character of the witness. 
He is, it was said, one of the greatest 
rogues on t]^e face of the earth ; and 
he tells such things as could scarcely 
be credited if they were told by an 
angel from heaven. Fuller audaciously 
pledged himself to bring proofs which 
would satisfy the most incredulous. He 
was, he averred, in communication with 
some agents of James. Those persons 
were ready to make reparation to their 
country. Their testimony would be de- 
cisive ; for they were in possession of 
documentaiy evidence which would con- 
found the guilty. They held back only 
because they saw some of the traitors 
high in office and near the royal person, 
and were afraid of incurring the enmity 
of men so powerful and so wicked. 

I Fuller ended by asking for a sum of 
j money, and by assuring the Commons 
that he would lay it out to good ac- 
count.* Had his impudent request 
been granted, he would probably have 
paid his debts, obtained his liberty, and 
absconded but the House very wisely 
insisted on<* seeing bis witnesses first. 
He then began to shuffie. The gentle- 
men were on the Continent, and could 
not come over without passports. Pass- 
ports were dehvered to him* but he 
complained that thej'were insufficient 
At length the Commons, fully deter- 
mined to get at the truth, presented an 
address requesting the King to send 
Fuller a blank safe conduct m the 
largest terms f The safe conduct was 
sent. Six weeks passed, and nothing 
was heard of the wutn esses The fnends 
of the lords and gentlemen who had 
been accused represented strongly that 
the Hduse ought not to separate for tbe 
summer without coming to some de- 
cision on charges so grave. Fuller was 
ordered to attend. He pleaded sick- 
ne^, and asserted, not for the first time, 
that the Jacobites bad poisoned him. 
But all his plans were confounded by 
the laudable promptitude and vigour 

* Commons* Journals, Dec. 2. and 9. 1691; 
Grey’s Debates. 

•f Commons* Journals, Jan. 4. 169^ ; Grey*» 
Debates. 
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witli which the Commons acted. A 
Committee was sent to his bedside, 
with orders to ascertain whether ^he 
really had any witnesses, and where 
those witnesses resided. The members 
who were deputed for this pppose went 
to the King’s Bench prison, and found 
him snffenng under a disorder, pro- 
duced, m all probabihty, by some emetic 
which he had swallowed for the purpose 
of deceiving them. In answer to their 
questions he said that two of his wit- 
nesses, Delaval and Hayes, were m 
England, and were lodged at the house 
of a Boman Catholic apothecary in 
Holborn. The Commons, as soon as 
the Committee had reported, sent some 
members to the house which he had 
indicated. That house and all the 
neighbouring houses were searched. 
Delaval and Hayes were not to be 
found, nor had anybody m the vicinity 
ever seen such men or heard of them. 
The House, therefore, on the last day 
of the session, just before Black Bod 
knocked at the door, unanimously re- 
solved that Wilham Fuller was a cheat 
iind a false accuser; that he had in- 
sulted the G-ovemment and thai Par- 
liament ; that he had eelumniated 
honourable men ; and that an address 
should be carried up to the throne, re- 
questing that he might be prosecuted 
for his villany * He was consequently 
tried, convicted, dhd sentenced to fine, 
imprisonment, and the pillory. The 
exposure, more terrible than death to 
a mind not lost to all sense of shame, 
he underwent with a hardihood woithy 
of his two favourite models, Dangerfield 
and Oates He had the impudence to 
persist, year after year, in afi&rming 
that he had fallen a victim to the ma- 
ohinations of the late King, who had 
sj^nt SIX thousand pounds in ofder to 
imn him. Delaval and Hayes — so this 
fable ran — had been instructed by James 
in person They had, in obedience to 
his orders, induced Fuller to pledg Ais 
word for their appearance, and had then 
absented themselves, and left him ex- 
posed to the resentment of the House 
of Commons.t The story had the re- 
• 

« CtoiTunona* Jotmuils, Peb. 22, 23, and 24. 
169i. 

t Fuller’s Original Letters of the late King 


eeption which it deserved ; and Fuller 
sank into an obscurity from which he 
twice or thrice, at long intervals, again 
emerged for a moment into infamy. 

On the twenty-fourth of February 
1692, about an hour after the 
Commons had voted Fuller an 
impostor, they were summoned for^aacel? 
to the ciiamber of the Lords 
The King thanked the Houses Judges 
for their loyalty and liberahly, 
informed them that he must soor^seb 
out for the Continent, aiid*commanded 
them to adjourn themselves. He gave 
his assent on that day to many bills, 
public and private but when the title 
of one biU, which had passed the 
Lower House without a single division 
and the Upper House without a single 
protest, had been read by the Clerk of 
the Crown, the Clerk of the Parha- 
ments answered, according to the an- 
cient ^orm, that the Bang and the 
Queen would consider of the matter. 
Those words had very rarely been 
pronounced before the accession of 
William. They have been pronounced 
only once since his death. But by 
him the power of putting a Veto on 
laws which had been passed by the 
Estates of the Bealm was used on 
several important occasions. His de- 
tractors truly asserted that he rej’ected 
a greater number of important bills 
than dll the Kings of the House of 
Stuart put together, and most absurdly 
inferred that the sense of the Estates 
of the Bedim was much less respected 
by him than by his uncles and his 
giandfather A judicious student of 
history will h»ve no difficulty in dis- 
covering whyWilham repeatedly ex- 
ercised a prerogative to which his pre- 
decessors very seldom had recourse, 
and which his succ«sors have suffered 
to fall into ulfer desuetude. 

His predecessors passed laws easily 
because they broke laws easily. Charles 
the First gave his assent to the Petition 
of Bight, and immediately violated eveiy 
clause of that great statute Charles 
the Sfecond gave his assent to an Act 
which provided that a Parliament 
should be held at least once ifi three 

James and others to his greatest Friends in 
England. ^ 
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years : but when he died the country 
had been near four years without a 
Parliament The laws which abolished 
the Court of High Comm^sion, the 
laws which instituted the Sacramental 
Test, were passed without the smallest 
difficulty: but they did not prevent 
James the Second from reestablishing 
the Court of High Commission, and 
from filling the Privy Council, the 
public offices, the courts of justice, and 
the aunicipal corporations with persons 
who had never taken the Test. Nothing 
could be more natural than that a King 
should not think it worth while to re- 
fuse his assent to a statute with which 
he could dispense whenever he thought 
fit 

The situation of William was very 
different. He could not, like those 
who had ruled before him, pass an Act 
in the spring and violate it in the 
summer. He had, by assenting 3 the 
Bih of Rights, solemnly renounced the 
dispensing power; and he was re- 
strained, by prudence as well as by 
conscience and honour, from breaking 
the compact under which he held his 
crown. A law might be personally 
offensive to him : it imght appear to 
him to be permcious to his people: 
but, as soon as he had passed it, it was, 
in his eyes, a sacred thing. He had 
therefore a motive, which preceding 
Kings had not, for pausing before he 
passed such a law. Thej^ gave their 
word readily, because they had no 
scruple about braking it. He gave 
his word slowly, because he never failed 
to keep it. 

But his situation, thoijgh it differed 
widdy from that of the princes of the 
House of Stuart, was not precisely that 
of the princes of the House of Bruns- 
wick. A prince pf the House of Bruns- 
wick is guided, as to the^se of every 
royal prerogative, hy the advice of a 
respousible minisfry ; and this ministry 
must be taken from the pai;ty which 
predominates in the two Houses, or, at 
least, in the Lower House. It is haidly 
possible to conceive circumstances in 
which a Sovereign so situated can re- 
fuse to assent to a biU which has been 
approved by both branches of the legis- 
lature Such a refusal woul^ neces- 


sanly imply one of two things, that the 
Sovereign acted in opposition to the 
adv^^e of the minisfry, or that the 
ministry was at issue, on a question of 
vital importance, with a majority both 
of the Commons and of the Lords. On 
either supposition the country would 
he in a most cntical state, in a state 
which, if long continued, must end in 
a revolution. But m the earher part 
of the reign of William there was no 
ministry. The heads of the executive 
departments had not been appointed 
exclusively from either party. Some 
were zealous Whigs, others zealous 
Tories The most enlightened states- 
men did not hold it to be unconstitu- 
tional that the King should exercise 
his highest prerogatives on the most 
important occasions without any other 
gmdance than that of his own judg- 
ment. His refusal, therefore, to assent 
to a bill which had passed both Houses 
mdicated, not, as a similar refusal 
would now indicate, that the whole 
machinery of government was m a state 
of fearful disorder, but merely that 
there was a difference of opimon be- 
tween him and the two other branches 
of the legislature as to the expediency 
of a particular law Such a difference 
of opmion might exist, and, as we shall 
hereafter see, actually did exists at a 
tune when he was, not merely on 
friendly, hut on most Affectionate terms 
with the Estates of the Realm. 

The circumstances under which he 
used his Veto for the first time have 
never yet been correctly stated. A 
well meant but unskilful attempt had 
been made to complete a reform which 
the Bill of Rights had left imperfect. 
That great law had deprived the Crown 
of the power of arbitrarily removing 
the Judges, but had not made them 
entirely irwiependent They were re- 
munerated partly hy fees and partly 
by salaries. Over tie fees the King 
ha(I*hio control: but the salaries he 
had full power to reduce or to with- 
hold. That William had ever abused 
this power was not pretended : hut it 
was undoubtedly a power which no 
prince onght to possess ; and this was 
th^ sense of hoth Houses. A bill was 
therefore brought in by which a salary 
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of a tliousand a year -was strictly se- 
cured to each of the twelve Judges. 
Thus far all was well. But unfortu- 
nately the salaries were made a charge 
on the hereditary revenue. No such 
proposition would now h^ entertained 
hy the House of Commons, without 
the royal consent previously signified 
hy a Pnvy Councillor. But this whole- 
some rule had not then been established , 
and William could defend the proprie- 
tary rights of the Crown only by 
putting his negative on the bill. At 
the time there was, as far as can now 
be ascertamed, no outcry Even the 
Jacobite libellers were almost silent 
It was not till the provisions of the 
biU had been forgotten, and till nothing 
but its title was remembered, that 
William was accused of having been 
influenced by a wish to keep the Judges 
in a state of dependence * 

* Burnet (u. S6 ). Burnet hod evidently 
foi gotten what the hill contained. EaJph 
knew nothing about it but what he had 
learned from Burnet. I have scarcely seen 
any allusion to the subject in any of the nu- 
meious Jacobite lampoons of that day. But 
there is a remarkable passage m a pamphlet 
which appeared towards the close of "William’s 
reign, and which is entitled Tije Art of Go- 
vermng by Parties, The writer says, ** We 
still w ant an Act to ascertain some fund for 
the salones of the judges , and there was a 
bill, since the Revolution, past both Houses 
of Parliament to this pu^^ose , but whether 
it was for being anv way defective or other- 
wise that His MajesP/ refused to assent to it, 
I cannot remember But I know the reason 
satisfied me at that time And I make no 
doubt but he’ll consent to any good bill of this 
nature whenever ’tis offered ” These words 
convinced me that the bill was open to some 
grave objection which did not appear in the 
title, and which no historian had noticed. I 
found among the archives of the House of 
Lords the original parchment, endorsed with 
the words, “ Le Roy et La Royne s’aviseront 
and it was clear at the first glance what the 
obiection was. 

#,There is a hiatus in that part of Narcissus 
Luttrell’s Diaiy which relates to tfus matter. 
“ The Kang,” he wiote, “ passed ten public 
bills and thirty-four private ones, and rejected 
that of the ” 

As to the present practice of the Hou* of 
Commons in such cabes, see Hatseir«i valuable 
work, 11 . 356 I quote the edition of 1818. 
HatseU saj s that many bills which aftect the 
interest of the Crown may be brought in 
without any signification of the rojal con- 
sent, and that it is enough if the consent be 
signified on the second reading, or e\en later ; 
but that, in a proceeding w hich affects the 
hereditary levenue, the consent must be sigifi- 
fied in the earliest stage. 


The Houses broke up , and the 
prepared to set out for the Con- Mm«- 
tinent. Before his departure chaSU^in 
he made syne changes in his England 
household and m several departments 
of the government , changes, however, 
which did not indicate a very decided 
preference for either of the great 
political parties. Rochester was sworn 
of the Council. It is probable that he 
had earned this mark of royal favour 
by taking the Queen’s si<ie in th^ un- 
happy dispute between her and her 
sister. Pembroke took charge of the 
Privy Seal, and was succeeded at the 
Board of Admiralty by Charles Lord 
Cornwallis, a moderate Tory: Lowther 
accepted a seat at the same board, and 
was succeeded at the Treasury by Sir 
Edward Seymour Many Tory country 
gentlemen, who had looked on Seymour 
as t^ir leader in the war agamst 
placemen and Dutchmen, were moved 
to indignation by learmng that he had 
become a courtier. They remembered 
that he had voted for a Regency, that 
he had taken the oaths with no good 
grace, and that he had spoken with 
Httle respect of the Sovereign whom he 
was now ready to serve for the sake of 
emoluments hardly worthy of the 
acceptance of a man of his wealth and 
parliamentary interest It was strange 
that the haughtiest of human beings 
should be the meanest, that one who 
seemed to ueverence nothing on earth 
but himself should abase himself for 
the sake of quarter day. About such 
reflections he troubled him&elf very 
little. He found, however, that there 
was one disagreeable circumstance 
connected with his new office. At the 
Board of Treasury he must sit below 
the Chancellor of the Eveheqner. Jhe 
First Lord, Godol;^n, was a peer of 
the realm , and his right to precedence, 
according to the rules of the heralds, 
could not he questioned. But every 
body knejr who was the first of English 
commoners. What was Richard Hamp- 
den that he should take place of a 
Seynfour, of the head of the Seymours? 
With much difficulty, the dispute was 
compromised- Many concessions were 
made to Sir Edward’s punctilious 
pride. 3e was sworn of the Councih 
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He ws appointed one of the Cahmet. 
'The King took him by the hand and 
presented him to the Queen “ I bnng 
,you,” said Wilham, “ a g|ntlemaii who 
will in my absence be a valuable 
friend,” In this way Sir Edward was 
so much soothed and flattered that he 
<jeased to insist on his right to thrust 
himself between the Eirst Lord and 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 

In the same Commission of Treasuiy 
iDjwhich the name of Seymom* appeared 
appeared hlso the name of a much 
younger politician, who had, durmg 
‘the late session, raised himself to high 
distinction m the House of Commons, 
Charles Montague. This appointment 
gave great satisfaction to the Whigs, 
in whose esteem Montague now stood 
higher than their veteran chiefs Sa- 
•cheverell and Powle, and was indeed 
second to Somers alone. 

Sidney dehvered up the sealt^which 
he had held during more than a year, 
and was appointed Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland. Some months elapsed before 
the place which he had quitted was 
fiUea up ; and during this interval the 
whole business which had ordinarily 
been divided between two Secretaries of 
State was transacted by Nottmgham.* 

While these arrangements were in 
•Biinute. progress, events had taken 
place m a distant part of the 
Scotland- island, which were not, till 
after the lapse of many naonths, j^own 
in the best informed circles of London, 
but which gradually obtained a fearful 
notoriety, and which, after the lapse of 
more than a hundred and sixty years, 
are never mentioned without horror. 

Soon after the Estates of Scotland 
had separated in the autumn of 1690, 
a change was made in the administra- 
ticn of that kingdom. Wilham was 
not satisfied with the ^ay in which 
he had been represented in the Parlia- 
ment House. He thought that the 
rabbled curates had beenhard^treated 
He had very reluctantly sunered the 
law which abolished patronage to be 

* The history of these mmisfcenal arrange- 
menfcs I have taken chiefly from the London 
Gazette March 3 and March 7. 169^, and 
froinlTaxcissusLiittrell’s Diaiy forthatmonth 
Two or three slight touches are from contem- 
porary pamphlets. 
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touched with his sceptre. But what 
especially displeased him was that tbc 
Acts which established a new ecclesi- 
astical pobty had not been accompa- 
nied by an Act grantmg liberty of con- 
science to,|those who were attached to 
the old ecclesiastical polity. He had 
directed his Commissioner Melville to 
obtam for the Episcojpalians of Scot- 
land an indulgence similar to that 
which Dissenters enjoyed m England.* 
But the Presbytenan preachers were 
loud and vehement against lenity to 
Amalekites. Melville, with useful 
talents, and perhaps with fair inten- 
tions, had neither large views nor an 
mtrepid spirit He shrank from utter- 
ing a word so hateful to the theological 
demagogues of his countiy as Tolera- 
tion. By obsequiously humouring their 
prejudices he quelled the clamour which 
was rising at Edinburgh , but the 
effect of his timid caution was that a 
far more formidable clamour soon rose 
m the south of the island against the 
bigotry of the schismatics who domi- 
neered in the north, and against ^e 
pusillanimity of the government which 
had not dared to withstand that bigotry. 
On thLq sflbject the High Churchman 
and the Low Churchman were of one 
mind, or rather the Low Churchman 
was the more angry of the two. A 
man Lke South, wh(^ had du^g many 
years been predicting that, if ever the 
Puntans ceased to be oppressed, they 
would become oppressors, was at heart 
not ill pleased to see his prophecy 
• fiilfill ed. But m a man like Burnet, 
the great object of whose life had been 
to mitigate the animosity which the 
ministers of the Anghcan Church felt 
towards the Presbyterians, the in- 
toleraint conduct of the Presbyterians 
could awaken no feeling but indigna- 
tion, shaClne, and grief. There was, 
therefore, at the English Court nobody 
to ^eak a good word for Melville. It 
Wes' impossible that in such circum- 
stances he should remain at the head 
of the Scottish administration. He 
was, however, gently let down 
lus high posilion. He continued dunng 
more than a year to be Secretary of 

» "Willaam to Melville, May 22. 1690. 
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State : but another Secretary was 
appointed, who was to reside near tbe 
King, and to have the chief directbn 
of affairs The new Prime Miniver 
for Scotland was the able, eloquent, 
and accomplished Sir John Palr^ple. 
His father, the Lord Presiaent of the 
Court of Session, had lately been 
raised to the peerage by the title of 
Viscount Stair , and Sir John Dalrymple 
was consequently, according to the 
ancient usage of Scotland, designated 
as the Master of Stair In a few months 
Melville resigned his secretaryship, and 
accepted an office of some dignity and 
emolument, but of no pohtiei import- 
ance.* 

The Lowlands of Scotland were, 
state of tbe year which followed 

the High- the parhamentary session of 

land* ^ 

ever been within the memory of man * 
but the state of the Highlands caused 
much anxiety to the government. The 
civil war in that wild region, after it 
had ceased to flame, had continued 
during some time to smoulder. At 
length, early in the year 1691, the 
rebel chiefs informed the Court o^Saint 
Germains that, pressed as they were on 
every side, they could hold out no 
longer without succour from Prance 
James had sent them a small quantity 
of meal, brandy, and tobacco, and had 
firanHy told thefli that he could do 
nothing more. Money was so scarce 
among them that six hundred poimds 
sterling would have been a most ac- 
ceptable addition to them funds but 
even such a sum he was unable to spare. 
He could scarcely, in such circum- 
stauces, expect them to defend Ms 
cause against a government which had 
a regular army and a large revenue 
He therefore informed them that he 
should not take it ill of them if thay 
made their peace with the new dynasty, 

♦ See tte preface to the Lcven and M^nlle 
Papera. I have given what I believe to™ a 
tme explanation of Bumof s hostility to Mel- 
ville. Melville’s descendant, who ha*! deserved 
well of all students of history by the diligence 
and fidelity with which he h^ perform^ his 
editorial duties, thmlcs that Burnet’s 3 iidg- 
ment was blinded by zeal for Pr^acy and 
liatred of Presbyterianism. This accusation 
will snrpnse and amuse English High Churqh- 
snen. 


provided always that they were pre- 
pared to nse in insurrection as soon as 
he should call on them to do so ’'* 
Meanwhile it had been determined 
at Kensingifln, in spite of the opposi- 
tion of the Master of Stair, to try the 
plan which Tarbet had recommended 
two years before, and wMch, if it had 
been tried when he recommended it, 
would probably have prevented much 
bloodshed and confusion. It was re- 
solved that twelve or fifteen thousand 
pounds should be laid out*in quieting 
the Highlands. This was a mass of 
treasure which to an inhabitant of Ap- 
pin or Lochaber seemed almost fabu- 
lous, and which indeed bore a greater 
proportion to the income of Keppoeh or 
Glengarry than fifteen hundred thou- 
sand pounds bore to the income of Lord 
Bedford or Lord Devonshire. The sum 
was ample , but the King was not for- 
tunat*^n the choice of an agent.f 
John Earl of Breadalbane, the head 
of a younger branch of the Breadii- 
great house of Campbell, ranked 
high among the petty princes Se^tiate. 
of the mountains. He could 3Sei^® 
bring seventeen hundred clay- 
mores into the field; and, ten years 
before the Eevolution, he had actually 
marched into the Lowlands with this 
great force for the purpose of support- 
ing the prelatical tyranny | In those 
days he had affected zeal for monarchy 
and episcopacy : but in truth he cared 
for no government and no rehgion. He 
seems to have umted two different sets 
of vices, the growth of two different 
regions, and of two different stages in 
the progress of society. In his castle 
among the hills he had learned the 
barbarian pnde and ferocity of a High- 
land cMef In the Council Chamber at 
Edinburgh he had contracted the deep 
taint of treachery and corruption After 
the Eevolution he had, hke too many 
of Ms fellow nobles, joined and be- 
trayed every party in turn, had sworn 
fealty tef William and Mary, and had 
plotted against them. To trace all the 
tumSf and doubhngs of his course, dur- 

♦ Life of James, li 468, 469. * 

t Burnet, ii 88 , Master of Stair to Biead- 
albane, Dec. 2. 1691* 
t Dumejjj i. 418. 
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ing the year 1689 and the earlier part 
of 1690, would he wearisome * That 
course heeame somewhat less tortuous 
when the battle of the Boyne had cowed 
the spirit of the Jaeohites. It now 
seemed probable that the Earl would 
be a loyal subject of their Majesties, 
till some great disaster should befall 
them. Nobody who knew him could 
trust him • but few Scottish statesmen 
could then be trusted, and yet Scottish 
statesmen must be employed. His 
position anH connections marked him 
out as a man who might, if he would, 
do much towards the work of quietmg 
the Highlands , and his interest seemed 
to be a guarantee for his zeal He had, 
as he declared with every appearance 
of truth, strong personal reasons for 
wishing to see tranquillity restored. 
His domains were so situated that, 
while the civil war lasted, his vassals 
could not tend their herds or so F their 
oats in peace. His lands were daily 
ravaged * his cattle were daily driven 
away : one of his houses had been 
burned down It was probable, there- 
fore, that he would do his best to put 
an end to hostihties f 

He was accordingly commissioned to 
treat with the Jacobite chiefs, and was 
entrusted with the money which was 
to be distributed among them. He in- 
vited them to a conference at his resi- 
dence in Glenorchy. They came ■ but 
the treaty went on very sjpwly. Every 
head of a tnbe asked for a larger share 
of the English gold than was to be ob- 
tained Breadalbane was suspected of 
intending to cheat both the King and 
the dans. The dispute between the 
rebels and the government was com- 
phcated with another dispute still more 
embarrassing. The Camerons and 
MJcdonalds were'veahy at war, not 
with William, hut with^Mae Callum 
More ; and no arrangement to which 
Mae Callum More was not a party 
could really produce tranqu^ty. A 
grave question therefore arose, whether 
file money entrusted to Breadalbane 

n 

* Crawford to Mdville, July 23. 1689 ; The 
Master of Stair to MelviUe, Aug. 16 1689 ; 
Cardrosg*to Melville, Sept. 9. 1G89 ; Balcar- 
raa’s Memoirs : Annandale’s Confession, Aug. 
14. 1690. 

t Breadalbane to Melville, Sept.-^T. 1690. 


should he paid directly to the discon- 
tented chnSfe, or should be employed to 
so^fy the claims which Argyle had 
upon them. The shrewdness of Xioehiel 
and the arrogant pretensions of Glen- 
garry cont:5^uted to protract the dis- 
cussions But no Celtic potentate was 
so impracticable as Macdonald of Glen- 
coe, known among the mountains by 
the hereditary appellation of Mac Jan.^ 

Mae Ian dwelt in the mouth of a 
ravine situated n ot far from th e Glencoe 
southern shore of Loehleven, an arm of 
t^'e sea which deeply indents the west- 
ern coast of Scotland, and separates 
Argyleshire from Invemessshire Near 
his house were two or three small ham- 
lets inhabited by his tnbe. The whole 
population which he governed was not 
supposed to exceed two hundred souls. 
In the neighbourhood of the httle 
cluster of villages was some copsewood 
and some pasture land : bnt a httle fur- 
ther up the defile no sign of population 
or of fruitfulness was to be seen. In 
the Gaelic tongue, Glencoe signifi.es the 
Glen of Weepmg: and m truth that 
pass is the most dreary and melancholy 
of allnthe Scottish passes, the very Val- 
ley of the' Shadow of Death. Mists 
and storms brood over it through the 
greater part of the finest summer ; and 
even on those rare days when the snn 
is bright^ and when there is no cloud 
m the sky, the impr^sion made by the 
landscape is sad and awful. The path 
lies along a stream which issues from 
the most suUen and gloomy of mountain 
pools. Huge precipices of naked stone 
frown on both sides. Even in July the 
streaks of snow may often be discerned 
m the rifts near the summits. All 
down the sides of the crags heaps of 
rum mark the headlong paths of the 
torrenfe. Mile after mile the travellar 
looks m vain for the smoke of one hut, 
or for one human form wrapped m a 
plaid, and listens in vain for the bark 
of ct shepherd’s dog, or the bleat of a 
lamb. Mile after niile the only sound 
that indicates hfe is the faint cry of a 
bird of prey from some stormbeaten 

* The, Master of Stair to Hamilton, Aug. 
U 1691 ; Hill to Melville, June 26. 1691 ; 
The Master of Stair to Breadalbane, Aug. 34. 
1691. 
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pinnade of rock. The progress of 
civilisation, vhieh has turned so many 
wastes into fields yellow with harvests 
cr gay with apple blossoms, has only 
made Glencoe more desolate All the 
science and mdustry of a pjiaceful age 
can extract nothing valuable from that 
wilderness but, in an age of violence 
and rapine, the wilderness itself was 
valued on account of the shelter which 
it afforded to the plunderer and his 
plunder Nothing could be more natural 
than that the dan to which this nigged 
fdesert belonged should have been noted 
^for predatory habits Bor, among the 
-Highlanders generally, to rob was 
thought at least as honourable an em- 
ployment as to cultivate the soil , and, 

' of all the Highlanders, the Macdonalds 
of Glencoe had the least productive 
soil, and the most convenient and 
secure den of robbers Successive go- 
vernments had tried to punish this mid 
race • but no large force had ever been 
employed for that purpose , and a small 
force was easily resisted or eluded by 
men famihar with every recess and 
every outlet of the natum fortress in 
which they had been bom aud^red. 
The people of Glencoe would probably 
have been less troublesome neighbours 
if they had lived among their own kin- 
dred But they were an outpost of 
the Clan Donald, separated from every 
other branch of tSeir own family, and 
almost surrounded by the domains of 
the hostile race of Diarmid.* They 
were impelled by hereditary enmity, as 
well as by want, to live at the expense 
of the tribe of Campbell Breadalbane’s 
property had suffered greatly from their 
depredations , and he was not of a tem- 
per to forgive such mjuries. "When, 
'therefore, the Chief of Glenco^made 
Ms appearance at the congress in Glen- 

* The real truth is, they were*a branch of 
' the Macdonalds (who wero a brave courageous 
' people always), seated among the Campbells, 
who (I mean the G-lencoe men) are all Papists, 
11 they have any religion, were always counted 
a people much given to rapine and plunder, 
• cr Bomers as we call it, and much of a piece 
avith your highwaymen in England. Severn 
governments desired to brmg them to austice * 
.tout their country was inaccessible to small 
^parties ” See An impartial Accounts! some 
of the Transactions m Scotland concerning 
ithe Earl of Breadalbane, Yiscount and Mastibr 
Stair, Glenco Men, &c., London, 1G95. 


orchy, he was imgraeiously received. 
The Earl, who ordmanly bore himself 
with the solemn dignity of a Castilian 
grandee, forgjit, m his resentment, his 
wonted gravity, forgot his public cha- 
racter, forgot the laws of hospitality, 
and, with angiy reproaches and menaces, 
demanded reparation for the herds 
which had been driven ffom his lands 
by Mac Ian’s followers Mac Ian was 
seriously apprehensive of some per- 
sonal outrage, and was glad^to get sftfe 
back to his own glen * His pnde had 
been wounded; and the promptings of 
interest concurred with tliose of pride. 
As the head of a people who hved by 
pillage, he had strong reasons for wish- 
ing that the country might continue to 
be in a perturbed state He had little 
chance of receiving one guinea of the 
money which was to be distributed 
amon^he malecontents. Bor his share 
of tlm money would scarcely meet 
Breadalbane’s demands for compensa- 
tion; and there conld be little doubt 
that, whoever might be unpaid, Bread- 
albane would take care to pay himself. 
Mac Ian therefore did his best to dis- 
suade his allies ffom accepting terms 
from which he conld himself expect no 
benefit , and his influence was not small 
His own vassals, indeed, were few m 
number: but he came of the best blood 
of the Highlands he kept up a close 
connection with his more powerful 
kinsmen* nqf did they hke him the 
less because he was a robber ; for he 
never robbed them , and that robbery,, 
merely as robbery, was a wicked and 
disgraceful act, had never entered into 
the mmd of rfiny Celtic chief. Mae 
Ian was therefore held in high esteem 
by the confederates His age was 
venerable: his aspect was majestic; 
and he possessed in ^ge measure thSse 
intellectual ^ahties which, in rude 
societies, give men an ascendency over 
their fellows. Breadalbane found him- 
self, at ^veiy step of the negotiation, 
thwarted by the arts of his old enemy, 
and abhorred the name of Glencoe more 
and Aore every day f 

* Beporb of tlie Commissioners, signed at 
Holyrood, June 20. 1695. 

t Gallienus Eedivivns ; Burnet, u. 88. ; 
Beport of itoe Commission of 1695, 
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But the Government did not trust 
solely to Breadalbane’s diplomatic skilL 
The authonties at Edinburgh put forth 
a prodamation exhorting^tlae clans to 
submit to King Wilham and Queen 
Mary, and ojffering pardon to eveiy 
rebel who, on or before the thirty-first 
of December 1691, should swear to hve 
peaceably under the government of 
their Majesties. It was announced that 
those who should hold out after that 
d^ would-be treated as enemies and 
traitors.* Warlike preparations were 
made, which showed that the threat 
was meant m earnest The Highlanders 
were alarmed, and, though the pecu- 
niary terms had not been satisfactorily 
settled, thought it prudent to give the 
pledge which was demanded of them. 
No chief, mdeed, was willmg to set the 
example of submission Glengarry 
blustered, and pretended to fortify his 
house t “I vnll not,” said JEichiel, 
“break the ice. That is a pomt of 
honour with me. But my tacksmen 
and people may use their freedom”} 
His tac^men and people understood 
him, and repaired by hundreds to the 
Sheriff to t^e the oaths The Mac 
donalds of Sleat, Clanronald, Keppoch, 
and even Glengany, imitated the Came- 
rons , and the chiefs, after trying to out- 
stay each other as long as they durst, 
imitated their vassals- 

The thirty-first of December arrived, 
and stiU the Macdonalds of Glencoe 
had not come in. The punctihous 
pnde of Mac Ian was doubtless gratified 
by the thought that he had continued 
to defy the government after the boast- 
ful Glengarry, the ferecious Keppoch, 
the magnanimous Lochiel had yielded 
but he bought his gratification dear 
^ At length, on the thirty-first of De- 
cember, he repaired to^Eort William, 
accompanied by his pmicipal vassals, 
and offered to take the oaths. To his 
dismay, he found that there was in the 
fort no person competent to administer 
them. Colonel Hill, the Governor, 
was not a magistrate ; nor was there 
any magistrate nearer than In^erary. 
Mac Ian, now fully sensible of the foUy 

* Beporfe of the Glencoe Commission, 1695, 
t HiU to Melville, May 15. 1691. 
t Hill to Melville, June 3. 1C9’> 


of which he had been guilty in post- 
poning to the very last moment an act 
which his life and his estate de- 
pended, set off for Inverary in great 
distress. He carried with him a letter 
from Hill tp the Sheriff of Argyleshire, 
Sir Cohn Campbell of Ardkmglass, a 
resectable gentleman, who, in the late 
reign, had suffered severely for his 
Whig principles In this letter the 
Colonel e35)ressed a goodnatured hope 
that, even out of season, a lost sheep, 
and so fine a lost sheep, would be gladly 
received. Mac Ian made all the haste 
in his power, and did not stop even at 
his own house, though it lay nigh to 
the road. But in that age a journey 
through Argyleshire in the depth of 
winter was necessarily slow. The old 
man’s progress up steep mountains and 
along boggy valleys was obstructed by 
snowstorms , and it was not till the 
sixth of January that he presented 
himself before the Sheriff at Inveraiy. 
The Sheriff hesitated. His power, he 
said, was limited by the terms of the 
proclamation , and he did not see how 
he could swear a rebel who had not; 
subifiitted within the prescribed tune. 
Mac Ian Tiegged earnestly and with 
tears that he might be sworn. His 
people, he said, would follow his exam- 
ple. If any of them proved refractory, 
he would himself send the recusant to ■ 
prison, or ship him off for Elauders. 
His entreaties and Hill’s letter over- 
|came Sir Cohn’s scruples. The oatfr 
I was administered; and a certificate* 

I was transmitted to the Council at Edin- 
burgh, setting forth the special circum- 
i stances which had induced the Sheriff 
I to do what he knew not to be stnctly 
regular * 

Th^ news that Mac Ian had nob 
submitted witbm the prescribed time 
was received with cruel joy by three 
powerful Scotchmen who were then at 
the Enghsh Court Breadalbane had 
golte up to ILondon at Christmas inr 
order to give an account of his steward- 
ship. There he met his kinsman Ar- 

* Bumet, ii. 8, 9. ; Eeport of the Glencoe 
Comm^Bsion. The authorities quoted m thie 
pQxt; of tilio Sopoirt WGiro tslio dopositiocs of 
i of Campbell of Ardkmglass, and of Maclan’a 
I two sons. 
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gyle. Argyle\ras, in personal qualities, 
one of the most msignificant of the long 
Ime of nohles who have home tl^t 
great name. He was the descendant 
of eminent men, and the parent of 
eminent men. He was tlm grandson 
of one of the ablest of Scottish pohti- 
cians, the son of one of the bravest 
and ^ most truehearted of Scottish 
patriots ; the father of one Mac CaUum 
More renowned as a warrior and as an 
orator, as the model of eveiy courtly 
grace, and as the judicious patron of 
arts and letters, and of another Mac 
Callum More distinguished by talents 
for business and command, and by 
skill m the exact sciences. Both of 
such an ancestry and of such a progeny 
Argyle was unworthy. He had even 
been guilty of the crime, common 
enough among Scottish pohticians, but 
in him smgularly disgraceful, of tam- 
pering with the agents of James while 
professmg loyalty to WiUiam. Still 
Argyle had the importance inseparable 
from high rank, vast domains, extensive 
feudal rights, and almost boundless 
patriarchal authority. To him, as to 
his cousin Breadalhane, the intelli^nce 
that the tnbe of Glencoe “vfes out of 
the protection of the law was most 
gratifymg; and the Master of Stair 
more than sympathised with them both. 

The feeling of Argyle and Breadal- 
bane is perfectly fintelhgible. They 
were the heads of a great clan ; and 
they had an opportunity of destroying 
a neighbouring dan with which they 
were at deadly fend. Breadalhane had 
received pecuhar provocation. Has 
estate had been repeatedly devastated, 
and he had just been thwarted in a 
negotiation of high moment. Unhappily 
there was scarcely any excess of ferocity 
fo» which a precedent could not be 
found in Celtic tradition. Among all 
warlike barbarians revenge is esteemed 
the most sacred of duties and the most 
exquisite of pleasures ; and so it S5.d 
long been esteemed among the High- 
landers. The history of the clans 
abounds with frightful tales, some per- 
haps fabulous or exaggerated, some 
certainly true, of vindictive masSaeres 
and assassinations. The Macdonaldsi 
of Glengarry, for example, having been 
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afh’onted by the people of a parish near 
Inverness, surrounded the parish church 
on a Sunday, shut the doors, and burned 
the whole congregation alive. While 
the flames were raging, the hereditary 
musician of the murderers mocked the 
shrieks of the perishing crowd with the 
notes of his bagpipe."^ A band of 
Maegregors, having cut off the head of 
an enemy, laid it, the mouth filled with 
bread and cheese, on his sister’s table, 
and had the satis&ction of. seeing Ser 
go mad with horror at the sight. They 
then earned the ghastly trophy in 
triumph to their chief The whole 
dan met under the roof of an ancient 
church. Every one m turn laid his 
hand on the dead man’s scalp, and 
vowed to defend the slayers.t The in- 
habitants of Eigg seized some Macleods, 
bound them hand and foot, and turned 
them adrift in a boat to be swallowed 
up bylfte waves, or to perish of hunger. 
The Macleods retaliated by driving 
the population of Eigg into a cavern, 
hghtmg a fire at the entrance, and 
suffocating the whole race, men, women, 
and children, t It is much less strange 
that the two great Earls of the house 
of Campbell, animated by the passions 
of Highland chieftains, should have 
planned a Highland revenge, than that 
they should have found an accomplice, 
and something more than an accom- 
plice, in the Master of Stair, 

The Mastoi^ of Stair was one of the 
first men of his time, a jurist, a states- 
man, a fine scholar, an eloquent orator. 
ECs polished manners and lively con- 
versation were the delight of aristo- 
cratical societies, and none who met 
him in such societies would have 
thought it possible that he could bear 
the chief part in any atrocious crim|}. 
Hifi political nrinei^es were lax, yet 
not more lax tnan those of most Scotch 
pohticians of that age. Cruelty had 
never been imputed to him. Those 
who most^dishlced him did him the 
justice to own that, where his schemes 
of policy were not concerned, he was a 

* Jolmson’s Tour to the HeTjndes. 

t Proclamation of the Pnvy Council of 
Scotland, Peb. 4. 1589. I give this reierenco 
on the authority* of Sir "Walter Scott. See the 
preface to the Legend of Montrose. 

i Johnsonii$ Tour to the Hebrides. 
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very goodnatured man * There is not 
the slightest reason to believe that he 
gained a single ponnd Scots by the act 
’which has covered his name with m- 
famy. He had no personal reason to 
wish the Glencoe men any lU There 
had been no fend between them and 
lus family His property lay in a dis- 
trict where their tartan was never seen. 
Yet he hated them with a hatred as 
ti^ce and implacable as if they had 
laid waste -his fields, burned his man- 
sion, murdered his child in the cradle. 

To what cause are we to ascribe so 
strange an antipathy? This question 
perplexed the Master’s contemporaries ; 
and any answer which may now be 
offered ought to be offered with diffi- 
dence.t The most probable conj eeture 
is that he was actuated by an inordi- 
nate, an unscrupulous, a remorseless 
neal for what seemed to him t^e the 
Interest of the state. This explanation 
uiay startle those who have not con- 
sidered how large a proportion of the 
blackest crimes recorded in histoiy is 
to be ascribed to ill regulated public 
spirit. W'e daily see men do for their 
party, for their sect, for their country, 
for tiieip favourite schemes of political 
and social reform, what they would not 
do to enneh or to avenge themselves. 
At a temptation directly addressed to 
our private cupidity or to our private 
animosity, whatever virtue we have 
takes the alarm. But vwtue itself may 
contribute to the fall of him who 
imagines that it is in his power, by 
violating some general rule of morality, 
to confer an important benefit on a 
church, on a commonwealth, on man- 
kmd. He silences the remonstrances 
of conscience, and hardens his heart 
ijgainst the most touching spectacles of 
misery, by repeating ^ himself that 
his mtentions are pure, that his objects 

* Lockhaxt’s Memoirs. 

t “Wbat under heaven was the Master’s 
hyass in this matter ? I can inaagme none.” 
— Impartial Account, 1695. “ Nor can any 
man of candour and mgenuity imaffine that 
the Bail of Stair, who had neithct estate, 
f iiendship, noi enmity in that country, nor so 
:uucb;,as luiowledge of these peibons, and who 
%\as never noted for cruelty in his temper, 
should have thii stcd aftei the blood of these, 
me^-flies,” — Complete lEistor' oi Europe, 
1707. ^ 


are noble, that he is doing a little evil 
for the sake of a great good. By 
degrees he comes altogether to forget 
the turpitude of the means in the ex- 
cellence of the end, and at length per- 
petrates without one internal twinge 
acts which would shods: a buccaneer. 
There is no reason to believe that 
Dominic would, for the best areh- 
bishopne in Christendom, have incited 
ferocions marauders to plunder and 
slaughter a peaceful and industrious 
popMation, that Everard Digby would, 
for a dukedom, have blown a large 
as«^embly of people into the air, or that 
Eobespierre would have murdered for 
hire one of the thousands whom he 
murdered feom philanthropy. 

The Master of Stair seems to have 
proposed to himself a truly great and 
good end, the pacification and civilisar 
tion of the Highlands He was, by 
the acknowledgment of those who most 
hated him, a man of large views. He 
justly thought it monstrous that a third 
part of Scotland should be in a state 
scarcely less savage than New Guinea, 
that letters of fire and sword should, 
throligh a third part of Scotland, be, 
century alter century, a species of legal 
process, and that no attempt should he 
made to apply a radical remedy to 
such evils. The independence affected 
by a crowd of petty sovereigns, the 
contumacious resistance which they 
were in the habit of offering to the 
authority of the Crown and of the 
Court of Session, their wars, their rob- 
beries, their fireraismgs, their practice 
of exacting black mail from people 
more peaceable and more useful than 
themselves, naturally excited the dis- 
gust and indignation of an enlightened 
and ^litic gownsman, who was, both 
by the constitution of his mind and by 
the habits of his profession, a lover of 
law and order. Hia object was no less 
than a complete dissolution and re- 
cSistruction of society in the High- 
lands, such a dissolution and recon- 
struction as, two generations later, fol- 
lowed the battle of Culloden In his 
view, the clans, as they existed, were 
the ^gues of the kingdom * and of all 
the elans the worst was that which 
inhabited Glencoe He had, it is said. 
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living in a ■wilderness not set do'vm in 
any map, was least likely to interest 
a Sovereign ■whose mind was ftil^of 
schemes on which the iate of Europe 
might depend.* But, even on the 
supposition that he read the order to 
which he affixed his Same, there 
seenas to he no reason for blaming 
him. That order, directed to the 
Commander of the Forces in Scotland, 
runs thus : “ As for Mae Ian of Glen- 
coe and that tribe, if they can be well 
distinguished from the other High- 
landers, it will be proper, for the vin- 
dication of public justice, to extirpate 
that set of thieves.” These words 
naturally bear a sense perfectly inno- 
cent, and would, but for the horrible 
event which foUowe^ have been uni- 
versally understood in that sense. It 
is undoubtedly one of the first duties 
of eveiy government to extirpate gangs 
of thieves. This does not mean that 
every thief ought to be treacherously 
assassinated in his sleep, or even that 
every thief ought to be put to death 
after a feir trial, but that every gang, 
as a gang, ought to be completely 
broken up, and that whatever severity 
is indispensably necessary #or that end 
ought to be used. It is in this sense 
that we praise the Marquess of Hast- 
ings for extirpating the Pindarees, and 
Lord William Bentinck for extirpating 
the Thugs. If tlfe King had read and 
weighed the words which were sub- 
mitted to him by his Secretary, he 
would probably have understood them 
to mean that Glencoe was to be oc- 
cupied by 'troops, that resistance, if 
resistance were attempted, was to be 
put down with a strong hand, that 
severe punishment was to be inflicted 
on ■those leading members of the clan 
■who could he proved to havS been 
guilty of great crimes, that seme active 

* B'omet, ii. 89. Buraet, in 1693, wrote 
tkus about William “ He suffers mattprs to 
run tm there is a great heap of papers ; and 
then he signs them as much too fast as he -was 
before too dow in despatching them.” Bur- 
net MS. Harl. 6584. There is no sign ^ther 
of procrastination or of undue haste in Wil- 
liam’s correspondence "with Heinsius. The 
truth is that the King understood Continental 
politics thoroughly, and gave his whole mind 
to them. To English business he attendSd 
less, and to Scotch business least of all. 


young freebooters, who were more used 
to hSidle the broad sword than the 
plough, and who did not seem likely to 
settle down into quiet labourers, were 
to be sent to the army in the Low 
Countries, that others were to be trans- 
ported to the American plantations, 
and that those Macdonalds who were 
suffered to remain in their native 
valley were to he disarmed and re- 
quired to give hostages for good be- 
haviour. A plan very nearly resemMing 
this had, we know, actually been the 
subject of much discussion in the poli- 
tick circles of Edinburgh.* There can 
be little doubt that William would 
have deserved well of his people if he 
had, in this manner, extirpated, not 
only the tribe of Mac Ian, hut every 
Highland tribe whose calling was to 
steal cattle and burn houses. 

The extirpation planned by the 
MasHfc of Stair was of a different kind. 
BGs design was to butcher the whole 
race of thieves, the whole damnable 
race. Such was the language in which 
his hatred vented itself. He studied 
the geography of the wild country 
which surrounded Glencoe, and made 
his arrangements with iiffemal skill 
If possible, the blow must be quick, 
and crushing, and altogether ■unex- 
pected. But if Mac Ian should appre- 
hend danger, and should attempt to 
take refuge in the territories of his 
neighbours, , he must find every road 
barred. The pass of Eannoch must be 
secured. The Laird of Weem, who 
was powerful in Strath Tay, must be 
told that, if he harbours the outlaws, 
he does so aWiis peril Breadalbane 
promised to cut off the retreat of the 
fugitives on one side, Mac CaUum 
More on another. It was fortunate, 
the Secretary wrote, that it was 
ter. This -was the time to maul the 
■wretches. The nights were so long, 
the mountain tops so cold and stormy, 
that evejL the h^diest men could not 
long bear exposure to the open air 
■without a roof or a spark of fire. That 
the "^omen and the children could find 
shelter in the desert was quite impos- 
sible. While he wrote thus, no thought 


^Impartial AccoTint,1695. 
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tliat lie "was committing a^eat wicked- let it be secret and sudden ” ^ He 
ness crossed his mind & was happy was obeyed ; and it was determined 
in the approbation of his own consci- that 4he Glencoe men should perish, 
ence. Duty, justice, nay chmty and not by mihtary execution, but by the 
merc^, were the names under* which he most dastardly and perfidious form oi 
disguised his cruelly , nor is it by any assassination. 

means improbable that the disguise On the first of February a hundred 
imposed upon himself.* and twenty soldieis of Argyle’s regi- 

HiU, who commanded the forces as- ment, commanded by a captain named 
sembled at Fort William, was not en- Campbell and a lieutenant named Lind- 
trusted with the execution of the design. say, marched to Glencoe CcptamCamp- 
He s^ms to have been a humane man , bell was commonly called m Scotland 
he was much distressed when he learned Glenlyon, from the pass in which his 
that the government was determined on property lay. He had eveiy quabfica- 
severity , and it was probably thought tion for the service on which he was 
that his heart might fail him in the employed, an unblushing forehead, a 
most critical moment. He was directed smooth lying tongue, and a heart of 
to put a strong detachment under the adamant He was ako one of the few 
orders of his second m command, Lieu- Campbells who were lilvcly to he trusted 
tenant Colonel Hamilton. To Hamilton and welcomed by the [Macdonalds : for 
a significant hint was conveyed that he his niece was mamed to Alexander, 
had now an excellent opportunity^ of the second son of Mac Ian. 
estabh&hing his character in the The sight of the red coats approach- 

mataon of those who were at the head mg caused some anxiety among the 
of affairs. Of the troops entrusted to population of the valley. John, the 
him a large proportion were Campbells, eldest son of the Chief, came, aceom- 
andbelonged to a regiment lately raised panied by twenty clansmen, to meet 
by Argyle, and called by Argyle’s name the strangers, and asked what this visit 
It was probably thought that, on such meant • Lieutenant Lmdsay answered 
an occasion, humanity might prove too that the soldiers came as friends, and 
strong for the mere habit of mihtary wanted nothing but quarters. They 
obedience, and that little rehance could were kindly received, and were lodged 
be placed on hearts which had not been under the thatched roofs of the little 
ulcerated by a feud such as had long community. Glenlyon and several of 
raged between the people of Mic his men were taken iifto the house of 
Ian and the people of CaHum a tacksman who was named, from the 
More. cluster of cabins over which he exer- 

Had Hamilton marched openly against cised authority, Inverriggen. Lindsay 
the Glencoe men and pnt them to the was accommodated nearer to the abode 
edge of the sword, the act would pro- of the old Chief. Auchmtriater, one of 
bably not have wanted aj^logists, and the principal men of the clan, who go- 
most certainly would not have wanted vemed the small hamlet of Auehnaion, 
precedents. But the Master of Stair found room there for a party corn- 
had strongly recommended a different manded by a serjeant named Barbour, 
mo<feof proceeding.* If the least alarm Provisidhs were liberally supplied^* 
■were given, the nest of rd^ibers would There was «io want of beef, which had 
be found empty ; and to hunt them probably fattened in distant pastures ; 
down in so wild a region would, even nor was any payment demanded • for 
with all the help that Breadalb^e and in ho^itahty, as in thievery, the Gaelic 
Argyle could give, be a long and diffi- marauders ri-valled the Bedouins. Dur- 
culthusmess “ Better,” he wrote, “not ing twelve days the soldiers lived fa- 
meddle with them th^ meddle t<f no miharly -with the people of the glen, 
purpose. "When the thing is resolved, Old Mac Ian, who had before felt many 

• misgivmES as to the relation in which 

* See his letters quoted in the Eeport of ° ° 

1C95, and in the Memoirs of tie Massacic of • 

G-lencoe, * Eeport of 1695. 
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he stood to the government, seems to 
have been pleased mth the visit. The 
officers passed much of their time#?nth 
him and his family. The long even- 
ings were cheerfoUy spent by the peat 
fire with the help of i^me packs of 
cards which had found their way to 
that remote comer of the world, and of 
some French brandy which was pro- 
bably part of James’s farewell gift to 
his Highland supporters. G-lenlyon ap- 
peared to be warmly attached to his 
niece and her husband Alexander. 
Every day he came to their house to 
take his morning draught. Meanwhile 
he observed with minute attention all 
the avenues by which, when the signal 
for the slaughter should be given, the 
Macdonalds might attempt to escape 
to the hills ; and he reported the result 
of his observations to Hamilton. 

Hamilton fixed five o’clock in the 
morning of the thirteenth of February 
for the deed. He hoped that, before 
that time, he should reach Glencoe 
with four hundred men, and should 
have stopped all the ea^s in which 
the old fox and his two cubs, — so Mac 
Ian and his sons were nicknafned by 
the murderers, — could ^ake refuge. 
But, at five precisely, whether Hamilton 
had arrived or not, Glenlyon was to 
fall on, and to slay every Macdonald 
under seventy. 

The night '^as rough. Hamilton 
and his troops made slow progress, and 
were long after their time. While they 
were contending with the wind and 
snow, Glenlyon was suppmg and play- 
ing at cards with those whom he meant 
to butcher before daybreak. He and 
Lieutenant Lindsay had engaged them- 
selves to dme with the old Cluef on the 
morrow. ^ 

^ Late in the evening a vague suspicion 
that some evil was intended^crossed the 
mind of the Chiefs eldest son The 
soldiers were evidently m a restless 
state ; and some of them uttered slSange 
exclamations. Two men, it is said, 
were overheard whispermg “ I do not 
like this job,” one of them muttered * 
“I should be glad to fight the Mac- 
donalds. But to kill men their 
beds — “ W'e must do as we are 
answered another voice. “ If there is 


any thing wrong, our officers must 
answer for it.” John Macdonald was 
so nneasy that, soon after midnight, he 
went to ^enlyon’s quarters. Glenlyon 
and his men were all up, and seemed 
to be gettmg their arms ready for ac- 
tion. John, mnch alarmed, asked what 
these preparations meant Glenlyon 
was profhse of friendly assurances. 
“ Some of Glengarry’s people have been 
harrying the country. W’e are gettmg 
ready to march against tjjiem Yfu are 
quite safe. Do you think that, if you 
were m any danger, I should not have 
given a hint to your brother Sandy and 
his wife’” John’s suspicions were 
quieted. He returned to his house, and 
lay down to rest. 

It was five m the morning. Hamil- 
ton and his men were still some miles 
off, and the avenues which they were 
toiave secured were open But the 
oroers which Glenlyon had received 
were precise , and he began to execute 
them at the little village where he was 
himself quartered. His host Inverri- 
gen and nine other Macdonalds were 
dragged out of their beds, hound hand 
and foot, and murdered A boy twelve 
years old dung round the Captain’s 
legs, and begged hard for life. He 
would do any thing : he would go any 
where he would follow Glenlyon round 
the world Even Glenlyon, it is said, 
showed signs of relenting : hut a ruffian 
named Drummond shot the child dead. 

At Anchnaion the tacksman Aueh- 
intriater was up early that morning, 
and was sitting wifii eight of hia 
family round the fir#» when a volley of 
musket^ laM him and seven of his 
companions dead or dying on the floor. 
His brother, who alone had escaped 
unhurt, called to Sei^eant BarTjpur, 
who commanded tSe slayers, and asked 
as a favour to he allowed to die in the 
open air. “Well,” said the Seqeant, 
“I will do you that favour for the 
sake ofyour meat which I have eaten.” 
The mountaineer, hold, athletic, and 
favoured by the darkness, came forth, 
rusfied on the soldiers who were about 
to level their pieces at him, flung hie 
plaid over ^eir faces, and was gone in 
a moment. 

Meanwhile Lindsay had knocked at 
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the door of the old Chief and had asked 
for admission in friendly language. 
The door was opened. Mac Ian, while 
putting on his clothes and xaUing to 
his servants to bring some r&eshment 
for his visitors, was shot through the 
head. Two of his attendants were 
slain with him. His wife was already 
up and dressed in such fineiy as the 
princesses of the rude Highland glens 
svere accustomed to wear. The assas- 
sins ptdled off her clothes and trinkets 
The rings were not easily taken from 
her fingers* but a soldier tore them 
away with his teeth. She died on the 
following day. 

The statesman, to whom chiefl.y this 
great crime is to be ascribed, had 
planned it with consummate ability: 
but the execution was complete in 
nothing but in guilt and infamy. A 
succession of blunders saved t^ee 
fourths of the Glencoe men from thSl^te 
of their Chief. All the moral quali- 
ties which fit men to bear a part m a 
massacre Hamilton and Glenlyon pos- 
sessed in perfection. But neither seems 
to have had much professional skill 
Hamilton had arranged his plan with- 
out makmg allowance for had weather, 
and this at a season when, in the High- 
lands. the weather was very likely to 
be bad. The consequence was that the 
fox earths, as he called them, were not 
stopped iu time. Glenlyon and his 
men committed the error o:^ despatch- 
ing their hosts with firearms mstead 
of using the cold steel. The peal and 
flash of gun after gun gave notice, from 
three different parts of the valley at 
once, that murder was dring Prom 
!^ty cottages the half naked peasantry 
fled under cover of the night to the 
recesses of their pathless glen Even 
the sons of Mac Isfii, wlm had been 
especially marked out for aestruction, 
contrived to escape They were roused 
from sleep by faithful servants John, 
who, by the death of his fath^ar, bad 
become the patriarch of the tribe, 
_ quitted his dwelling just as twenty 
‘ soldiers with fixed bayonets marcbed 
up to it. It was broad daylong before 
Hamiltoff arrived He found the work 
not even half performed. About thirty 
corpses lay wallowing in bloo<^on the 


dunghills before the doors. One or two 
women were seen among the number, 
andii yet more fearful and piteous 
sight, a little hand, which had been 
lopped in the tumult of the butchery 
from some infant One aged Mac- 
donald was found abve. He was pro- 
bably too infirm to fly, and, as he was 
above seventy, was not included m 
the orders under which Glenlyon had 
acted Hamilton murdered the old man 
in cold blood. The deserted hamlets 
were then set on fire , and the troops 
departed, driving away with them many 
sheep and goats, nine hundred kine, 
and two hundred of the small shaggy 
ponies of the Highlands. 

It IS said, and may but too easily 
be believed, that the sufferings of the 
fugitives were terrible. How many 
old men, how many women with 
babes in their arms, sank down and 
slept their last sleep in the snow ; how 
many, having crawled, spent with toil 
and himger, mto nooks among the 
precipices, died in those dark holes, 
and were picked to the bone by the 
mountain ravens, can never be known. 
But it^s probable that those who 
perished by fold, weariness, and want 
were not less numerous than those who 
were slain by the assassins. When the 
troops had retired, the Macdonalds 
crept out of the caverns of Glencoe, 
ventured back to the 'spot where the 
huts had formerly stood, collected the 
scorched corpses from among the smok- 
ing ruins, and performed some rude 
rites of sepulture. The tradition runs 
that the hereditary bard of the tribe 
took his seat on a rock which overhung 
the place of slaughter, and poured 
forth a long lament over his murdered 
brethren and his desolate home. Eighty 
years larer that sad dirge was still" 
repeated hy the population of the 
vaEey.* 

The survivors might well apprehend 
that tfifey had escaped the shot and the 

* Deposition of Eonald Macdonald in tlie 
Report of 1695; Letters from the Mountains, 
May 17. 1773. I quote Mrs. Grant’s autho- 
rity only for what she herself heard and saw. 
Her account of the massacre was w’^ntten ap- 
parently without the assistance of books, and 
IP gfbssly inconcct Indeed she makes a mis- 
take of two yearjs as to the date. 
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ffword only to perish by famine. The 
xphole domam vras a waste. Houses, 
bams, furniture, implements of hus- 
bandly, herds, flocks, horses, *were 
gone Many months must elapse be- 
fore the clan would be able to raise on 
its own ground the meats of support- 
ing even the most miserable existence * 

events should not have been mstantly 
followed by a burst of execration 
from every part of the civilised world. 
The fact, however, is that many years 
elapsed before the pubhc indignation 
was thoroughly awakened, and that 
months elapsed before the blackest 
part of the stoiy found credit even 
among the enemies of the govern- 
ment. That the massacre should not 
have been mentioned in the London 
Gazettes, in the Monthly Mercunes, 
which were scarcely less courtly than 
the Gazettes, or in pamphlets licensed 
by official censors, is perfectly intel- 
li^ble. But that no allusion to it 
should be found in private journals 
and letters, written by persons &ee 
from all restramt, may seem extra- 
ordinary. There is not a word on the 
subject in Evelyn’s Biajy. In Har- 
dssns Lnttrell’s Diaiy is a remarkable 
entry made five weeks after the 
bntchery. The letters from Scotland, 
he says, described that kingdom as 
perfectly tranquil, except that there 
was still some grumblmg about ec- 
desiastieal questions. The Butch mi- 
nisters regularly reported all the 
Scotch news to their government 

* I have taken the account of the Massacre 
of Glencoe chiefly from the Report of 1695, 
and from the Galhenus Eedivivus. An un- 
learned, and indeed a learned, reader may be 
at a loss to guess why the Jacobites should 
haTe selected so strange a title for % pamphlet 
•on the ma ssa cre of Glencoe. The explanation 
will be found m a letter of the JEmperoi Gal- 
lienus, pri^erved by Trebellius Pollio in the 
Life of Ingenuus. Ingenuns had raised a re- 
bdlion in Moesia H e was defeated and lolled 
Gallienas ordered the whole provin^l to be 
laid waste, and wrote to one of hia lieutenants 
in language to which that of the Ma-ster of 
Stair hore but too much resemblance “ Non 
mihi satisfames si tantum ormatos occidens, 
qnos et fors belli mtenmere potnisset Pen- 
mendns est omnis sexus vinlis Dccidendus 
est quiotmque maledixit. Occidenans est qui- 
cunque male volmt. Lacera. Ocmde fiJon- 
mde.” 


They thought it worth while, about 
this time, to mention that a collier 
had been taken by a privateer near 
Berwick, that the Edinburgh mail 
had bee# robbed, that a whale, with 
a tongue seventeen feet long and 
seven feet broad, had been stranded 
near Aberdeen. But it is not hinted 
in any of their despatches that there 
was any rumour of any extraordinary 
oeeuirence m the Highlands. Eeports 
that some of the Macdonalds ha^ been 
slam did mdeed, in aboift three weeks, 
travel through Edinburgh up to Lon- 
don. But these reports were vague 
and contradictory , and the very worst 
of them was far from coming up to the 
horrible truth. The Whig version of 
the story was that the old robher Mae 
Ian had laid an ambuscade for the 
soldiers, that he had been caught in 
his own snare, and that he and some 
ofliilis clan had fallen sword m hand. 
The Jacobite version, written at Edin- 
burgh on the twenty third of March, 
appeared in the Pans Gazette of the 
seventh of April, Glenlyon, it was 
said, had been sent with a detachment 
from Argyle’s regiment, under cover 
of darkness, to surpnse the inhabitants 
of Glencoe, and had killed thirty six 
men and boys and four women * In 
this there was nothing very strange or 
shocking. A night attack on a gang 
of freebooters occupying a strong na- 
tural fortress may be a perfectly legiti- 
mate military operation, and, m the 
ohscnnty and confusion of such an 
attack, the most humane man may be 
so unfortunate as to shoot a woman or 
a child. Tim circumstances which give 
a peculiar character to the slaughter 
of Glencoe, the breach of faith, the 
breach of hospitality, the twelve days 
of feigned friendship and convivilllity, 
of morning calls, of social meals, of 
healthdrinking, of cardplaying, were 
not mentioned hy the Edinburgh cor- 
respondent of the Paris Gazette ; and 
wo maj- therefore confidently infer that 
those circumstances were as yet un- 
lai#wn even to inquisitive and busy • 
malecontents residing in the Scottish 

"I* What liave called the WhigVersion of 
the story is^ven, as well as the Jacobite ver- 
sion, •inae Pans Gazette of April 7. 1692. 
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capital witliiii a hundred miles of the 
spot -vfhere the deed had been done. 
In the south of the island, the matter 
produced, as far as can now be judged, 
scarcely any sensation. Tf> the Lon- 
doner of those days Appin was what 
CafBrana or Borneo is to us He was 
not more moved by hearing that some 
Highland thieves had been surprised 
and killed than we are by hearing that 
a band of Amakosah cattle stealers 
hasjheen cut off, or that a bark full 
of Malay purates has been sunk. He 
took it for granted that nothing had 
been done m Glencoe beyond what 
was doing in many other glens. There 
might have been violence , but it had 
been in a land of violence. There had 
been a night brawl, one of a hundred 
night brawls, between the Macdonalds 
and the Campbells, and the Campbells 
had knocked the Macdonalds on the 
head. ^ 

By slow degrees the whole came out 
From a letter written at Edinburgh 
before the end of April, it appears that 
the true story was ^eady current 
among the Jacobites of that city. In 
the summer Argyle’s regiment was 
quartered in the south of iSigland, and 
some of the men made strange con- 
fessions, over their ale, about what 
they had been forced to do in the 
preceding winter. The nonjurors soon 
got hold of the clue, and followed it 
resolutely: their secret presses went to 
work; and at length, near*a year after 
the crime had been committed, it was 
pubhshed to the world.* But the 
world was long incredulous. The ha- 
bitual mendacity of the Jacobite hbel- 
lers had brought on th'Sm an appro- 
priate punishment. Now, when, for 
the first time, they told the truth, 
they were suppose^ to be romancing. 
They complained bitterly that the 

* I Relieve tlxat the circumsfances which 
give BO pecuhar a character of atrocity to the 
Massacre of G-lencoe were first published m 
print by Charles Leslie in the Appendix to his 
answer to Eling The date of Leshe’s answer 
is 1692. But it must be remembered that the 
date of 1692 was then used down to wl&t we 
^ould call the 25th of March 1693 Leshe’s 
book coijtains some remarks on a sermon by 
Tillotson which was not pnn^ till Novem- 
ber 1092. The Gallienus Eediwivus speedily 
followed. • 


story, though perfectly authentic, was 
regarded by the pubhc as a factious 
lie.* So late as the year 1695, BKckes, 
in S tract in which he endeavoured to 
defend his darhng tale of the Theban 
legion agam&t the unanswerable argu- 
ment drawT® from the silence of his- 
torians, remarked that it might well 
be doubted whether any historian 
would make mention of the massacre 
of Glencoe. There were in England, 
he said, many thousands of well edu- 
cated men who had never heard of 
that massacre, or who regarded it as a 
mere fable f 

Nevertheless the punishment of some 
of the guilty began very early. Hill, 
who indeed can scarcely be called; 
guilty, was much disturbed Breadal- 
bane, hardened as he was, felt the 
stings of conscience or the dread of 
retribution. A few days after the 
Macdonalds had returned to their old 
dwellingplace, his steward visited the 
rums of the house of Glencoe, and 
endeavoured t4> persuade the sons of 
the murdered chief to sign a paper 
declaring that they held the Earl 
gmltljss of the blood which had been 
shed. Th^ were assured that, if they 
would do this, all His Lordship’s great 
influence should be employed to obtain 
for them from the Crown a free pardon 
and a remission of all forfeitures. J 
Glenlyon did his bes^to assume an air 
of unconcern. He made his appear- 
ance in the most fashionable coffee- 
house at Edinburgh, and talked loudly 
and self-complacently about the im- 
portant service in which he had been 
engaged among the mountains. Some 
of his soldiers, however, who observed 
him closely, whispered that all this 
bravery was put on. He was not the 
man that he had been before tb^t 
night Tlie form of his countenance 
was changed. In all places, at all 
hours, whether he waked or slept, 
Gleiigoe was ever before him.§ 

But, whatever apprehensions might 
disturb Breadalbane, whatever spectres 
might haunt Glenlyon, the Master of 

* GalKentis Eedivivus. 

t Hicffes on Bnmet and Tillotson, 1695. 

Eeport of 1695. 

§ Gallienus Eedivivus. 
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Stall had neither fear nor remorse. He 
was indeed mortified hut he was mor- 
tified only by the blunders of Hamilton 
and by the escape of so many or the 
damnable breed. “ Do right, and fear 
nobody,” such is the language of his 
letters “ Can there be #more sacred 
duty than to rid the country of thiev- 
ing? The only thing that I regret is 
that any got away ”* 

On the sixth of March, ‘William, en- 
wauiam tiTely ignoraut, in all proba- 
the of the details of the crime 

tinont. which has cast a dark shade 
over his glory, had set out for the Con- 
tinent, leavmg the Queen his vicegerent 
‘in England f 

He would perhaps have postponed 
Ms departure if he had been aware that 
the French Government had, during 
some time, been making great prepara- 
tions for a descent on our island ^ An 
jjgatijof event had taken place which 
i^ouTou. had changed the policy of the 
Court of Versailles. Louvois was no 
more. He had been at the head of the 
military admimstration of his country 
during a quarter of a centu^, he had 
borne a chief part in the direqjion of 
two wars which had eslarged the 
French territory, and had filed the 
world with the renown of the French 
arms, and he had lived to see the be- 
ginning of a third war which tasked his 
great powers to 4he ntmost Between 
him and the celebrated captains who 
carried his plans into execution there 
■was httle hannony. His imperious 
temper and his confidence in himself 
impelled him to interfere too much 
with the conduct of troops m the field, 
even when those troops were com- 

* Eeport of 1695. 

t London G-azette, Mar. 7. 169^. 

• t Burnet (u. 93 ) says that the Sng was 
not at this time informed of the mtentions of 
the Brench Government, BalplI contradicts 
Bumet -vnth great asperity. But that Bmnet 
was m the right is proved beyond dispute by 
\i75Uiam's correspondence with Hemsijj^. & 

late as William wrote thus • “ Je ne 

pais vous di^muler que 3 e commence §. appre- 
hendar une descente en Angleterre, quoique 3 e 
n’aye pn le croire d’abord mais les avis sont 
a multipli 6 B de tons lea c 6 t§s, et accoflapagn^s 
de tant de partioulantfis, qn’il n’est pins 
gufere possible d’en douter ” I quote from 
the Fr^ch translation among the Slackmtesh 
WfiS. 


manded by Conde, by Turenne, or by 
Luxemburg. But he was the greatest 
Adjutant General, the greatest Quarter- 
master General, the greatest Commis- 
sary Genial, -that Europe had seen. 
He may indeed be said to have made 
a revolution in the art of disciplining, 
distributing, equippmg, and provision- 
ing armies. In spite, however, of his 
abilities and of his services, he had 
become odious to Lewis and to her who 
governed Lewis. On the last oc(^sion 
on which the King and •the minister 
transacted busmess together, the ill 
humour on both sides broke violently 
forth. The servant, in his vexation, 
dashed his portfolio on the ground. 
The master, forgetting, what he seldom 
forgot, that a King should be a gentle- 
man, lifted his cane Fortunately his 
•wife was present She, with her usual 
prudence, caught his arm She then 
got«fcouvois out of the room, and ex- 
horted him to come back the next day 
as if nothing had happened. The next 
day he came, but -with death in his 
face. The King, though full of resent- 
ment, was tou(3ied with pity, and ad- 
vised Louvois to go home ana take care 
of himself That evening the great 
minister died.* 

Louvois had constantly opposed all 
plans for the invasion of England His 
death was therefore regarded at Saint 
Germains as a fortunate event f It 
was however necessary to look sad, and 
to send a gentleman to Versailles v?ith 
some wor£ of condolence. The mes- 
senger found the gorgeous cirde of 
courtiers assembled round their master 
on the terrape above the orangery. 
“Sir,” said Lewis, in a tone so easy 
and cheerful that it filled aU the by- 
standers With amazement, “ present my 
compliments and thanks to the 
and Queen tf England, and tell them 
that neither my affairs nor theirs will 
go on the worse for what has happened.” 
These words were doubtless meant to 
intimate that the influence of Louvois 
had not been exerted in favour of the 
House of Stuart.^: One compliment, 

* Bnmet, ii. 95 , and Onslo’w’s upte , 316- 
znoixes de Samt SimozL , Jonmnl de Baugeau. 

t Life of James, u 411, 412 

t llSic^es de Dangeau , MCmoires de Saint 
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howeTer, a compliment wMch cost ment, though the odds should be ten, 
France dear, Lewis thought it light to to one against him He might gain , 
pay to the memoiy of his ablest ser- a«d he could not lose. His folly and 
vant The Marquess oL Barbesieux, obstinacy had left him nothing to risk, 
son of Louvois, was placed, in his His food, his dnnk, his lodging, his 
twenty-fifth year, at the head of the clothes, he^owed to charity Nothing 
war department. The young man was could be more natural than that, for 
by no means deficient m abilities, and the yery smallest chance of recoyering 
had been, during some years, employed the three kingdoms which he had 
in business of graye importance. But thrown away, he should be willing to 
his passions were strong , his judgment stake what was not his own, the honour 
w® not ri^e , and his sudden elevation of the French arms, the grandeur and 
turned his head His manners gave the safety of the French monarchy. To 
general disgust Old officers com- a French statesman such a wager mighc 
plained that he kept them long in his well appear in a different light Bi t 
antechamber while he was amusing Louvois was gone His master yielded 
himself with his spaniels and his flat- to the importunity of James, and de- 
terers Those who were admitted to termmed to send an expedition against 
his presence went Siway disgusted by England * 

his rudeness and arrogance As was The scheme was, in some respects,, 
natural at his age, he valued power well concerted. It was re- ^he 
chiefly as the means of proeurmg solved that a camp should be French 
pleasure Millions of crowns ^^ere ex- formed on the coast of Nor- meTude- 
pendcd on the luxurious villa where he mandy, and that in this camp toTn^ao 
loved to forget the cares of office m all the Irish regiments whidi 
gay conversation, deHcate cookery, and were in the French service is-nsiand 
foaming Champagne. He often pleaded shonld he assembled under their coun- 
an attack of fever as an excuse for not tryman Sarsfield With them were to 
making Ins appearance at the proper be jeined about ten thousand French 
hour in the royal closet, when in truth troops. The whole army was to be 
he had been playing truant among his commanded by Marshal BeHefonds 
boon companions and mistresses. “The A noble fleet of about eighty ships 
French Emg,” said William, “ has an of the line was to convoy this force to 
odd taste. He chooses an old woman the shores of England. In the dock- 
for his mistress, and a young man for yards both of Britahhy and of Provence 
his minister.”* ^ immense preparations were made. Four 

There can he little doubt that Lou- and forty men of war, some of which 
vois, by pursuing that course which were among the finest that had ever 
had made him odious to the mmates of been built, were assembled in the har- 
Saint Germains, had deserved well of hour of Brest, under Tourville, The 
his country. He was^anot maddened Count of Estrees, with thirty five more, , 
by Jacobite enthusiasm He well knew was to sail from Toulon IJshant way- 
that exiles are the worst of all advisers fixed for the place of rendezvous. Tho 
He had excellent mformation : he had very day v as named. In order that 
excellent judgment he calculated the there*might be no want either of sAi- 
chances , and he saw Tliat a descent men or *of vessels for the intended 
was likely to fail, and to fail disas- expedition, all maritime trade, all pri- 
trously and disgracefully James might vateering, was, for a time, interdicted 
well be impatient to try tjje experi- bytl royal mandate.’*' Three hundred 

transports were collected near the spot 
Simon. Samt Simon was on the terrace, and, where the troops were to embark, Itr 
young os he was, observed this smgulw: scone 
M ith an eye which nothing escaped ^ 

* M6moiresde Samt Simon , Bnmet, u. 95 , * In the Naame paperspnnted by Maepher- 

Cruarditin, No 4S See the excellent letter of son ar« two memorials from James ur^^iiig 
Lewis to the Archbishop of Bkeims, which is Lewis to invade England Both were wntte’as 
(inoted by Voltaiie in the Sificle ^ Louis fli January 1G92 
Xiy. Kj t London Gazette, Peb. 15. 169^. 
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- 7 as hoped that aH would be ready early 
in the sprmff, before the Engh&h ships 
were hp^f n^Tged or half manned, a^d 
before a single Dutch man of war was 
m the ChanneL’^ 

James had indeed persuaded himself 
James be- that, eTCB if the ERglish fleet 
thJEn?“* should fall in with him, it 
would not oppose him. He 
to imn imagined that he was person- 

ally a favourite with the mariners of all 
rants. His emissaries had been busy 
among the naval officers, and had found 
some who remembered him with kind- 
ness, and others who were out of hu- 
mour wi th the men now in power All 
the wild talk of a class of people not dis- 
tinguished by taciturmty or discretion 
was reported to him with exaggeration, 
tiH he was deluded into a belief that 
he had more friends than enemies on 
board of the vessels which guarded our 
coasts. Yet he should have known 
that a rough sailor, who fought him- 
self ill used by the Admiralty, might, 
after the third bottle, when drawn on 
by artful companions, express his regret 
for the good old times, curse the new 
government, and curse himself for heing 
such a fool as to fight for that govern- 
ment, and yet might be by no means 
prepared to go over to the French on 
the day of battle Of the malecontent 
officers, who, as James believed, were 
impatient to desei^^ the great majority 
had probably given no pledge of their 
attachment to him except an idle word 
hiccoughed out when they were drunk, 
and forgotten when they were sober 
One of those from whom he expected 
support, Hear Admiral Carter, had 
indeed heard and perfectly understood 
what the Jacobite agents had to say, 
had given them fair words, and had 
reported the whole to the Queeft and 
her ministers f ^ 

But the chief dependence of James 
condwtof on EusseU. That false, 
Bnueu aTTogant, and wayward pofcti- 
ciau was to command the Channel 
Fleet He had never ceased to assure 
the Jacobite emissaries that he was 
bent on effecting a Eestoration. Those 

* M6noirea de Berwick; Burnet, u. 92 ; 
life of James, u 478 491. • 

t History of the late Conspiracy, 1693, 


emissaries fully reckoned, if not on his 
entire cooperation, yet at least on his 
connivance, and there could he no 
doubt that, with his connivance, a 
French fleelf might easily convey an 
army to our shores. James flattered 
himself that, as soon as he had landed, 
he should be master of the island. But 
in truth, when the voyage had ended, 
the difficulties of his enterprise would 
have been only beginning. Two years 
before he had received a lesson by which 
he should have profited. Bfe had then 
deceived himself and others into the 
belief that the Enghsh were regretting 
him, were pining for him, were eager to 
nse in arms by tens of thousands to 
welcome him. 'SV'illiam was then, as 
now, at a distance Then, as now, the 
administration was entrusted to a wo- 
man. There were then fewer regular 
troops in England than now. Tomng- 
ton then done as much to injure 
the government which he served as 
EusseH could now do. The French 
fleet had then, after riding, during 
several weeks, victorious and dominant 
in the Channel, landed some troops on 
the southern coast The immediate 
effect had been that whole counties, 
without distinction of Tory or Whig, 
Churchman or Dissenter, had risen up, 
as one man, to repel the foreigners, and 
that the Jacobite parly, which had, a 
few days before, seemed to be half the 
nation, had crouched down in silent 
terror, and fiad made itself so small 
that it had, during some tune, been in- 
visible. Whajb reason was there for 
beheving that the multitudes who had, 
in 1690, at first lighting of the 
beacons, snatched up firelocks, pikes, 
scythes, to defend their native soil 
against the French, would now welcome 
the French as allies And of the araSy 
by which Jamft was now to be accom- 
panied the French formed the least 
odious part. More than half of that 
army was to consist of Irish Papists ; 
and the feeling, compounded of hatred 
and scorn, with which the Irish Papists 
had long been regarded by the English 
Protestants, had by recent events been 
stimulated to a vehemence before un- 
known. Th^ hereditary slaves, it was 
said had been for a moment free , and 
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that moment had sufficed to prore that 
they knew neither how to use nor how 
to defend their fceedom. During their 
short «'iseendeney they had done nothing 
but slay, and bum, ana pillage, and 
demolish, and attaint, and confiscate. 
In three years they had committed such 
waste on their native laud as thirty 
years of Enghsh intelligence and in Jus- 
tly would scarcely repair ^ They would 
hare maintained their independence 
against the world, if they had been as 
ready to Sght as they were to steal 
But they had retreated ignonuniously 
fiom the walls of Londonderr}- They 
had fl.ed like deer before the yeomanry 
of Enniskillen. The Prince whom they 
now presumed to think that they could 
place, by force of arms, on the English 
throne, had himself, on the morning 
after the rout of the Boyne, reproached 
them with their cowardice, and told 
them that he would never agiJJ^tnist 
to their soldiership. On th^ subject 
Englishmen were of one mind Tories, 
Ivonjurors, even Eoman Cathohcs, were 
as loud as Whigs in renhng the iH 
fated race. It is, therefore, not diffi- 
cult to guess what effect would have 
been produced by the appearance on 
our soil of enemies whom, on their own 
soil, we had vanquished and trampled 
down. 

lames, however, in spite of the re- 
cent and severe teaching of experience, 
beheved whatever his correspondents 
in England told him; and they told 
him that the whole nation was impa- 
tiently expecting him, that both the 
West and the North were ready to rise, 
that he would proceed %)m the place of 
landing to Whitehall with as little op- 
position as he had encountered when, 
in old times, he made a progress through 
HSs kingdom, escorted h^ong cavalcades 
of gentlemen from onelorfiy mansion 
to another. Eerguson distinguished 
himself by the confidence with which 
he predicted a complete and, bloodless 
vietoiy. He and his printer, he was 
absurd enough to write, would he the 
two first men in the realm to tak5 horse 
for Has Majesty. Many other agents 
were busy, up and down the country, 
during the winter and th^ early part of 
the spring. It does not appear tlfat they 
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had much success in the countio ^ suiith 
of Trent But in the north, partieu- 
b-rly m Lancashire, where the Homan 
Catholics were more numerous and 
more powerful than in any other part 
of the kingdom, and where there seems 
to have been, even among the Protest- 
ant gentry, more than the ordinary 
pioportion of bigoted Jacobites, some 
preparations for an msurreetion were 
made. Arms were privately bought; 
officers were appointed, yeomen, small 
farmers, grooms, huntsmen, were in- 
duced to enhst Those who gave in 
their names were distributed into eight 
regiments of cavaliy and dragoons, 
and were directed to hold themselves 
in readiness to mount at the first 
signal^ 

One of the circimistances which filled 
James, at this time, with vain 
hopes, was that his wife was James 
pregnant and near her delivery. He 
flattered himself that malice itself 
would bo ashamed to repeat any longer 
the story of the warming pan, and that; 
multitudes whom that story had de- 
ceived Tvould instantly return to their 
allegiance Ho took, on this occasion, 
aU those |)recautions which, four >ears 
before, he had foohshly and perversely 
forborne to take & contrived to 
transmit to England letters summoning 
many Protestant women of quality to 
assist at the expected birth; and he 
romised, m the name of his dear 
rother the Most Christian King, that 
they should be free to come and go in 
safety. Had some of those witnesses 
been invited to Saint James’s on the 
morning of the tenth of June 1688, the 
House of Stuart might, perhaps, now 
be reigning m our island. But it is 
easier to keep a crown than to regain 
one. It might be true that a calu'hi- 
nious fable had done much to bring 
about the Hevolution. But it by no 
means followed that the most complete 
refCfcation of that fable would bring 
about a Restoration. Not a single lady 
crossed the sea m obedience to James’s 
call. His Queen was safely dehvered 
of a daughter, hut this event produced 
« 

* Life of James, u 479 524 Memorial^ 
flimishcd tiy Fer^ison to Holmes m the 
Naime Papers. 
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jio perceptible efifect on the state of 
public feeling in England * 

Meanwhile the preparations for lys 
prcpara- expedition were going on fast 
He was on the point of setting 
^rVmva. place of embarka- 

iS tion before the Engffsh govern- 
ment was at all awaxe of the danger 
which was impending It had been 
long known indeed that many thou- 
sands of Irish were assembled in Nor- 
mandy * but it was supposed that they 
had been a«-&embled merely that they 
might be mustered and drilled before 
they were sent to Flanders, Piedmont, 
and Catalonia f Now, however, in- 
telligence, amvingfrom many quarters, 
left no doubt that an invasion would 
be almost immediately attempted. 
Vigorous preparations for defence vtere ; 
made. The equipping and manning 
of the ships was urged forward with 
vigour. The regular troops were 
diSwn together between London and 
the Channel. A great camp was 
formed on the down which overlooks 
Portsmouth, The militia all over the 
kingdom was called out. Two ’West- 
minster regiments and six City «egi- 
ments, making up a force tff thirteen 
thousand fightmg men, were arrayed in 
Hyde Park, and passed in review be- 
fore the Queen. The trainbands of 
Kent, Sussex, and Surrey marched 
down to the coa^ Watchmen were 
posted hy the beacons. Some non- 
jurors were imprisoned, some disarmed, 
some held to bail. The house of the 
Earl of Huntingdon, a noted Jacobite, | 
was searched. He had had time to 
bum his papers and to hide his arms 
but his staliles presented a most sus- 
picious appearance. Horses enough 
to mount a whole troop of cavaSy 
were at the mangers; and thft cir- 
cumstance, though not legally sufficient 
to support a charge of treason, was 
thought sufficient, at such a conjuncture, 
to justify the Privy Council m senAng 
him to tile Tower ^ 

Meanwhile James had gone down to 

♦ Life of James, iz. 474. * 

t See the MontMy ilercnries of the^sprins 
of 1692. 

J IJ’arcissus Luttrell’s Diary for April an€ 
May 1692 , London Gazette, May 9, and 12. 
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his army, which was encamped round 
the basin of La Hogue, on the 
northern coast of the peninsula dow “to'’®"' 
known by the name of the 
Cotentin. Sefore he qmtted 
Saint Germains, he held a Chapter of 
the Garter for the purpose of admitting 
his son into the order. Two noblemen 
were honoured with the same distinc- 
tion, Powis, who, among his brother 
exiles, was now called a Luke, and 
Melfort, who had returned from Rofike, 
and was again James’s Prime Minis- 
ter* Even at this moment, when it 
was of the greatest importance to con- 
ciliate the sons of the Church of Eng- 
land, none but sons of the Church of 
Home were thought worthy of any 
mark of royal favour Powis indeed 
might be thought to have a fair claim 
to the Garter He was an eminent 
member of the English aristocracy; 
and countrymen disliked him as 
little as they disliked any conspicuous 
Papist Hut Melfort was not even an 
Englishman * he had never held office 
in England; he had never sate in the 
English Parliament ; and he had there- 
fore no pretensions to a decoration pe- 
culiarly English. He was moreover 
hated by all the contending factions 
of all the three kingdoms. Hoyal 
letters countersigned by him bad been 
sent both to the Convention at West- 
minster and to the Convention at 
Edinburgh ; jnd, both at Westminster 
and at Edinburgh, the sight of his 
odious name and handwriting had 
; made the most zealous friends of here- 
I ditary right hang down their heads in 
I shame It s^ms strange that even 
> James should have chosen, at such a 
conjuncture, to proclaim to the world 
that the men whom his people most 
abhorred vtere the nfen whom he mott 
delighted to h<&our. 

Still more strange seems the Lecla- 
ration in vhich he announced , 

Jftxne^ i 

ms inten^ons to his subjects i)<HJiara. 
Of all the State papers which 
were put forth even by him it was the 
most Elaborately and ostentatiously in- 
judicious When it had disgusted and 
exasperated all good Englishmen of 

* Sbetid^. MS. , Life of Jtiiaes, li 492. 
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all parties, the Papists at Saint Ger- 
mains pretended that it had been 
dra^vTi up by a stanch Protestant, 
Edward Herbert, who had been Chief 
Justice of the Common ^leas before 
the Eevolution, and who now bore^ the 
empty title of Chancellor * But it is 
certain that Herbert ^^as never con- 
sulted about any matter of importance, 
and that the Declaration was the work 
of Melfort and of Melfort alone f In 
tr^h, those qualities of head and heart 
which had ’made Melfort the favourite 
of his master shone forth in every 
sentence. Not a word was to be found 
indicating that three years of banish- 
ment had made the King wiser, that 
he had repented of a single error, that 
he took to himself even the smallest 
part of the blame of that revolution 
which had dethroned him, or that he 
purposed to follow a course in any re- 
spect differing from that whCJ^had 
abeady been fatal to him All the 
charges which had been brought 
against him he pronounced to be ut- 
terly unfounded Wicked men had 
put forth calumnies Weak men had 
believed those calumnies He alone 
had been faultless He held out no 
hope that he would consent to any re- 
striction of that vast dispensing power 
to which he had formerly laid claim, 
that he would not again, in defiance of 
the plainest statutes, fill the Privy 
Council, the bench of, justice, the 
pubhc ofSces, the army, the navy, with 
Papists, that lie would not reestablish 
the High Commission, that he would 
not appomt a new set of regulators to 
remodel all the constituent bodies of 
the kingdom He did “indeed conde- 
scend to say that he would maintam 
the legal rights of the Church of Eng- 
IsESad but he had^aid this before; and 
all men knew what tho5fe words meant 
in his mouth. Instead of assuring his 
people of his forgiveness, he menaced 
::hem with a butchery more terrible 
than any that our island "had ever 
cecn He published a long list of 
persons w'ho had no mercy fn ex- 
pe..t. Among these were Ox-mond, 

*■ Life of James, ii 4S8 ^ 

t James told Shoriuan that tne Declaration 
'A as wiitten by Melfoit. Shendafi 


Caermarthen, Nottingham, TiUotson 
and Burnet After the roll of those 
w^o were proscribed by name, came a 
series of categories Eirst stood all 
the crowd of rustics who had been 
rude to James when he was stopped at 
Sheerness ®in his flight These poor 
ignorant wretches, some hundreds in 
number, were reserved for another 
bloody circuit Then His Majesty, m 
open defiance of the law of lie land, 
proceeded to doom to death a multitude 
of persons who were guilty only of 
having acted under Wxlluim since 
William had been king in fact, and 
who were therefore under the protec- 
tion of a well known statute of Henry 
the Seventh But to James statutes 
were still what they had always been. 
He denounced vengeance against all 
persons who had m any manner home 
a part in the pimishment of any 
Jacobite conspirator, judges, counsel, 
witnesses, grand jurymen, petty jury- 
men, sheriffs and undershenffs, con- 
stables and turnkeys, in short, all the 
imnisters of justice from Holt down to 
Ketch Then he threatened with the 
gallojvs all spies and all informers who 
had divulged to the usurpers the 
designs of the Court of Saint Ger- 
mams All justices of the peace who 
should not declare for their rightful 
Sovereign the moment that they heard 
of his landing, all gaolers who should 
not instantly set political prisoners at 
liberty, v ore to be left to the extreme 
rigour of the law. No^ exception was 
made in favour of a justice or of a 
gaoler who might be within a hundred 
yards of one of William’s regiments, 
and a hundred miles from the nearest 
place where there was a single Jacobite 
m arms 

It blight have been expected that 
Janies, after thus declaring that he 
could hold out no hope of mercy to 
large classes of his subjects, would at 
leasrihave offered a general pardon to 
the rest But he pardoned nobody He 
did indeed promise that any offender 
who was not in any of the categories 
of pmscriptiou, and wdio should by 
any eminent service merit indulgence, 
i^hould have a special pardon passed 
iniuti* the Great Seal. But, with this 
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exception, all the offJ^nders, hundreds 
of thousands in number, -^ere merely 
informed that, if they did no act or 
thing in opposition to the King ^ 3 
restoration, they might hope to be, at 
a convenient tune, included in a general 
Act of Indemnify, r 

The agents of James speedily dis- 
EfFcct persed his Declaration over 
of the kingdom, and 
Dociara- by doing po rendered a great 
service to WiUiam Thegenenl 
cry was that the banished oppressor 
had at least given Enghshmen f.ur 
warning, and that, if, after such a 
warning, they welcomed him home, 
they would have no pretence for com- 
plaining, though every county town 
should he polluted by an asaize re- 
sembling that vhich Jeffireys had held 
at Taunton. That some hundreds of 
people, — the Jacobites put the number 
so low as five hundred, — were to be 
hanged without pity was certam , and 
nobody who had concurred in the Revo- 
lution, nobody who had fought for the 
new government by sea or land, no 
soldier who had borne a part in the 
conquest of Ireland, no Devon^^e 
ploughman or Cormsh mine^j^who md 
taken arms to defend his wife and chil- 
dren against Toumlle. could be certain 
that he should not be hanged It was 
easy to understand why James, instead 
of proclaiming ar geneial amnesty, 
offered special pardons under his Great 
Seal. Every such pardon must be paid 
for. There was not a priest m the 
royal household who would not make 
his fortune. How abject too, how 
spiteful, must be the nature of a man 
who, engaged in the most momentous 
of all undertakings, and aspiring to the 
noblest of all prizes, could not refrain 
firop procla im ing that he thirsted for 
the blood of a multitude of poo^ fisher- 
men, because, more than three years 
before, they had pulled him about and 
called him Hatchetfaee I If, at 

* That the Declaratioii made th.eimpiG't&ion 
whicli I have debcnocd, is aclcnoirledged m 
the Life of James, u 4S9 “ They thought,” 

say'^ the biographer, “ His Majesty’s ifcent- 
3IU nt descended too low to except the Fever- 
sham ilfb, thit five hundred men v?ree%- 
cluaed, and no man reaU nnidon’d except he^ 
siijuid ruciit It by bonie s»-i\ lec, aud then tho 


very moment when he had the strongest 
motives for trying to concihate hi« 
people by the show of clemency, he 
could not bring himself to hold towards 
them any lai%uage but that of an im- 
placable enemy, what was to be expected 
from him when he should be again 
their m^ister? So savage was his 
natuie that, in a situation in which all 
other tyrants have resorted to blandish- 
ments and fair promises, he could utter 
nothing but reproaches and threap. 
The only words in his Declaration 
which had any show of graciousness 
were those in which he promised to 
send away the foreign troops as soon 
as his authority was reestablished, and 
many said that those words, when 
examined, would be found full of sinis- 
ter meaning. He held out no hope 
that he would send away Popish troops 
who were his own subjects. His in- 
tentifl»<^ were manifest. The Erench 
might go . but the Irish would remain. 
The people of England were to be kept 
down by these thrice subjugated bar- 
barians. No doubt a Rapparee who 
had run away at Newton Butler and 
the Boyne might find courage enough 
to guard the scaffolds on which bis 
conquerors were to die, and to lay waste 
our coimtry as he had laid waste hit 
own 

The Queen and her ministers, instead 
of attempting to suppress James’s mani- 
festo, very wisely reprinted it, and sent 
it forth hcerfsed by the Secretary of 
State, and interspersed with remarks 
by a shrewd and severe commentator. 
It was refuted m many keen pamphlets : 
it was turned into doggrel rhymes , and 
it was left undefended even by tho 
boldest and most acrimonious hbeUers 
among the nonjurors.* 

Panlons being to mss th& Seals look’d as if iL 
were to bring mony into the pocket of some 
favonts.” 

*• A Letter to a Fnend concerning a FreneJa 
Invaision to lestoie tbe late King James to his 
Throne, and what may be expected from him 
should he be successful m it, l<i92 , A. second 
Letter to a Fneuil concerning a French In- 
va'^ion, in vhich the Declaration lately dis- 
persed ifiider the Title of His Majesty’s most 
gracious Declaiation to all his loving Subject^ 
commanchug their A'S'sistance agaanst the P. 
of O. and his Adherents, is entirely and e\- 
actlj published according to the disrpeisrcL 
Copi^, wlth^ome short Observations Lip' .n r, , 
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Indeed, some of tiie nonjnrors were 
BO much alarmed by observing the 
effect which this manifesto produced, 
that they affected to treat it as spurious, 
and pubhshod as their ma^r’s genuine 
Declaration a paper full of gracious 
professions and promises. They made 
him offer a free pardon to all his people 
with the exception of four great crimi- 
nals They made him hold out hopes 
of great remissions of taxation. They 
mq^e him pledge his word that he 
would entrust the whole ecclesiastical 
administration to the nonjurmg bishops. 
Rut this forgery imposed on nobody, 
and was important only as showmg 
that even the Jacobites were ashamed 
of the prmce whom they were labouring 
to restore.* 

No man read the Declaration with 
more surprise and anger than Russell 
Bad as he was, he was much under the 
influence of two feelings, which,i^ugh 
they cannot be called virtuous, have 
some affinity to virtue, and are respect- 
able when compared with mere selfish 
cupidity Professional spmt and party 
spirit were strong m him He might 
be false to his sovereigns, but not to 
his flag; and, even m becoming a 
Jacobite, he had not ceased to be a 
Whig. In truth, he was a Jacobite 
only because he was the most intolerant 
and acrimonious of Whigs. He thought 
himself and his faction ungratefully 
neglected by WiUiam, and was for a 
time too much blinded Uy resentment 
to perceive that it would be mere mad- 
ness m the old Roimdheads, the old 
Exclusionists, to pumsh William by 
recalling James The near prospect of 
an invasion, and the "Declaration in 

1692 , The Pretences of the French Invasion 
emmmed, 1692 , Rejections on the late King 
James’s Declaration, 1692 ^The two Letteis 
to a Fnend were wiitten, I heheve, by Llojd, 
Bishop of Saint Asaph Sheridan says, “ The 
King’s Declaration pleas’d none, and was 
turn'd into ndicule burlesque hnes m Eng- 
land ” I do not believe that a dei^nce of this 
nnfortimate Declaration is to be ^ound in any 
Jacobite tract A \uulent Jacobite wiitcr, 
in a reply to Dr 'Welwood, pimted ^n 1691, 
says, “ As loi the Declaration that was pnntcd 
la^t -veai, . I assure you that it was as 
much misliked by many, almost all, of the 
King’s fnends, as it can be^es-posed by hi-, 
eneimes ’ 

« Kaicis'^us Latti“l ’s L i \ , Aj[)iif>lt»92 


which Englishmen were plainly told 
what they had to expect if that inva- 
sign should be successflil, produced, it 
smiuld seem, a sudden change m Rus- 
sell’s feelings , and that change he dis- 
tinctly avowed “I wish,” he said to 
Lloyd, serve King James The 
thing might be done, if it were not his 
own fault. But he takes the wrong 
way with us Let him forget all the 
past : let him grant a general pardon ; 
and then I will see what I can do for 
him.*^ Lloyd hinted something about 
the honours and rewards designed for 
Russell himself But the Admiral, 
with a spirit worthy of a better man, 
cut him short. “ I do not wish to hear 
anythmg on that subject My solici- 
tude IS for the public And do not 
think that I will let the French triumph 
over us m our own sea. Understand 
this, that if I meet them I fight them, 
aye, though His Maj'e&ty himself should 
be on board ” 

This conversation was truly reported 
to James • but xt does not appear to 
have alarmed him He was, indeed, 
possessed with a belief that Russell, 
evei^if willing, would not be able to 
induce th^> officers and sailors of the 
English navy to fight against their old 
King, who was also their old Admiral 

The hopes which James felt he and 
his favourite Melfort succeeded in im- 
parting to Lewis and to Lewis’s mini- 
sters.* But for those hopes, indeed, it 
is probable that all thoughts of invad- 
ing England in the course of that year 
would have been laid aside For the 
extensive plan which had been formed 
m the winter had, in the course of the 
spring, been disconcerted by a succes- 
sion of accidents such as are beyond 
the control of human wisdom. The 
time'ffixed for the assembling of i?,ll 
the maritime forces of France at 
TJshant had long elapsed ; and not a 
single sail had appeared at the place 
of j^ndezvous. The Atlantic squadron 
was still detained by bad weather in 
the port of Brest The Mediterranean 
squadron, opposed by a strong west 
wind) was vainly straggling to pass 
the jiHars of Hercules. Two fine 

* Sbenflan !irs. ; ^tlCmoircs dc Dangeau, 
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vessels had gone to pieces on the rocks 
of Ceuta* iHeanTrhile the admiral- 
ties of the allied powers had b^en 
active. Before the end of Apnl the 
Enghsh fleet was ready to sail Three 
noble ships, just launched from our 
dockyards, appeared for thr first time 
on the wdter.f 'W’llbam had been 
hastenmg the maritime preparations 
of the IJmted Provinces ; and his 
exertions had been successful On the 
twenty-ninth of April a fine squadron 
from the Texel appeared m the Downs. 
Soon came the North HoUand squa- 
dron, the Meuse squadron, the Zealand 
squadron J The vhole force of the 
UTie En- Confederate powers was as- 
Sai sembled at Saint Helen’s in i 
flteujoin the second week of May, more 
■i-han ninety sail of the line, manned by j 
between thirty and forty thousand of 
the finest seamen of the two great 
unaritime nations. Bussell had the 
chief command. He was assisted by 
Sir Ralph Delaval, Sir John Ashby, 
Sir Cloudesley Shovel, Rear Admiral 
Carter, and Rear Admiral Rooke. Of 
the Dutch oflScers, Van Almonde was 
highest in rank. ^ 

No mightier armament ^had ever 
Tem rof in the British Chan- 

the *2?-* nel. There was little reason 
giuh fleet. apprehension that such a 
force could be defeated in a fair con- 
flict. Nevertheless there was great 
uneasiness in London It was known 
that there was a Jacobite party in 
the navy Alarming rumours had 
worked their way round from France 
It was said that the enemy reckoned 
on the cooperation of some of those 
officers on v hose fidelity, in this crisis, 
the safety of the State might depend 
Russell, as far as can now he dis- 
*covered, was still unsuspected « But 
otfiers, who were probably le^ crimi- 
nal, had been more indiscreet. At aU 
the coffee houses admirals and cap- 
tams were mentioned by name as li- 
ters who ought to he instantly cash- 
iered, if not shot. It was even confi- 
dently affirmed that some of the guilty 

^ London Gazette, May 12. IS 1092^ Ga- 
.sette de Pans, May 1692 ^ 

t Loudon Gazette, Apiil 28 1692. * 

1 London Gazette, Slay 2 5. 12, 10. 


had been put under arrest, and others 
turned out of the service. The Queen 
and her counsellors were m a great 
strait It was not easy to say whether 
the danger®of trusting the suspected 
persons or the danger of removing 
them were the greater Mary, with 
many painful misgivings, resolved, and 
the event proved that she resolved 
wisely, to treat the evd reports as 
calumnious, to make a solemn appeal 
to the honour of the accused geAlc- 
men, and then to trust tile safety of 
her kingdom to their national and pro- 
fessional spirit 

On the fifteenth of May a great 
assembly of officers was convoked at 
Saint Helen’s on board of the Britan- 
nia, a fine three decker, from which 
Russell’s flag was flying. The Admiral 
told them that he had received a 
despatch which he was charged to read 
to I^Rn. It was from Nottingham 
The Queen, the Secretary wrote, had 
been informed that stories deeply 
affecting the character of the navy 
were in circulation. It had even been 
affirmed that she had found herself 
under the necessity of dismissing many 
officers But Her Majesty was deter- 
mined to believe nothing agamst those 
brave servants of the State. The gen- 
tlemen who had been so foully slan- 
dered might he assured that she placed 
entire reliance on them. This letter 
was admirably calculated to work on 
those to whom it was addressed. Very 
few of them probably had been guilty 
of any worse offence than rash and 
angry talk over their wine They 
were as yet only grumblers If they 
had fancied that they were marked 
men, they might in selfdefence have 
become traitors. They became en- 
thusiastically loyal rfis soon as thf^" 
were assured t5at the Queen reposed 
entire confidence in their loyalty. 
They eagerly signed an address in 
which they entreated her to behev© 
that they would, with the utmost reso- 
lution and alacrity, venture their lives 
in defence of her rights, of English 
freedom, and of the Protestant religion, 
against all foreign and Popish in- 
vaders. “ G c^i, ” they added, ‘ ‘ preserve 
your p«rs(m, direct your counsels, and 
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prosper your arms ; and let all your 
people say Amen.”* 

The sincerity of these professions 
soon brought to the test. A few 
hours after the meeting oQi board of 
the Britannia the masts of Tourville’s 
6(iuadron were seen from the cliffs 
of Portland, One messenger galloped 
with the news from Weymouth to 
London, and roused ^Vhitehall at three 
in the morning Another took the 
coast road, and earned the intelhgence 
to Eusselh 'iUl was ready, and on the 
morning of the seventeenth of May the 
alhed fleet stood out to sea t 

Tourville had with him only his own 
Battle of squadron, consisting of forty 
La Hogue four ships of the line. But he 
had received positive orders to protect 
the descent on England, and not to 
decline a battle. Though these orders 
had been given before it was known at 
Versailles that the Dutch and hii^sh 
fleets had joined, he was not disposed 
to take on himself the responsibility of 
disobedience He still remembered 
with bitterness the reprimand which 
his extreme caution had drawn npon 
him after the fight of Beachy Head 
He would not again be told that he 
was a timid and unenterprising com- 
mander, that he had no courage but 
the vul^ courage of a common sailor 
He was also persuaded that the odds 
against him were rather apparent than 
real He believed, on the authority of 
James and Melfort, that 'the Enghsh 
seamen, from the flag officers down to 
the cabin boys, were Jacobites Those 
who fought would fight with half a 
heart, and there would probably be 
numerous desertions at “'the most cri- 
tical moment Animated by such 
hopes he sailed from Brest, steered 
fiist towards the north east, came in 
sight of the coast of D^setehire, and 
then struck across the Channel towards 
La Hogue, where the army which he 
was to convoy to England had abeady 
begun to embark on board" of the 
transports. He was within a few 
leagues of Barflenr when, before* sun- 
rise, on the morning of the nineteenth 

* London Gazette, May 16. 1692 , Burcl'iett 
t Narcissus Lulti oil’s Diarjr; London Ga- 
zette, May 19 «T 


« 

of May, he saw the gr^at ament of 
the allies stretching along the eastern 
horizon. He determined to bear down 
on ^ them By eight the two lines of 

battle were formed ; but it was eleven 
before the firmg began. It soon be- 
came plain foat the English, from the 
Admiral downwards, were resolved to 
do theb duty Bussell had visited all 
his ships, and exhorted all his crews. 
“ If your commanders play false,” he 
said, “ overboard with them, and with 
myself the first ” There was no defec- 
tion. There was no slackness. Carter 
was the first who broke the French 
hne He was struck by a sphnter of 
one of his own yard arms, and fell 
dying on the deck. He woiild not be 
earned below. He would not let go 
his sword. “Fight the ship,” were his 
last words : “ fight the ship as long 
as she can swim.” The battle lasted 
till four in the afternoon. The roar of 
the guns was distmctly heard more 
than twenty miles off by the army 
which was encamped on the coast of 
Normandy. During the earlier part 
of the day the wind was favourable to 
the French * they were opposed to only 
half of the alhed fleet, and against 
that half they maintained the conflict 
with their usual courage and with 
more than their nsual seamanship. 
After a hard and doubtful fight of five 
hours, Tourville thought that enough 
had been done to maintain the honour 
of the white flag, and began to draw 
off. But by this time the wind had 
veered, and was with the allies. They 
were now able to avail themselves of 
their great superiority of force. They 
came on fast. The retreat of the 
French became a flight. Tourville 
fought his own ship desperately. She 
was numed, m allusion to Lewi&ip 
favourite ^mblem, the Boyal Sun, and 
was widely renowned as the finest 
vessel in the world. It was reported 
amot^ the English sailors that she 
was adorned with an image of the 
Great King, and that he appeared 
there, as he appeared in the Place of 
Victories, with vanquished nations iii 
chains ibcncath his teet The gallant 
ship, surrounded by enemies, lay like 
great fortress on the sea, scattering 
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death on ereiy side from her hundred 
and four portholes* She was so for- 
midably manned that all attempts to 
board her failed. Long after sunset, 
she got clear of her assailants, and, 
with all her scuppers spoutmg blood, I 
made for the coast of Nonrandy. She 
had suffered so much that Tourville 
hastily removed his flag to a ship of 
ninety guns which was named the 
Ambitious. By this time his fleet 
was scattered far over the sea. About 
twenty of his smallest ships made their 
escape by a road which was too perilous 
for any courage but the courage of des- 
pair. In the double darkness of night 
and of a thick sea fog, they ran, with 
all their sails spread, through the boil- 
ing waves and treacherous rocks of the 
Eace of Alderney, and, by a strange good 
fortune, amved without a single disas- 
ter at Saint Maloeg. The pursuers did 
not venture to follow the fugitives into 
that terrible strait, the place of innu- 
merable shipwrecla. 

Those French vessels which were 
too bulky to venture mto the Kace of 
Alderney fled to the havens of the 
Cotentin. The Eoyal Sun and two 
other three deckers reachejJ Che%urg 
in safety. The Ambitious, with twelve 
other ships, all first rates or second 
rates, took refuge in the Bay of La 
Hogue, close to the headq^uarters of 
the army of Jam^. 

The three ships which had fled to 
Cherhurg were closely chased by an 
English squadron under the command 
of Delaval. He found them hanled up 
into shoal water where no large man of 
war could get at them. He therefore 
determined to attack them with his 
fireships and boats. The service was 
gallantly and snceessfiilly performed. 
In a short time the Eoyal Sun ajid her 
consorts were burned to ashes. Part 
of the crews escaped to the sSore ; and 
part fell into the hands of the English. 

* Bussell’s Letter to ITottmghrim, 20, 

1 692, in the London Gazette of May 23. , Par- 
taculara of Another Letter fiom the Fleet 
pubhiahed by authonty, Burchett, Burnet, 
li, 93. ; Life of James, ii 493, 194 , Naiassus 
Lnttrell’s Diary ; Mfimoues de Ben^iclg See 
also the contemporary ballad on the battle, 
one of the best specimen', of En"li«®L stieeb 
poetrr, and the Arlviee to a Paintei, 1092. 
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Meanwhile Bussell with the greater 
part of his victorious fleet had block- 
aded the Bay of La Hogue. Here, as 
at Cherhurg, the Fren<£ men of war 
held been df^wn up mto shallow water. 
They were close to the camp of the 
army which was destined for the m- 
va«ion of England. Six of them were 
moored under a fort named Lisset. 
The rest lay under the guns of another 
fort named Saint Vaast, where James 
had fixed his headquarters, and wj^ere 
the Bntish flag, variegated by the 
crosses of Saint George and Saint An- 
drew, hung by the side of the white 
flag of France. Marshal Bellefonds 
had planted several batteries which, it 
was thought, would deter the boldest 
enemy from approaching either Fort 
Lisset or Fort Saint Vaast. James, 
however, who knew something of Eng- 
lish seamen, was not perfectly at ease, 

I andi^ji^pposed to send strong bodies of 
soldiers on board of the ships But 
Tonmlle would not consent to put 
such a slur on his profession 

Bussell meanwhile was preparing for 
an attack. On the afternoon of the 
twenty-third of May all was ready. A 
flotilla consisting of sloops, of fireships, 
and of two hundred boats, was en- 
trusted to the command of Booke. 
The whole armament was in the highest 
spirits. The rowers, flushed by suc- 
cess, and animated by the thought that 
they wore going to fight under the 
eyes of the 'French and Irish troops 
who had been assembled for the pur- 
pose of subjugating England, pulled 
manfully and with loud huzzas towards 
the six huge wooden castles which lay 
close to Forf Lisset. The French, 
though an eminently brave people, have 
always been more liable to sudden 
panics than their phlegmatic neigh- 
bours the English and Germans. On 
this day there was a pame both in the 
fleet and in the army. Tourville or- 
dered his sailors to man their boats, 
and would have led them to encounter 
the enemy in the bay But his ex- 
ample and his exhortations were vai>'. 
His boats turned round and fled i" 
confusion. The ships were abandoned. 

Oheiburf?, Ma^ 22. 1692, in tbe Londen Ga 
zettu oli^Ty 2b. 
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The cannonade from Fort Lisset was The news was received in London 
so feeble and ill directed that it did no with boundless exultation. In ^ 

execution. The regiments on the beach, thefightontheopensea, indeed, 
after wasting a few musket shots, drew the^umencal superiority of the 
off. The English boarded i^he men of allies had been so great that they had 
war, set them on fire, and having per- little reason to boast of their success, 
formed this great service without the But the coi;^dge and skill with which 
loss of a single life, retreated at a l^te the crews of the English boats had, m 
hour with the retreating tide The bay a French harbour, in sight of a French 
was in a blaze during the night , and army, and under the fine of French 
now and then a loud explosion an- batteries, destroyed a fine French fleet,, 
nounced that the flames had reached amply justified the pnde with which 
a powder rocm or a tier of loaded guns, our fathers pronounced the name of La 
At eight the next morning the tide Hogue That we may fully enter mlo 
came back strong ; and with the tide their feelings, we must remember that 
came back Eooke and his two hundred this was the ^st great check that had 
boats The enemy made a faint at- ever been given to the arms of Lewis 
tempt to defend the vessels which were the Fourteenth, and the first g^eat 
near Fort Saint Vaast. During a few victory that the English had gained 
minutes the batteries did some exeeu- over the French since the day of Agin- 
tion among the crews of our skiffs * court. The stain left on our fame by 
but the struggle was soon over. The the shameful defeat of Beachy Head 
French poured fast out of their^ ships was effaced. This time the glory was 
on one side the Enghsh pourea in as aU our own. The Dutch had indeed 
fast on the other, and, with loud shouts, done their duty, as they have always 
turned the captured guns against the done it in maritime war, whether fight- 
shore The batteries were speedily ing on our side or against us, whether 
silenced. James and Melfort, Belle- victorious or vanquished But the Eng- 
fonds and TourviHe, looked on m hsh had home the brunt of the fight, 
helpless despondency while the second Bu&sfill who commanded m chief was an 
conflagration proceeded. The conquer- Engbshman Delaval who directed the 
ors, leaving the ships of war in flames, attack on Cherbuig was an Engbshman. 
made their way into an inner hasin Eooke who led the flotilla into the Bay 
where many transports lay. Eight of of La Hogne was an Engbshman. 
these vessels were set on fire. Several The only two officers^ of note who had 
were taken in tow. The rest would fallen, Admiral Carter and Captain 
have been either destroyerl or carried Hastings of the Sandwich, were Eng- 
off, had not the sea again begun to li&hmen. Tet the pleasure with which 
ebb. It was impossible to do more , the good news was received here must 
and the victorious flotiUa slowly re- not be ascribed solely or chiefly to- 
tmed, insulting the hostile camp with national pnde. The island was Safe, 
a thundering chant of ‘'^'God save the The pleasant pastures, cornfields and 
King.’' commons of Hampshire and Surrey 

Thus ended, at noon on the twen^- would not be the seat of war. The 
fozarth of May, the great conflict which ^ 

hadr^ed dmmgi-ve days over a mde ^ j 

extent of sea and shore. ^ One English 494 ^. 

in the Commons* 

fireship had perished in its caUing. JournaJs of Nov. 28 1692 ; An Account oi 
Sixteen French men of war, all noble Great Victory, 1692 , Monthly Mercurios 
vessels, and eight of them threes deckers, G-azette, 

had been sunk or burned down to the June 7 » Ahnonde*s despatch to the Stateo 
water-edge. The battle is called, from General, dated 1692. The Prench offi- 
the place where it terminated, the battle cial account will be found in the Monthly 
of La Hoo'ue * Meicu?y for July. A report drawn up bj 

*=’ * FoucauM;, Intenrtant of the pro\mce of Nor- 

London Gaz , May 26, 1092 ; Burchett’s mandy, will be found in M. Capefigue’s Lonio 
Memoirs of Transactions at Sea ; Bad^ to the SIT. 
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houses and gardens, the kitchens and 
dairies, the cellars and plate chests, the 
wives and daughters of our gentry 
and clergy would not be at the metcy 
of Irish Edpparees, who had sacked the 
.dwelhngs and skinned the cattle of the 
Englishry of Leinster, or of'Preneh dra- 
goons accustomed to live at free q^uarter 
on the Protestants of Auvergne AYhigs 
and Tories joined in thanking God for 
this great deliverance; and the most 
respectable nonjurors could not but 
be glad at heart that the rightful 
lang was not to be brought back by 
sn army of foreigners. 

The pubbc joy was theiefore all but 
univeraaL Lunng seveial days the 
bells of London peded without ceasing 
riags were flying on all the steeples. 
Eows of candles were in all the win- 
dows Bonfires were at all tlie corners 
of the streets.* The sense which* the 
government entertained of the services 
of the navy was promptly, judiciously, 
and gracefully manifested. Sidney 
and Portland w’cre sent to meet the 
fleet at Portsmouth, and were accom- 
panied by Eochester, as the repre- 
sentative of the Tories. The three 
Lords took down with them thirty 
seven thousand pounds in com, which 
they were to distribute as a donative 
among the sailors f Gold medals were 
given to the ofiicers J The remains 
of Hastings and ^Carter were brought 
on shore with every mark of honour 
Carter was buried at Portsmouth, with 
a great display of military pomp § The 
coi^se of Hastings was carried up to 
London, and Uid, with unusual 
solemnity, under the pavement of 
Saint James’s Church. The foot- 
guards with reversed arms escorted 
\he hearse Four royal state carnages, 
each drawn by six horses, were ^ the 
prSce&sion : a crowd of men of quahty 
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in mourning cloaks filled the pews; 
and the Bishop of Lincoln preached the 
funeral sermon* AVhile such marks 
of respect were paid to the slam, the 
wounded wCrenot neglected. Fifty sui- 
geons, plentifully supphed with instru- 
ments, bandages, and drugs, were sent 
down in all haste from London to Ports- 
mouth t It IS not easy for us to form a 
notion of the difiSculty which there then 
was in proMdmg at short notice com- 
modious shelter and skilful attendance 
for himdreds of maimed and lacerated 
men. At present every county, e^ery 
large town, can boast of some spacious 
palace m which the poorest labourer 
who has fraetui'ed a limb may find an 
excellent bed, an able medical attend- 
ant, a careful nurse, medicines of the 
best quahty, and nourishment such as 
an in\ahd requmes But there was 
not then, m the whole realm, a single 
infill 2ry supported by voluntai^’ con- 
tribution, Even in the capiti the 
only edifices open to the wounded were 
the two ancient hospitals of Saint 
Thomas and Saint Bartholomew. Tlie 
Queen gave orders that in both these 
hospitab airangements should be made 
at the pubhc ehiirge for the recep- 
tion of patients from the fleet I At 
the same time it was announced that 
a noble and lasting memorial of the 
gratitude which Imgland felt for the 
courage and patriotism of her sailors 
would soon rise on a site eminently 
appropriate. * Among the suburban 
residences of our langs, that which 
stood at Greenwich had long held a 
distinguished place Chailes the Se- 
cond liked the situation, and deter- 
mined to rebuild the house and to 
improve the gardens. Soon after his 
Kestoration, he began to erect, on a 
spot almost washed J^y the Thames ul 
high tide, a mausion of vast orient and 
cost Behind the palace w ere planted 
long avenues of trees wliich, w'hen 
William reigned, were scarcely more 
than saplings, but which have now 
covered with their massy shade the 
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suminer rambles of several generations. | 
On the slope which has long been the 
scene of the holiday sports of the Lon- 1 
doners, were constructed flights of 
terraces, of which the vesti^s may still 
be discerned. The Queen now pub- 
hcly declared, in her husband’s name, 
that the building commenced by Ohafles 
should be completed, and should be j 
a retreat for seamen disabled m the 
service of their country.* 

Okne of the happiest effects produced 
by the gooff news was the calming of 
the public mind. Luring about a 
month the nation had been hourly 
expecting an iniasion and a rising, 
and had consequently been m an irri- 
table and suspicious mood. In many 
parts of England a nonjuror could not 
show himself without great nsk of 
being insulted A report that arips 
were hidden in a house sufficed to 
bring a furious mob to the door# "The 
mansion of one Jacobite gentleman in 
Kent had been attacked, and, after a 
fight m which several shots were fired, 
had been stormed and pulled down j* 
Yet such nots were by no means the 
worst symptoms of the fever which had 
inflamed the whole society. The ex- 
posure of Euller, in Eebriiary, iud, as 
it seemed, put an end to the practices 
of that vile tribe of which Oates was 
the patnarch. Luring some weeks, 
indeed, the world was disposed to be 
unreasonably incredulous ^about plots 
But in April there was a leaetion 
The Erench and Irish were coming 
There was but too much reason to 
beheve that there weie traitors m the 
island Whoever pretejjded that he 
could point out those traitors was sure 
to be heard with attention , and there 
was not wanting a false witness to 
atkil himself of th# golden opportunity 
This false witness wa^namedEohort 
Young’s Young. His history was in his 
o\vn lifetime so fully mvesti- 
gated, and so much of his correspon- 
dence has been preserved, Tihat the 
whole man is before us. His charac- 
ter IS mdeed a curious study.* His 
birthplace was a subject of dispute 
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among *113166 nations. The Engli-h 
pronounced him Irish. The Irish, not 
be^g ambitious of the honour of having 
him for a coimtrjmian, affirmed that he 
was horn m Scotland Wherever he 
may have been bom, it is impossible 
to doubt w8 ere he was bred : for his 
phraseology is precisely that of the 
Teagues who were, in his time, favour- 
ite characters on our stage He called 
himself a priest of the Established 
Church * but he was in truth only a 
deacon , and his deacon’s orders he had 
obtained by producing forged certifi- 
cates of his learning and moral charac- 
ter Long before the Revolution he 
held curacies in various parts of Ire- 
land; but he did not remain many 
days in any spot. He was driven from 
one place hy the scandal which was 
the effect of his lawless amours. He 
rode away from another place on a 
borrowed horse, which he never re- 
turned. He settled in a third parish, 
and was taken up for bigamy. Some 
letters which he wrote on this occasion 
from the gaol of Cavan have been pre- 
served He assured each of his wivc'i, 
with^he most frightful imprecations, 
that she ^lone was the object of his 
love ; and he thus succeeded in induc- 
ing one of them to support him in 
prison, and the other to save his life 
by forswearing herself at the assizes.. 
The only specimens^which remain to 
us of his method of imparting rehgious 
instruction are to be found in thes^ 
epistles He compares himself to 
Lavicl, the man after God’s own heart, 
who had been guilty both of adultery 
and murder. He declares that he 
repents* he prays for the forgiveness 
of the Almiglity, and then mtreats his 
dear honey, for Christ’s sake, to pei^'ure 
herselft Havmg narrowly escaped the 
gallows, he wandered during several 
years about Ireland and England, 
begging, stealing, cheating, personating, 
forging, lay m many prisons under 
many names. In 1684 he was con- 
victed at Buiy of havmg fraudulentlv 
counterfeited Sancroft’s signature, and 
was Sentenced to tho pillory and to 
imprisonment From his dungeon lie 
'^ote to implore the Primate’s mercy. 
The letter may still be read with all 
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fclie onginal bad grammar %iid bad 
spellmg * Tlie wnter acknowledged bis 
guilt, wished that his eyes wei^ a 
fountain of water, and decked that he 
should never know peace till he had 
received episcopal absolution. He very 
cunningly tried to ingraSate himself 
with the Archbishop, by professing a 
mortal hatred of Dissenters But, as 
all this contrition and all this ortho- 
doxy produced no effect, the penitent, 
after sweanng bitterly to be revenged 
on Saneroft, betook himself to another 
device. The “Western Insurrection had 
just broken out The magistrates all 
over the country were but too ready 
to listen to any accusation that might 
be brought agamst Whigs and Non- 
conformists Young declared on oath 
that, to his knowledge, a design had 
been formed in SulfoUt against the life 
of Ehng James, and named a peer, 
several gentlemen, and ten Presby- 
terian m ini sters, as parties to the plot 
Some of the accused were brought to 
trial; and Young appeared in the 
witness box, hut the stoiy which he 
told was proved by overwhelming evi- 
dence to be false. Soon after the«Eevo- 
lution he was agam convisted of for- 
gery, pilloried for the fourth or fifth 
time, and sent to Newgate. While he 
lay there, he determined to try whether 
he should be more fortunate as an ac- 
cuser of Jacobite than he had been as 
an accuser of Puritans. He first ad- 
dressed him<!eif to TiUotson. There 
was a horrible plot against their Majes- 
ties, a plot as deep as hell , and some 
of the first men in England were con- 
cerned in it. TiUotson, though he 
placed little confidence in information 
commg fi?om such a source, thought 
that the oath which he had taken as a 
Pnvy GounciUor made it his <luty to 
mention the subject to WiUiftm. Wil- 
liam, after his fashion, treated the 
matter very hghtly “ I am confident,” 
he said, “ that this is a viUany , /md I 
will have nobody disturbed on such 
grounds” After this rebuff, Young 
remained some time quiet But when 
Wi lbam was on the Contineift, and 

- I give one short sentence as a specimen * 

“ 0 fie that ever it should be said*tLat aclergy- 
u.un ha* e committed such durty actions I ” 


when the nation was agitated by the 
apprehension of a Erench invasion and 
of a Jacobite insurrection, a false ac- 
cuser might hope to obtain a favourable 
audience ^The mere oath of a man who 
was weU known to the turnkeys of 
twenty gaols was not hkely to injure 
body. But Young was master of 
a weapon which is, of aU weapons, the 
most formidable to innocence. He had 
hved during some years by counterfeit- 
mg hands, and had at length attftlned 
such consummate skiU in that bad art 
that even experienced clerks who were 
conversant with manusenpt could 
scarcely, after the most minute com- 
parison, discover any difference between 
his imitations and the origmals. He 
had succeeded in makmg a coUection 
of papers written by men of note who 
w.ere suspected of disaffection Some 
autographs he had stolen, and some 
he^tfS obtained by writmg in feigned 
names to ask after the characters of 
servants or curates. He now drew up 
a paper purporting to be an Association 
for the Restoration of the banished 
Emg. This document set forth that 
the subscribers bound themselves in the 
presence of God to take arms for H!is 
Majesty, and to seize on the Prince of 
Orange, dead or ahve. To the Asso- 
ciation Young appended the names of 
Marlborough, of Combury, of Sahs- 
buiyr, of Saneroft, and of Sprat, Bishop 
of Rochester and Dean of Westminster. 

The next thmg to he done was to 
put the paper into some hidmg place in 
the house of one of the persons whose 
signatures had been counterfeited. As 
Young could^ot qmt Newgate, he was 
forced to employ a subordinate agent 
for this purpose He selected a wretch 
named Blackhead, who had formerly 
been convicte^of peejury and sentenced 
to have his ears clipped The selection 
was not happy, for Blackhead had 
none of the qualities which the trade 
of a f^Jse witness requires except 
wickedness There was nothing plausi- 
ble about him. His voice was harsh. 
Treachery was written m all the lines 
of his yellow face He had no inven- 
tion, no presence of mind, and could 
do little mo?e than repeat by rote the 
hes tiHight him by others. 
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Tins man, instructed by his accoin- 
1 ‘lice, repaired to Sprat’s palace at 
Uromley, introduced himself there as 
the confidential servant of an imaginary 
Doctor of Divinity, dehvlted to the 
Bishop, on bended knee, a letter in- 
geniously manufactured by Young, and 
received, mth a semblance of profotftid 
reverence, the episcopal benediction 
The servants made the stranger wel- 
come. He was taken to the cellar, 
draftk their master’s health, and en- 
treated them to let him see the house. 
They could not venture to show any 
of the private apartments. Blackhead, 
therefore, after begging importunately, 
but in vain, to be suffered to have one 
look at the study, was forced to content 
himself with dropping the Association 
into a flowerpot which stood m a par- 
lour near the kitchen. • 

Every thing having been thus pre- 
pared, Young informed the miftiS'ers 
that he could tell them something of 
the highest importance to the welfare 
of the State, and earnestly begged to 
be heard. His request reached them 
on perhaps the most anxious day of an 
anxious month. Tourville had just 
stood out to sea. The army of James 
w as embarking London was agitated 
by reports about the disaffection of the 
naval officers. The Queen was deli- 
beratmg whether she should cashier 
those who were suspected, or try the 
effect of an appeal to theu^ honour and 
patriotism At such a moment the 
mimsters could not refuse to listen to 
any person who professed himself able 
to give them valuable information. 
Young and his accomphc%were brought 
before the Privy Council They there 
q^eused Marlborough, Combury, Salis- 
bury, Bancroft, and Sprat of high trea- 
fidh. These great* me% Young said, 
had invited James to invade England, 
and had promised to join him. The 
eloquent and ingenious Bishop of Eo- 
chester had undertaken to draw up a 
Declaration which would inflame the 
nation against the government of King 
William. The conspirators were 15bund 
together by a written instrument. 
That instrument, signed hy their own 
hands, would be found af Bromley if 
careful search was made, Y'dui% par- 


ticularl/ requested that the messengers 
might be ordered to examine the 
Bi flop’s flowerpots. 

The ministers were seriously alarmed. 
The story was circumstantial , and part 
of it was probable. Marlborough’s 
dealings vfSi Samt G-ermams were 
well Imown to Caermarthen, to Not- 
tingham, and to Sidney. Combury 
was a tool of Marlborough, and was 
the son of a nonjuror and of a notorious 
plotter. Salisbury was a Papist San- 
crofb had, not many months before, 
been, with too much show of reason, 
suspected of inviting the Prench to 
invade England. Of all the accused 
persons Sprat was the most unlikely to 
be concerned m any hazardous design. 
He had neither enthusiasm nor con- 
stancy. Both his ambition and his 
party spirit had always been effectually 
kept in order by his love of ease and 
his anxiety for his own safety. He 
had been guilty of some criminal com- 
pliances in the hope of gaming the 
favour of James, had sate in the EDtgh 
Commission, had concurred in several 
imquitous decrees pronounced by that 
Gourt^i and had, with trembling hands 
and faltering voice, read the Declara- 
tion of Indiflgence in the choir of the 
Abbey. But there he had stopped. 
As soon as it began to be whispered 
that the civil and religious constitution 
of England would spe&ly be vindicated 
by extraordinary means, he had resigned 
the powers which he had dunng two 
years exercised in defiance of law, and 
had hastened to make his peace with 
his dencal brethren He had in the 
Convention voted for a Begency but 
he had taken the oaths without hesita- 
tion : he had borne a conspicuous part 
in the coronation of the new Sovereigns ; 
and b;^liis skilful hand had been added 
to the Eo»m of Prayer used on the fifth 
of November those sentences in which 
the Church expresses her giatitude for 
the ascond great deliverance wrought 
on that day.* Such a man, possessed 
of a plentiM income, of a seat m the 
House of Lords, of one agreeable man- 
sion ^mong the elms of Bromley, and 
of another in the cloisters of Westmin- 


* Gutesh, Collectanea Cunosa* 
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ster, was very unlikely to run'* the risk returned to London with their prisoner, 
of martyrdom. He was not, indeed, on but without the document which, if it 
perfectly good terms with the govv?n- had been found, might have been fatal 
ment. For the feeling, which, next to him. 

to solicitude for his own comfort and Late at night he was brought to 
repose, seems to have had jhe greatest Westminster, and was suffered to sleep 
influence on his pnblie conduct, was at his deanery All his bookcases and 
his dislike of the Puritans , a dislike drawers were examined , and sentinels 
which sprang, not from bigotry, but were posted at the door of Ins bed- 
from Epicureanism Their austerity chamber, but with strict orders to 
was a reproach to his slothful and luxu- behave civilly and not to disturb the 
nous life* their phraseology shocked family ^ * 

his fastidious taste; and, where they On the following day he was brought 
were concerned, his ordinary good before the Council. The examination 
nature forsook him. Loathing the was conducted by Hottingbam with 
nonconformists as he did, he was not great humanity and courtesy The 
bkely to be very zealous for a prince Bishop, conscious of entire innocence, 
whom the nonconformists regarded as behaved with temper and firmness. Ho 
their protector. But Sprat’s faults made no complaints. “ I submit,” he 
afforded ample security that he would said, “ to the necessities of State at 
never, from spleen against William, such a time of jealousy and danger as 
engage in any plot to bring back James He was asked whether he had 

Why Yoimg should have assigned the drawifup a Declaration for King James, 
most perilous part in an enterprise fall whether he had held any correspondence 
of peril to a man singularly pliant, with France, whether he had signed 
cautious, and self indulgent, it is difSL- anytreasonable association, and whether 
cult to say. he knew of any such association. To all 

The first step which the ministers these questions he, with perfect truth, 
took was to send hlarlborough k) the answered in the negative, on the word 
Tower He was by far thG most for- of a Christian and a Bishop. He was 
noidable of all the accused persons ; and taken back to his deanery. He re- 
that he had held a traitorous eorre- mained there in easy confinement during 
spondence with Saint Germains was a ten days, and then, as nothing tending 
fact which, whether Young were per- to criminate him had been discovered, 
jured or not, the"Queen and her chief was suffered to return to Bromley, 
advisers knew to be true. One of the Meanwhile the false accusers had 
Clerks of the Council and several mes- been devismg a new scheme. Black- 
sengers were sent down to Bromley with head paid another visit to Bromley, 
a warrant from Nottingham Sprat was and contrived to t.ike the forged Asso- 
taken into custody. .4J1 the apartments ciation out of the place in which he 
in -which it could reasonably be sup- had hid it, tmd to bring it back to 

posed that he would have hidden an Young. One of Young’s two wives 

important document were searched, the then carried it to the Secretary’s Office 
library, the dinmgroom, the drawing- and told a lie, invented by her husbaij^, 
raom, the bedchamber, and the adjacent to explain ho-vsba paper of such import- 
closets His papers were strictly ex- ance had come into her hands. But it 

amined Much good prose was found, was not now so easy to frighten the 

and probably some bad verse, but no trea- ministers as it had been a few days 
son The messengers pried into <5very before. JThe battle of La Hogue had 
flowerpot that they could find, but to put an end to all apprehensions of in- 
no purpose. It never occurred to them vasion Nottingham, therefore, instead 
to look into the room in which Black- of seilding do-^vii a warrant to Bromley, 
head had hidden the Association for merely wrote to beg that Sprat would 
that room was near the offices occupied call on him^at WhitehalL The sum- 
by the seryants, and was little used by mons -was^promptly obeyed, and the ac- 
rhe BiShop and his family. The officers cused prdate was brought face to face 
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with Blackhead before the Council. 
Then the truth came out fast. The 
Bishop remembered the viUanous look 
und voice of the man who had knelt 
to ask the episcopal bleiSfeing The 
Bishop's secretary confirmed his mas- 
ter’s assertions. The false witness soon 
lost his presence of mind. His cheAs, 
always sallow, grew frightfully livid. 
His voice, generally loud and coarse, 
sank into a whisper The Pnvy Coun- 
eill^ saw his confusion, and cross- 
esamined him sharply. Por a time he 
answered their questions by repeatedly 
stammering out his original lie in the 
original words. At last he found that 
he had no way of extricating himself 
but by owning his guilt He acknow- 
ledged that he had given an untrue 
account of his visit to Bromley, and, 
after much prevarication, he related 
how he had hidden the Association, 
and how he had removed it fr<taT^ts 
hiding place, and confessed that he had 
been set on by Young. 

The two aecomphces were then con- 
fronted. Young, with unabashed fore- 
head, denied everything He knew 
nothing about the flowerpots. “ If so,” 
cried Nottingham and Sidney together, 
“ why did you give such particular di- 
rections that the flowerpots at Bromley 
•should be searched?” “I never gave 
any directions about the flowerpots,” 
said Young. Then the whole council 
broke forth "Howdareyoigsayso? We 
aU remember it.” Still flie knave stood 
up erect, and exclaimed, with an impu- 
dence which Oates might have envied, 
^ This hiding is all a trick got up between 
the Bishop and Blackhead* The Bishop 
has taken Blackhead off, and they are 
bjj^h trying to stifle the plot” This was 
too much. There was a smile and a lift- 
ing’" up of hands al* roujid the board 
“Man,” cried Caermarthen, “wouldst 
thou have us believe that the Bishop 
contrived to have this paper put where 
it was ten to one that our messengers 
had found it and where, if they h^d 
found It it might have hanged him?” 

The false accusers were removed m 
custody The Bishop, after warmly 
thanking the ministers for their fair 
and honourable conduct, todk his leave 
of them. In the antechamber fie ftund 
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a crowd? of people staring at Young, 
while Young sate, endunng the stare 
wijh the serene fortitude of a man who 
had looked down on far greater multi- 
tudes from half the pillories in England, 
“ Young,” said Sprat, “ your conscience 
must tell fbu that you have cruelly 
wronged me For your own sake I am 
sorry that you persist in denying what 
your associate has confessed ” “ Con- 

fessed f” cried Young “no, all is not 
confessed yet ; and that you shall find 
to your sorrow. There is such a thing 
as impeachment, my Lord. When Par- 
liament sits you shall hear more of me.” 
“ God give you repentance,” answered 
the Bishop. “For, depend upon it, 
you are in much more danger of being 
damned than I of being impeached.”* 

Forty eight hours after the detection 
of this execrable fraud, Marlborough 
was admitted to baiL Young and 
Blackhead had done him an inestimable 
service That he was concerned in a 
plot quite as criminal as that which 
they had falsely imputed to him, and 
that the government was in possession 
of moral proofs of his guilt, is now cer- 
tain. •But his contemporaries had not, 
as we have, •the evidence of his perfidy 
before them They knew that he had 
been accused of an offence of which he 
was mnocent, that perjury and forgery 
had been employed to min him, and 
that, in consequence o? these machina- 
tions, he had passed some weeks in the 
Tower, There was in the public mind 
a very natural confusion between his 
disgrace and his imprisonment. He 
had been imprisoned without sufficient 
cause Might it not, in the absence of 
aU information, be reasonably presumed 
that he had been disgraced without 
sufficient cause ? It was certain that a 
vile calhmny, destitute of all founda* 
tion, had caused him to be treated as a 
criminal m May. Was it not probable, 
then, that calumny might have depnved 
him oiahis master’s favour in J anuary ? 

Young’s resources were not yet ex- 
hausted. As soon as he had been 

* My Mcornit of this plot is chiefly taken 
from Sprat’s Relation of the late "Wicked Con- 
tnvance of S^phen Blackhead and Robert 
Yrting, 1692. uhere are veiy few better nar- 
ratives m the language. 

A A 
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carried back from Wbiteliall to New- 
gate, he set himself to construct a new 
plot, and to find a new accomplice. Jfe 
addressed himself to a man named 
Holland, who was in the lowest state of 
porerty. Never, said Young, was there 
such a golden opportumtj-. A bold, 
shrewd, fellow might easily earn five 
hundred pounds. To Holland five hun- 
dred pounds seemed fabulous wealth 
‘^JVhat, he asked, was he to do for it ? 
Nothing, he was told, but to speak the 
truth, that was to say, substantial 
truth, a little disguised and coloured. 
There really was a plot; and this would 
have been proved if Blackhead had 
not been bought ofill His desertion had 
made it necessary to call in the help of 
fiction “You must swear that you 
and I were in a back room upstairs at 
the Lobster in Southwark. Some men 
came to meet us there. They gave a 
password before they were admitted 
They were all in white camlet cloaks 
They signed the Association in our 
presence. Then they paid each his 
shilling and went away. And you 
must be ready to ident^ my Lord 
Marlborough and the Bishop Eo- 
diester as two of these mey.” “ How 
can I identify them?** said Holland, 


“ I never saw them.” “ You must con- 
trive to see them,” answered the tempter, 
“ as soon as you can. The Bishop will 
be at the Abbey. Anybody about the 
Court will 'point out my il^rd Marl- 
borough.” Holland immediately went 
to 'Whitehall, and repeated this conver- 
sairlon to Nottingham. The unlucky 
imitator of Oates was prosecuted, by 
order of the government, for peijury, 
subornation of peijury, and forgery. 
He was convicted and imprisoned, ^as 
again set in the pdlory, and underwent, 
m addition to the exposure, about which 
he cared httle, such a pelting as had 
seldom been known * After his pu- 
nishment, he was, durmg some years, 
lost in lie crowd of pilferers, ring- 
droppers, and sharpers who infested 
the capital At length, in the year 
IJOO, he emerged from his obseunty, 
and excited a momentary mterest. 
Tte newspapers announced that Robert 
Young, Clerk, once so famons, had been 
taken up for coimng, then that he had 
been found guilty, then that the dead 
warrant had come down, and finally 
that the reverend gentleman had been 
hanged at Tyhum, and had greatly 
edified a large assembly of spectators 
by his penitence. |* 


♦ 


CHAPTER XrX. 


While England was agitated, first by 
Foreign of an invasion, and 

poiicyof then by joy at the dehverance 
wrought for her by the valour 
of her seamen, important events were 
taking place on the Continent. <On the 
sixth of March the King had arrived 
at the Hague, and had proceeded to 
make his arrangements for the ap- 
proaching campaign. 

The prospect which lay before him 
was gloomy. The coahtion of which 
he was the author and the chief had, 
dnnng some months, been in constant 
danger of dissolution. By what stre- 
* • 

t London Gazette, March 14. IGGJ. 


nuous exertions, by what ingenious 
expedients, bw what blandishments, by 
what bribes, Se succeeded in preventing 
his allies from throwmg themselves, 
one by one, at the feet of France, cS 
he but imperfectly Imown. The fiillCSt 
and most aufnentic record of the la- 
bours and sacrifices by which he kept 
together, during eight years, a crowd 
of famtheurted and treacherous poten- 
tates, negligent of the common interest 
and jealous of each other, is to he found 
in hes correspondence with Heinsius. 

Baden to the States General, Beb. 

1G93 ^ 

t Postman, April 13. and 20. 1700 ; Postboy, 
Apiil ft. ;2 fI 3 mg Post, April 20. 
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In that correspondence William is aU 
hamself. He had, in the course of his 
eventful life, to sustain some high parts 
for which he was not eminently quali- 
fied; and. in those parts, %is success 
was imperfect. As sovereign of Eng- 
land, he showed abilities and virtues 
which entitle him to honourable mo- 
tion in history* but his deficiencies 
were great He was to the last at 
stranger among us, cold, reserved, never 
in giod spirits, never at his ease. His 
kmgdom w^s a place of exile. His 
finest palaces were prisons. He was 
was always counting the days which 
must elapse before ho should again see 
the laud of his birth, the chpped trees, 
the wings of the innumerable wind- 
mills, the nests of the storks on the tall 
gables, and the long lines of painted 
villas reflected in the sleeping canalg. 
He took no pams to hide the preference 
which he felt for his native soil a»d^r 
his early j&iends ; and therefore, though 
he rendered great services to our count^, 
he did not reign in our hearts. As a 
general m the field, again, he showed 
rare courage and capacity: but, from 
whatever cause, he was, as a tactician, 
mferior to some of his contemporaries, 
who, in general powers of mind, were 
far inferior to him. The business for 
which he was preeminently fitted was 
diplomacy, in the highest sense of the 
word. It may be doubted whether he 
has ever had a superior in ^ the art of 
conducting those great negotiations on 
which the welfare of the commonwealth 
of nations depends His skiU in this 
department of politics was never more 
severely tasked or more simally proved 
than during the latter part of 1691 and 
the early p.irt of 1692. 

'^ne of his chief difficulties was 
caused bym the ^sullen and 
Northern menacing demeanour of the 
Korthem powers. Denmark 
and Sweden had at one time seemed 
disposed to join the coalition : but they 
had eaxly become cold, and were fast 
becoming hostile. From France they 
flattered themselves tliat they had little 
to fear. It was not very probable that 
her armies would cross the Elbe, or 
that her fleets would force passage 
through the Sound. But tin? mval 


» 

strength* of England and Holland 
muted might weU excite apprehension 
at Stockholm and Copenhagen. Soon 
arose vexatious questions of maritime 
right, questions such as, in almost every 
extensive war of modern times, have 
arisen between belligerents and neu- 
trals. The Scandinavian prmces com- 
plamed that the legitimate trade 
between the Baltic and France was 
tyrannically interrupted Though they 
had not in general been on very friendly 
terms with each other, they began to 
draw dose together, intrigued at every 
petty G-erman court, and tried to form 
what William called a Third Party in 
Europe. The Xing of Sweden, who, 
as Duke of Pomerama, was bound to 
send three thousand men for the defence 
of the Empire, sent, instead of them, 
his advice that the aUies would make 
peace on the best terms which they 
could get.* The King of Denmark 
seized a great number of Dutch mer- 
chantships, and collected m Holstein an 
army which caused no small uneasiness 
to his neighbours. “I fear,’’ William 
wrote, in an hour of deep dejection, to 
Heinsijis, “ I fear that the object of this 
Third Partyws a peace which will bring 
m its train the slavery of Europe, The 
day will come when Sweden and her 
confederates will know too late how 
great an error they have committed. 
They are farther, no ^onbt, than we 
from the danger; and therefore it is 
that they are thus bent on workmg our 
ruin and their own. That France will 
now consent to reasonable terms is not 
to be expected; and it were better to 
faU sword in hand than to submit to 
whatever she may dictate ” }* 

While the Eling was thus disquieted 
by the conduct of the Northern 
powers, >ominous signs began * 
to appear vx a very different quarter. 
It had, from the been no easy 
matter to induce sovereigns who hated, 
and wljp, in their own dominions, per- 
secuted the Protestant rehgion, to coun- 
tenance the revolution which had saved 
that rehgion from a great peril. But 
• 

• The Swedes came, it is true, but not till 
the campaign was over. London Gazette, 
Sepi- 10. 1691. • 

f 'William to Hemsius, ITarch 1692. 
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happily the example and the atlthonty 
of the Vatican had oTercome their 
scruples. Innocent the Eleventh jwid 
Alexander the Eighth had regarded 
William with ill concealed partiality 
He was not indeed their friend , hut 
he was their enemy’s enem^^ and James 
had been, and, if restored, must again 
he, their enemy’s vassal. To the heretic 
nephew therefore they gave their effec- 
tive support, to the orthodox uncle 
only compliments and benedictions 
But Alexander the Eighth had occu- 
pied the papal throne httle more than 
fifteen months His successor, Antonio 
Pignatelli, who took the name of Inno- 
cent the Twelfth, was impatient to be 
reconciled to Lewis. Lewis was now 
sensible that he had committed a great 
error when he had roused against him- 
self at once the spirit of Protestantism 
and the spirit of Popery He permitted 
ihe Prench Bishops to submit them- 
selves to the Holy See. The dispute, 
which had, at one time, seemed likely 
to end in a great Galhcan schism, was 
accommodated; and there was reason 
to beheve that the influence of the head 
‘Off the Church would he exerted #or the 
purpose of severing the ties Which hound 
so many Catholic pnnces to the Calvinist 
who had usurped the British throne. 

Meanwhile the coalition, which the 
^ , Third Party on one side and 

oithe the Pope on the other were 
tiying to dissolve, was in no 
small danger of falling to pieces from 
mere rottenness. Two of the allied 
powers, and two only, were hearty m 
the common cause , England, drawing 
after her the other British kingdoms ; 
and Holland, drawing after her the 
other Batavian commonwealths. Eng- 
land and Holland were indeed torn hy 
intemal factions, and were s^arated 
from each other by mutual^ jealousies 
and antipathies* hut both were fully 
resolved not to submit to French domi- 
nation; and both were ready hear 
their share, and more than their share, 
of tbe charges of the contest Most of 
the members of the confederacy were 
not nations, but men, an Emperor, a 
Xing, Electors, Dukes, Lan<%raves ; 
and of these men there jwas scarcgly 
one whose whole soul was in the 


struggle, scarce’ ** one who did not hang 
bacl^ who did n » find some excuse for 
omitting to fulfil his engagements, who 
did not expect to be hired to defend 
his own i^hts and i.iterests against 
the common enemy. But the war was 
the war of the people of England and 
of ^he people of Holland Had it not 
been so, the burdens which it made 
necessary would not have been home 
by either England or Holland during a 
single year. When WiUiam said ^hat 
he would rather die sword m hand than 
humble himself before Prance, he ex- 
pressed what was felt, not by himself 
alone, but by two great communities 
of which he was the first magistrate. 
With those two communities, unhappily, 
other states had httle sympathy. In- 
deed those two communities were re- 
garded hy other states as rich, plain- 
dealmg, generous dupes are regarded 
b^iftedy sharpers. England and 
Holland were wealthy; and they were 
zealous. Their wealth excited the 
cupidity of the whole alliance ; and to 
that wealth their zeal was the key. 
They were persecuted with sordid im- 
portumty by all their confederates, 
fixim Csesar, who, in the pride of his 
solitary dignity, would not honour 
Kmg William with the title of Majesty, 
down to the smallest IVIargrave who 
could see his whole pnncipahty from 
the cracked wmdows of the mean and 
ruinous old^ouse which he called his 
palace It was not enough that Eng- 
land and Holland furnished much more 
than their contmgents to the war by 
land, and bore unassisted the whole 
charge of thg» war by sea. They were 
beset by a crowd of illustrious mendi- 
cants, some rude, some obsequious, Ibyjt 
all indefatigable and insatiable. One 
prince came lyamping to them annuffly 
with a lamentable story about his 
distresses. A more sturdy beggar 
threatened to join the Third Party, and 
to make^a separate peace with Prance, 
if his demands were not granted. 
Every Sovereign too had his ministers 
and^ favourites ; and these ministers 
and favourites were perpetually hinting 
that France was willing to pay them 
for detachiiig their masters from the 
coahflofi and that it would be prudent 
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in England and Holland to outbid 
France. 

Yet the emharrassment caused by 
the rapacity of the allied courts was 
scarcely greater than the •embarrass- 
ment caused by their ambition and 
their pnde This prince had set his 
heart on some childish distinetioifl a 
title or a cross, and would do nothing 
for the common cause till his wishes 
were accomplished. That prince chose 
to Ainey that he had been slighted, and 
would not stir till reparation had been 
made to him The Luke of Brunswick 
Lunenburg would not furnish a battalion 
for the defence of Grermany unless he 
was made an Elector.* The Elector of 
Brandenburg declared that he was as 
hostile as he had ever been to France : 
but he had been ill used by the Spanish 
goTemment; and he therefoie wo^ld 
not suffer his soldiers to be empl^ed 
in the defence of the Spanish IfefJer- 
lands He was willing to bear his 
share of the war; but it must be in his 
own way* he must have the command 
of a distinct army, and he must be 
stationed between the Rhine and the 
Meuse.t The Elector of Saxony com- 
plained that bad wmter quarters had 
been assigned to his troops * he there- 
fore recalled them just when they should 
have been preparmg to take the field, 
but very coolly offered to send them 
back if England and Holland would 
give him four hundred thousand rix- 
doUars-t 

It might have been expected that at 
The Em- two chiefs of the House 

peroj** of Austria would have putforth, 
at this conjuncture, all^their strength 
against the rival House of Bourbon 
-Unfortunately they could not be in- 
duced to exert themselves vigorously 
even for their owC pre^rvation. They 
were deeply interested in keeping the 
French out of Italy. Yet they could 
with difficulty be prevailed upon to lend 
the smallest assistance to tljp Duke of 
Savoy They seemed to think if the 
business of England and Holland to 
defend the passes of the Alps, %iid to 

* WiUio ^ to Heindus, Feb. 1692. 

t Ibid, Jan ^. 1692. * 

t Ibid., Jan. 1692. 


prevent*the armies of Lewis from over- 
flowing Lombardy. To the Emperor 
in^ed the war against France was a 
secondary object. His fii’st object was 
the war against Turkey He was dull 
and bigoted. His mind misgave him 
that the -vAr against France was, in 
some sense, a war against the Catholic 
rehgion ; and the war again&t Turkey 
was a crusade. His recent campaign 
on the Danube had been successfm. 
He might easily have concluded an 
honourable peace with the Porte, and 
have turned his arms westward But 
he had conceived the hope that he 
might extend his hereditary domimons 
at the expense of the Infidels Visions 
of a triumphant entry mto Constanti- 
nople and of a Te Deum in Saint So- 
phia’s had risen in his brain. He not 
only employed in the East a force more 
than sufficient to have defended Pied- 
mont and reconquered Lorraine; hut 
he seemed to think that England and 
Holland were hound to reward him 
largely for neglecting their interests 
and pursuing his own * 

Spain already was what she has con- 
tinue to be down to om’ own 
tune. Ofithe Spam which had 
domineered over the land and the ocean, 
over the Old and the Hew World, of 
the Spam which had, m the short space 
of twelve years, led captive a Pope and 
a King of France, a Sovereign of Mexico 
and a Sovereign of Peru, of the Spain 
which had sent an army to the walte 
of Paris and had equipped a mighty- 
fleet to invade England, nothmg re- 
mained but an arrogance which had 
once excited terror and hatred, but 
which could now excite only derision. 
In extent, indeed, the domimons of the 
Cathohc King exceeded those of Rome 
whenVRome was at the zenith of povser. 
But the huge mass lay torpid and help- 
less, and could he insulted or despoiled 
■with impunity. The whole admims- 
trati^n, military and naval, financial 
and colonial, was utterly disorganized. 
Charles was a fit representative of his 
kingdom, impotent physically, intel- 
lectimlly and morally, sunk in igno- 
rancey listlessness, and superstition, yet 

• * BuniGt*ii. 82,83 ; ConesponilcnceofWil- 
liam and Hemsius, 
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swollen witli a notion of his^own dig- 
nity, and quick to imagine and to resent 
af&onts. So ivretclied had his educa- 
tion been that, when he was told of the 
fall of Mens, the most important for- 
tress in his vast empir^, he asked 
whetherMons was in England ^ Among 
the ministers who were raised up and 
pulled down by his sickly caprice, was 
none capable of applying a remedy to 
the distempers of the State In truth 
to brace anew the nerves of that para- 
lysed body would have been a hard 
task even for Xmenes. Xo servant ol 
the Spanish Crown occupied a more 
important post, and none was more 
unfit for an important post, than the 
3Iarquess of Gastanaga He was Go- 
vernor of the Netherlands ; and in the 
Netherlands it seemed probable that 
the fate of Christendom would be 
decided. He had discharged his trust 
as every public trust was then dis- 
charged in every part of that vast 
monarchy on which it was boastfollj 
said that the sun never set. Fertile 
and rich as was the country which he 
ruled, he threw on England and Hol- 
land the whole charge of defendihg it. 
He expected that arms, afiimunition, 
waggons, provisions, every thing, would 
be furnished by the heretics. It had 
never occurred to him that it was his 
business, and not theirs, to put Mons 
in a condition to^'stand a siege, ine 
public voice loudly accused him of 
having sold that celebrated stronghold 
to France But it is probable that he 
was guilty of nothing worse than the 
haughty apathy and sluggishness cha- 
ractenstie of his nation. 

Such was the state of the coalition 
William WiHiam was the head, 

fuccecds There were moments when he 
felt himself overwhelmed when 
spirits sank, whefi his pa- 
thecoau tieuce was vearied out, and 
when his constitutional irrita- 
bility broke forth. “I cannotf’ he 
wrote, offer a suggestion without being 
met by a demand for a subsidy.”t “ I 
have refused point blank,” he wroJ:e on 
another occasion, when he had**been 

^ M(3mouG5 do Torcy. 

t ■VViUiam to Hoxnsaus, 1001. 


importuned for money “ it is impossi- 
ble that the States General and Eng- 
land can hear the charge of tlie anuy 
on the Rl^^ne, of the army in Piedmont, 
and of the whole defence of Flanders, 
to say nothing of the immense co-^t of 
naval war. If our allies can do 
nothing for themselves, the sooner the 
alliance goes to pieces the better 
But, after every short fit of despondency 
and ill humour, he called up alj^ the 
force of his mind, and puta strong cui b 
on his temper. Weak, mean, false, 
selfish, as too many of the confederates 
were, it was only by their help that he 
could accomplish what he had from his 
youth up considered as his mission. 
If they abandoned him, France would 
be dommant without a nval in Europe 
Well as they deserved to be punished, 
he would not, to punish them, acqui- 
esce Ip the subjugation of the whole 
civilised world He set himself there- 
fore to surmount some difficulties and 
to evade others. The Scandmavian 
powers he conciliated by waivmg, re- 
luctantly indeed, and not vnthout a 
hard internal struggle, some of his 
maritime nghts.t At Rome his infiu- 
enee, though indirectly exercised, ba- 
lanced that of the Pope himself. Lewis 
and James found that they had not a 
fiiend at the Vatican except Innocent ; 
and Innocent, whose nature was gentle 
and irresolute, shrank from taking a 
course directly opposed to the senti- 
ments of all who surrounded him. In 
private conversations with Jacobite 
agents he declared himself devoted to 
the interest of the House of Stuart: 
but in his pfbhe acts he observed a 
strict neutrality. He sent twenty thou 
sand crowns to Saint Germains* b1!f 
he excused himself ^to the enemies 
France by prott&ting that this was not 
a subsidy for any political purpose, but 
merely an alms to be distributed among 
poor British Catholics. He permitted 
prayers fer the good cause to he read 
in the English College at Rome: but 
he ini^sted that those prayers should 
be drawn up in general terms, and that 
no name should bo mentioned It was 

William to'Seinsius, Jan. 1692. 
i HisCHeiutrs to Hciusius are lull of this 
subject. 
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in vain that the ndnisters of the Hoasea 
of Stuart and Bourbon adjured him to 
take a more decided courao. “God 
laiows,” he exclaimed on one occasion, 
** that I would gladly slftd my blood 
to restore the Knig of England But 
•what can I do ? If I stir, I am told 
that I am favouring the Erenchj^and 
helping them to set up an universal 
nonarehy. I am not like the old Popes 
Hmgs vlU not listen to me as they 
Irtened to my predecessors. There is 
no religion now, nothmg but -wieked, 
■woidlj", policy The Pnnce of Orange 
is naster. He governs us all. He 
has fot such a hold on the Emperor 
'and oi the Kang of Spain that neither 
of then dares to displease him. God 
help uif He alone can help us ” And, 
as the dd man spoke, he heat the table 
•with hi&hand in an agony of impotent 
grief anc indignation.* 

To ke<p the German pnnce# c^ady 
was no esy task* hut it was accom- 
plished. lloney was distnbuted among 
-them, mud less indeed than they asked, 
but much nore than they had any de- 
cent pretene for asking With the 
Elector of Jaxony a composition was 
made. He lad, together with a strong 
appetite for ubsidies, a great desire to 
be a membe of the most select and 
illustrious oders of knighthood It 
seems that, intead of the four hundred 
thousand nxdUars which he had de- 
manded, he onsented to accept one 
hundred thouand and the Garter f 
His prime minster Schcemng, the most 
covetous and •erfi.dious of mankmd, 
was secured, itwas hoped, by a pen- 
sion.}: For thi Dul^e of Brunswick 

* See the Letter, from Eome among tha 
' Naime Papers. Tbse in 1692 oxc from Lyt- 
, cott ; those m 1693from Cardinal Howard ; 
those in 1694 from Ishqp Ellis , those m 1695 
from Lord Perth. Th^ all tell the same 
story 

t ’WiUiam's correapndence with Heinsius ; 
London Gazette, Fe. 4. 1601. In a pas- 
qmnade puhlishw inl693, and entitled “ La 
Foue d’Ausbomg, Idlet A116gonqug,” the 
Elector of Saxony is itroduced saying : 

“ Moy, je diray nafenent, 

Qu’unc jaruerc chnglcterre « 

Fcroit tout moQ eSreasement , 

Et je UP Tois nen la terre 
Ou je trouve plus logremont ” 

t "William’s correspodeijpe with Hemsius. 
There is a cuiious accotit of Schcemng in th# 
Memous o£ Count Doha. * • 


Lunenlijurg, WiUiani,* not without diffi- 
culty, procured the long desired title 
of Elector of Hanover. By such means 
as these the breaches which had divided 
the coalition w ere so skilfully repaired 
that it appeared still to present a firm 
front to tl^ enemy. 

William had complained bitterly to 
the Spanish Court of the inca- 
pacity and inertness of Gasta- 
inaga; and that government, 
helpless and drowsy as it was, 
could not be altogether msensi- Ne- 

ble to the dangers which threat- 
ened Flanders and Brabant. Gasta- 
naga was recalled; and William was 
in-mted to take upon himself the go- 
vernment of the Low Countries, with 
powers not less than regal Philip the 
Second would not easily have beheved 
I that, within a century after his death, 
his greatgrandson would implore the 
greatgrandson of William the Silent to 
exercise the authority of a sovereign at 
Brussels * 

I The offer was in one sense tempting : 
but Wilham was too wise to accept it. 
He knew that the population of the 
Spanish Hetherlancls was firmly at- 
tached to the Church of Eome. Every 
I act of a Protestant ruler was certain to 
I be regarded with suspicion by the clergy 
and people of those countries. Already 
Gastanaga, mortified by his disgrace, 
had written to haform the Court of 
Eome that changes were in contempla- 
tion which would make Ghent and 
Antwerp as heretical as Amsterdam 
and London f It had doubtless also 
occurred to William that if, by govern- 
ing mildly and justly, and by showing 
a decent respect for the ceremonies 
and the ministers of the Eoman Catho- 
lic religion, he should succeed in ob- 
hunjing the confidence of the Belgians, 
he woffid inevitably raise against him- 
self a storm of obloquy in our island. 
He knew by experience what it was to 
govern two nations strongly attached 
tc^two different Churches. A large 
party among the Episcopalians of Eng- 
land could not forgive him for having 
consented to the establishment of the 
preghytenan pohty in Scotland. A 

% Bumet, ii, 84. 

t Narci-bus Luttrell*s Diary, 
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large party amorg tlie Presbyterians 
of Scotland blamed bim for maintain- 
ing the episcopal polity m England. 
If he now took under his protection 
masses, processions, graven images, 
fnaries, nunneries, and, worst of all, 
Jesuit pulpits, Jesuit confes^onals, and 
Jesuit colleges, what could he expect 
but that England and Scotland would 
join in one cry of reprobation ? He 
therefore refused to accept the govern- 
ment of the Low Countries, and pro- 
posed that it should be entrusted to 
the Elector of Bavaria The Elector 
of Bavaria was, after the Emperor, the 
most powerful of the Roman Catholic 
potentates of Germany He was young, 
brave, and ambitious of military dis- 
tinction. The Spanish Court was wil- 
ling to appoint him , and he was 
desirous to be appointed but much 
delay was caused by an absurd diffi- 
culty. The Elector thought it beneath 
him to ask for what he wished to 
have. The formalists of the Cabinet 
of Hadrid thought it beneath the 
dignity of the Catholic King to give 
what had not been asked. Mediation 
was necessary, and was at last success- 
ful. But much tune was lost , andrthe 
spring was far advanced before the 
new Governor of the Netherlands en- 
tered on his functions * 

William had saved the coalition from 
the danger of perishing by dis- 
nkes'the union But^yno remonstrance, 
by no entreaty, by no bnbe, 
could he prevail on his alhes to be 
early in the field. They ought to have 
profited by the severe lesson which 
had been given them in the preceding 
year. But again every one of them 
lingered, and wondered why the rest 
were lingering , and again he who 
singly wielded the whole power of 
Frsmce was found, as his hadghty 
motto had long boaste^ a mcttch for 
a multitude of adversaries f His ene- 

• Monthly Meiciines of January and A^nl, 

1 093 ; Burnet, u 84 In the Burnet MS Harl 
6^)34, IS a warm eulogy on the Elector of Ba- 
\ana. When the MS was wTitten he vas 
allied with England against Fiance In the 
History, which was piepared for pubhcfSion 
when he was allied w ith Fiance against *Eng- 
land, the eulogv is omitted, 
t “ isc- pliuibus impar.” ^ 


mies, while still unready, learned with 
dismay that he had taken the field in 
person at the head of his nobility. On 
no occasion had that gallant aristo- 
cracy appeai^gd with more splendour in 
his train. A single circumstance may 
suffice to give a notion of the pomp 
and^luxuiy of his camp Among the 
musketeers of his household rode, for 
the first time, a stripling of seventeen, 
who soon afterwards succeeded to tb» 
title of Duke of Saint Simon, andjb- 
whom we owe those inestimable ne- 
moirs which have preserved, for iie 
delight and mstruction of many laads 
and of many generations, the vividpic- 
ture of a France which has long ptssed 
away. Though the boy’s famik "was 
at that time very hard pressid for 
money, he travelled with thiifcy five 
horses and sumpter mules. Tie priu- 
cesifes of the blood, each suTounded 
by ^gjpup of lughborn and graceful 
ladies, accompanied the King; and the 
smiles of so many charmug women 
inspired the throng of vamand volup- 
tuous hut highspinted gentemen with 
more than common coura/e. In the 
brilhant crowd which surounded the 
French Augustus appearel the French 
Virgil, the graceful, the tender, the 
melodious Racine. He lad, in con- 
formity with the prevalmg fashion, 
become devout, and had jiven up writ- 
ing for the theatre. now, having 
determined to apply hinself vigorously 
to the discharge of thj duties which 
belonged to him as hisonographer of 
France, came to see tie great events 
which it was his officeto record * In 
the neighbourhood of \Ions, Lewis en- 
tertained the fedies with the most 
magnificent review tint had ever been 
seen m modem Eunpe A hundred' 
and twenty thousaid of the finest 
troops in the wotld vere drawn up in 
a line eight miles long It may be 
doubted whether sich an array was 
ever brought together under the Roman 
eagle|. The showoegan early in tlie 
raornmg, and was not over when the 
long siynmer day dosed. Racme left 


n| 
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the ground, astonished, deafened, daz- 
zled, and tired to death. In a private 
letter he ventured to give utterance to 
an amiable msh which he probably 
took good care not to whisper in the 
courtly circle * “ Would to heaven that 
all these poor fellows were in their 
cottages again with their wives and 
their ht tie ones * 

After this superb pageant Lewis 
Siege of announced his intention of at- 
is u»ur taqjang Namur In five days 
lie was under the walls of that city, at 
the head of more than thirty thou- 
sand men Twenty thousand peasants, 
pressed in those parts of the Nether- 
lands vhich the French occupied, were 
compelled to act as pioneers Luxem- 
burg, with eighty thousand men, oc- 
cupied a strong position on the road 
between Namur and Brussels, and was 
prepared to give battle to any force 
which might attempt to raile "'the 
siege t This partition of duties ex- 
cited no surprise It had long been 
known that the great Monarch loved 
sieges, and that he did not love battles 
He professed to think that the real 
test of military skill was a siege The 
event of an encounter between two 
armies on an open plain was, in his 
opinion, often determined by chance 
but only science could prevail against 
ravelins and bastions which science 
had constructed. His detractors sneer- 
ingly pronounced it fortiniate that the 
department of the military art which 
His Majesty considered as the noblest 
W'as one in which it was seldom neces- 
sary for him to expose to serious nsk 
a hfe invaluable to his x^ople 
Namur, situated at the confluence of 
Sambre and the Meuse, was one of 
the great foitresses of Europe The 
fown lay in the" plai#, and had no 
strength except what was derived from 
art. But art and nature had combined 
to fortify that renowned citadel which, 
from the summit of a lofty lyck, looks 
down on a boundless expanse of corn- 
fields, woods and meadows, watered by 
tvo fine rivers. The people of tlffe city 

* Memoues de Saint Simon, Raemo to 
Eoileau, May 21 1692 
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and o^the surrounding region were 
proud of their impregnable castle. 
Tkeir boast was that never, in all the 
wars which had devastated the Nether- 
lands, had skiU or valour been able to 
penetrate those walls The neighbour- 
ing fastneifees, famed throughout the 
world for their strength, Antwerp and 
Ostend, Ypres, Lisle, and Toumay, 
Mens and Valenciennes, Cambray and 
Charleroi, Limburg and Luxemburg, 
had opened their gates to conquerois : 
hut never once had the flag been pulled 
down &om the battlements of Namur. 
That nothing might be wanting to the 
interest of the siege, the two great 
masters of the art of fortification were 
opposed to each other. Vauban had 
durmg many years been regarded as 
the first of engmeers but a formidable 
nval had lately arisen, Menno, Baron 
of Cohom, the ablest offleer in the ser- 
vice of the States G-eneraL The de- 
fences of Namur had been recently 
strengthened and repaired under Co- 
hom’s superintendence; and he was 
now within the walls Vauban was in 
the camp of Lewis It might therefore 
be expected that both the attack and 
the defente would be conducted with 
consummate ability. 

By this time the allied armies had 
assembled . but it was too late.* Wil- 
liam hastened towards Namur. Ho 
menaced the Frenclf works, first from 
the west, then from the north, then 
from the east. But between him and 
the hnes of circumvallation lay the 
army of Luxemburg, turning as he 
turned, and always so strongly posted 
that to attack it would have been the 
height of imprudence Meanwhile the 
besiegers, directed by the skill of Vauban 
and animated by the presence of Lewis, 
madeVipid progress. There were m- 
doed ma»y difficulties to be surmounted 
and many hardships to be endured. 
The weather was stormy ; and, on the 
eighiiti of June, the feast of Saint Mc^ 
dard, who holds in the French Calendar 
the same inauspicious place which in 
our Calendar belongs to Saint Swithin^ 
the rflin fell in torrents The Sambre 
rose and covered many square miles on 

• V 

May 26 

^ 'William to Hcmsius, 
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wliicla the harvest was green* The 
jlehaigne whirled down its bridges to 
the Meuse All the roads becaflie 
swamps. The trenches were so deep 
in water and mire that it was the busi- 
ness of three days to move a gun from 
one battery to another. The six thou- 
sand waggons which had accompanied 
the French army were useless It was 
necessary that gunpowder, bullets, corn, 
hay, should be carried from place to 
place on the bacts of the war horses 
jSfothmg but the authority of Lewis 
could, in such circiunstanee&, have 
maintained order and inspired cheer- 
fulness His soldiers, in truth, showed 
much more reverence for him than for 
what their religion had made sacred 
They cursed Samt Medard heartil}', 
and broke or burned every image of 
him that could be found. But for their 
Xing there was nothing that they were 
not ready to do and to bear In spite 
of every obstacle they constantly gained 
ground. Cohorn was severely wounded 
while defending with desperate resolu- 
tion a fort which he had himself con- 
structed, and of which he was proud 
His place could not be supplied. • The 
governor was a feeble man -(^hom Gas- 
tanaga had appointed, and whom Wil- 
liam had recently advised the Elector 
of Bavaria to remove. The spirit of 
the garrison gave^way The town sur- 
rendered on the eighth day of the siege, 
the citadel about three weeks later.* 
The history of the fall of Hamur in 
1692 bears a dose resemblance to the 
history of the fall of Mons in 1691 
Both in 1691 and in 1692, Lewis, the 
sole and absolute master of the re- 
sources of his kingdom, was able to 
open the campaign, before WiUiam, 
the captain of a coalition, had Thought 
together his dispersed forces, m both 
years the advantage of having the first 
move decided the event of 3ie game 
At Namur, as at Mons, Lewis, assisted 
by Yauban, conducted the siege >pLux- 

Monthly Mercnnes of June and July, 
1692 ; London Gazettes of June ; Gazette de 
Tans , M&noiresde Saint Simon , Joujmal de 

Dangean ; William to June 

•fj June^Y * Vernon’s Letters Colt, pnn- 
4.^ in Tmdal’s Histoiy, Racine’s ITanative 
and Letters to Boileau of June 16. and 24 


emburg covered it WiUmm vuinly 
tried to raise it, and, with deep morti- 
fi.cation, assisted as a spectator at the 
victory of enemy. 

In one respect however the fate of 
the two fortresses was very different. 
Mans was delivered up by its own in- 
habitants Namur might perhaps have 
been saved if the garrison had been as 
zealous and determined as the popula- 
tion. Strange to say, m this place, sc» 
long subject to a foreigi^ rule, tSere 
was found a patriotism resembling that 
of the httle Greek commonwealths. 
There is no reason to believe that the 
burghers cared about the balance of 
power, or had any preference for James 
or for William, for the Most Christian 
King or for the Most Catholic King. 
But every citizen considered his own 
h<ftiom' as bound up with the honour of 
th^,^aiden fortress It is true that 
th^rench did not abuse their victory. 
No outrage was committed . the privi- 
leges of the municipality were re- 
spected ; the magistrates were not 
changed Yet the people could not 
see a conqueror enter their hitherto 
uneonquered castle without tears of 
rage and shame. Even the barefooted 
Carmehtes, who had renounced all 
pleasures, all property, all society, all 
domestic affection, whose days were all 
fast days, who passed month after month 
without uttering a word, were strangely 
moved. It was in vain that Lewis at- 
tempted to sooth them by marks of 
respect and by munificent bounty. 
Whenever they met a French xmiform 
they turned their heads away with a 
look which shewed that a life of prayer, 
of abstinence, and of silence had left 
one earthly feeling still unsubducd.*«^ 

This was perhaps the moment j^t 
which the arr<fgancG of Lewis reached 
the highest pomt. He had achieved 
the last and the most splendid military 
exploit of his life His confederated 
fo^, English, Dutch, and German, had, 
in their own despite, swelled his tri- 
umph and had been witnesses of the 
glory which made their hearts sick. 
His exultation was boundless. The 
inscriptions ^on the medals which he 

^IGmoircs de Samt Simon. 
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straek to commemorate his success, the 
letters by whieb he enjoined the pre- 
lates of his kingdom to sing the Te 
Deum, Tyere boastful and sarcastic 
His people, a people among "n hose 
many fine qualities moderation in 
prosp -nty cannot be reckoned, seeded 
Lor a time to be drunk with pnde. 
i3ven ioileau, hurried along by the 
ailing enthusiasm, forgot the good 
, euse and good taste to which he owed 
his^eputatipn. He fancied himself a 
lyric poet, and gave vent to his feohngs 
in a hundred and su.ty lines of fngid 
bombast about Alcides, Mars, Bacchus, 
Ceres, the lyre of Orpheus, the Thra- 
cian oaks and the Permessian nymphs 
He wondered whether Namur had, like 
Troy, been bmlt by Apollo and Nep- 
tune. He asked what power could 
subdue a city stronger than that beSire 
which the Greeks lay ten years ; and 
he returned answer to hunseS mat 
such a miracle could he wrought only 
by J upiter or by Lewis, The feather 
in the hat of Lewis was the loadstar of 
■victory. To Lewis all things must 
yield, princes, nations, winds, waters 
In conclusion the poet addressed him- 
self to the banded enemies of France, 
and tauntingly bade them cany back 
to their homes the tidings that Namur 
had been taken in their sight. Before 
many months had elapsed both the 
boastful king and the boastful poet 
were taught Siat it is prudent as well 
as graceM to be modest in the hour of 
victory. 

One mortification Lewis head suffered 
tven in the midst of his prospenty 
While he lay before Na»iur, he heard 
the sounds of rejoicing from the distant 
-^mp of the alhes. Three peals of thun- 
der from a hundred and forty pieces of 
cannon were answered fey three volleys 
fi’om sixty thousand muskets. It was 
soon known that these salutes were fired 
on account of the battle of La Hogue. 
The French Bang exerted kimseff to 
appear serene “ They make a strange 
noise,” he said, “ about the burning of 
a few ships.” In truth he was ’much 
disturbed, and the more so because a 
report had reached the Low Countries 
that there had been a sea and 
Chat his fleet had been victoijouS. His 


good hiflnour however was soon restored 
by the brilliant success of those opera- 
tions which were under his o'wn imme- 
diate direction When the 
siege was over, he left Luxem- turrs to 
burg in command of the 
army, and Returned to Versailles. At 
Versailles the unfortunate TourviUe 
presented himself, and was graciously 
received. As soon as he appeared in 
the cu’cle, the King welcomed him in 
a loud voice. “ I am perfectly satisfied 
with you and with my sailors. We 
have been beaten, it is true but your 
honour and that of the nation are im- 
sulhed.” 

Though Lewis had quitted the 
Netherlands, the eyes of all Europe 
were still ^ed on that region. The 
armies there had been strengthened 
by reinforcements drawn from many 
quarters. Every where else the mili- 
tary operations of the ‘ year were lan- 
guid and without interest. The Grand 
Vizier and Lewis of Baden did little 
more than watch each other on the 
Danube Marshal Noailles and the 
Duke of Medina Sidonia did little 
morsithan watch each other under the 
Pyrenees.* On the Upper Khme, and 
along the frontier of Piedmont, an in- 
decisive predatory war "was carried on, 
by which the soldiers suffered little 
and the cultivators of the soil much. 
But all men looked, with anxious 
expectation of some great event, to the 
frontier of Brabant, where William 
was opposed to Luxemburg. 

Luxemburg, now in his sixty-sixth 
year, had risen, by slow 
degrees, and by the deaths of 
several great men, to the first place 
among the generals of his time. He 
was of that noble house of Montmo- 
rencyVhich united many mythical a«d 
many hi^orical titles to glory, which 
boasted that it sprang from the first 
Frank who was baptized into the name 
of GlJirist in the fifth century, and 
which had, since the eleventh century, 
given to France a long and splendid 
succession of Constables and Marshals. 
In i^our and ahihties Luxemburg 
• 

*■ London I^azette, May SO. 1G93 , Mfimoires 
de Saint Simon , Journal de Dangeau ; Boyer* s 
History of Wifiiam IH. 1702. 
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•vras uofc inferior to any of his iKnstrious 
race. But, highly descended and 
highly gifted as he was, he had *v^th 
difficulty surmounted the ohstades 
which impeded him in the road to 
fame. If he owed much to the bounty 
of nature and fortune, he fcad suffered 
still more from their spite. His fea- 
tures were frightfully harsh : his 
stature was diminutive ; a huge and 
pointed hump rose on his hack His 
constitution was feeble and sickly. 
Cruel imputations had been thrown on 
his morals. He had been accused of 
trafficking with sorcerers and with com- 
pounders of poison, had languished 
long in a dungeon, and had at length 
regained his hberty without entirely 
regaining his honour ^ He had always 
been disliked both by Louvois and by 
Lewis Yet the war against the 
European coalition had lasted but a 
very short time when both the minister 
and the King felt that the general who 
was personally odious to them was 
necessary to the state Condd and 
Turenne were no more , and Luxem- 
burg was without dispute the first 
sol<£er that Trance still possesse<^ In 
vigilance, ddigenee, and perseverance 
he was deficient. He seemed to reserve 
his great qualities for great emergen- 
cies It was on a pitched field of 
battle tliat he was all himself. His 
glance was rapid and unernng. His 
judgment was clearest and surest when 
responsibility pressed heaviest on him, 
and when difficulties gathered thickest 
around him. To his skill, energy, and 
presence of mind his country owed 
some glorious days. But, though emi- 
nently successful in battles, he was not 
eminently successful in campaigns. 
He gained immense renown at Wil- 
lijjim’s expense • and yet there j^as, as 

* Mfimoires de Saint Simon ; Yoltaire, SiSclc 
de Lotus XIV, Voltaire speaks w ith a con- 
tempt vhich IS probably jnst of the account 
of this affair m the Causes CSl^bres See also 
the Letters of Ifadame de S6\ ign6 dui^g the 
months of January and Febmaiy 16b0. In 
several English lampoons Lu\emburg ismcfc- 
named iEsop, from bis deformity, and called 
a viizard, in Elusion to his dealings with La 
Voiain. In one Jacobite allegory he^is the 
necromancer Grandoisio. In Narci^us Lut- 
trdl’s Diaiy for June 161)2 he is callea a con- 
]nroi. I have seen tij o or threc^nglish caif- 
catures of Luxembuig’s figure. 


respected the obj'eets of tlie war, little 
to choose between the two commanders. 
Luxemburg was repeatedly victorious * 
but he had not the art of improving a 
victory. ‘VTiIliam was repeatedly de- 
feated : but of all generals he was the 
best qualified to repair a defeat 

fZn the month of July William’s 
headquarters were at Lambeque About 
six miles off, at Steinkirk, Luxemburg 
had encamped with the mam body of 
his army ; and about six miles further 
off lay a considerable force'^commanded 
by the Marquess of Boufflers, one O'f 
the best officers in the service of 
Lewis 

The eountiy between Lambeque and 
Steinkirk was intersected by innumer- 
able hedges and ditches ,* and neither 
army could approach the other without 
passing through several long and narrow 
defiles. Luxemburg had therefore little 
reifeor to apprehend that he should be 
attacked m his entrenchments ; and he 
felt assured that he should have ample 
notice before any attack was made: for 
he had succeeded in corruptmg an ad- 
venturer named IVIillevoix, who was 
chief musician and private secretary of 
the Elector of Bavaria This mau 
regularly sent to the French hcad,- 
quarters authentic information touch- 
ing the designs of the alhes. 

The Marshal, confident in the 
strength of his position and m the 
accuracy of his mtelligence, lived in 
his tent as he was accustomed to live 
in his hotel at Pans. He was at once 
a valetudmanan and a voluptuary; and, 
in both characters, he loved his ease. 
He scarcely gver mounted his horse. 
Light conversation and cards occupied 
most of his hours. His table was lu:^ 
rious, and, when he had sate down 
to supper, it w^s a service of danger tL 
distuib him. fciome scoffers remarked 
that in his military dispositions he was 
not gmded exclusively by military 
reasons, that he generally contnved to 
enfeench^himself in some place where 
the veal and the poultry were remark- 
ably ^ood, and that he was always 
solicitous to keep open such communi- 
cations with the sea as might ensure 
him, from September to April, a regu- 
lar simply of Sandwich oysters. If 
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there were any agreeable women in the 
neighbourhood of his camp, they were 
generally to be found at his banquets 
It may easily be supposed that, under 
such a commander, the yotng princes 
ani nobles of France vied with one 
another in splendour and gallantry.* 

While he was amusing himself after 
Battle of ^ wonted fashion, the con- 
hteinkirk, federate pnnces discovered that 
their counsels were betrayed. A peasant 
piclued up a letter which had been 
dropped, anS. earned it to the Elector 
of Bavaria. It contamed full proofs 
of the guilt of MiUevoix. WiUiam 
conceived a hope that he might be able 
to take his enemies in the snare which 
they had laid for him. The perfidious 
secretary was summoned to the royal 
presence and taxed with his enme. A 
pen was put into his hand a pis^l 
was held to his breast; and he was 
commanded to write on pain of ilstSnt 
death. Bas letter, dictated by WiLiam, 
was conveyed to the French camp. It 
apprised Luxemburg that the allies 
meant to send out a strong foraging 
party on the next day. In order to 
protect this party from molestation, 
some battalions of infantry, accompa- 
nied by artillery, would march by 
mght to occupy the defiles which lay 
between the armies. The Marshal 
read, beheved, and went to rest, while 
William urged forward the prepara- 
tions for a general ass 2 ;jilt on the 
French hnes. 

The whole allied army was under 
arms while it was still dark. In the 
grey of the morning, Luxemburg was 
awakened by scouts, yho brought 
tidings that the enemy was advancing 
ifl^great force. He at first treated the 
news very lightly. Bb*s correspondent, 
irseemed, had been, as^usual, dihgent 
and exact. The Prince of Orange had 
sent out a detachment to protect his 
foragers, and this detachment had been 
magnifi^ by fear into a gr^at host. 
But one alarming report follo^fed 
another fast. All the passes, it was 
said, were choked with multitu(fes of 
foot, horse, and artillery, under the 
banners of England and of Spam, of the 
• 

* Memoues de Saint Simon ; Mfimoires de 
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TJmted ff*rovinces and of the Empire ; 
and every column was moving towards 
St^nkirlL At length the Marshal rose, 
got on horseback, and rode out to see 
what was doing. 

By this time the vanguard of the 
alhes was dhse to his outposts. About 
half a mile m advance of his army was 
encamped a brigade named from the 
province of Bourbonnais. These troops 
had to bear the first brunt of tbe onset. 
Amazed and paniekstneken, they were 
swept away in a moment, and ran for 
their hves, leaving their tents and seven 
pieces of cannon to the assaiUnts. 

Thus far William’s plans had been 
completely successful: but now fortune 
began to turn against him. He had 
been misinformed as to the nature of 
the ground which lay between the 
station of the brigade of Bourbonnais 
and the mam encampment of the enemy. 
He had expected that he should he 
able to push forward without a mo- 
ment’s pause, that he should find the 
French army in a state of wild dis- 
order, and that his victory would he 
easy and complete. But his progress 
was ^structed by several fences and 
ditches : tlfere was a short delay, and 
a short delay sufficed to frustrate his 
design. Luxemburg was tbe very man 
for such a conjuncture. He had com- 
mitted great faults : he had kept care- 
less guard: he had trusted implicitly 
to information which had proved false: 
he had neglected information which 
had proved true : one of his divisions 
was fiymg in confusion: the other 
divisions were unprepared for action. 
That crisis would have paralysed the 
faculties of an ordmary captain: it 
only braced and stimulated those of 
Luxemburg. His mind, nay his sickly 
and df«torted body, seemed to deriwe 
health and vigour from disaster and 
dismay. In a short time he had dis- 
posed every thing The French army 
was If battle order. Conspicuous in 
that great array were the household 
troops of Lewis, the most renowned 
body of fighting men in Europe , and at 
their head appeared, ghttenng in lace 
and embroidery hastily thrown on and 
h^ilf fastened, a crow^ of young princes 
and lords who had just been roused 
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by the trumpet'' from their i^ouches appear from the French returns to have 
or their reyels, and who had hastened been killed or wounded. Luxemburg 
to look death in the face with the eay afterwards said that he had never m 
and festive intrepidity characteristic his life seen so funous a struggle. He 
of French gentlemen. Highest m rank collected hr haste the oiJinion of the 
among these highborn warriors was a generals who surrounded him. Ah 
lad of sixteen, Philip Duke<of Chartres, thought that the emergency was one 
son of the Duke of Orleans, and nephew wlreh could be met by no common 
of the King of France, It was with means. The King’s household must 
difficulty and by importunate solieita- chafge the English The Marshal 
tion that the gallant hoy had extorted gave the word ; and the household, 
Luxemburg’s permission to be where headed by the princes of the bl^od, 
the fire was hottest Two other youths came on, flinging their muskets back on 
of royal blood, Lewis Duke of Bourbon, their shoulders “Sword in hand,” 
and Armand Pnnee of Conti, showed was the cry through all the ranks of 
a spirit worthy of their descent. "With that terrible brigade . “sword in hand, 
them was a descendant of one of the No firing. Do it with the cold steel.” 
bastards of Henry the Fourth, Lewis After a long and bloody contest, the 
Duke of Vendome, a man sunk in in- English were borne down They never 
dolenee and in the foulest vice, yet ceased to repeat that, if Solmes had 
capable of exhibiting on a great oc- done his duty by them, they would 
casion the qualities of a great soldier have beaten even the household. But 
Berwick, who was beginning to earn Soknep gave them no effective support, 
for himself an honourable name in He pushed forward some cavahy which, 
arms, was there , and at his side rode from the nature of the ground, could 
Sarsfield, whose courage and ability do little or nothing. His infantry he 
earned, on that day, the esteem of the would not suffer to stir. They could 
■whole French army^ Meanwhile do no good, he said; and he would not 
Luxemburg had sent off a pressing send them to he slaughtered. ^ Ormond 
message to summon Bouffler^j But the was eager to hasten to the assistance of 
message was needless. Boufflers had his countrymen, hut was not permitted, 
heard the firing, and, like a brave and Mackay sent a pressmg message to 
intelligent captain, was already hasten- represent that he and ms men were 
ing towards the point from which the left to certain destruction : hut all was 
sound came. * vain. “ God’s will be done,” said the 

Though the assailants had lost all brave veteran. He died as he had 
the advantage which belongs to a sur- hved, like a |ood Christian and a good 
prise, they came on manfuUy. In soldier. With him fell Douglas and 
front of the battle were the British Lamer, two generals distinguished 
commanded by Count Solmes. The among^ the conquerors of freland. 
division which was to lead the way -was Mounijoy too was among the slain. 
Mackay’s. He was to have been sup- After languishing three years in the 
ported, according to William’s plan, Bastille, he had just been exchanged 
by a strong body of foot and horse forRichard Hamilton, and, having heSi 
Though most of Mackay’s m^ had converted to Whiggism by wrongs 
never before been under fire, their he- more powerful ^an all the arguments 
haviour gave promise of Blenheim and of Locke and Sidney, had mstantly 
Ramihes. They first encountered the hastened to jom Wilham’s camp as a 
Swiss, who held a distinguished place volunteer.’’^ Five fine regiments were 
in the French army. The fight ^iTas so entirely (Tut to pieces. No part of this 
dose and desperate that the muzzles of devoted band would have escaped but 
the muskets crossed. The Swiss were for the courage and conduct of Auver- 
driven hack with fearful slaughter, querque, who came to the rescue in the 
More than eighteen hundred them moment of extremity with two fresh 

* See the honourable meutioBS' of Sarsficljg " 

m Luxemhurg’s despatch, * l%rolssus LufctreU, April 28. 1692. 
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battalions. The gallant manner in 
which he brought off the remains of 
Mackay*s division was long remembered 
and talked of with grated admiration 
by the British camp fires. #The ground 
where the confiLict had raged was piled 
with corpses, and those who buned 
the slain remarked that almost allithe 
wounds had been given in close fighting 
by the sword or Sie bayonet 

It was said that William so far for- 
go^ his wonted stoicism as to utter a 
passionate exclamation at the way in 
which the English regiments had been 
sacrificed. Soon, however, he recovered 
his equanimity, and determined to fall 
back. It was high time : for the French 
army was every moment becoming 
stronger, as the regiments commanded 
by Boufflers came up in rapid succes- 
sion. The allied army returned to 
Lambeque unpursued and in unbroten 
order * y ^ 

* London Gazette, Aug 4 8. 11 1692 .Ga- 
zette de Pans, Ang 0. Ifa*. , Yoltaare, Si^cle de 
Lotus XIY ; Bumet, u. 97 , MSmoirea de 
Berwick , Dykvelt’s Letter to tlie States Gene- 
ral dated August 4. 1692. See also tie very 
interesting debate whicli took place in the 
House of Commons on Nov. 21 1692. An 
Engli^ translation of Luxemburg’s elaborate 
and aitful despatch, will be found in the 
Monthly Mercury for September 1692. The 
ongmal has recently been pimted in the new 
edition of Dangeau Lewis pronounced it the 
best despatch that he had ever seen. The 
editor of the Monthly Mercury maintains that 
it was manufacture at Pans. “ To think 
otherwise,” he says, “is m^re folly; as if 
Luxemburg could be at so much leisure to wnte 
such a long letter, more like a pedant than a 
geneial, or rather the monitor of a school, 
giving an account to his master how the lest 
of the boys behaved themselves” In the 
Monthly Mexcuiy will he found also the 
French official list of killed Pud wounded. Of 
all the accounts of the battle that which seems 
jjo me the best is m the Memoirs of Peuquifires. 
it IS illustrated by a map, FeuquiSres divides 
jus praise and blame very fairly between the 
generals. The traditions (tf the Enghsh mess 
tables have been preserved by Sterne, who was 
brought up at the knees of old soldiers of 'Wil- 
liam. “ ‘ There was Cutts’s,’ continued the 
Corporal, clapping the forefinger of his right 
hand upon the thumb of his lefh and count- 
ing round his hand ; * there was (Jlitts’s, Alac- 
kay’s, Angus’s, Graham’s, and Leven’a, all cut 
to pieces , and so had the English Lifeguards 
too, had it not been for some regimentlon the 
right, w ho inarched up boldly to their rdief , 
and received the enemy’s fire m their faces, 
before any one of their own platoons dis- 
charged a musket. They’ll ^ to heaven for 
it,’ added Tiun.” • # 


Tho^eneb owDpfl that they had 
about seven thousand men killed and 
wounded. The loss of the allies had 
h^n little, if at all, greater. The 
relative strength of the armies was what 
it had been on the preceding day , and 
they Contij^ued to occupy their old 
positions. But the mor^ effect of the 
battle was great. The splendour of 
William’s fame grew pale Even his 
admirers were forced to own that, in 
the field, he was not a match for 
Luxemburg. In France the news was 
received with transports of joy and 
pride. The Court, the Capital, even 
the peasantry of the remotest provinces, 
gloried in the impetuous valour which 
had been displayed by so many youths, 
the heirs of lUustnous names It was 
exultingly and fondly repeated aU over 
the kingdom that the young Duke of 
Chartres could not by any remon- 
strances be kept out of danger, that a 
hall had passed through his coat, that 
he had been wounded in the shoulder. 
The people lined the roads to see the 
princes and nobles who returned from 
Steinkirk. The jewellers devised Stem- 
kirk buckles : the perfumers sold Stein- 
kirk* powj^er. But the name of the 
field of battle was pecuharly given to 
a new species of collar. Lace neck- 
cloths were then worn by men of 
fashion, and it had been usnal to 
arrange them with great care. But at 
the temble moment when the brigade 
of Bourbonnais was flymg before the 
onset of the allies, there was no time 
for foppery ; and the finest gentlemen 
of the Court came spurring to the &ont 
of the line of battle with their nch 
cravats in disorder. It therefore be- 
came a fashion among the beauties of 
Pans to wear round their necks ker- 
chiefs^of the finest lace studiously dis- 
arrangec^; and these kerchiefs were 
called Sfeinkirks.* 

In the camp of the allies all was 
disunion and discontent. National 
jeald^sies and animosities raged with- 
out restmint or disguise. The resent- 
ment of the Enghsh was loudly 
expressed. Sohnes, though he was said 
by thjse who knew him well to have 

• « Yoltaure, SiSclS de Louis 2X7* 
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some valuable qu^ities, "was noifc a man 
likely to conciliate soldiers "wbo were 
prejudiced against him as a foreigi^r. 
His demeanour was arrogant, his tem- 
per ungovernable. Even before the 
unfortunate day of Steinkirk the Eng- 
lish officers did not wiUinglr communi- 
cate with him, and the private men 
murmured at his harshness. But after 
the battle the outcry against him 
became furious. He was accused, 
perhaps unjustly, of having said with 
unfeehng levity, while the Enghsh 
regiments were contending desperately 
against great odds, that he was curious 
to see how the bulldogs would come 
off. Would any body, it was asked, 
now pretend that it was on account of 
his superior skill and experience that 
he had been put over the heads of so 
many English officers? It -was the 
fashion to say that those officers had 
never seen war on a large scale But 
surely the merest novice was competent 
to do all that Solmes had done, to mis- 
imderstand orders, to send cavalry on 
duty which none but infantry could 
perform, and to look on at safe distance 
while liave men were cut to ppsces 
It was too much to be at on<i#» insulted 
and sacrificed, excluded from the 
honours of war, yet pushed on all its 
extreme dangers, sneered at as raw 
recruits, and then left to cope unsup- 
ported with the finest body of veterans 
in the world Such were the complaints 
of the English army, and they were 
echoed hy the English nation. 

Eortunately about this time a dis- 
covery was made which furnished both 
the camp at Lambeque and tbe coffee- 
houses of London with a subject of 
conversation much less agreeable to 
the Jacobites than the disaster of Stem- 
kij:k. 

A plot against the life of ^William 
conipi- during some months, 

nSy of maturing in the French War 
GrandTiL should secm that 

Louvois had originally sketche<f^ the 
desi^, and had bequeathed it, still rude, 
to ms son and successor Barbesieux. 
By Barbesieux tbe plan was perfected 
The execution was entrusted to an 
officer named GrandvaL Gripdval was 
undoubtedly brave, '*'and full of zeal for 


his country and his religion. He was 
indeed flighty and half witted, but not 
on that account tbe less dangerous. 
Indeed a flighty and half witted man 
IS the veiy^instrument generally pre- 
ferred by cunnmg pobticians when 
very hazardous work is to be done. 
No^^sbrewd calculator would, for any 
bribe, however enormous, have exposed 
himself to the fate of Chatel, of Eavail- 
lae, or of Gerarts * 

Grandval secured, as he conceived, 
the assistance of two a'dventurers, 
Dumont, a Walloon, and Leefdale, a 
Dutchman. In April, soon after Wil- 
liam had arrived in the Low Countries, 
the murderers were directed to repair 
to their posts. Dumont was then in 
Westphalia. Grandval and Leefdale 
were at Paris Uden m North Brabant 
w^ fixed as the place where the three 
were to meet, and whence they were to 
pre^Oee^ together to the headquarters of 
the alhes. Before Grandval left Paris 
he paid a visit to Saint Germains, and 
was presented to James and to Mary 
of Modena. “ I have been informed,*' 
said James, “ of the business. If you 
and your companions do me this ser- 
vice, you shall never want ” 

After this audience Grandval set out 
on his journey. He had not the 
famtest suspicion that he had been 
betrayed both by the accomplice who 
accompanied him and by the accomplice 
whom he was going to meet. Dumont 
and Leefdale were not enthusiasts. 
They cared nothmg for the restoration 
of James, the grandeur of Lewis, or 
the ascendency of the Church of Eome. 
It was plain to every man of common 
sense that, wnether the design suc- 
ceeded or failed, the reward of tl:||g|^ 
assassins would probably be to be dis- 
owned, with affected abhorrence, b/* 
the Courts of Versailles and Saint Ger- 
mains, and to be torn with redhot 
pincers, smeared with melted lead, and 
dismembered by horses. To vulgar 
natiaces ttfe prospect of such a martyr- 
dom was not alluring. Both these 
men, therefore, had, almost at the same 

* Langhome, th.e chief lay agent of the 
Jesuits m Bngjand, always, as he owned to 
Tillotson, selecied tools on this principle. 
Bnmet,Q 230. 
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time, though, as far as appears, without 
any concert, conveyed to William, 
through different channels, warnings 
that his hfe was in danger. Dumont 
had acknowledged ever^hing to the 
Duke of Zell, one of the confederate 
princes. Leefdale had transmitted^foU 
intelligence through his relations who 
resided in Holland Meanwhile Morel, 
a Swiss Protestant of great learning 
who was then in Prance, wrote to in- 
form Burnet that the weak and hot- 
headed Grandval had been heard tol 
talk boastfully of the event which] 
would soon astonish the world, and had 
confidently predicted that the Pnnce of 
Orange would not live to the end of 
the next month. 

These cautions were not neglected 
From the moment at which Grandval 
entered the Netherlands, his steps Were | 
among snares. His movements jyerei 
watched ; his words were noted ?he was 
arrested, examined, conironted with his 
accomplices, and sent to the camp of 
the allies About a week after the 
battle of Steinkirk he was brought 
before a Court Martial Ginkell, who 
had been rewarded for his great ser- 
vices in Iceland with the title of Earl 
of Athlone, presided ; and Talmash was 
among the judges. Mackay and Lanier 
had been named members of the board • 
hut they were no more; and tiieir 
places were filled hy younger ofideers. 

The duty of the Couri Martial was 
very simple : for the prisoner attempted 
no defence. His conscience ha^ it 
should seem, been suddenly awakened 
He admitted, with expressions of re- 
morse, the truth of ^ the charges, 
made a minute, and apparently an in- 
•^nuous confession, and owned that he 
Jiad deserved death. He was sentenced 
to he hanged, drawn, '•and quartered, 
and underwent his punishment with 
great fortitude and with a show of piety 
He left behind him a few hues, in which 
lie declared that he was about to^lose 
his life for having too faithfully obeyed 
the injunctions of Barhesieux 

His confession was immediatefy pub- 
lished in several languages, and was 
read with very various agd very strong 
emotions That it was gemune could 
not be doubted for it waslwarranted 
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by tbe*&ignatures of some of the most 
distinguished mihtaiy men hving. Thai 
ii^was prompted by the hope of pardon 
could hardly be supposed * for William 
had taken pains to discourage that 
hope Still less could it be supposed 
that the pfeoner had uttered untruths 
in order to avoid the torture. For, 
though it was the universal practice in 
the Netherlands to put convicted assas- 
sins to the rack m order to wring out 
from them the names of their employers 
and associates, WiUiam had given or- 
ders that, on this occasion, the rack 
should not be used or even named. It 
should be added, that the Court did; 
not interrogate the prisoner closely, 
but suffered him to teU his story in Jus 
own way. It is therefore reasonable to 
believe that his narrative is substan- 
tially true; and no part of it has a 
stronger air of truth than his account 
of the audience with which James had 
honoured him at Saint Germains. 

In our island the sensation produced 
by the news was great. The Whiga 
loudly called both James and Lewis 
assassins. How, it was asked, was it 
possible, without outraging common* 
sense, to •put an innocent meaning on 
the words which Grandval* declared 
that he had beard from the lips of the 
banished King of England ? ’ And who 
that knew the Court of Yers^es would 
believe that Barhesieux, a ydiith, a mere 
novice in politics, and rather a clerk 
than a minister, would have dared to 
do what he had done without takmg 
his master’ s pleasure ? V ery charitable 
and very ignorant persons might per- 
haps indulge a hope that Lewis had not 
been an accessory before the fact But 
that he was an accessory after the fact 
no h^an being could doubt. He must 
have Heen the proceedings of the Coftrt 
Martial,* the evidence, the confession 
If he really abhorred assassination as 
honest men abhor it, would not Barbe- 
sieu^ have been driven with ignommy 
ffom the royal presence, and flung into 
the Bastille ? Yet Barhesieux was still 
at the War Office , and it was not pre- 
tended that he had been pimished even 
by a •word or a frown. It was plain, 

f then, that? both Kijigs were partakers, 
in the guilt of Gxandval. And, if it 
n B 
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were asked how two princes wlfo made 
a high profession of religion could have 
fallen mto such wickedness, the answer 
was that they had learned their religion 
from the Jesuits. In reply to these 
reproaches the English Jacobites said 
very little ; and the French government 
said nothing at alL^ 

The campaign in the Netherlands 
Ketnrn of ended without any other event 
deserving to be recorded On 
the eighteenth of October 'Wil- 
liam arrived in England. Late in the 
evening of the twentieth he reached 
Kensington, having traversed the whole 
length of the capital His reception 
was cordial : the crowd was great : the 
acclamations were loud: and all the 
windows along his route, from Aldgate 
to Piccadilly, were lighted up f 
But, not^thstandipg these favour- 
Narai able symptoms, the nation was 
disappointed and discontented 
tion had been unsuccessful 

by land. By sea a great advantage 
had been gained, but md not been im- 
proved. The general expectation had 
been that the victory of May would be 
followed by a descent on the coart of 
France, that Saint Maloes *^ould be 
bombarded, that the last remains of 
Tourvilie’s squadron would be de- 
stroyed, and that the arsenals of Brest 
and Rochefort would be laid in ruins. 
This expectation was, no doubt, un- 
reasonable. It did not follow, because 
Rooke and his seamen had silenced the 
batteries hastily thrown up by Belle- 
fonds, that it would be safe to expose 
ships to the fire of regular fortresses. 
The government, however, was not less 
sanguine than the nation. Great pre- 

* I have taken the history of Grandval’s 
plo|i chiefly from Grandval’s own con^^on. 
1 have not mentioned Madame de Maintenon, 
hecaose Grandval, m his confessioii, did not 
mention her. The accusation brought against 
her rests solely on the authority of Dumont, 
fiee also a True Account of the honid Con- 
spiracy against the Life of Eis most Scored 
Majes^ "William HE. 1692 , Eeflections upon 
the late homd Conspiracy contrived by some 
4>f the French Court to murder His Maiesty in 
Flanders, 1692 , Burnet, ii 92. , Temon’s 
letters from the camp to Colt, pubhsh^ by 
Tindal; the London Gazette, Ang ll/^ The 
Pans Gazette contains not one w;prd on the 
subject,— a most signififCant silence ' 

t London Gazette, Oct. 20. 24. 1692. 


parations were made. The allied fleet, 
having been speedily refitted at Ports- 
mouth, stood out again to sea. Rooke 
was sent to examine the soundings and 
the current^ along the shore of Brit- 
tany.* Transports were collected at 
Saijit Helen’s. Fourteen thousand 
troops were assembled at Portsdown 
under the command of Meinhart Sehom- 
berg, who had been rewarded for his 
father’s services and his own with the 
highest rank in the Irish peerage, ^d 
wus now Duke of Leinster. Under 
him were Ruvigny, who, for his good 
service at Aghrim, had been created 
Earl of Galway, La Melloniere and 
Gambon with their gallant bands of 
refugees, and Argyle with the regiment 
which bore his name, and which, as it 
began to be faintly rumoured, had last 
wiarter done something strange and 
horrible m a wild coun^ of rocks and 
snow, fever yet explored by any Eng- 


On the twenty-sixth of July the 
troops were all on board. The trans- 
ports sailed, and in a few hours Joined 
the naval armament in the neighbour- 
hood of Portland. On the twenty- 
eighth a general council of war was 
held. AH the naval commanders, with 
RusseU at their head, declared that it 
would be madness to cany their ships 
within the range of the guns of Saint 
Maloes, and that the town must be re- 
duced to straits by land before the men 
of war in the harbour could, with any 
chance of success, be attacked from the 
sea. The military men declared with 
equal unanimity that the land forces 
could effect nothing against the town 
without the cooperation of the fleet. It 
was then considered whether it woul#- 
he advisable to make an attempt oi^ 
Brest or Rochefort. RusseU and the 
other flag officers, among whom were 
Rooke, Shovel, Van Almonde and Evert- 
sen, pronounced that the summer was 
too far spent for either enterprise t 
We must suppose that an opinion in 


SeeAis report in Burchett, 
t London Gazette, July 28 1692. See the 
resolutions of the Council of War in Burchett. 
In a lettei to Nottingham, dated July 10., 
Russell says, “Six weeks will near conclude 
\^hat we^faU^ummer.” Lords’ Journals, Dec. 
19 1692.^ 
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which so many distinguished admirals, 
both English and Dutch, concurred, 
however strange it may seem to us, was 
m conformity with what were then the 
established pnnciples of the art of 
maritime war. But why all these 
■questions could not have been fully 
discussed a week earher, why fourteen 
thousand troops should have been 
shipped and sent to sea, before it had 
been considered what they were to do, 
orVhethe»it would be possible for them 
to do any thing, we may reasonably 
wonder. The armament returned to 
Samt Helen’s, to the astonishment and 
disgust of the whole nation.* The 
ministers blamed the commanders * the 
<jommanders blamed the ministers The 
reproaches exchanged between Not- 
tmgham and EusseU were loud and 
angry. Nottingham, upright, m^hls- 
trious, versed m ci"^ busme|s, ^nd 
eloquent in parhamentary debate, was 
deficient m the quahties of a war mims- 
ter, and was not at all aware of his de- 
ficiencies. Between him and the whole 
body of professional sailors there was a 
feud of long standing He had, some 
time before the Bevolution, been a Lord 
of the Admiralty ; and his own opimon 
was that he had then acquired a pro- 
found knowledge of maritime affairs. 
This opinion however he had very much 
to himself. Men who had passed half 
their lives on the waves, and who had 
been in battles, storms, afld shipwrecks, 
were impatient of his somewhat pom- 
pons lectures and reprimands, and pro- 
nounced him a mere pedant, who, with 
all his book learning, was ignorant of 
what every cabin boy l&iew. Bussell 
had always been toward, arrogant, and 
3lutinons; and now prosperity and 
^biy brought out his vices in full 
strength. With the g<^emment which 
he had saved he took all the liberties 
of an insolent servant who believes 
himself to be necessary, treated the 
orders of his superiors with i^ntemptu- 
ous levity, resented reprooj^ however 
gentle, as an outrage, furnished plan 
of his own, and showed a sullen deter- 
mination to execute no plan furnished 
by any body else. To ^[ottingham he 
• 

» Montlily Mercury, Aug. andfept. 1692, 


They were indeed an ill matched pair. 
Nottmgham was a Tory : Bussell was a 
Whig. Nottingham was a speculative 
seaman, confident in his theories Rus- 
was I practical seaman, proud of 
his achievements. The strength of 
Nottingham lay m speech: the strength 
of Bussell lay in action. Nottingham’s 
demeanour was decorous even to for- 
mality: Russell was passionate and 
rude. Lastly, Nottmgham was an 
honest man ; and Russell was a villam. 
They now became mortal enemies The 
Admiral sneered at the Secretaiys ig- 
norance of naval affairs . the Secretary 
accused the Admiral of sacrificing the 
public interests to mere wayward hu- 
mour; and both were in the right* 
While they were wrangling, the mer- 
chants of all the ports in the kingdom 
were damourmg against the nav^ ad- 
ministration. The victory of which 
the nation was so proud was, in the 
City, pronounced to have been a posi- 
tive disaster. Dunng some months 
before the battle all the maritime 
strength of the enemy had been col* 
lect?d injiwo great masses, one in the 
Mediterranean and one m the Atlantic, 
There had consequently been little 
privateering; and the voyage to New 
England or Jamaica had been almost 
as safe as in tune of peace Smce the 
battle, the remains of the force which 
had lately been collected under Tour- 
viUe were dispersed over the ocean. 
Even the passage from England to 
Ireland was insecure Every week it 
was announced that twenty, thirty, 
fifty vessels belonging to London or 
Bristol had been taken by the FrenclL 
More than a hundred prizes were 
carried during that autumn into Saint 
Malo^ alone. It would have been fbr 
better, in the opinion of the ship- 
owners and of the underwriters, that 
the Royal Sun had still been afloat 
with^her thousand fighting men on 
board than that she should be lying a 

* Evelyn’s Diary, July 25. 1692 ; Bnmet, li. 
94, 95 , and Lord DartmoTith''s Note. The his- 
tory of the quarrel between Bussell and Not- 
tingham wijl be best learned from the Parlia- 
*ncnbary Journals andTebates of the Session 
of 169^. 
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heap of ashes on the beach af Cher- 
bui^, "while her crew, distributed 
among twenty brigantines, prowled fSr 
booty over the sea between Cape Fi- 
nisterre and Cape Clear * 

The privateers of Dunkirk had long 
been celebrated, and amdhg them, 
John Dart, humbly bom, and scarcely 
able to sign his name, but eminently 
brave ^and active, had attained an un- 
disputed preeminence. In the country 
of Anson and Hawke, of Howe and 
Eodney, of Duncan, Saint Vincent, and 
Xelson, the name of the most daring 
and skilful corsair would have little 
chance of being remembered. But 
France, among whose many unques- 
tioned titles to glory very few are 
derived from naval war, still ranks 
Bart among her great men. In the 
autumn of 1692 this enterprising free- 
booter was the terror of all the Siglish 
and Dutch merchants who traded with 
the Baltic. He took and destroyed 
vessels close to the eastern coast of our 
island. He even ventured to land in 
Northumberland, and burned many 
houses before the trainbands could be 
collected to oppose him. The pffizes 
which he earned back into IJis native 
port were estimated at about a hun- 
dred thousand pounds sterhng f About 
the same time a younger adventurer, 
destined to equal or surpass Bart, Du 
Guay Trouin, was entrusted with the 
command of a small armed vessel 
The intrepid boy, — ^for he was not 
yet twenty years old, — entered the 
estuary of the Shannon, sacked a man- 
sion in the county of Clare, and did 
not reimbark till a detachment from 
the gamson of Limerick marched 
against him J 

While our trade was interrupted and 
Ea/Ih. our shores menaced by "these 
|u^eat royers, some calamities which 
lioyai no human prudence could have 
averted increased the public ill hu- 
mour An earthquake of terribl^vio- 
lence laid waste in less three minutes 

^ Commons’ Journals, Nov 19. 1692 , Bur- 
net, n. 95 , Gr^s Debates, Nov 21. J,692; 
Pans Gazettes of August and Septembei; 
Narcissus Luttrell’s Diary. ** 

t See Bait’s Letters of Nobility, and the 
Pans Gazettes of the aUtumn of 1692. ' 

$ Memoires de Du Guay Trouin. 


the flourishing colony of Jamaica. 
Whole plantations changed their place. 
Whole villages were swallowed up. 
Port Royal, ^he fairest and wealthiest 
city which the English had yet built 
in the New World, renowned for its 
quays, for its warehouses, and for its 
stately streets, which were said to rival 
Cheapside, was turned into a mass of 
ruins. * Fifteen hundred of the inhabi- 
tants were buned under their own 
dwellings The effect of tins disasfer 
was severely felt by many of the great 
mercantile houses of London and Bris- 
tol.* 

A still heavier calamity was the 
failure of the harvest The uistrcMin 
summer had been wet all over England. 
Western Europe. Those heavy rains 
which had impeded the exertions of 
theTFrench pioneers in the trenches of 
Najjjiur had been fatal to the crops. 
Old m^n remembered no such year 
smee 1648. No fruit ripened. The 
price of the quarter of wheat doubled. 
The evil was aggravated by the state 
of our silver coin, which had been 
clipped to such an extent that the 
words pound and shilling had ceased to 
have a fixed meaning. Compared with, 
France indeed England might well be 
esteemed prosperous. Here the pubhe 
burdens were heavy . there they were 
crushing. Here the labouring man 
was forced to husband his coarse bar- 
ley loaf, but "there it not seldom hap- 
pened that the wretched peasant was 
found dead on the earth with half- 
chewed grass in his mouth. Our an- 
cestors found some consolation in 
thinking that •they were gradually 
wearing out the strength of them 
formidable enemy, and that his 
sources were likely to be drained^ 
sooner than thtirs. Still there was 
much suffering and much repining. 
In some counties mobs attacked the' 
granaries. The necessity of retrench- 
men J was* felt by families of every 
rank. An idle man of wit and plea- 
sure, ^ho httle thought that his 

Lonclon Gazette, Aug 11 1G92; Evelyn’s 
Diary, Ang 10 , Monthly Mercuiy for Sop- 
temboi , A Full Account of the lato dicatUul 
Eaithqui^ce »t Port Eoyal on Jamaica, licensed 
Sept. 9. 169:;^ 
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buffoonery would ever be cited to 
illustrate the history of his times, 
complained that, in this year, wine 
ceased to be put on many hospitable 
tables where he had be^ accustomed 
to see it, and that its place was sup- 
phed by punch * 

A symptom of public distress fnueh 
increaw alarming than the sub- 

of crime, stitution of brandy and lemons 
for claret was the increase of crime 
During the autumn of 1692 and the 
tollowing* winter, the capital was kept 
in constant terror by housebreakers. 
One gang, thirteen strong, entered the 
mansion of the Duke of Ormond in 
Saint James’s Square, and all but suc- 
ceeded in carrying off his magnificent 
plate and jewels Another gang made 
an attempt on Lambeth Palace f When 
stately abodes, guarded by numerous 
servants, were in such danger, it^may 
easily be believed that no shonkeqper’s 
till or stock could be safe. Prom Bow 
to Hyde Park, fiom Thames Street to 
Bloomsbury, there was no parish in 
which some quiet dwelling had not 
been sacked by burglars { Alean- 
-while the great roads were made 
almost impassable by freebooters who 
formed themselves into troops larger 
than had before been known. There 
was a sworn fraternity of twenty foot- 
pads which met at an alehouse in 
Southwark § But the most formidable 
band of plunderers consisted of two 
and twenty horbemer?|| It should 
seem that, at this time, a journey of; 
fifty miles through the wealthiest and | 
most populous shiies of England was I 
as dangerous as a pilgrimage across! 
the deserts of ArabJIt The Oxford] 
stage coach was pillaged m broad day 
^fter a bloody fight.^ A waggon laden 
, with fifteen thousand pounds of public 
money was stopped* and ransacked 
As this operation took some time, all 

* Evelyn’s Diary, June 25 Oct 1. 1690 , 
Narcissus Luttrell’s Diaiy, June 1692, May 
1693 , Monthly Mercury, Ajwil, and 

June 1693, Tom Brown’s Description of a 
Country Life, 1692 

t Narcissus Luttrell’s Diary, Nov,1692 

t See, for Example, the London Grazette of 
Jan 12 169§. 

§ Narcissus Luttiell’s Diary, Deo. 1692. 

U Ihid Jan 1693. 

^ Ibid. July 1692. * 


the fravellers who* cams to the spot 
whi!^ the thieves were busy were 
seized and guarded. When the booty 
%ad been secured, the prisoners were 
suffered to depart on foot, but their 
horses, sixteen or eighteen in number, 
were shot or hamstringed, to prevent 
pursuit The Portsmouth mail was 
robbed twice in one week by men well 
armed and mounted. f Some jovial 
Essex squires, while nding after a 
hare, were themselves chased and run 
down by mne hunters of a different 
sort, and were heartily glad to find 
themselves at home again, though 
with empty pockets. { 

The friends of the government as- 
serted that the marauders were all 
Jacobites ; and indeed there were some 
appearances which gave colour to the 
assertion Eor example, fifteen but- 
chers, going on a market day to buy 
beasts at Thame, were stopped by a 
large gang, and compelled first to de- 
liver their moneybags, and then to 
drink King James’s health in brandy.§ 
The thieves, however, to do them jus- 
tice, showed, in the exercise of their 
callmg, no decided preference for any 
pofetical party. Some of them fell in 
with Marlborough near Saint Albans, 
and, notwithstanding his known hosti- 
lity to the Court and his recent impri- 
sonment, compelled him to deliver up 
five hundred gumeas, which he doubt- 
less never ceased to regret to the last 
moment of his long career of prosperity 
and glory I 

When Wilham, on his return from 
the Continent, learned to what an ex- 
tent these outrages had been carried, 
he expressed great indignation, and 
announced his resolution to putdo'nn 
the malefactors with a strong hand. 
A veteran robber was induced to turn 
informer, and to lay before the KAg a 
list of* the chief highwajmaen, and a 
full accoimt of their habits and of them 
favourite haunts. It was said that 

♦Evelyn’s Diary, Nov. 20, 1692 ; Narcissus 
Luttrell’s Diary , London Gazette, Nov. 24 ; 
Hop to the Greffler of the States Geneial, 
Noy.lf 

t London Gazette, Dec. 19. 1692. 

$ 9Tarcissus Lutti ell’s Diary, Dec. 1692. 

§ Ibid.^ov. 1692. 

f Ibid. August 1693. 
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this list contained not less than eighty I death* He had previously tried to 
names.* Strong ^parties of friyaby ransom himself by offering to raise a 
•were sent out to protect the roads ; fine troop of cavahy, all highwaymen, 
and this precaution, which would, m for service in Flanders : but his offer 
ordinary circumstances, have caused had been rejected.t He had one re- 
much murmuring, seems to have been source still iGft. He declared that he 
generally approved. A fine regiment, was privy to a treasonable plot. Some 
now called the Second I)rago<35i Guards, Jacobite lords had promised him im- 
whidi had distinguished itself by acti- meniSe rewards if he would, at the head 
vity and success in the irregular war of his gang, fall upon the King at a 
against the Irish Eapparees, was se- stag hunt in “Windsor Forest. There 
leeted to guard several of the great was nothing intrinsically improbable 
avenues of the capital, Blaekheath, in Whitney’s story. Indeed^ a design 
Barnet, Hounslow, became places of very similar to that which he imputed 
arms.t In a few weeks the roads were to the malecontents was, only three 
as safe as usual The executions were years later, actually formed by some 
numerous : for, till the evil had been of them, and was all hut carried into 
suppressed, the King resolutely refused execution. But it was far better that 
to listen to any solicitations for mercy. J a few bad men should go unpunished 
Among those who suffered was James than that all honest men should live in 
Whitney, the most celebrated captain fear of being falsely accused by felons 
of ban^tti in the kingdom. He had sentgpced to the gallows. Chief Justice 
been, during some months, the terror Holt advised the King to let the law 
of all who travelled from liondon either take^ <!?ourse. William, never much 
northward or westward, and was at inclined to give credit to stories about 
length with difficulty secured after a conspiracies, assented. The Captain, 
desperate conflict in which one soldier as he was called, was hanged in Smith- 
was killed and several wounded. § The field, and made a most penitent end.| 
London Gazette announced that the Meanwhile, in the midst of discon- 
famous highwayman had been tal^n, tent, distress, and disorder, bad 
and invited all persons who had been begun a session of Parliament of1p«i^ 
robbed by hini to repair to Newgate singularly eventful, a session 
and to see whether they could identify from which dates a new era in the 
him. To identify him should have history of English finance, a session in 
been easy : for he had a wound in the which some grave constitutional ques- 
face, and had lost a thumb, jj He, tions, not yet entirely set at rest, were 
however, in the hope of perplexing the for the first tii]g,e debated, 
witnesses for the Crown, expended a It is much to he lamented that any 
hundred pounds in procuring a sump- account of this session which state of 
tuous embroidered suit against the day can be framed out of the scanty partiw- 
of trial. This ingenious device was and dispersed materials now accessible 
frustrated by his hardhearted keepers, must leave man;^ things obscure. The 
He was put to the bar in his ordinary relations of the parliamentary factions 
clothes, convicted, and sentenced to were, during this year, in a singularlyg^ 

complicated state. Each of the two- 
• Hop to the Greffier of the States Gcjffital, Houses was divid;pd and subdivided by 
169|. The Dutch despatoheeof this seTeral lines. T6 omit minor distino- 
year are filled with stories of robberies. tions, there was the great line which, 

t Hop to the Greffier of the States Generjd, separated the Whig party jfrom the 
HistorioaaEeoordaoftheQueen’s Tory party; and there was the great 

' Narcissus £ut- , NaJcissus LuttreU's Diary, Jan. 169|. 

treU"sDiary,Nov. IS. + nhifl -npo irq 9 

t Narcissus LuttreU’s Diary, Dec. 22. t Ihid. Dec. 1692. 

§ Ibid. Dec. 1692 ; Hop, Jan. Hop calls t Ibid. January and February ; Hop, 

mitn^, “ den befaamsten roover in Enge- and Feb. 1G03 ; Letter to Secretary Trei> 
^*^**’* ^ chard, 1694; New Court Contrivances, or morfc 

J1 London Gazette, Jan. 2. 1695. „ ghfl-m Plots stiU, 1693. 
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line which separated the official men 
and their fnends and dependents, who 
were sometimes called the Court pa^, 
ffiom those who were sometimes nick- 
named the Gmmbletonians and some- 
times honoured with the appellation of 
the Country party. And these two 
jrreat lines were intersecting knes. J'or 
rf the servants of the Crown anct of 
their adherents about one half were 
Whigs and one half Tories. It is 
iLo to he remembered that there was, 
quite distij^et from the feud between : 
AVhigs and Tories, quite distinct also 
thorn the feud between those who were 
in and those who were out, a feud 
between the Lords as Lords and the 
Commons as Commons. The spint 
both^ of the hereditary and of the I 
elective chamber had been thoroughly 
roused in the preceding session by the 
dispute about the Court of the Ittrd 
High Steward and they met in a nug- 
nacions mood. • ^ 

The speech which the King made 
at the opening of the session 
skilfully framed for the 
purpose of conciliating the 
Houses. He came, he told them, to 
ask jS?r their advice and assistance 
He congratulated them on the victory 
of La Hogue. He acknowledged with 
much concern that the operations of the 
allies had been less successful by land 
than by sea , but he warmly declared 
that, both by land and by sea, the 
valour of his Enghsh sublets had been 
preeminently conspicuous. The dis- 
tress of his people, he said, was his 
own : his mterest was inseparable from 
theirs * it was pamful to ham to call on 
them to make sacrifice*: but from sa- 
crifices which were necessaiy to the 
«ifety of the English nation and of the 
^Protestant rehgion no good English- 
man and no good Brotestant would 
shrink* 

The Commons thanked the King in 
Question terms for his gracious 

ofyrivi- speech.t Ent the JLords were 
b^the^ in a bad humour. Two oAheir 
body, Marlborough and Hun- 
tingdon, had, during the reeesS, when 

* Lords* and Commons* Journals, Nov 4., 
Jan. l(J02 • 

t Commons’ JonmaJs, Nov. 1(^2. i 


an invasion and an ^surrection were 
hourly flfexpected, been sent to the 
Tower, and were still under recogni- 
sances. Had a country gentleman or 
a merchant been taken up and held to 
bail on even slighter grounds at so 
alarming a crisis, the Lords would 
assuredly %ot have interfered. But 
they were easily moved to anger by 
any thing that looked like an indignity 
offered to their own order. They not 
only crossexamined with great seyeiity 
Aaron Smith, the Solicitor of the Trea- 
sury, whose character, to say the truth, 
entitled him to little indrdgence, but 
passed, by thirty five votes to twenty 
eight, a resolution implying a censure 
on the Judges of the King’s Bench, 
men certainly not inferior in probity, 
and very far superior in legal learning, 
to anj ]^eer of the realm. The King 

pnde of the nobihty by ordering the 
recognisances to be cancelled ; and with 
this concession the House was satisfied,, 
to the great vexation of the Jacobites, 
who had hoped that the quarrel wonld 
be prosecuted to some fatal issue, and 
who, finding themselves disappointed, 
vented their spleen by railing at the 
tameness of the degenerate barons of 
England ♦ 

Both Houses held long and earnest 
deliberations on the state of the nebatw 
nation. The King, when be Ste If 
requested their advice, had, tbenabon. 
perhaps, not foreseen that Ids words 
would be construed into an invitation 
to scrutinise every part of the admin- 
istration, and to offer suggestions touch- 
ing matters which parliaments have 
generally thought it espedient to leave 
entirely to the Crown Some of the 
discontentedpeers proposed that a Com- 
mittee, chosen partly by the Lords and 
partty by the Commons, should be au- 
thorised to inquire into the whole 
management of public affidrs. But it 
was generally apprehended that suck a 
Committee would become a second and 
more powerful Privy Council, indepen- 


* See the Lords* Journals from Nov 7. to 
Nov 18. 1G92, Burnet, li 102. TmdaVs ac- 
coufifc of these proceedings was taken from 
lelte^^ addressed by Wane, Under Secretary 
of State, to Colt, Envoy at Hanover. Letter 
to Mr. Sccfetaiy Tre^tiaid, 1694. 
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dent of tLe Crow»i and unknoTm to the 
Constitution. The motion there- 
fore rejected by forty eight votes to 
thirty SIX. On this occasion the mfei- 
isters, with scarcely an exception, voted 
in the majority. A protest was signed 
by eighteen of the minority, among 
whom were the bitterest Wngs and 
the bitterest Tories in the whole peer- 
age.^ 

The Houses inquired, each for itself; 
into the causes of the public calamities 
The Commons resolved themselves into 
a Grand Committee to consider of the 
advice to be given to the King From 
the concise abstracts and fragments 
which have come down to us it seems 
that, m this Committee, which conti- 
nued to sit many days, the debates 
wandered over a vast space. One 
member spoke of the prevalence of 
highway robbery another deplored the 
quarrel between the Queen and the 
Princess, and proposed that two or 
three gentlemen should ho deputed to 
wait on Her Majes^ and try to make 
matters np. A third described the 
machinations of the Jacobites m the 
preceding spring. It was notorious, he 
said, that preparations had been made 
for a rising, and that arms aifiL horses 
had been collected, yet not a single 
txaitor had been brought to justice f 

The events of the war by land and 
sea furnished matter for several earnest 
debates. Many members complained 
of the preference given to aliens over 
Englishmen Thewhole battle of Stem- 
lark was fought over again ; and severe 
reflections were thrown on Solmes 
^‘Let Enghsh soldiers be commanded 
by none but English generals,” was the 
almost univers^ ciy. Seymour, who 
had once been distinguished by bis 
hatred of foreigners, but who, sineg he 
had'' been at the Board of Treacory, 
had reconsidered his opmionsf asked 
where English generals were to he 
found. “ I have no love for foreigners 
as foreigners hut we have no chqt»ce. 
Men are not horn generals * nay, a man 
may be a veiy valuable captain or 
major, and not be equal to the conduct 

■* Lords’ Jonmals, Dec 7 ; Tindal, from 
the Colt Papeis , Bumot, u 105 

t Giey’s Debates, lTov/21. and 237 1692. 
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of an army. Nothing but fxperience 
will form great commanders . very few 
of our countrymen have that experi- 
ence; and therefore we must for the 
present employ strangers.” Lowther 
followed on the same side. “We have 
had a long peace ; and the consequence 
is tjiat we have not a suflfleient supply 
of officers flt for high commands. The 
parks and the camp at Hounslow were 
very poor mihtary schools, when com* 
pared with the fields of battle and the 
lines of contravallation in ''which Sie 
great commanders of the continental 
nations have learned their art” In 
reply to these arguments an orator on 
the other side was so absurd as to 
declare that he could point out ten 
Enghshmen who, if they were in the 
French service, would be made Mar- 
shals. Four or five colonels who had 
beeC at Steinkirk took part in the 
deh(j^e It was said of them that they 
showed'^as much modesty in speech as 
they had shown courage in action; 
and, from the very imperfect report 
which has come down to us, the com- 
pliment seems to have been not unde- 
served They did not j om in the vulgar 
cry against the Dutch They spoke 
well of the foreign officers generally, 
and did full justice to the valour and 
conduct with which Auverquerque had 
rescued the shattered remains of 
Mackay’s division from what seemed 
certain destruction. But in defence of 
Solmes not Bf word was said His 
seventy, his haughty manners, and, 
above all, the indifference with which 
he had looked on while the English, 
home down by overwhelming numbers, 
were fighting land to hand with the 
French household troops, had made 
him so odious that many members wer^ 
prepared to vote for an address re- 
questing that hrf' migbt be removed, 
and that his place might be filled by 
Talmash, who, since the disgrace of 
Marlborough, was universally allowed 
to be f he beat officer in the army. But 
Talmash’s friends judiciously interfered. 

“ I bav^” said one of them, “ a true 
regard tor that gentleman ; and I im- 
plore you nob to do him an injmy 
under the notioji of doing him a kind- 
ness. Cpus^jder that you are usurping 
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what is peculiarly the Kang’s preroga- down to the Commons with a message 
tive You are turning officers out and which^mported that, in the opinion of 
putting officers in ” The debate ended the Upper House, there was a case 
■without any vote of censure on Solmes. against the Admiral which he ought 
But a hope was expresse(J| in language to be called upon to answer. With 
not very parliamentaiy, that what had the papers was sent an abstract of the 
been said in the Committee would be contents,* 

reported to the Kong, and that^His The missage was not very respect- 
Majestywould not disregard the general fully received. Eussell had, at that 
wish of the representatives of his moment, a popularity -which he little 
people.* deserved, but which -will not seem 

The Commons next proceeded to strange to us when we remember that 
inquire into the naval administration, the public knew nothing of his trea- 
and veiy soon came to a quarrel with sons, and knew that he was the only 
the Lords on that subject. That there hving Englishman who had won a great 
had been mismanagement somewhere battle. The abstract of the papers 
was but too evident. It was hardly was read by the clerk Eussell then 
possible to acquit both Eussell, and spoke -with great applause; and his 
Nottingham, and each House stood fnends pressed for an immediate de- 
by its own member. The Commons eision. Sir Christopher Musgrave very 
had, at the opening of the session, justly observed that it was impossible 
unanimously passed a vote of thSuks to pronounce judgment on such a pile 
to Eussell for his conduct at^ La of despatches wi&out perusing them : 
Hogue They now, in the® Grand but this objection was overruled. The 
Committee of Advice, took into con- Whigs regarded the accused member 
sideration the miscarriages which had as one of themselves * many of the 
followed the battle. A motion was Tones were dazzled by the splendour 
made so vaguely worded that it could of his recent victory , and neither 
hardly be said to mean any thing. It Whigs nor Tones were disposed to 
was understood however to imply a sholP’ any deference for the authurity 
censure on Nottingham, and was there- of the Beers The House, without 
fore strongly opposed by his friends, reading the papers, passed an unani- 
On the division the Ayes were a hun- mous resolution expressing warm ap- 
dred and sixty five, the Noes a hundred probation of Eussell’s whole conduct 
and sixty four f The temper of the assembly was such 

On the verji- next day Nottingham that some ardent Whigs thought that 
appealed to the Lords. ^ He told his they might now venture to propose a 
story with all the skill of a practised vote of censure on Nottingham by 
orator, and vith aU. the authority name But the attempt faded. “I 
which belongs to unblemished inte- am ready,” said Lowther, — and he 
grity. He then laid on the table a doubtless expressed what many felt, — 
great mass of papers^ which he re- ” I am ready to support any motion 
quested the House to read and con- that may do honour to the Admiral : 
{Sder. The Peers seem to have but I cannot join in an attack on the 
examined the papers seriously and Secrgtary of State. For, to my know- 
dihgently. The resuSfc of the exami- ledge? their Majesties have no nibre 
nation was by no means favourable to zealous,* laborious, or faithful servant 
EusseU. Yet it was thought unjust to than my Lord Nottingham,” Pinch 
condemn him unheard ; and it was exerted all his mellifluous eloquence in 
difficult to devise any waji in \ 5 ^ieh defence of lus brother, and contrived, 
■^heir Lordships could hear him At without directly opposing himself to 
last it was resolved to send the napers the prevailing sentiment, to insinuate 

that Eussell’s conduct had not been 
Papers in Tinda?*^^’ faulUess. The vote of censure on 

t Tmdnl, Colt Papeis, Commons’ Journals, Colt Pnpers m Oinaal , Loras’ Journals 
Jan, 11. 169^. ffrom Dec. 6. to Dec. hT 1G92, mclusive. 
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Kottmgliain was cuot pressed Bat 
the Tote which pronounced ESssell’s 
conduct to have been desemng of all 
praise was commxmicated to the Lordarj 
and the papers which they had sent 
down were yery unceremoniously re- 
turned,'^ The Lords, much offended, 
demanded a free conference It was 
granted, and the managers of the two 
Houses met m the Painted Chamber. 
Eochester, in the name of his brethren, 
expressed a wish to be informed of 
the grounds on which the Admiral 
had been declared faultless. To thjs 
appeal the gentlemen who stood on the 
other side of the table answered only 
that they had not been authorised to 
give any explanation, but that they 
would report to those who had sent 
them what had been said f* 

By this time the Commons were 
thoroughly tired of the inquiry into 
the conduct of the war. The members 
had got nd of much of the ill humour 
which they had brought up with them 
from their countiy seats by the simple 
process of tallong it away. Burnet 
hints that those arts of which Caer- 
marthen and Trevor were the great 
masters were employed for the pnrjose 
of averting votes which wotfld havo I 
seriously embarrassed the govern- j 
ment But, though it is not impro- | 
bahle that a few noisy pretenders to 
patriotism may have been quieted with 
bags of guineas, it would be absurd to 
suppose that the House generally was 
influenced in this manner. Whoever 
has seen any thing of such assemblies 
knows that the spirit with which they 
enter on long inquiries veiy soon flags, 
and that their resentment^ if not kept 
alive by injudicious opposition, cools 
fast. In a short time every body was 
sick of the Grand Committee of Ad- 
vice. The debates bad been te>^lous 
and desultory. The resolutions which 
had been carried were for the most 
part merely childish The King was 
to he humbly advised to employ ^en 

» As to the proceedings of this day in the 
House of Commons, see the Journals, I)ec 20 , 
and the letter of ^hert Wilmot, M P.^ lor 
Derby, to hia colleague Anchitel Qiej, in 
Grey’s Debates. ^ j 

t Commonb* Joumalgw Jan 4. I 


of ability and mtegrity. He was to 
he humbly advised to employ men who 
I would stand by him against James 
The patience of the House was wearied 
out by long discussions ending m the 
pompous promulgation of truisms hke 
these. At last the explosion came. 
One^f the grumblers called the atten- 
tion of the Grand Comnuttee to the 
alarming fact that two Dutchmen u ere 
employed in the Ordnance department, 
and moved that the King should he 
requested to dismiss them. ^ The nfo- 
tion was received with disdainful 
mockery. It was remarked that the 
military men especially were loud in 
the expression of contempt. “Do wc 
seriously think of going to the King 
and telling him that, as he has con- 
descended to ask our advice at this 
momentous crisis, we humbly advise 
himr to turn a Dutch storekeeper out 
of the Tower ? Eeally, if we have no 
more iuCportant suggestion to carry up 
to the throne, we may as well go to 
our dinners ” The members generally 
were of the same mmd The chair- 
man was voted out of the chair, and 
was^ not directed to ask leave to sil 
again. The Grand Committee ceased 
to exist. The resolutions which it had 
passed were formally reported to the 
House One of them was rejected 
the others were suffered to drop ; and 
the Commons, after considering during 
several weeks what advice they should 
give to the Kwg, ended by giving him 
no advice at alL^ 

The temper of the Lords was dif- 
ferent. From many circumstances il 
appears that there was no place where 
the Dutch wero^ at this time, so much 
hated as in the Upper House. The 
di&bkewith which an Englishman 
the middle class regarded the King’s ^ 
foreign friends «was merely national. ’ 
The preferment which they had ob- 
tained was preferment which he would 
have had no chance of obtaining if they 
had never existed ^ But to an English 
peer they were objects of personal jea- 
lousy. They stood between him and 
HajestJ. They intercepted from him 

* Colt Papcis in Tindnl; Commons’ Joui- 
■mis. Dee IG. Jan. 11. 160^ , Buniet, ii, 
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the rays of royal favour. The prefer- 
ence given to them wounded him both 
in his interests and in his pride. His 
chance of a Garter or of a troop of Life 
Guards was much smaller since they 
had become his competitoiS He might 
have been Master of the Horse but for 
Auverquerq^ue, Master of the Eobesjiut 
for Zulestem, Groom of the Stole out 
for Bentmck.* The ill humour of the 
aristocracy was inflamed by Marl- 
borough, who, at this time, affected the 
character Qf a patriot persecuted for 
standing up against the Dutch in de- 
fence of the mterests of his native 
land, and who did not foresee that a 
day would come when he would be 
accused of saciificmg the interests of 
his native land to gratify the Dutch, 
The Peers determined to present an 
address requesting William not to place 
his Enghsh troops under the comn^d 
of a foreign general. They took up 
very seriously that question whJbh Sad 
moved the House of Commons to laugh- 
ter, and solemnly counselled their 
Sovereign not to employ foreigners in 
his magazines. At Marlborough’s sug- 
gestion they urged the King to insist 
mat the yoimgest English general 
should take precedence of the oldest 
general in the service of the States 
General. It was, they said, derogatory ! 
to the dignity of the Crown, that an 
officer who held a commission from His i 
Majesty should ever he commanded by i 
an officer who held a sin^iar commis- 
sion from a republic To this advice, ! 
evidently dictated by an ignoble male- 
volence to Holland, William, who trou- 
bled himself little about votes of thej 
Upper House which werg not hacked by 
the Lower, returned, as might have been 
ejected, a very short and dry answer f 
While the inquiry into the conduct 
*Biii for of the war ws pending, the 
■ Commons resumed the consi- 
coMsof' deration of an important suh- 
TrcLon. ject which had occupied much 
of their attention in the ^preceding 


* The peculiar antipathy of the English 
nobles to the Dutch favourites is mentioned 
m a highly interesting note written bjtRenau- 
dot in 1C98, and preserved among the Archives 
of the French Foreitjn Office. 

t Colt Papers m Tmdal; Lords’ Journals, 
Nov. 28. and 29. 1692; Feb. 0 ^ and 24. 169||. 
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year. The Hill for i^e Hegulation of 
Trials Sh cases of BEgh Treason was 
again brought in, but was strongly op- 
posed by the official men, both \^igs 
and Tories. Somers, now Attorney 
General, strongly recommended delay. 
That the law, as it stood, was open to 
[grave obje'^tions, was not denied: hut 
jit was contended that the proposed 
! reform would, at that moment, produce 
I more harm than good. Nobody would 
assert that, under the existing govern- 
ment, the lives of innocent subjects 
were in any danger. Nobody would 
deny that the government itself was in 
great danger Was it the part of wise 
men to increase the perils of ^ that 
which was already m serious peril for 
the purpose of giving new security to 
that which was already peif ectly secure ? 
Those who held this language were 
twitted with their inconsistency, and 
asked why they had not ventured to* 
oppose the bill in the preceding session. 
They answered very plausibly that the 
events which had taken place during 
the recess had taught an important 
lesson to all who were capable of learn- 
mg. The country had been threatened 
at o®ce with invasion and insurrection. 
No ratiotal man doubted that many 
traitors had made preparations for 
joining the Erench, and had collected 
arms, ammunition, and horses for that 
purpose. Xet^ though there was abun- 
dant moral evidence against these ene- 
mies of their country, it had not been 
possible to find legal evidence against a 
single one of them. The law of treason 
might, in theory, be harsh, and had 
undoubtedly, in times past, been grossly 
abused. But a statesman who troubled 
himself less about theory than about 
practice, and less about times past than 
about the time present, would pronounce 
thdt^8.w not too stringent hut too Igx, 
and would, while the commonwealth 
remained in extreme jeopardy, refuse 
to consent to any further relaxation. 
In spite of all opposition, however, the 
prinaple of the hiQ was approved by 
one hundred and seventy one votes to 
one hundred and fifty two. But in the 
committee it was moved and carried 
that 4he new rules of procedure shouldi 
jiot come unto opeai^ation till after the 
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end of the war with France. When the 
report was brought up the Ilfftise di- 
vided on this amendment, and ratified 
it by a hundred and forty five votes^ 
a hundred and twenty five. The biU 
was consequently suffered to drop.* 
Had it gone up to the Peers it would 
in all probability have bee^ lost after 
causmg another quarrel between the 
Houses. For the Peers were fully 
determined that no such bill should 
pass, unless it contained a clause alter- 
ing the constitution of the Lord High 
Steward’s Court , and a clause altering 
the constitution of the Lord High 
Steward’s Court would have been less 
likely than ever to find favour with the 
Commons. For in the course of this 
session an event took place which proved 
that the great were only too well pro- 
tected by the law as it stood, and which 
well deserves to be recorded as a strik- 
ing illustration of the state of manners 
and morals in that age. 

Of all the actors who were then on 
the Enghsh stage the most 
graceful was WiSiam Mount- 
Mohua. 2e had eveiy physical 

qualification for his calling, a noble 
figure, a handsome face, a melodious 
voice. It was not easy to saj? whether 
he succeeded better in heroic or in lu- 
dicrous parts He was allowed to be 
both the best Alexander and the best 
Sir Courtly Nico that ever trod the 
boards. Queen Mary, whose knowledge 
was very superficial, but who had natu- 
rally a quick perception of what was 
excellent in art, admired him greatly. 
He was a dramatist as well as a player, 
and has left us one comedy which is 
not contemptible f 

The most popular actress of the time 
was Anne Bracegirdle There were on 
the stage many w omen of more faultless 
be&uty, but none whose features and 
deportment had such power to fascinate 
the senses and the hearts of men The 
sight of her bright black eyes and of 
her rich brown cheek sufficed tpi put 
xhe most turbulent audience into good 
humour. It was said of her that m the 

♦ Grey’s Debates, Nov 18 1GD2; Comlhoiis’ 
Journals, Nov 18 , Dec 1 16D2 m 

1 See Cibber’s Apoli^, and Mountloid’s 
Oreen\Mcb Paik. <r r 


crowded theatre she had as many lovers 
as she had male spectators. Yet no 
lover, however rich, however high in 
rank, had prevailed on her to he his 
mistress, ^ose who are acquainted 
■with the parts which she was in the 
habit of playing, and -with the epi- 
logues which it was her especial busi- 
ness to recite, "will not easily give her 
credit for any extraordinary measure 
of virtue or of dehcacy. She seems to 
have been a cold, vain, and interested 
coquette, who perfectly understood how 
much the influence o± her charms was 
increased by the fame of a severity 
which cost her nothing, and who could 
venture to flirt with a succession of 
admirers, m the just confidence that no 
flame which she might kindle in them 
would thaw her own ice * Among 
those v\ho pursued her -with an insane 
delire was a profligate captam in the 
arq>y named Hill. With HiU was closely 
bonnd^’in a league of debauchery and 
violence Charles Lord Mohun, a young 
nobleman whose life was one long revel 
and brawl. Hill, flndmg that the beau- 
tiful brunette was in'vincible, took it 
into his head that he was rejected for 
a more favoured rival, and that this 
rival was the brilliant Moimtford. The 
jealous lover swore over his wine at a 
tavern that he would stab the viUam 
*‘And I,” said Mohun, “will stand 
by my friend ” From the tavern the 
pair went, -with some soldiers whose 
services Hill' had secured, to Drury 
Lane, where the lady was to sup. They 
lay some time in wait for her. As soon 
as she appeared in the street she was 
seized and hurried to a coach. She 
screamed for kelp* her mother clung 
round her* the vhole neighbourhood 
rose ; and she was rescued Hill aiJQ 
Mohun went a-way vo-wing vengeance-r 
They swaggered^sword in hand during 
two hours about the streets near Mount- 
ford’s dwelling The watch requested 
them to put up their weapons But 
whe^ the •young lord announced that 
he was a peer, and bade the constables 
touch him if they dared, they let him 
pass. So strong was privilege then , and 

* See Cibber’s Apology, Tom I^lO^^ n’s'W’orks, 
and indeed the vorks Ot e\eiy man of "VN il and 
pleasiu e„abqintrto\\ n. 
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BO weak was law Messengeis were sent rcmar^d that the only fair thing about 
to warn Mountford of his danger : but the trial was the show of ladies m the 
unhappily they missed him. He came, galleries. Letters and journals are still 
A short altercation took ^ce between extant in which men of all shades of 
him and Mohun , and, wmle they were opinion, Whigs, Tones, Nonjurors, con- 
wrangling, Hill ran the unfortunate demn the partiality of the tribunal, 
actor through the body, and fled. ^ It was no? to be expected thah while 
The grand jury of Middlesex, con- the memory of this scandal was fresh 
sisting of gentlemen of note, found a in the public mind, the Commons 
biU of murder against HiU andM'hun would be induced to giye any new ad- 
HiU escaped. Mohun was taken His vantage to accused peers * 
mbther threw herself at William’s feet. The Commons had, m the meantime, 

but in vain. “It was a cruel act,” resumed the consideration of 
said the King* “ I shall leave it to the another highly important mat- 
law.” The trial came on in the Court ter, the state of the trade with ^ 
of the Lord High Steward, and, as India They had, towards the close 
Parliament happened to be sitting, the of the preceding session, requested the 
culprit had the advantage of being King to dissolve the old Company and 
judged by the whole body of the peer- to constitute a new Company on such 
age There was then no lawyer m the terms as he should think fit ; and he 
Upper House It therefore beofcme had promised to take their request into 
necessary, for the first time since Bjjek- his serious consideration. He now sent 
hurst had pronounced sentence Essex a message to inform them that it was 
and Southampton, that a peer who had out of Ins power to do what they had 
never made jurisprudence his special asked. He had referred the charter of 
study should preside over that grave the old Company to the Judges, and 
tribunal. Caermarthen, who, as &esi- the Judges had pronounced that, unde? 
dent of the Council, took precedence of the provisions of that charter, the old 
all the nobility, was appointed Lord Company could not be dissolved with- 
Higb Steward. A full report of the out threff years’ notice, and must retain 
proceedings has come down to us. No during those three years the exclu- 
person, who carefully examines that sive privilege of tra&ng to the East 
report, and attends to the opinion Indies. He added that, being smcerely 
unanimously given by the judges, in desirous to gratify the Commons, and 
answer to a question which Nottmg- findmg himself unable to do so in the 
ham drew up, and in which the facts way which they had pointed out, he 
established by the evidence are stated had tried to prevail on the old Com- 
with perfect fairness, can doubt that pany to agree to a compromise* but 
the crime of murder was fully brought that body stood obstmately on its ex- 
home to the prisoner. Such was the treme rights ; and his endeavours had 
opinion of the King who was present been frustrated f 
during the trial, and such was the This message reopened the whole 
Almost unanimous opimon of the public question. The two factions which di- 
, Had the issue been tried by Holt and vide^ the City were instantly on the 
twelve plain men at •the Old Bailey, alert* The debates in the House v^re 
there can be no doubt that a verdict of long and warm. Petitions agamst the 
Guilty would have been returned The old Company were laid on the table. 
Peers, however, by sixty nine votes to « ^0 chief Bource of information about 
fourteen, acquitted their aocused^bro- this case is the report of the trial, which will 
ther. One great nobleman was so ^ found in the Collection of State TnaK. 
Tjmtal and stupid as to say, “After Evelyn's Diaiy.rebruaiy 4 109^^ I have 

j taken some circumstances from Narcissus 

all the fellow was but a player, and i^nttrell's Diary, from a letter to Sancroft, 
players are rogues.’ All the news- whicn is among the Tanner MSS. in the Bod- 
letters, all the coffeehouse orators, com- leian Cibrarv, and from two letteis addiei^cd 
plained that the blood noor was 

shed with impunity by the ^ear.. Wits t Commons’ Journals, Nov. 14- 1602. 
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Satirical IiandbiUs against tiSte new 
Company were distributed in the lobby. 
At length, after mneh discussion, *it 
was resolved to present an address re- 
questing the King to give the notice 
which the Judges had pronounced ne- 
cessary. He promised to bear the sub- 
ject in mind, and to do his best to 
promote the welfare of the kingdom. 
With this answer the House was satis- 
fied, and the subject was not again 
mentioned tiU the next session.^ 

The debates of the Commons on the 
Supply coiiduet of the war, on the law 
of treason, and on the trade 
with India, occupied much time, and 
produced no important result. Dut 
meanwhile real business was domg m 
the Committee of Supply and the Com- 
mittee of Ways and Means. In the 
Committee of Supply the estimates 
passed rapidly. A few members de- 
clared it to be their opinion that Eng- 
land ought to withdraw her troops 
from the Contment, to carry on the 
war with vigour hy sea, and to keep up 
only such an army as might he suffi- 
cient to repel any invader who might 
elude the vigilance of her fleets. •'But 
this doctrine, which speedily became 
and long continued to be the badge of 
one of the great parties in the state, 
was as yet professed only by a small 
minority which did not venture to call 
for a division f 

In the Committee of Ways and 
Ways and ^®3ns, it was determined that 
a great part of the charge of 
*** the year should be defrayed 
by means of an impost, which, though 
old in substance, was new in form. 
From a very early period to the middle 
of the seventeenth century, our Parlia- 
ments had* provided for the extyaor- 
diisary necessities of the government 
cffiefly hy granting subsidies. • A sub- 
sidy was raised by an impost on the 
people of the realm in respect of their 
reputed estates Landed properi^was 
the chief subject of taxation, and was 
assessed nominally at four shillings m 
the pound. But the assessment was 

* Commons’ Journals of the Session, par- 
ticularly of Nov. 17., Dec 10., Feb. 25 ,SCarcb 
3., Colt Papers in Tmt^. » ^ 

t Commons* Journals, Dec. 10.; Tmdal, 
Colt Papeis. 


made in pch a way that it not only 
did not rise in proportion to the rise 
in the value of laud or to the fall in 
the value of the precious metals, but 
went on constantly sinking, till at 
length the rate was in truth less than 
tw(y3ence in the pound In the time 
of Charles the First a real tax of four 
shillings in the pound on land would 
probably have yielded near a million 
and a half* but a subsidy amounted 
to little more than fifty thousand 
pounds.’*' 

The financiers of the Long Parha- 
ment devised a more efficient mode of 
taxing estates. The sum which was to 
he raised was fixed It was then dis- 
tributed among the counties in propor- 
tion to their supposed wealth, and was 
levied within each county by a rate. 
The revenue denved from these assess- 
mejfits in the time of the Common- 
wealth*Varied from thirty five thousand 
pounds to a hundred and twenty thou- 
sand pounds a month 

dAfter the Eestorarion the legislature 
seemed for a time inclined to revert, 
in ^ance as in other things, to the 
ancient practice. Subsidies were once 
or twice granted to Charles the Second. 
But it soon appeared that the old sys- 
tem was much less convenient than the 
new system. The Cavaliers conde- 
scended to take a lesson in the art of 
taxation from the Roundheads; and, 
during the interval between the Re- 
storation and the Revolution, extraor- 
dinary calls were occasionally met by 
assessments resembling the assessments 
of the Commonwealth. After the Re- 
volution, the vtor with Prance made it 
necessary to have recourse annually to 
this abundant source of revenue. IB 
1689, in 1690, and in 1691, great sums^ 
had been raised ^n the land. At length, 
m 1692, it was determined to draw 
supplies from real property more largely 
than ever. The Commons resolved that 
a now and* more accurate valuation of 
estates shonld be made over the whole 
realm, ^and that on the rental thus as- 

* See Coke’s Instatutes, part iv. chapter 1. 
In 1666 a subsidy was 120,0007.; in 1598, 
78,000/ , when Coke wrote his Institutes, about 
the end of the reign of James I., 70,000/. 
Claiendc^ tdlirus that, m 1640, twelve subsi- 
dies weie es^^mated at about 600,000/, 
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certained a pound rate should be paid 
to the government. 

Such -was the origin of the citing 
land tax. The valuation made in 1692 
remained unaltered aown to our 
own time. According to that valua^ 
lion, one shilling in the pound oih the 
rentnl of the kingdom amounted, m 
round numbers, to half a million. 
During a hundred and six years, a 
land tax bill was annually presented 
toTParliairvent, and was annually passed, 
though not alvays without murmurs 
from the country gentlemen. The rate 
was, in time of war, four shillings m 
the pound. In time of peace, before 
the reign of Greorge the Third, only 
two or three shiUings were usually 
granted; and, during a short part of 
the prudent and gentle administration 
of Walpole, the government askec^ for 
only one shilling But, after the^s- 
astrous year m which EnglailS. drew 
the sword against her American colo- 
nies, the rate was never less than four 
shillings At length, in the year 1798, 
the Parliament reheved itself from the 
trouble of passing a new Act every 
spring. The land tax, at four shillings 
in the pound, was made permanent; 
and those who were subject to it were 
permitted to redeem it A great part 
has been redeemed; and at present 
little more than a fiftieth of the or- 
dinary revenue required in time of 
peace is raised by tiiat impost which 
was once regarded as the most pro- 
ductive of all the resources of the 
State *■ 

The land tax was fixed, for the year 
1693, at four shihings^in the pound, 
and consequently brought about two 
Slillions into the Treasuiy, That sum, 
^ small as it may seem to a generation 
which has expended* a hundred and 
twenty millions in twelve months, was 
such as had never before been raised 
here in one year by direct taxation. 
It seemed immense both English- 
men and to foreigners. Lewis, who 
found it almost impossible to wring by 
cruel exactions from the beggarSd pea- 
santry of France the means of support- 

* See the old Land Tax Aits, and the de- 
bates on the Land Tax Bedegi^tiQii Bill of 
1798. 
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ing t3e gieatest army and the most 
gorgeous court that had existed in 
Burope smce the downfall of the Eo- 
man empire, broke out, it is said, mto 
an exclamation of angry surprise when 
he learned that the Commons of Eng- 
land hadj^om dread and hatred of his 
power, unanimously determined to lay 
on themselves, in a year of scarcity 
and of commercial embarrassment, a 
burden such as neither they nor their 
fathers had ever before borne. ^‘My 
little cousin of Orange,” he said, “ seems 
to be firm m the saddle.” He after- 
wards added, “Ho matter; the last 
piece of gold will win.” This however 
was a consideration from which, if he 
had been well informed about lie re- 
sources of England, he would not have 
derived muti comfort. Kensington 
was certainly a mere hovel when com- 
pared to his superb Versailles. The 
display of jewels, plumes, and lace, led 
horses and gHded coaches, which daily 
surrounded him, far outshone the splen- 
dour which, even on great public oc- 
casions, our princes were m the habit of 
displaying But the condition of the 
majority of the people of England was, 
beyond 2ll doubt, such as the majority 
of the people of France might weU 
have envied In truth what was called 
severe distress here would have been 
called unexampled prosperity there. 

The land tax was not imposed with- 
out a quarrel between the Houses. 
The Commons appointed commissioners 
to make the assessment These com- 
missioners were the principal gentle- 
men of every county, and were named 
in the bilL The Lords thought this 
arrangement inconsistent with the dig- 
nity of the peerage. They therefore 
inserted a clause providing that their 
estates should be valued by twenty of 
their olTn order. The Lower House 
mdignantly r^'ected this amendment, 
and demanded an instant conference. 
Afte^ some delay, which increased the 
ill humour of tie Commons, the con- 
ference took place The bJl was re- 
turned to the Peers with a very con- 
cise*and haughty intimation that they 
must? not presume to alter laws relat- 
ang to mcftiey. A^trong party among 
the Lords was obstinate. Mulgiave 
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spoke at great length, and witfi great 
eloquence, against the pretensions of 
the plebeians. He told his brethr^ 
thalj if they gave way, they would 
abdicate that authority which had 
belonged to the baronage of England 
ever since the foundation of the 
monarchy, and that they would have 
nothing left of their old greatness 
except their coronets and ermines 
Burnet says that this speech was the 
finest that he ever heard m Parlia- 
ment , and Burnet was undoubte^y a 
good judge of speaking, and was neither 
partial to Mulgrave nor zealous for the 
privileges of the aristocracy. The 
orator, however, though he charmed 
his hearers, did not succeed in con- 
vincing them Most of them shrank 
from a conflict in which they would 
have had against them the Commons 
united as one man, and the Bang, who, 
in case of necessity, would undoubt- 
edly have created fifty peers rather 
than have suffered the land tax bill to 
be lost. Two strong protests, however, 
signed, the first by twenty seven, the 
second by^ twenty one dissentients, show- 
how obstinately many nobles were pre- 
pared to contend at aU hazards for the 
dignity of their caste. Another con- 
ference was held, and Rochester an- 
nounced that the Lords, for the sake 
of the public interest, waived what 
they must nevertheless assert to he 
their clear right, and would not insist 
on their amendment.* The bill passed, 
and was followed by bills for laymg 
additional duties on imports, and for 
taxing the dividends of joint stock 
companies 

Still, however, the estimated revenue 
was not equal to the estimated ex- 
penditure - The year 1692 ha^ be- 
queathed a large deficit to the*' year 

c* 

* Lords* Journals, Jan 16, 17, 18, 19, 20 , 
Commons’ Journals, Jon 17, 18 20 1692 ; 
Tindal, from the Colt Papers , Burnet, u 104, 
105 Burnet has used an incorrect exprfi.«ion, 
which Tmdal, Balph, and others, have copied 
ne says that the question was whether the 
Lords should tax themsdves. Tlie Lords did 
not claim any right to alter the amount of 
taxation laid on them by the bill as it come 
up to them. They only demanded thaiT' their 
estates '*hould be valueVuot by the oidmaiy, 
commissioners, but by special commissioneis 
of higher rank. 


1693; and it seemed probable that 
the charge for 1693 would exceed by 
about five hundred thousand pounds 
the charge for 1692. More than two 
millions hau been voted for the army 
and ordnance, near two millions for the 
navji.* Only eight years before four- 
teen hundred Ikousand pounds had 
defrayed the whole annud charge of 
government More than four tunes 
tiiat sum was now required. Taxation, 
both direct and indirect, tad been 
carried to an unprecedented point: 
yet the income of the state still fell 
short of the outlay by about a million. 
It was necessary to devise something. 
Something was devised, something of 
which the effects are felt to this day in 
every part of the globe. 

There was indeed nothing strange or 
mylterjous in the expedient to which 
the^vemment had recourse It was 
an expedient familiar, during two- 
centuries, to the financiers of the Con- 
tinent, and could hardly fail to occur 
to any English statesman who com- 
pared the void in the Exchequer with 
the overflow in the money market. 

Luring the interval between the 
Restoration and the Revolu- Origin of 
tion the nches of the nation SfoSi" 
had been rapidly increasmg. 
Thousands of busy men found every 
Chnstmas that, after the expenses of 
the year’s housekeeping had been de- 
firayed out ctf the year’s income, a 
surplus remained; and how that sur- 
plus was to be employed was a question 
of some difficulty. In our time, to 
invest such a surplus, at something 
more than thr«) per cent, on the best 
security that has ever been known in 
the world, is the work of a few minute?! 
But, in the seventeenth century, a law - r 
yer, a physiciaifi a retired merchant, 
who had saved some thousands and 
who wished to place them safely and 
profitably, was often greatly em- 
barrassed «■ Three generations earlier, 
a man who had accumulated wealth in 
a trade or a profe-'ision generally pur- 
chasedf real property or lent his savmgs 
on mortgage. But the number of 
acres in the kpgdom had remained the 

(p pi r 

* Comi^ons’ Jciimals, Dec. ^ 1692, 
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‘'ame; and the value of those acres, 
though It had greatly increased, had by 
no means increased so fast as the quan- 
tity of capital which wag seeking for 
employment. Many too ^shed to put 
their money where they could find it at 
an hour’s notice, and looked about for 
some species of property which could 
be more readily transferred than a house 
or a field. A capitalist might lend on 
bottomry or on personal security : but, 
if'^he did, so, he ran a great risk of 
losing interest and principal There 
were a few joint stock companies, 
among which the East India Company 
held the foremost place : but the de- 
mand for the stock of such companies 

tlie cry for a new East^India Com- 
pany was chiefiy raised by persons who 
had found difiSculty in placing tleir 
savings at interest on good secui^ty. 
So great was that difficulty tffat the 
practice of hoarding was common. 
We are told that the father of Pope 
the poet, who retired from business 
in the City about the time of the 
Revolution, earned to a retreat in the 
country a strong box containing near 
twenty thousand pounds, and took out 
irom time to time what was required 
for household expenses; and it is 
lughly probable that this was not a 
sohtary case. At present the quantity 
of com which is hoarded by private 
persons is so small that* it would, if 
brought forth, make no perceptible 
addition to the circulation. But, in 
the earlier part of the reign of William 
the Third, all the greatest writers on 
currency* were of opimo« that a very 
considerable mass of gold and silver 
■ww hidden in secret drawers and 
behind wainscots. 

* The natural effect df this state of 
things was that a crowd of projectors, 
ingenious and absurd, honest and 
knavish, employed themselves in de- 
vising new schemes for the*emplpy- 
ment of redundant capital It was 
about the year 1688 that the word 
stockjobber was first heard in London. 
In the short space of four years a 
crowd of companies, e'^ery one of 
which confidently held o^jt^ t^ sub- 
scribers the hope of immense gains, 

vnr TTT * 


sprang mto existence: the Insurance 
Company, the Paper Company, the 
liutestring Company, the Pearl Fishery 
Company, the G-lass Bottle Company, 
the Alum Company, the Blythe Coal 
Company,jthe Swordblade Company. 
There was a Tapestry Company, which 
would soon furmsh pretty hangings 
for all the parlours of the middle class 
and for aU the bedchambers of the 
higher. There was a Copper Com- 
pany, which proposed to explore the 
mines of England, and held out a hope 
that they would prove not less valuable 
than those of Potosi. There was a 
Dmng Company, which undertook to 
bring up precious effects from ship- 
wrecked vessels, and which announced 
that it had laid in a stock of wonder- 
ful machines resemblmg complete 
suits of armour. In firont of the hel- 
met was a huge glass eye like that of 
Polyphemus ; and out of the crest went 
a pipe through which the air was to be 
admitted. The whole process was 
exhibited on the Thames. Fine gen- 
tlemen and fine ladies were invited to 
the show, were hospitably regaled, 
and %-ere Relighted by seeing the divers 
in their panoply descend into the river, 
and return laden with old iron and 
ship's tackle. There was a Gfreenland 
Fishing Company, which could not fail 
to drive the Dutch whalers and her- 
ring busses out of the Northern Ocean. 
There was a Tanning Company, which 
promised to furnish leather superior 
to the best that was brought from 
Turkey or Russia. There was a society 
which undertook the office of giving 
gentlemen a liberal education on low 
terms, and which assumed the sound- 
ing name of the Royal Academies 
Company. In a pompous •adverti^- 
ment ft was announced that the i- 
rectors of the Royal Academies Com- 
pany had engaged the best masters in 
eveiy branch of knowledge, and were 
about issue twenty thousand tickets 
at twenty shillings each. There was 
to be a lottery: two thousand prizes 
were Jto be drawn ; and the fortunate 
holders of the prizes were to be taught, 
at the*eharge of the Company, Litin, 
Gtreek, Heerew, French, Spanish, conic 
sections, trigonometry, hei’aldiy, japan- 

r' r> 
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ning, fortifipation, boolckeeping, And the 
art of pldyin^ tlie theorbo. Some of 
these companies took large mansidhs 
and pnnted their advertisements in 
gilded letters. Others, less ostenta- 
tious, were content with inl^ and met 
at coffeehouses in the neighbourhood 
of the Eoyal Exchange^ Jonathan s 
and Garraway’s were in a constant 
ferment with brokers, buyers, sellers, 
meetings of directors, meetings of pro- 
pnetors Time bargains soon came 
into fashion Extensive combmations 
were formed, and monstrous fables 
were circulated, for the pujpose of; 
raising or depressing the price of 
shares. Our country witnessed for the 
first time those phenomena with which 
a long experience has made us familiar. 
A mania of which the symptoms were 
essentially the same with those of the 
mania of 1720, of the mania of 1825, 
of the mania of 1845, seized the public 
mind. An impatience to be rich, a 
contempt for those slow but sure gains 
which are the proper reward of industry, 
patience, and thrift, spread through 
society. The spirit of the cogging 
dicers of 'Whitefnars took po^sesslfon of 
the grave Senators of the City, Wardens 
of Trades, Deputies, Aldermen. It 
was much easier and much more lucra- 
tive to put forth a lying prospectus 
announcing a new stock, to persuade 
ignorant people that the dividends 
could not fall short of twenty per cent, 
and to part with five thousand pounds 
of this imaginary wealth for ten 
thousand solid guineas, than to load a 
ship with a well chosen cargo for Vir- 
ginia or the Levant. Every day some 
new bubble was puffed into existence, 
rose buoyant, shone bright, burst, 
was forgCitten.'*^ ^ 

* For this account of the origin *of stock- 
jobbing in the City of London 1 am chiefly 
indebted to a most cunons periodical paper, 
entitled, “ Collection for the Improvement 
of Husbandry and Trade, by J Houghton, 
F B..S ” It IS in fact a weekly histow of the 
oommercial speculations of that time. I have 
lookeA through the files of several years. In 
No. 33., March 17 3693, Houghton says: 

“ The buying and selling of Actions js one of 
the gieat trades now on foot I find a great 
many do not understand the affair ” 'XDn Jane 
13 and June 22. 1^1, he traces the whole 
prosrress of stoolqobbing. On July 13. df ftie 
same year he makes the first mention of time 


The new form which covetousness 
had taken furnished the comic poets 
and satirists with an excellent subject; 
nor was that subject the less welcome 
to them because some of the most un- 
scrupulous and most successful of the 
ne\g race of gamesters were men in sad 
coloured clothes and lank hair, men 
who called cards the Devil’s books, 
men who thought it a sin and a scandal 
to win or lose twopence over a back- 
gammon board. It was. in the *7ast 
drama of Shadwell that the h;)pocnsy 
and knavery of these speculators was, 
for the first time, exposed to public 
ridicule. He died in November 1692, 
just before his Stockjobbers came on 
the stage , and the epilogue was spoken 
by an actor dressed in deep mourning. 
The best scene is that in which four or 
stern Nonconformists, clad in the 
fij^ Puritan costume, after discussing 
the pfospects of the Mousetrap Com- 
pany and the Fleakilling Company, 
examine the question whether the godly 
may lawfully hold stock m a Company 
for bringing over Chinese ropedancers. 
“ Considerable men have shares,” says 
one austere person in cropped hair and 
bands ; “ but verily I question whether 
it be lawful or not.” These doubts are 
removed by a stout old Roundhead 
colonel who had fought at Marston 
Moor, and who reminds hxs weaker 
brother that the saints need not them- 
selves see the ropedancing, and that, 
in all probability, there will be no 
ropedancing to see. The thmg,” he 
says, is like to take. The shares will 
sell well: and then we shall not care 
whether the^ancers come over or no.” 
It is important to observe that this 
scene was exhibited and applai#ped 
before one farthing of the national debt 
had been conlfracted. So ill inform^ 
were the numerous writers who, at a 
later period, asenhed to the national 
debt the existence of stockjobbing and 
o4 all the immoralities connected with 
stockjobbing. The truth is that society 
had,^in the natural course of its grovth, 

bargains. Whoever is desirous to know moi e 
about the companies mentioned in the texa 
may consult'^ Hough ton’s Collection, and a 
painp?*le1>er titled Anghro Tutamen, publiohed 
XH1605. ^ 
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reached a point at which it was inevit- 
able that there should be stockjobbing 
whether there were a national debt or 
not, and inevitable also that, if there 
we>e a long and costlj^ war, there 
should be a national debt. 

How indeed was it possible tl^^t a 
debt should not have been contracted, 
when one party was impelled by the 
strongest motives to borrow, and 
another was impeded by equally strong 
m'Jtives tq lend^ A moment had 
arrived at which the government found 
it impossible, without exciting the most 
formidable discontents, to raise by tax- 
ation the supplies necessaiy to defend 
the hberty and mdependence of the 
nation, and, at that vei^ moment, 
numerous capitalists were looking round 
them m vain for some good mode of 
investing their savings, and, for ^lant 
of such a mode, were keeping their 
wealth locked up, or were laviAinJ it 
on absurd projects. Eiches sufficient 
to equip a navy which would sweep the 
German Ocean and the Atlantic of 
French privateers, riches sufficient to 
maintain an army which might retake 
Namur and avenge the disaster of Stem- 
kirk, were lying idle, or were passing 
away from the owners into the hands 
of sharpers. A statesman might well 
think that some part of the wealth 
which was daily buried or squandered 
might, with advantage to the proprietor, 
to the taxpayer, and to«t}ie State, be 
attracted into the Treasuiy. Why meet 
the extraordmary charge of a year of 
war by seizing the chairs, the tables, 
the beds of hardworking families, by 
compelling one countn^ gentleman to 
cut down his trees before they were 
i»«idy for the axe, another to let the 
cottages on his land fall to ruin, a third 
to take away his hopeAil son from the 
University, when Change Alley was 
swarming with people who did not 
know what to do with their money and 
who were pressing every bo^ly to J>or- 
row it? 

It was often asserted at a later period 
by Tories, who hated the nationfi debt 
most of all things, and who hated Bur- 
net most of all men, that Burnet was 
the person who first advid^d the govern- 
ment to contract a ndtion<3 But 


this sSIsertion is proved by no trust- 
worthy evidence, and seems to be dis- 
proved by the Bishop’s silence. Of ail 
men he was the least hkely to conceal 
the fact that an important fiscal revo- 
lution had been his work. Nor was 
the Boar(?of Treasury at that time one 
which much needed, or was hkely much 
to regard, the counsels of a divine At 
that Board sate Godolphin, the most 
prudent and experienced, and Mon- 
tague, the most danng and inventive of 
financiers. Neither of these eminent 
men could be ignorant that it had long 
been the practice of the neighbouring 
states to spread over many years of 
peace the excessive taxation which was 
made necessary by one year of war. In 
Italy this practice had existed through 
several generations. France had, during 
the war which began in 1672 and ended 
in 1679, borrowed not less than thirty 
milhons of onr money. Sir Wilham 
Temple, in his interesting work on the 
Batavian federation, had told his coun- 
trymen that, when he was ambassador 
at the Hague, the single province of 
Holland, then ruled by the frugal and 
prudent De Witt, owed about five 
millions 'Sterling, for which interest at 
four per cent was always ready to the 
day, and tiiat^ when any part of the 
principal was paid oSj the public 
creditor received his money with tears, 
well knowing that he could find no 
other investment equally secure. The 
wonder is not that England should 
have at length imitated the example 
both of her enemies and of her allies, 
but that the fourth year of her arduous 
and exhausting struggle against Lewis 
should have been drawing to a close 
before she resorted to an expedient so 
obvious. * 

Ofijfche fifteenth of December 1692 
the Houce of Commons resolved itself 
into a Committee of Ways and Means. 
Somers took the chair. Montague pro- 
posed to raise a milhon by way of loan : 
the Reposition was approved ; and it 
was ordered that a bill should be 
brought in. The details of the scheme 
wer^ much discussed and modified; 
but the principle appears to have been 
popular With all parties. The moneyed 
men were glad to have a good opportu- 
cc 2 
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nity of investing wLat they had hoarded. ■ 
The landed men, hard pressed by the 
load of taxation, were ready to consdCit 
to any thing for the sake of present 
ease. No member ventured to divide 
the House. On the twentieth of 
January the bill was read a third time, 
earned up to the Lords by Somers, 
and passed hy them without any 
amendment.* 

By this memorable law new duties 
were imposed on beer and other liquors 
These duties were to be kept in the 
Exchequer separate from all other re- 
ceipts, and were to form a fund on the 
credit of which a million was to be 
raised by life annuities. As the an- 
nuitants dropped ojff, them annuities 
were to be divided among the survivors, 
till the numl »er of survivors was reduced 
to seven. After that time, whatever 
fell in was to go to the public. It was 
therefore certain that the eighteenth 
century would be far advanced before 
the debt would be finally extinguished; 
and, in fkct> long after King George 
the Third was on the throne, a few 
aged men were receiving large incomes 
from the State, in return for a ‘little 
money which had been advanced to 
King William on their account when 
they were children.f The rate of 
interest was to be ten per cent, till the 
year 1700, and after that year seven 
per cent. The advantages offered to 
the public creditor by this scheme may 
seem great, hut were not more than 
sufficient to compensate him for the 
risk which he ran. It was not impos- 
sible that there might be a counter- 
revolution ; and it was certain that if 
there were a counter-revolution, those 
who had lent money to WiBiam would 
lose both interest and prmcipaL ^ 
*'Such was the origin of thct debt 

r 

* CJoznmons’ Journals ; Stat. 4 W. & H. 

c. 3. 

t WiUiam Buncombe, whose name is well 
known to canons students of literary i^istory, 
and who, in conjunction with his eon John, 
translated Horace’s works, died m 1769, having 
been sevenfrsr-seven years an annuitant under 
the Act of 1692. A hundred pounds hq4 been 
snbscnbed m Wilham Buncombes name 
when he was three years old ; and, fbr this 
email sum, he receive(kiithoitsand« upon Ihon- 
sands — Literary Anecdotes of the Eighteenth 
Century, vm. 265* 


which has since become the greatest 
prodigy that ever perplexed the sa- 
gacity and confounded the pnde of 
statesmen apd philosophers. At eveiy 
stage m the growth of that debt the 
nation has set up the same cry of 
ang-iish and despair. At every stage 
in the growth of that debt it has been 
seriously asserted by wise men that 
bankruptcy and rum were at hand. 
Yet still the debt went on growi^; 
and still bankruptcy and rmn were as 
remote as ever. "V^en the great con- 
test with Lewis the Fourteenth was 
finaUy terminated hy the Peace of 
Utrecht, the nation owed about fifty 
millions ; and that debt was con- 
sidered, not merely by the rude multi- 
tude, not merely by foxhunting squires 
and coffeehouse orators, but by acute 
and profound thinkers, as an incum- 
bri»nce which would permanently crip- 
ple tffe body politic. Nevertheless 
trade flourished: wealth increased: the 
nation became richer and richer. Then 
came the war of tihe Austrian Succes- 
sion; and the debt rose to eighty 
millions. Pamphleteers, historians, and 
orators pronounced that now, at all 
events, our case was desperate.* Yet 
the signs of increasing prosperity, 
signs which could neither be counter- 
feited nor concealed, ought to have 
satisfied observant and reflecting men 
that a debt of eighty millions was le&s 
to the Englaad which was governed by 
Pelham t^an a debt of fifty millions 
had been to the England which was 
governed by Oxford. Soon war again 
broke forth; and, under the energetic 
and prodigal® admmistratioiT of the 
first Wilham Pitt, the debt rapidly 
swelled to a hundred and forty iJfTl- 
lions As soon as the first intoxicatioi>» 
of victory was Over, men of theory and 
men of business ^most unanimously 
pronounced that the fatal day had now 

••■Smoll^’s Complete History of England 
from the Bescent of Julius Gsesar to the 
Treaty of Aiz la Chapelle, 1748, containtag 
the Tnjisaotions of one thousand eight hun- 
dred and three years, was pubhshed at this 
time. The work ends with a vehement phi- 
hppio against the government* and that 
philippic endsTwith the tremendous woids, 
“ the i»tioiB/l debt accumulated to the enor- 
mous som^f eighty nuUions sterling.” 
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really arrived. The only statesman, in- 
deed, active or »'>peculdtive, who vas too 
wise to share in the general delusion was 
Edmund Burke. David Hume, un- 
doubtedly one of the nyst profound 
political economists of his time, declared 
that our madness had exceeded the 
madness of the Crusaders. EicAard 
Coeur de Lion and Saint Lewis had 
not gone in the face of arithmetical 
demonstration. It was impossible to 
piyve by figures that the road to 
Paradise chd not lie through the Holy 
Land : but it was possible to prove by 
figures that the road to national ruin 
was through the national debt It was 
idle, however, now to talk about the 
road we had done with the road : we 
had reached the goal, all was over* 
all the revenues of the island north of 
Trent and west of Heading were mort- 
gaged. Better for us to have 
conquered by Prussia or Austria lhan 
to be saddled with the interest of a 
hundred and forty millions.* And yet 
this great philosopher, — ^for such he 
was, — had only to open his eyes, and 
to see improvement all around him, 
cities increasing, cultivation extending, 
marts too small for the crowd of buyers 
and sellers, harbours insufficient to 
contain the shipping, artificial rivers 
joining the chief inland seats of in- 
dustiy to the chief seaports, streets 
better hghted, houses better furnished, 
richer wares exposed to sale in state- 
lier shops, swifter callages rolling 
along smoother roads He had, in- 
deed, only to compare the Edinburgh 
of his boyhood with the Edmburgh of 
his old age. His prediction remains 
to posfferity, a memorftle instance of 
;&e weakness from which the strongest 
Sinds are not exempt Adam Smith 
► saw a little, and but a little further. 
He admitted that, immense as the 
pressure was, the nation did actually 
sustain it and thrive under it in a way 
which nobody could have foreseen. 
But he warned his countryflien not to 
repeat so hazardous an experiment 
The hmit had been reached. JEven a 
small mcrease might be fatal.t Not 

* See a very remarkable note in Hume's 
History of England, Appendix III. 

t Wealtli o£2Tatious, book hi. 


less gjgomy was the View which George 
Grenville, a minister eminently dili- 
sent and practical, took of our finan- 
mal situation. The nation must, he 
conceived, sink under a debt of a 
hundred and forty millions, unless a 
portion the load were borne by the 
American colonies. The attempt to 
lay a portion of the load on the Ameri- 
can colonies produced another war. 
That war left us with an additional 
hundred millions of debt, and without 
the colonies whose help had been re- 
presented as indispensable Again 
England was given ovei ; and again 
the strange patient persisted in be- 
coming stronger and more blooming 
in spite of 3l the diagnostics and 
prognostics of State physicians. As 
she had been visibly more prosperous 
with a debt of one hundred and forty 
millions than with a debt of fifty mil- 
lions, so she was visibly more pros- 
perous with a debt of two hundred 
and forty milhons than with a debt of 
one hundred and forty milhons. Soon 
however the wars which sprang from 
the Ereneh Eevolution, and which far 
exceeded in cost any that the world 
ha<iP ev^ seen, tasked the powers of 
public credit to the utmost. When 
the world was again at rest the funded 
debt of England amounted to eight 
hundred miflions. If the most en- 
lightened man had been told, m 1792, 
that, in 1815, the interest on eight 
hundred milhons would be duly paid 
to the day at the Bank, he would have 
been as hard of belief as if he had 
been told that the government would 
be in possession of the lamp of Alad- 
din or of the purse of Eortnnatus. It 
was in truth a gigantic, a fabulous, 
debt ; and we can hardly wonder that 
the ♦cry of despair should^ have been 
loud& than ever. But again that*cry 
was found to have been as unreasonable 
as ever. After a few years of exhaus- 
tion, England recovered herself. Yet 
like« Addison’s valetudinarian, who 
continued to whimper that he was 
dying of consumption till he* became 
so {fit that he was shamed into silence, 
she went on cMJiplainmg that she was 
sunk m noverty till her wealth showed 
itself by tokens ■^ch made her com- 
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plaints ridieulons. ' The beggar^ the 
bankrupt, society not only proved able 
to meet all its obligations, but, while 
meeting those obligations, grew richer 
and neher so fast that the growth 
could almost be discerned by the eye 
In evexy county, we saw \j;^stes re- 
cently turned into gardens in every 
city, we saw new streets, and squares, 
and markets, more brilliant lamps, 
more abundant supplies of water; in 
the suburbs of every great seat of 
industry, we saw villas multiplying 
fast, each embosomed m its gay little 
paradise of lilacs and roses. While 
sliallow politicians were repeating that 
the energies of the people were home 
down by the weight of the public bur- 
dens, the first journey was performed 
by steam on a railway. Soon the island 
was intersected by railways. A sum 
exceeding the whole amoimt of the 
national debt at the end of the Ameri- 
can war was, in a few years, volun- 
tarily expended by this rumed people 
on viaducts, tunnels, embankments, 
bndges, stations, engines. Meanwhile 
taxation was almost constantly becom- 
ing lighter and lighter: yet still the 
Exchequer was fidl. It may Jbe iJhw 
affirmed without fear of contradiction 
that we find it as easy to pay the 
interest of eight hundred millions as 
our ancestors found it, a century ago, 
to pay the interest of eighty millions. 

It can hardly be doubted that there 
must have been some great fallacy in 
the notions of those who uttered and 
of those who believed that long succes- 
sion of confident predictions, so sig- 
nally falsified by a long succession of 
indisputable facts. To point out that 
fallacy is the office rather of the political 
economist than of the historian. Here 
it is^sufficieflt to say that the propltets 
of evil were under a double deliSion. 
They erroneously imagined that there 
was an exact analogy between the case 
of an individual who is in debt to 
another individual and the case ^ a 
society which is in debt to a part of 
itself- and this analogy led them into 
endless mistakes about the effect., of 
the system of funding. They Tjere 
tmder an error not lesg senou^ touch- 
mg the resources of the coimtry. They 


made no allowance for the effect pro- 
duced by the incessant progress of 
every experimental science, and by the 
mcessant efforts of every man to get 
on m life. JChey saw that the debt 
grew; and they forgot that other 
things grew as well as the debt. 

A* long experience justifies us in 
believing that England may, in the 
twentielS century, be better able to 
pay a debt of sixteen hundred millions 
tlian she is at the present time to begr* 
her present load. But be Ihis as it 
may, those who so confidently predicted 
that she must smk, first under a debt 
of fifty millions, then under a debt of 
eighty millions, then under a debt of 
a hundred and forty millions, then 
under a debt of two hundred and forty 
millions, and lastly under a debt of 
eight hundred millions, were beyond 
all ffoubt under a twofold mistahe 
They greatly overrated the pressure of 
the burden they greatly underrated 
the strength by which the burden was 
to be borne.* 

It may be desirable to add a few 
words touching the way in which the 
system of funding has affected the 
interests of the great commonwealth of 
nations. If it be true that whatever 
gives to intelligence an advantage over 
brute force, and to honesty an advan- 
tage over dishonesty, has a tendency 
to promote the happmess and virtue of 
our race, it can scarcely he denied 
that, in the latest view, the effect of 
this system has been salutary. For 
It IS manifest that all credit depends 
on two things, on the power of a debtor 
to pay debts, and on his indination to 

« I have said that Burke, alone among his- 
contemporaries, was supenor to the vulgap)) 
error in which men so eminent as David* 
Hnme and Adam Smith shared. I will quote, 
m Dlustration of mysmeanmg, a few weighty 
words from the Observations of the Late State 
of the Nation written by Burke in 1769 “ An 
enlightened reader laughs at the inconsistent 
chimera of our author (George Grenville), of 
a people universally luxurious, and at the 
same thne oppressed with taxes and declining 
in trade. For my part, I cannot look on these 
duties as the author does. He sees nothing 
but the tfiuden I can perceive the burden as 
well as he * but 1 cannot avoid contemplating 
also the stiength that supports it. From 
thence I diaw the most comfortable assui- 
ynces of the future vigour and the ample re- 
sources of^^9^eat misrepresented country.''” 
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pay them. The power of a society to 
pay debts is proportioned to the pro- 
gress which that society has made in 
industry, in commerce, and in all the 
arts and sciences which flourish under 
the benignant influence of*freedom and 
of equal law. The inclination of a 
society to pay debts is proportioned 
to the degree m which that society 
respects the obligations of phghted 
faith Of the strength which consists 
in extent of territory and m number 
ot* fighting men, a rude despot who 
knows no law but his own childish 
iiincies and headstrong passions, or a 
convention of socialists which pro- 
claims all property to be robbery, may 
have more than falls to the lot of the 
best and wisest government. But the 
strength which is derived from the 
confidence of capitalists such a despot, 
such a convention, never can pofftess 
That strength, — and it is a stre^h 
which has decided the event 5f more 
than one great conflict, — flies, by the 
law of Its nature, from barbarism and 
fraud, from tyranny and anarchy, to 
follow civilisation and virtue, liberty 
and order. 

While the bill which first created 
^ the funded debt of England 
SSJy was passing, with general ap- 
probation, through the regular 
stages, the two Houses discussed, for 
the first time, the great question of 
Parliamentary Eeform. 

It is to be observed ^at the object 
of the reformers of that generation was 
merely to make the representiitive body 
a more faithful interpreter of the sense 
of the constituent body It seems 
scarcely to have occurred to any of 
them &at the constituent body might 
^ an unfaithful interpreter of the sense 
of the nation. *It is true that those 
disproportions in the* structure of the 
constituent body, which, at length, in 
our own days, raised an irresisbble 
storm of public indignation, were far 
less numerous and far less ^eflTens^ve in 
the seventeenth century than they had 
become in the nineteenth. Most of the 
boroughs which were disfrauclftsed in 
1832 were, if not positively, yet rela- 
tively, much more important places in 
the reign of William the JJ^d than in« 
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the reign of William the Fourth Of 
the populous and wealthy manufactur- 
ing towns, seaports and watering places, 
t® which the franchise was given m the 
reign of William the Fourth some were, 
m the reign of William the Third, small 
hamlets, where a few ploughmen or 
fishermen^ lived under thatcdied roofii: 
some were fields covered with harvests, 
or moors abandoned to grouse With 
the exception of Leeds and Manchester, 
there was not, at the time of the Revo- 
lution, a single town of fi\e thousand 
inhabitants which did not send two 
representatives to the House of Com- 
mons. Even then, however, there was 
no want of startling anomalies Looe, 
East and Wt^t, which contained not 
half the population or half the wealth 
of the smallest of the hundred panshes 
of London, returned as m.iny members 
as London^ Old Sinim, a deserted 
ruin which the traveller feared to enter 
at night lest he should find robbers 
lurking there, had as much weight in 
the legislature as Devonshire or York- 
shire f Some eminent indniduals of 
both parties, Clarendon, for example, 
among the Tories, and Pollexfen among 
the* Whigs, condemned this system. 
Yet bot?} parties were, for very different 
reasons, unwilling to alter it. It was 
protected by the prejudices of one fac- 
tion, and by the interests of the other. 
Nothing could be more repugnant to 
the genius of Toryism than the thought 
of destroying at a blow invitations 
which had stood through ages, for the 
purpose of building something more 
symmetrical out of the rums. It was 
remembered too that Cromwell had 
tried to correct the deformities of the 
representative system , and deformities 
which Cromwell had tried to correct 
were certain to be regarded*as beauties 
by most of those gentlemen who were 
zealous'for the Church and the Crown. 
The Whigs, on the other hand, could 
not but know that they were much 
more likely to lose than to gain by a 
cbaJge in this part of our polity. It 
would indeed be a great mTstak© to 
imagine that a law transferring political 

* Lesley was struck with this anomaly m 
1745, See his Journal. 

t Pcpysf June 10.fl668, 
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power irom small ^to large constituent relation between the elector and the 
bodies would have operated in 1G92 as representative was not what it ought 
it operated in 1832 In 1832 the effect to be. Before the cml wars the House 
of the transfer was to increase the pow^* of Commons had enjoyed the fullest 
of the town population. In 1692 the confidence of the nation. A House of 
effect would have been to make the Commons, distrusted, despised, hated 
power of the rural population irresist- by the Commons, was a thing unknown, 
ible. Of the one hundred ^d forty Thervery words would, to Sir Peter 
three members taken away in 1882 Wentworth or Sir Edward Coke, have 
from small boroughs more than half sounded like a contradiction in terms, 
were given to large and flourishing But by degrees a change took place, 
towns. But in 1692 there was hardly The Parliament elected in 1661, during 
one large and flourishing town which that fit of joy and fondness -which foi- 
had not already as many members as lowed the return of the royal family, 
itcould, with any show of reason, claim represented, not the dehberate sense. 
Almost all therefore that was taken but the momentary caprice of tlie 
from the small boroughs must have nation. Many of the members were 
been given to the counties ; and there men who, a few monchs earlier or a 
can be no doubt that whatever tended few months later, would have had 
to raise the counties and to depress the no chance of obtaining seats, men of 
towns must on the whole have tended broken fortunes and of dissolute habits, 
to raise the Tories and to depress tae men^whose only claim to public con- 
■Whigs. Prom the commencement of fidepce was the, ferocious hatred which 
our civil troubles the towns had been they bofe to rebels and Puritans. The 
on the side of freedom and progress, people, as soon as they had become 
the country gentlemen and the country sober, saw with dismay to what an 
clergymen on the side of authority and assembly they had, during their in- 
preseription. If therefore a reform bill, toxication, confided the care of their 
disfranchising many of tile smallest con- property, their hberty, and their reli- 
stituent bodies and giving additioeial gion. And the choice, made in a 
members to many of the largest con- moment of frantic enthusiasm, might 
stituent bodies, had become law soon prove to be a choice for life. As the 
after the Bevolution, there can be little law then stood, it depended entirely 
doubt that a decided majority of the on the King’s pleasure whether, during 
House of Commons would have con- his reign, the electors should have an 
sisted of rustic baronets and squires, opportunity of repairing their error, 
high Churchmen, high Tories, and Eighteen years passed away. A new 
half Jacobites. With such a House generation grew up. To the fervid 
of Commons it is almost certain that loyalty with which Charles had been 
there would have been a persecution of welcomed back from exile succeeded 
the Dissenters : it is not easy to under- discontent and disaffection. The general 
stand how there could have been a cry was that tire kingdom wasmusgo- 
peaeeful union with Scotland; and it vemed, degraded, given up as a prey 
IS not improbable that there would to worthless men and^more worthle^ 
have been a»restoration of the Stu^^. women, that our navy “had been found 
Those parts of our constitution there- unequal to a conH'st with Holland, that 
fore which, in recent times, poKticians our independence had been bartered 
of the liberal school have generally for the gold of France, that our con- 
considered as blemishes, were, five sciences were in danger of being again 
generations ago, regarded with com- subjected to the yoke of Home. The 
placency by the men who were most people had become Eoundheads : but 
zealous for civil and religious freedom, the bo^ which alone was authorised 
But, while Whigs and Tones agreed to speaE m the name of the people was 
in wishing to maintain the existing still a body of Cavaliers It is true 
rights of election, both Whigs '‘and that the Kinff occasionally found even 
Tories were forced ter admit 'that the ^.hat House g^Uomraons unmanageable. 
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From the first it had contained not a by those 'who rose np early and lay down 
few true Enghshmen • others had been late order to famish him 'with the 
introduced into it as vacancies^ were means of indulging in splendour and 
made by death ; and even the majonty, luxury. Such abuses it was the espe- 
courtly as it was, could not but feel cial business of a House of Commons 
some sympathy with tne nation. A to correct What then had the existing 
country party grew up and became House of Commons done in the way of 
formidable. But that party constantly correctimi ? Absolutely nothing. In 
found its exertions frustrated by syste- 1690, indeed, while the Civil List "was 
matic corruption. That some members settling, some sharp speeches had been 
of the legislature received direct bribes made. In 1691, when the Ways and 
was with good reason suspected, but Means were under consideration, a re- 
«)idd not be proved. That the pa- solution had been passed so absurdly 
tronage of the Crown was employed framed that it had proved utterly 
on an extensive scale for the purpose abortive. The nuisance continued, and 
of influencing votes was matter of noto- would continue while it was a source of 
nety. A large proportion of those who profit to those whose duty was to abate 
gave away the public money m supphes it. Who could expect faithful and 
received part of that money back in vigilant stewardship from stewards who 
salaries ; and thus was formed a mer- had a direct interest in encouraging the 
cenaiy band on which the Court might, waste which they were employ^ to 
in almost any extremity, confidently cheek? The House swarmed with 
rely. • ^ placemen of all kinds, Lords of the 

The servdity of this ParliatRent had Treasury, Lords of the Admiralty, 
left a deep impression on the public Commissioners of Customs, Commis- 
mind It was the general opinion that sioners of Excise, Commissioners of 
England ought to be protected against Prizes, Tellers, Auditors, Receivers, 
all risk of being ever again represented. Paymasters, Officers of the Mint, Offi- 
during a long course of years, by men cers of the household, Colonels of 
who had forfeited her confidence, and regiments, Captains of men of war, 
who were retamed by a fee to vote Governors of torts. We send up to 
against her wishes and interests. The Westminster, it was said, one of our 
subject was mentioned in the Conven- neighbours, an independent gentleman, 
tion ; and some members -wished to deal in the full confidence that tus feehngs 
with it while the throne was still va- and interests are in perfect accordance 
cant. The cry for reform had ever with ours. We look to him to rehere 
since been becoming more and more us from eveiy burden except those 
importunate. The people, hea-nly burdens ■without which the public ser- 
pressed by taxes, were naturally dis- vice cannot he carried on, and which 
posed to regard those who lived on the therefore, galling as they are, we par 
tiixes with little favour. The war, it tiently and resolutely bear. But, before 
was generally acknowiedged, was just he has been a session in Parliament, 
and necessary ; and war coifid not be we learn that he is a Clerk of the Green 
Carried on wiU^out large expenditure Cloth or a Yeoman of the Removing 
But the larger the expenditure which W^drobe, with a comfortable salary, 
was required for tfib defence of the we sometimes learn that h^ has 
nation, the more important it was that obtained one of those places in tlie 
nothing should be squandered. The Exchequer of which the emoluments 
immense ^ms of official men moved nse and fall -with the taxes which we 
en-vy and indignation. Here a gpntle- paj^ It would he strange indeed if 
man was paid to do nothing. There our interests were safe in the keeping 
many gentlemen were paid to do what of a man whose gains consisfin a per- 
■would be better done by oife. The centage on our losses. The e-ril would 
coach, the liveries, the lace cravat, and be' greatly diminished if we had fre- 
the diamond bucldes of the placeman qudht opportunities of considering 
were naturally seen wit^^ai^evjl eyi» whethef^the poiffbrs of our agent ought 
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to "be rene^red or reroked. But, as the task requiring much time, thought, and 
law stands, it is not impossible thSt he knowledge of details But the general 
may hold those powers twenty or thirty pnnciples which ought to guide us are 
years, '^ile he lives, and while^ 'obvious. The multitude of subordinate 
either the King or the Queen lives, it functionaries qjight to be excluded A 
is not likely that we shall ever again few functionanes who are at the head 
exercise our elective franchis^, unless or near the head of the great depart- 
there should be a dispute between the ments^of the administration, ought to 
Court and the Parliament The more be admitted. 

profuse and obsequious a Parhament The subordinate functionaries ought 
is, the less likely it is to give offence to be excluded, becdu«-e their admission 
to the Court. The worse our repre- would at once lower the character 
sentatives, therefore, the longer we are Parhament and destroy the efficiency 
likely to be cursed with them of eveiy public office. They are now 

The outcry was loud. Odious nick- excluded ; and the consequence is that 
names were given to the Parliament, the State possesses a valuable body of 
Sometimes it was the Officers’ Parlia- servants who remain unchanged while 
ment: sometimes it was the Standing cabinet after cabinet is formed and 
Parliament, and was pronounced to be dissolved, who instruct minister after 
a greater nuisance than even a standing minister in his duties, and with whom 
arniy it is the most sacred point of honour to 

Two specifics for the distempers of give tfheinformation, sincere advice, and 
the State were strongly recommended, strenip^ous assistance to their superior 
and divided the public favour. One for the ti?he being To the experience, 
was a law excluding placemen from the the ability, and the fidelity of this class 
House of Commons. The other was a of men is to be attnbuted the ease and 
lawlimiting the duration of Parliaments safety with which the direction of 
to three years. In general the Tory affairs has been many times, within 
reformers preferred a Place Bill, and our own memory, transferred from To- 
the Whig reformers a Triennial BiH: ries to Whigs and from Whigs to Tories, 
but not a few zealous men of bofli par- But no such class would have existed if 
ties were for trying both remedies persons who received salaries from the 
Before Christmas a Place BiH was Crowm had been suffered to sit without 
The Place Com- restriction in the House of Commons. 

Bill, mons. That bill has been Those commissi on erships, assistant se- 
Tehemently praised by writers who cretaryships, chief clerkships, which 
never saw it, and who merely guessed are now held fur life by persons who 
at what it contained. But no person stand aloof from the strife of parties, 
who takes the trouble to study the ori- would have been bestowed on members 
ginal parchment, which, embrowned of Parhament who were serviceable to 
with the dust of a hundred and sixty the government as voluble speakers or 
years, reposes among the archives of the steady voters. Ar often as the mi-aistiy 
House of Lords, will find much matter was changed, all this crowd of retainers- 
for eulogy. would have been ejected from office,* 

About ths^manuer in which sudl^ a and would have been succeeded by 
bin should have been filmed tfeere another set of mefiihers of Parliament 
will, in our time, be little difference of who would probably have been ejected 
opinion among enlightened English- m their turn before they had half 
men. They wdl agree in thinking that learned their business. Servility and 
it would be most pernicious to open ^he corruption nr the legislature, ignorance 
House of Commons to all placemen, and incapacity in all the departments- 
and not Ifess pernicious to close that of the executive administration, would 
House against all placemen. To draw have bee!l the inevitable effects of such 
with precision the line between those a system. 

who ought to be admitted and thCse Still more noijious, if possible, would 
who ought to be excluded wouid be a be the eff^ct^ 9 f a system under which 
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all the servants of the Crown, without every sense the TJ^er. The conflict 
exception, should he excluded from the between Walpole and Pulteney, the 
House of Commons. An&totle has, in conflict between Pitt and Fox, would 
that treatise on government which is likve been transferred from the popular 
perhaps the most judicjpus and in- to the anstocratie part of the legisla- 
structive of all his writings, left us a ture On every great question, foreign, 
warning against a class of laws artfully domestic,^ or colonial, the debates of 
framed to delude the vulgar, democfatic the nobles would have been impatiently 
in seeming, but the very opposite of expected and eagerly devoured The 
democratic in effect.* Had he had an report of the proceedings ot an assembly 
opportunity of studying the history of containing no person empo^vered to 
tl^ English constitution, he might speak m the name of the government,, 
easily have enlarged his list of such no person who had ever been in high 
laws. That men who are in the service political trust, would have been thrown 
and pay of the Crown ought not to sit aside with contempt. Even the coutrol 
in an assembly specially charged with of the purse of the nation must have 
the duty of guarding the rights and passed, not perhaps in form, but in 
interests of the community against all substance, to that body in winch would 
aggression on the part of the Crown is have been found every man who wajs 
a plausible and a popular doctrine, qualified to bring forward a budget or 
Yet it is certain that if those who, five explain an estimate. The country would 
generations ago, held that doctJme, have been governed by Peers , and the 
had been able to mould the constitu^on chief business of the Commons would 
according to their wishes, tlife effect have been to wrangle about bills tor 
would have been the depression of that the inclosing of moors and the lighting 
branch of the legislature which springs of towns. 

from the people and is accountable to These considerations were altogether 
the people, and the ascendency of the overlooked in 1692. Nobody thought 
monarchical and aristoeratical elements of drawing a line between the few 
of our polity. The government would funCtion^es who ought to be allowed 
have been entirely in patrician hands, to sit in the House of Commons and 
TheHouseofliords, constantly drawing the crowd of functionaries who ought 
to itself the first abihties in the realm, to be shut out. The only line which 
wonld have become the most august of the legislators of that day took paina 
senates, while the House of Commons to draw was between themselves and 
would have sunk almost to the rank of their successors. Their own interest 
a vestry. From time to time undoubt- they guarded with a care of winch it 
tdly men of commanding genius and of seems strange that they should not 
aspiring temper would have made their have been ashamed. Every one of 
appearance among the representatives them was allowed to keep the places- 
of the counties and boroughs. But which he had got, and to get as many 
every stch man would ^ave considered more places as he could before the- 
the elective chamber merely as a lobby next dissolution of Parliament, an 
dirough which ,lio must pass to the event which might not happen for many 
hereditary chamber. The first object yeaiip. But a member who should be 
of his ambition would* have been that chosen after the first of February 
coronet without which he could not be was not’to be permitted to accept any 
powerful in the state. As soon as he place whatever * 
had shown that he could be a formid- In the House of Commons the bill 
able enemy and a valuable* £nen4 to wenl;^ through all the stages rapidly 
the government, he would have made and without a single division. But in 
haste to quit what would then have the Lords the contest was slfarp and 
been in every sense the Lower House obstinate. Several amendments were 
for what would then have been in proposed in committee; but all were 

* The hull will bejprmd among the archives 
« See the Politics, 19. ;i 3 .^ * of the House of Loros. 
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rejected. The motion that the bill The majonty appears to have been 
should pass was supported by 3VIu%rave composed of moderate Whigs and 
in a lively and poi^ant speech, which moderate Tories. Twenty of the mi- 
has been preserved, and which prove? nority protested, and among them were 
that his reputation for eloquence was the most vio^gnt and intolerant mem- 
not unmerited. The Lords who took hers of both parties, such as Warring- 
the other side did not, it should seem, ton, who had narrowly escaped the 
venture to deny that there w?s an evil block' for conspiring against James, 
which required a remedy, hut they and Ailesbury, who afterwards narrowly 
maintained that the proposed remedy escaped the block for conspiring against 
would only aggravate the eviL The William. Marlborough, who, since his 
patriotic representatives of the people imprisonment, had gone all lengths ip 
had devised a reform which might opposition to the government* not only 
perhaps benefit the next generation ; put his own name to the protest, but 
but they had carefully reserved to made the Prince of Denmark sign what 
themselves the privilege of plundering it was altogether beyond the faculties 
the present generation. If this biU ofHis Royal Highness to comprehend,* 
passed, it was clear that, while the It is a remarkable circumstance that 
existing Parliament lasted, the number neither Caermarthen, the first in power 
of placemen in the House of Commons as well as in abilities of the Tory 
would be little, if at all, diminished , ministers, nor Shrewsbury, the most 
and, if this bill passed, it was highly distinguished of those Whigs who were 
probable that the existing Parliament theiKon bad terns with the Court, was 
would last tUl both Kmg William and present '^on this important occasion. 
Queen Mary were dead. Por as, under Their absence was in all probability 
this bill. Their Majesties would be able the effect of design ; for both of them 
to exercise a much greater influence were in the House no long time before 
over the existing Parliament than over and no long time after the division, 
any future Parliament, they would A few days later Shrewsbury laid on 
naturally wish to put off a dissolution the table of the Lords a bill 
as long as possible. The complaint for limiting the duration of enmai”' 
of the electors of England was that Parliaments. By this bill it 
now, in 1692, they were unfairly re- was provided that the Parliament then 
presented It was not redress, but sitting should cease to exist on the first 
mockery, to tell them that their chil- of January 1694, and that no future 
dren should be fairly represented in Parbament should last longer than 
1710 or 1720. The relief ought to he three years. •• 
immediate , and the way to give imme- Among the Lords there seems to 
diate relief was to limit the duration of have been almost perfect unanimity on 
Parliaments, and to begin with that this subject WiUiam in vain endea- 
Parbament which, in the opinion of voured to induce those peers in whom 
the coun tiy, had already held power too he placed the ^greatest confidence to 
long support his prerogative. Some of them 

The forces were so evenly balanced thought the proposed ^hange salutary^ 
that a vei 7 <«hght accident might l^^ve others hoped to quiet the public mind 
turCed the scale. When the question by a liberal concision ; and others had 
was put that the hill do pass,* eighty held such language when they were 
two peers were present Of these forty opposing the Place Bill that they could 
two were for the bill, and forty against not, without gross inconsistency, oppose 
it. Proxies were then called. There the Trienmd Bill. The whole House 
were only two proxies for the bill : too bore a grudge to the other House, 
there wOlle seven against it : but of the and had a pleasure in putting the other 
seven three were questioned, and were House fh a most disagreeable dilemma, 
with difficulty admitted. The reSult Burnet, Pembroke, nay, even Caermar- 
was that the bill was lost by three ^ 

votes. mm m * Journals, Jan. 3. 169|. 
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then, who was very little m the habit 
of siding with the people against the 
throne, snpported Shrewsbury. “My 
Lord,” said the King to Caermarthen, 
with bitter displeasure **'yon will hve 
to repent the part which yon are tahing 
m this matter.” * The warnings was 
disregarded; and the bill, having passed 
the Lords smoothly and rapidly, was 
earned with great solemnity by two 
Judges to the Commons, ! 

• Of what took place in the Commons 
we have but very meagre accounts* 
but j£rom those accounts it is clear that 
the Whigs, as a body, supported the 
bill, and that the opposition came 
chiefly from Tories. Old Titus, who 
had been a politician in the days of 
the Commonwealth, entertained the 
House with a speech after the pattern 
which had been fashionable in^hose 
days. Parliaments, he;,said, resembled 
the manna which God bestowed on the 
chosen people. They were excellent 
while they were fresh : but, if kept too 
long, they became noisome ; and foul 
worms were engendered by the corrup- 
tion of that which had been sweeter 
than honey. Several of the leadmg 
Whigs spoke on the same side. Sey- 
mour, Fmch, and Tredenham, all stanch 
Tones, were vehement against the bill , 
and even Sir John Lowther on this 
point dissented from his friend and 
patron Caermarthen. Some Tory ora- 
tors appealed to a feeling which was 
strong an the House, and which had, 
since the Revolution, prevented many 
laws from passing. Whatever, they 
said, comes from the Peers is to be 
received with suspicic^ ; and the pre- 
sent bill is of su(^ a nature that, even 
it were in itself good, it ought to be 
at once rejecteSl merely because it has 
been brought dowr* from them. If 
their Lordships were to send us the 
most judicious of all money bills, should 
we not kick it to the door? Yet to 
send us a money bill wouhi har^y be 
a grosser affiront than to send us such 
a bill as this. They have taken an 
initiative which, hy every rule of par- 

» Introduction to the Copies and Extracts 
of some Letters written to^ind trom the Eail 
ol Danby, now Duke of published 

His Grrace’s Direction, 1710. 
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liameStaiy courtesy, ought to have been 
left to us. They have sate in judgment 
cn us, convicted us, condemned us to 
dissolution, and fixed the first of Ja- 
nuary for the execution. Are we to 
submit patiently to so degrading a sen- 
tence, a^sentence too passed % men 
who have not so conducted themselves 
as to have acquired any right to censure 
others? Have they ever made any 
sacrifice of their own interest, of their 
own dignity, to the general welfare? 
Have not excellent hills been lost be- 
cause we would not consent to insert 
m them clauses conferring new privi- 
leges on the nobility? And, now that 
their Lordships are bent on obtaining 
populanty, do they propose to purchase 
It by relmqnishing even the smallest of 
their own oppressive privileges ? No : 
they seek to propitiate the multitude 
by a sacrifice which will cost themsdves 
nothing, but which will cost us and 
will cost the Crown dear. In such cip- 
cumstanees it is our duty to repel the 
insult which has been offered to us, 
and, by doing so, to vindicate the law- 
ful prerogative of the King. 

^cb topics as these were doubtless 
wdl qualified to inflame the passions 
of the House of Commons. The near 
prospect of a dissolution could not be 
veiy^ agreeable to a member whose 
election was likely to be contested. 
He must go through all the miseries 
of a canvass, must shake hands with 
crowds of freeholders or freemen, must 
ask after their wives and children, must 
hire conveyances for outvoters, must 
open ale-houses, must provide moun- 
tains of beef, must set rivers of ale 
running, and might perhaps, after all 
the drudgery and aH the expense, after 
bemg lampooned, hustled, pelted, find 
himself at the bottom of the poA, see 
his antagonists chaired, and sink haM 
ruined into obscunty. All tbia evil he 
was now invited to bring on himself, 
^d invited by men whos^ own seats 
in Sie legislature were permanent^ who 
gave up neither dignity nor quiet, 
neither^ power nor money, but gained 
thS praise of patriotism by forcing him 
to -abdicate a high station, to undergo 
harassing labour and anxiety, to mort- 
gage his cornfields and to hew down 
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his woods. There was naturalljcmucli 
aritation* more probably than is indi- 
cated by the divisions. For the conp 
stituent bodies were generally delighted 
with the bill , and many members who 
di&hked It were afraid to oppose it 
The Hou^e yielded to the pressure of 
public opinion, but not without a pang 
and d struggle. The discussions in the 
committee seem to have been acrimo- 
mous. Such sharp words passed between 
Seymour and one of the Whig members 
that it was necesssu^y to put the Speaker 
in the chair and the mace on the table 
for the purpose of restoring order. One 
amendment was made. The respite 
which the Lords had granted to the 
existing Parliament was extended from 
the fir&t of January to Lady Day, in 
order that there might be time for 
another session. The third reading 
was carried by two hundred votes to a 
hundred and sixty one. The Lords 
agreed to the bill as amended, and 
nothing was wanting but the royal 
assent. Whether that assent would or 
would not be given was a question 
which remained in suspense tiU the last 
day of the session.’* ^ 

One strange inconsistency in<he con- 
duct of the reformers of 5iat genera- 
tion deserves notice. It never occurred 
to any one of those who were zealous 
for the Triennial Bill that every argu- 
ment which could be urged in favour 
of that bill was an argument against 
the rules which had been framed in 
old times for the purpose of keeping 
parliamentary deliberations and ivi- 
sions strictly secret. It is qmte natural 
that a government which withholds 
political pHMlegesfrom the commonalty 
should withhold also pohtical informa- 
tion. But ^othmg can be more irra- 
laoE^l than to give power, and qpfu to 
^ve the knowledge without whieh there 
is the greatest risk that power will be 
abused. What could be more absurd 
than to call constituent bodies fre- 
quently together that they might decide 
whether iheir representative had done 
^ duty by them, and yet stnctly to 
interdict them from learning, on tm&t- 

* Common^ Journals ; Grey’s Debates. 
The bill Itself is among^e atchi^es of tho 
House of Lords. 


worthy authority, what he had said or 
how he had voted? The absurdity 
however appears to have passed alto- 
gether unchallenged. It is highly pro- 
bable that Cmong the two hundred 
members of the House of Commons 
whoj.voted for the third reading of the 
Triennial Bill there was not one who 
would have hesitated about sending to 
Newgate any person who had dared to 
publish a report of the debate on that 
bill, or a hst of the Ayes an<^ the NoCs. 
The truth is that the secrecy of par- 
liamentary debates, a secrecy which, 
would now he thought a grievance more 
lutolerable than the Shipmoney or the 
Star Chamber, was then inseparably 
associated, even in the most honest and 
intelhgent minds, with constitutional 
freedom. A few old men still living 
coni#* remember times when a gentle- 
man who was ^knoWn at Whitehall to 
hav€ le^ fall a sharp word against a 
court favourite would have been brought 
before the Privy Council and sent to 
the Tower. Those times were gone, 
never to return. There was no longer 
any danger that the King would oppress 
the members of the legislature; and 
there was much danger that the mem- 
bers of the legislature might oppress 
the people. Nevertheless the words 
Privilege of Parliament, those words 
which the stem senators of the pre- 
ceding generation had murmured when 
a tyrant filled,. their chamber with his 
guards, those words which a hundred 
thousand Londoners had shouted in 
his ears when he ventured for the last 
time withm the walls of their city, still 
retained a mamcal infiuence q^rer all 
who loved libe^. It was long before 
even the most enlightened men becams^ 
sensible that the precautions which had 
been originally devised for the purpose 
of protecting patriots against the dis- 
pleasure of the Co’irt now served only 
to protect sycophants against the dis- 
pleasure offiie nation. 

It^s also to be observed that few of 
those who showed at this time The fl«t 
the greatest desire to increase 
the political power of the peo- diHcuMwa 
pie were as yet prepared to bertyof 
^pmancipate tte press from 
the contfoKc^ the government. The 
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licensing Act, wHeh bad passed, as a 
matter of course, m 1686, expired in 
1693, and Ti^as renewed, not however^ 
without an opposition, which, though 
feeble when compared "’ith the magni- 
tude of the object in dispute, proved 
that the public mind was beginning 
dimly to perceive how closely ci^^ free- 
dom and freedom of conscience are 
connected with freedom of discussion. 

On the history of the Licensing Act 
mo precedmg writer has thought it worth 
while to expend any care or labour 
Yet surely the events which led to the 
establishment of the hberty of the press 
in England, and m all the countries 
peopled by the English race, may be 
thought to have as much mterest for 
the present generation as any of those 
battles and sieges of which the most 
minute details have been carefijjly re- 
corded. 

^ Dunng the first thJee yeass o? Wil- 
liam’s reign scarcely a voice seems to 
have been raised against the restric- 
tions which the law imposed on litera- 
ture. Those restrictions were in perfect 
harmony with the theoiy of government 
held by the Tones, and were not, in 
practice, galling to the Whigs. Sir 
Eoger Lestrange, who had been licenser 
under the last two Kings of the House 
of Stuart, and who had shown as little 
tenderness to Exclusionists and Pres- 
bytenans in that character as in bis 
other character of Ohservator, was 
turned out of office a? the Revolution, 
and was succeeded by a Scotch gentle- 
man, who, on account of hi‘' passion for 
rare hooks, and his habit of attending 
all sales of hbraries, was known m the 
shop! and coffee-hSuses near Saint 
^Paul’s by the name of Catalogue Fra- 
ser. Fraser was a zealous Whig. By 
Whig authors and^pubhshers he was 
extoUed as a most impartial and hu- 
mane man. But the conduct which 
obtained their applause drew on him 
the abuse of the Tones, and was not 
altogether pleasing to his^ official supe- 
rior Nottingham.* No serious differ- 
ence however seems to have^insen tiU 

* Dmiton’s Life and Errors; Autobiography 
of Edmund Bohun, pnv^ly pnnted in 1853 
This autobiography is, m the highest degnse, 
cmous and interesting, • ^ • 


the ^afear 1692. Ih that year an honest 
old clergyman named Walker, who had, 
,m the time of the civil war, been inti- 
mately acquainted with Dr. John (xau- 
den, wrote a book which convinced all 
sensible and dispassionate readers that 
Gaude^, and not Charles the First, was 
the author of the Icon Basilike. This 
book Fraser suffered to be printed. If 
he had authorised the publication of a 
work in which the Gospel of Saint 
John or the Epistle to the Romans had 
been represented as spurious, the indig- 
nation of the High Church party could 
hardly have been greater. The ques- 
tion was not literary, but religious. 
Doubt was impiety The Blessed 
Martyr was an inspired penman, his 
Icon a supplementary revelation. One 
grave divine indeed had gone so far as 
to propose that lessons taken out of the 
inestimable little volume should be read 
in the churches.* Fraser found it ne- 
cessary to resign his place ; and Not- 
tingham appointed a gentleman of good 
blood and scanty fortune, named Ed- 
mund Bohun. This chiinge of men 
produced an immediate and total 
change of system* for Bohun was as 
strong a Tory as a conscientious man 
who had taken the oaths could possibly 
be. He had been conspicuous as a per- 
secutor of nonconformists and a cham- 
pion of the doctrine of passive obe- 
dience. He had edited Filmer’s absurd 
treatise on the origin of government, 
and had written an answer to the paper 
which Algernon Sydney had delivered 
to the Sheriffs on Tower HiU. Nor 
did Bohun admit that^ in swearing al- 
legiance to William and Mary, he had 
done anything inconsistent with his old 
creed. For he had succeeded in con- 
vincing himself that they reigned by 
rigjht of conquest, and tfiat it wjls the 
dufyyOf an Englishman to serve them 
as faithfully as Daniel had served Da- 
rius, or as Nehemiah had served Arta- 
xerxes. This doctrine, whatever pt*ace 
itwnight bring to his own conscience, 
found httle favour with ^ny party. 
The Whigs loathed it as servile: the 
Jfc,cobites loathed it as revolutionary, 
Gyeat numbers of Tories had doubtless 
submitjied to J?Villiam on the ground 
» YozCleri,1689. 
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tliat lie was, rightfully or wrongf^y, 
King in possession: hut very few of 
them were disposed to allow that hi% 
possession had originated in conquest. 
Indeed the plea which had satisfied the 
weak and narrow mind of Bohun was a 
mere fiction, and, had it been(«, truth, 
would have been a truth not to be ut- 
tered by Englishmen without agonies 
of shame and mortification * He how- 
ever clung to his favourite whimsy with 
d tenacity which the general disappro- 
bation only made more intense. His 
old friends, the steadfast adherents of 
indefeasible hereditary right, grew cold 
and reserved. He asked Sancrofb’s 
blessing, and got only a sharp word and 
a black look. He asked Ken’s bless- 
ing , and Ken, though not much lu the 
habit of transgressmg the rules of 
Christian chanty and courtesy, mur- 
mured something about a httle scrib- 
bler. Thus cast out by one faction, 
Bohun was not received by any other. 
He formed indeed a class apart* for he 
was at once a zealous Filmente and a 
zealous WiUiamite. He held that pure 
monarchy, not limited by any law or 
contract, was the form of governmerit 
which had heen divinely ordained. But 
he held that Wilham was now the ab- 
solute monarch, who might annul the 
Great Charter, abolish trial by jury, or 
impose taxes hy royal proclamation, 
without forfeiting the nght to be im- 
plicitly obeyed by Chnstmn men. As 
to the rest, Bohun was a man of some 
acuteness and learning, contracted im- 
derstauding, and unpopular manners. 
He had no sooner entered on his func- 
tions thsm all Paternoster Eow and 
Little Britain were in a ferment. The 
Whigs had, tmder Eraseifs administra- 
tion, enjoyed almost as entire a liberty 
as there %ad been no censor^p. 

0 

* Bohun was the author of the Histoxy of 
the Desertion, published immediately after 
the Eevolution. In that work he propounded 
his favourite theory. “ For my part ” he says, 
“1 am amazed to see men scruple the Chb- 
mittmg to the present King : for, if ever man 
had a just'bause of war, he had , and that 
creates a right to the thing gained by it. The 
King by withdrawing and disbanding his 
army vidded him the throne ; and if he had, 
without any more ceremony, ascended itfhe 
had done no more than aid' other pcinces do 
on the like occasions.’* 
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They were now as severely treated as 
in the days of Lestrange. A history of 
the Bloody Assizes was about to be 
published, and was expected to have as 
great a run affi tlie Pilgrim’s Progress. 
But the new licenser refused his Im- 
prims^tur. The book, he said, repre- 
sentea rebels and schismatics as heroes 
and martyrs , and he would not sanction 
it for its weight in gold. A charge 
delivered by Lord Warrington to the 
grand jury of Cheshire was not per> 
mitted to appear, because HisXordship 
had spoken contemptuously of divine 
right and passive obedience. Julian 
Johnson found that, if he wished to 
promulgate his notions of government, 
he must again have recourse, as in the 
evil times of King James, to a secret 
press.* Such restraint as this, coming 
after several years of unbounded free- 
dom, naturally produced violent ex- 
aspeifatic^ Sdme Whigs began to 
think that the Censorship itself was a 
gnevance * all Whigs agreed in pro- 
nouncing the new censor unfit for his 
post, and were prepared to join in an 
effort to get rid of him. 

Of the transactions which terminated 
in Bohun’s dismission, and which pro- 
duced the first parhamentaiy struggle 
for the liberty of unlicensed printing, 
we have accounts written by Bohun 
himself and by others : but there are 
strong reasons for believing that in 
none of those ^accounts is the whole 
truth to be found. It may perhaps not 
be impossible, even at tins distance of 
tune, to put together dispersed &ag- 
ments of evidence in such a manner as 
to produce an authentic narrative which 
would have astoffished the unfortunate 
licenser himself 4 

There was then about town a man 
of good family, of some reading, and 
of some small literary talenl^ named 
Charles Blount.t In politics he be- 
longed to the extreme section of the 
Whig party. In the days of the Exclu- 
sion Bill heliad been one of Shaftes- 
bury’s brisk boys, and had, under the 

* CharEiiter of Edmund Bohun, 1692. 

t Dryden, m his Life of Lucian, speaks in 
too high terms of Blount’s abilities. But 
Dryden’s judgmenlj^.wa's biassed ; for Blount’s 
lv*st 'work was a pamphlet in defence of the 
Conquest cC^Cfaffada. 
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signature of Junius Brutus, magnified 
the Tirtues and puhhc services of Titus 
Oates, and exhorted the Protestants to 
take signal vengeance on the Papists 
for the fire of London and for the mur- 
der of Godfrey * As to the theological 
questions which were in issue between 
Protestants and Papists, Blount* was 
perfectly impartial. He was an infidel, 
and the head of a small school of infi- 
dels who were troubled with a morbid 
dgsire to make converts He translated 
from the Latin translation part of the 
Life of Apollonius of Tyana, and ap- 
pended to it notes of which the flippant 
profaneness called forth the severe 
censure of an unbeliever of a vei^- 
different order, the illustrious Bayle.f 
Blount also attacked Christianity in 
several original treatises, or rather in 
several treatises purporting to be <;jfigi- 
nal ; for he was the most audacious of 
literary thieves, and tr^scribe^ with- 
out acknowled^ent, whole pages from 
autliors who had preceded him His 
delight was to worry the priests by 
asking them how light existed before 
tlio sun was made, how Paradise eonld 
be bounded by Pison, Gihon, Hiddekel, 
and Euphrates, how serpents moved 
before they were condemned to crawl, 
and where Eve found thread to stitch 
her figleaves. To his speculations on 
these subjects he gave the lofty name 
of the Oracles of Reason , and indeed 
whatever he said or wrote was con- 
sidered as oracular by hi/ disciples. Of 
those disciples the most noted was a 
bad writer named Gildon, who lived to 
pester another generation with doggrel 
and slander, and whose memory is still 
preserve not by his voluminous 
-v^rks, but by two or three Imes in 
wieh his stupidity and venality have 
# been contemptuously mentioned by 
Pope t 

Little as either the intellectual or 

* See liis Appeal from the Country to the 
City for the Preservation of Maa^!ty*s 
Person, Liberty, Property, and the Prot^tont 
Eeherion 

t See the article on ApoUomus in Bayle’s 
Dictionary. I say that Blonnt made hlfe trans- 
lation from the Latin ; for his worhs contain 
abundant proofs that he was not compet^t 
to translate liom the G-ieefc. 

$ See G-ildon’s edition of Blount’s 'Woiks, 
1695. •• • 

VOl. m. 
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the moral character of Blount may 
seem m deserve respect, it is in a great 
measure to him that we must attnbute 
the emancipation of the English press. 
Between him and the licensers there 
was a feud of long standing. Before 
the Rev^ution one of his heterodox 
treatises nad been grievously mutilated 
by Lestrange, and at last suppressed 
by orders from Lestrange’s superior 
the Bishop of London * Bohun was 
a scarcely less severe critic than 
Lestrange. Blount therefore began to 
make war on the censorship and the 
censor. The hostilities were commenced 
by a tract which came forth without 
any license, and which was entitled A 
Just Vmdieation of Learning and of 
the Liberty of the Ptess, by PMo- 
patris.t Whoever reads this piece, 
and is not aware that Blount was one 
of the most unscrupulous plagiaries 
that ever hved, will be surprised to 
find, mmgled with the poor thoughts 
and poor words of a third rate pam- 
phleteer, passages so elevated in sen- 
timent and style that they would he 
worthy of the greatest name m letters. 
Th^truth IS that the Just Vmdieation 
eonsists^hiefly of garbled extracts from 
the Areopagitica of Milton That noble 
discourse had been neglected by the 
generation to which it was addressed, 
had sunk into ohhvion, and was at the 
mercy of every pilferer. The literaiy 
workmanship of Blount resembled the 
architectural workmanship of those 
barbarians who used the Coliseum and 
the Theatre of Pompey as quarries, 
built hovels out of Ionian friezes, and 
propped cowhouses on pillars of lazulite. 
Blount concluded, as Milton had con- 
cluded, by recommendmg that the law 
should be so framed as to permit any 
hoofc to be, printed without a liceBse, 
proviaei that the name of the author 
or publisher were registered.} The 

* Wood’s Atbenas Oxonienses, tinder tbs 
name Henry Blount (Charles Blount’s father) ; 
Lestrftigo's Observator, Ho. 290. 

t This piece was reprinted by S-ildon m 
1695 among Blount’s Works 

t That the plagiansm of Blount ^ould 
have*been detected by few of his contempo- 
miieiys not wonderful But it is wonderful 
that in the Biograuhia Bntannica his Jnsfc 
►Vindioatioi? should w warmly extolled, with- 
out the slightest hint that every thing good 
I) D 
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Jtist Vindication was well i^eived. 
The “blow was speedily followed up. 
There stiU remained in the Areopagitfca 
many fine passages which Blount had 
not used in his &t pamphlet. Out of 
these passages he constructed a second 
pamphlet entitled Eeason^ for the 
Liberty of Unlicensed Printing.* To 
these Reasons he appended a postscript 
entitled a Just and True Character of 
Edmund Bohun. This Character was 
written with extreme hittemess. Pas- 
sages were quoted from the licenser’s 
writings to prove that he held the 
doctrines of passive obedience and non- 
resistance. He was accused of using 
his power systematically for the purpose 
of favourmg the enemies and silencing 
the firiends of the Sovereigns whose 
bread he ate ; and it was asserted that 
he was the friend and the pupil of his 
predecessor Sir Roger. 

The Just and True Character of 
Bohun could not be publicly sold ; but 
it was widely circulated. 'While it was 
passing from hand to hand, and while 
^e ‘Wh^ were eveiy where ezelaim- 
ing against the new censor as a second 
Lestrange, he was requested ^o autho- 
rise the pubhcatiou of an anonymous 
work entitled King WilHam and Queen 
Maiy Conquerors t He readily and 
indeed eagerly comphed. For there 
was between the doctrines which he 
had long professed and the doctrines 
which were propounded in this treatise 
a coincidence so exact that many 
suspected him of being the author; 
nor was this suspicion weakened by 
a passage in which a compliment was 
paid to his political writings. But the 
real author was that very Blount who 

ia it is stolen. Tho Areopagitica is mt the 
onlf -work which he piUag^ on this o^pasion. 
He took a splendid passage from £^n with- 
out acknowledgment. 

* I unhesitatingly attribute this pamphlet 
to Blount, though it was not reprinted among 
his works by G-ildon. If Blount did not actu- 
ally write it, he must certainly have supoonn- 
tended the writing. That two men of letteis, 
acting without concert, ^onld bring out 
withm a very short time two treatises on the 
same subject, one made out of one half qf the 
Areopagitica and the other made out ot the 
other half, la incredible. Why Gildon dSd not 
choose to reprmt the s«mnd pajaphlct will 
appear hereafter. 

t Bohtm’s Autobiography, 
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was, at that very time, labouring to 
inflame the public both against the Li- 
censing Act and the licenser. Blount’s 
motives m^ easily be divined 
own opinicms were diametncaUy op- 
posed to those which, on this occasion, 
he|put forward m the most offensive 
manner. It is therefore impossible to 
doubt that his object was to ensnare 
and to ruin Bohun. It was a base and 
wi(ied sdieme. But it cannot be 
denied that the trap wag laid 2ncl 
baited with much skill The republican 
succeeded in personating a high Tory. 
The atheist succeeded m personating 
a high Churchman. Tho pamphlet 
concluded with a devout prayer that 
the Gk>d of hght and love wotdd open 
the understanding and govern the will 
of Englishmen, so that they might sco 
th^ things which belonged to their 
pe^ce. The censor wm in rapture'*. 

expr^^§ more plainly than he*^ad 
ever expressed them. Never before, in 
his opinion, had the true daim of their 
Majesties to obedience been so dearly 
stated. Every Jacobite who read this 
admirable tract must inevitably bo 
converted. The nonjurors would flock 
to take the oaths. The nation, so long 
divided, would at lengtli be unite£ 
From these pleasing dreams Bohun 
was awakened by learning, a few hours 
after the appearance of the discourse 
which had charmed him, that the title- 
page had set all London in a flame, 
and that the odious words, King Wil- 
liam and Queen Mary Conquerors, had 
moved the indignation of multitudes 
who had nev«r read farfhew Only 
four days after the pubheation ho 
heard that the Hous§ of Commons liCd 
taken tho matter up, that the book, 
had been called by some members a 
rascally book, and that, as the author 
was unknown, tho Seijeant at Anns 
was in search of the licenser.* Bohun’ s 
min4 hadjr never been strong ; and he 
was entirely unnerved and bewildered 
by the fury and suddenness of the 
storm ^hich had burst upon him. He 
went to the House, Most of the mcni- 
e 

* Eoh^’s^tobiography, Commons’ Jour- 
nals, Jam 2^ 1G9| 
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bers whom he met in the passages and 
lobbies frowned on him. "When he was 
put to the bar, and, after three pro- 
found obeisances, venture^ to lift his 
head and look round him, he could 
read his doom in the angry and yn- 
temptuous looks which were casl^on 
him £rom every side. He hesitated, 
blundered, contradicted himself, called 
the Speaker My liord, and, by his con- 
fiis|d way of speaking, raised a tempest 
of rude lai^hter which confused him 
still more. As soon as he had with- 
drawn, it was tmanimously resolved 
ttiatthe obnoxious treatise should be 
burned in Palace Yard by the common 
hangman. It was also resolved, with- 
out a division, that the King should be 
requested to remove Bohun from the 
office of licenser. The poor man, re^dy 
to faint with grief and fear, was con- 
ducted by the officers of'Hhe Housed 
a place of confinement * 

But scarcely was he in his prison 
when a large body of members cla- 
morously demanded a more important 
victim. Burnet had, shortly after he 
became Bishop of Salisbuiy, addressed 
to the clergy of his diocese a Pastoral 
Letter, exhortmg them to take the 
oaths In one paragraph of this letter 
he had held language bearing some 
resemblance to that of the pamphlet 
which had just been sentenced to the 
flames. There were indeed distmctions 
which a judicious and impartial tri- 
bunal would not have failed to notice. 
But the tribunal before which Burnet 
was arraigned was neither judicious 
nor impartiai His faults had made 
bim maifjr enemies, anS his virtues 
manv more. The discontented Whigs 
co:^lained that heb leaned towards the 
Court, the High Chur^|hmen that he 
leaned towards the Dissenters ; nor can 
it be supposed that a man of so much 
boldness and so little tact, a man so 
indiscreetly frank and so restlessly 
active, had passed through lif^with^t 
crossing the schemes and wounding 
the feelings of some whose opinions 
agreed wi5i his. He was regarded 
with peculiar malevolence by Howe. 

• 

* Bohtin’sAutobioffrapliy;Coii?n#oii‘* Jour- 
nals, Jan. 20, 21. 1691 


Howeliad never, even while he was in 
office, been in the habit of restraining 
his bitter and petulant tongue , and he 
had recently been turned out of office 
in a way which had made him nn- 
govemab^j’ ferocious. The history of 
his dismission is not accurately known: 
bnt there was no donbt that something 
had happened whidi had cruelly galled 
his temper. If rumour could be trusted, 
he had fancied that Mary was m love 
with him, and had availed himself of 
an opportunity which offered itself 
while he was in attendance on her as 
Vice Chamberlain to make some ad- 
vances which had justly moved her 
indignation. Soon after he was dis- 
carded, he was prosecuted for having, 
in a fit of passion, beaten one of hm 
servants savagely within the verge of 
the palace. He had pleaded guilty, 
and had been pardoned : but om this 
time he showed, on every occasion, the 
most rancorous personal hatred of his 
royal mistress, of her husband, and of 
all who were favoured by either. It 
was known that the Queen frequently 
consulted Burnet; and Howe was pos- 
sessed with the belief that her seventy 
was to he imputed to Burnet’s m- 
fluence * How was the tune to be 
revenged In a long and elaborate 
speech the spiteful Whig, — for such 
he still affected to he , — represented 
Burnet as a Tory of llie worst class. 
“There should be a law,” he said, 
“making it penal for the clergy to 
introduce pohtics into their discourses, 
formerly they sought to enslave us by 
crying up the divine and indefeasible 
right of the hereditary prince. How 
they try to arrive at the same resnlt 
by telimg us that we are a gonquered 
people.” It was moved that the 
Bishop “shpuld be impeached. To this 
motion there was an unanswerable ob- 
jection, which the Speaker pointed 
out. The Pastoral Letter had been 
writtem in 1689, and was therefore 
covered by the Act of Grace '^which 
had been passed in 1690. Yet a 
member was not ashamed to say, **Ho 
matter^: impeach him; and force him 

-• Oldmixon; Norcissas Luttrell’s Diary, 
Nov. and Dec. 1692 ; Burnet, li. 334 ; Boliua'fl* 
Autobiography. 

x> -n 5 
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to plead the Act.” Few, Iftwever, 
were disposed to take a eonrse so un- 
worthy of a House of Commons. Softie 
wag cried out, “Burn it; bum it;” 
and this bad pun ran along the benches, 
and was receired with shouts of laugh- 
ter. It was moved that tlJb Pastoral 
Letter should be burned by the common 
hangman. A long and vehement de- 
bate followed. For Burnet was a man 
warmly loved as well as warmly 
hated. The great majority of the 
Whigs stood &mly by him. ; and his 
goodnature and generosity had made 
him Mends even among the Tones. 
The contest lasted two days. Mon- 
tague and Finch, men of widely differ- 
ent opinions, appear to have heen fore- 
most among the Bishop’s champions 
An attempt to get nd of the subject 
hy moving the previous question faded. 
At length the main question was put , 
and the Pastoral Letter was condemned 
to the flames hy a small majonty in a 
full house The Ayes were a hundred 
and sixty two. the Hoes a hundred 
and fifty five. ^ The general opinion, at 
least of the capital, seems to have been 
that Burnet was cruelly trea^d ‘P 

He was not naturally a man of fine 
feelings, and the life which he had 
led had not tended to make them 
finer. He had been during many years 
a mark for theological and pohtieal 
animosity. Grave doctors had anathe- 
matised him: nbald poets had lam- 
pooned him: pnnees and ministers 
had laid snares for his hfe : he had 
been long a wanderer and an exile, in 
constant peril of being kidnapped, 
struck in the boots, hanged, quar- 
tered. Yet none of these things had 
ever moved him. His selfconeeit had 
been proof against ridicule, aryi his 
dCuntless temper against danger. But 
on this occasion his fortitude^ seems to 
have failed him. To be stigmatized 
by the popular branch of the legisla- 
ture as a teacher of doctrines so^ervile 
that they disgusted even Tories, to be 

* Grey’s Debates ; Commons’ Joumalp, Jan. 
21. 23. 169§; Bohun’s Autobiography, Kcn- 
nct’s Life and Reign of King ’WilUmn and 
Queen Mary. ^ ^ 

t •* Most men piiying the Bishop,”— Dohim’s 
Autobiography. 


joined in one sentence of condemnation 
with the editor of Filmer, was too 
much. How deeply Burnet was 
wounded ^peared many years later, 
when, after his death, ms BClstory of 
his Life and Times was given to tlie 
wAld. In that work he is ordinarily 
garrulous even to minuteness about aU 
9iat concerns himself, and sometimes 
relatesjwith amusing ingenuousness his 
own mistakes and the censures which 
those mistakes brought upo« him, ^ut 
about the ignominious judgment passed 
by the House of Commons on his Pas- 
toral Letter he has preserved a most 
significant silence.* 

The plot which ruined Bohun, though 
it did no honour to those who contrived 
it, produced important and salutary 
effects. Before the conduct of the un- 
luCky licenser had been brought under 
tlje consideration of Parliament, the 
Comnfibns had resolved, without any 
division, and, as far as appears, with- 
out any discussion, that the Act which 
subjected literature to a censorship 
should be continued. But the question 
had now assumed a new aspect, and 
the continuation of the Act was no 
longer regarded as a matter of course. 
A feeling in favour of the liberty of 
the press, a feehng not yet, it is true, 
of wide extent or formidable intensity, 
began to show itself. The existing 
system, it was said, was prejudici^ 
both to cofiimerce and to learning. 
Could it be expected that any capitalist 
would advance the funds necessary for 
a great hterary undertaking, or that 
any scholar would expend years of toil 
and research^n such an undertaking, 
while it was possible that, at the Ust 
moment, the capriqp, the mahce,^e 
foHy of one nmn might frustrate that 

* Tbo vote of the Oommons is mentioned 
witn miicb feeling in tbe memoirs wbicbL Bur- 
net wrote at tbe time “ It look’d,” he says, 
“somewhat extraordinary that I, who per- 
haups wa» the greatest assertor of publick 
liberty, from my first setting out, of any 
writer of the age, should be soe severely treated 
as an enemy to it. But the truth was the 
ToryeS never hked me, and the ‘Whiggs hated 
me because I went not mto their notions and 
passions. But even this, and worse things 
that may happen to me shall not, I hope, be 
able to maJee me depait from moderate prin- 
ciples <5nd*l!fie 3 u&t assoiting the libeity of 
mankind.’^Buinct MS. Hail, G584, 
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•wliole design ? Ajid was it certain that 
the law which so grievously restricted 
looth the freedom of trade and the free- 
dom of thought had really added to 
the security of the StateJ Had not 
recent experience proved that the li- 
censer might himself be an enemy of 
their Majesties, or, worse still, an -r ab- 
surd and perverse friend , that he might 
suppress a book of which it would be 
for their interest that every house in 
tl^ coimtry should have a copy, and 
that he might readily give his sanction 
to a libel whidi tended to make them 
hateful to their people, and which de- 
served to be torn and burned by the 
hand of Ketch ? Had the government 
gained much by estabhshing a literary 
police which prevented Englishmen 
from havmg the History of the Bloody 
Circuit, and allowed them, by w^ of 
compensation, to read tracts whieii re- 
presented King Willinm and^ Qi^en 
Mary as conq^uerors ? ' 

In that age persons who were not 
specially interested in a public bill 
very seldom petitioned Parliament 
against it or for it The only petitions 
therefore which were at this conjunc- 
ture presented to the two Houses 
against the censorship came from book- 
sellers, bookbinders, and printers.^ But 
the opinion which these classes ex- 
pressed was certainly not confined to 
them. 

The law which was about to expire 
had lasted eight years, at was renewed 
for only two years. It appears, from 
an entry in the Journals of the Com- 
mons which unfortunately is defective, 
that a division took place on an amend- 
ment aoout the natureVif which ve are 
J^t entirely in the dark. The votes 
were ninety nire to eighty. In the 
Lords it was proposed^ according to the 
suggestion offered fifty years before by 
Milton and stolen from him by Blount, 
to exempt from the authority of the 
hcenser every hook which bore the 
name of an author or pubh^er. ^This 
amendment was rejected ; and the biB 
passed, but not without a protect signed 
by eleven peers, who declared tliat they 

* Commons’ JounialB,Tej. 27, IGD^ , Lordsl, 
Jouinalfa. Mai. 4* - 
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could not think it for the public in- 
terest “'to subject all learning and true 
information to the arbitrary will and 
pzeasure of a mercenary and perhaps 
Ignorant hcenser. Among those who 
protested were Halifax, Shrewsbury, 
and Mulgrave, three noblemen belong- 
ing to different pohtical parties, but all 
distinguished by their literary attain- 
ments It is to he lamented that the 
signatures of TiHotson and Burnet, 
who were both present on that day, 
should be wantmg. Dorset was ab- 
sent * 

Blount, by whose exertions and ma- 
chinations lie opposition to the censor- 
ship had been raised, did not live to 
see that opposition suceessfuL Though 
not a very yomig man, he was possessed 
by an insane passion for the sister of 
ms deceased wife. Having long la- 
boured in vain to convince the object 
of his love that she might lawfully 
marry him, ho at last, whether from 
weariness of Iifi', or in the hope of 
touching her heart, inflicted on himself 
a wound of winch, after languishing 
long, he died He has often been 
mentioned as a blasphemer and self- 
muirder<U7. But the important service 
which, by means doubtless most im- 
moral and dishonourable, he rendered 
to his country, has passed almost un- 
noticed.t 

* Lords* Journals, llarcTi 8 169^ 

t In tlio article on Blount in the Biogiapliia 
Bntanmca ho is extolled as having homo a 
principal share in the emancipation, of the 
press. But the wiiter was very unpcafoctly 
informed as to the facts. 

It is strange that the circnmstonccs of 
Blount’s death should he so uncertain. Tl^at 
he died of a wound inflicted by his own hand, 
and that he languished long, are nndi'^puted 
facts. The common story was that he ■^liot 
himself , and Narcissus Luttrel^ at the time, 
maefe an entry to this effect m his Diary. 0*i tha 
other hand. Pope, who had the very best oppor- 
tunities of obtaining accurate information, as- 
serts that Blount, “ being in love with a near 
kinswoman of his, and re]ectecl, gave hun'adf 
a stab in the arm, as pretendmg to kill him- 
self, ^f the consequences of which he really 
died.” — ^Note on the Epilogue to the Satires, 
Dialogue I Warburton, who had^ln ^.d, first 
■aitk the heroes of the Dunciad, and then 
wiih tne most eminent men of letter'* ot his 
tunc, ought to have known thetiutii, and 
■WaTouifcon, by his silenco, conlums Pope's as- 
Bortiou. ^ildon’sr^hapsody about the death, 
of his fiiend will suit ather story equally. 
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Late in tliis busy and eventful [ the |mferior animals no rights incon- 
state of session the attention Cf the sxstent with his own convenience : and 


iieiana Houses was called to the con- 
dition of Ireland. The govemmeiH} 
of that kingdom had, durmg the six 
months which followed the surrender 
of Limenck, been in an unsettled 
state. It was not till thSse Irish 
troops who adhered to Sarsfield had 
sailed for France, and tiH those who 
had made their election to remain 
at ^ home had been disbanded, that 
'William at length put forth a pro- 
clamation solemnly announcmg the 
termination of the civil war. From 
the hostility of the aboriginal inhabi- 
tants, destitute as they now were of 
chiefs, of arms, and of organisation, 
nothing was to be apprehended beyond 
oecdsional robberies and murders Eut 
the war cry of the Irishry had scarcely 
died away when the murmurs of the 
Englishry began to he heard. Con- 
ingshy was durmg some months at the 
head of the administration. He soon 
made himself in the highest degree 
odious to the dominant caste. He was 
an unprincipled man* he was insati- 
able of riches ; and he was in a situa- 
tion in which nehes were easily^ toTbe 
obtamed by an unprincipled man. Im- 
mense sums of money, immense quan- 
tities of military stores, had been sent 
over from England. Immense confis- 
cations were takmg place in Ireland. 
The rapacious governor had daily op- 
portunities of emhezzHng and extort- 
ing ; and of those opportunities he 
availed himself without scruple or 
shame. This however was not, in the 
estimation of the colonists, his greatest 
offence. They might have pardoned 
his covetoiisness : but they could not 
pardon the clemency which he showed 
to tlieir vanquished and enslaved ene- 
mies" His clemency indeed amounted 
merely to this, that he loved money 
more than he hated Papists, and that 
he was not unwiHing to sell for a high 
price a scanty measure of justice to 
some of the oppressed class. Unhap- 
pily, to tJfle ruling minority, sore from 
recent conflict and drunk with recent 
victory, the subjugated maj'onty was 
as a irove of cattle, or rather a^ a 
pack of wolves, Man ^nowl^dges in 


as man deals with the inferior animals 
the Cromwellian thought himself at 
hberty to deal with the Eoman Catho- 
He. Coninglby therefore drew on him- 
self greater storm of obloquy by his 
few?good acts than by his many bad 
acts. The clamour against him was 
so violent that he was removed ; and 
Sidney went over, with the full power 
and mgnity of Lord Lieutenant, jo 
hold a Parliament at Dublin'* 

But the easy temper and graceful 
manners of Sidney failed to produce 
a concihatory effect. He does not in- 
deed appear to have been greedy of 
unlawful gam But he did not restrain 
with a sufficiently firm hand the crowd 
of subordinate functionaries whom Oon- 
ings^s example and protection had 
eneomraged to plunder me pubhc and 
to ^11 their good offices to suitors. 
Nor wa^' the new "Viceroy of a temper 
to bear hard on the feeble remains of 
the native aristocracy. He therefore 

* The charges brought against Coningsby 
will be found m the Journals of the two 
Houses of the ’Ktigiigb parliament. Those 
charges were, after the lapse of a quarter of a 
century, versified by Pnor, whom Coningsby 
hrui treated \vith great insolence and haish- 
ness. I will quote a few stanzas. It will be 
seen that the poet condescended to imitate the 
style of the street ballads. 

“ Of Nero, tyrant, petty king. 

Who heretofore did roini 
In famed Hibernia, 1 will iSng, 

And in a ditty plain ” 

“ The article* recorded stand 
Against this peerless peer; 

Search hut the archives ot the land, 

You’ll find them written there *’ 

The story of Gafney is then related. Con- 
ingsb/s peculations are dcsciibed thus : 

“ Vast quontitteTof stores did he 
Embezzle and purloin , 

Of the King's stores lie kept a key, 

Convertmg them to tout, 

“ The forfeited estates also, 

Both I cal and person il, 

Did with the stores toRcther pro 
Tiercf Cerhorua swallow’d all " 

The lost charge is the favour shown tho 
Homan Catholics . 

“ Nero, without the least disguise, 

The I'^fltiiats at all times 

"Still f ivour’d, and thoir rohbenes 
Look’d on as trivial critnub 

“ '1 lie Protestants whom they did rob 
Utpiing his gosernmeut, 
cro lorcc d with pationto, like pot d Joh, 

To rest themselves coiiteut 

*' For he did basely them refuse 
All legal renKd> , 

A The Romans still ho w cU did 
sc^t^led their roguery." 
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speedily became an object of snspilion 
and aversion to tbe Anglosaxon settlers. 
His first act was to send out the writs 
for a general election. The Roman 
Catholics had been ex^uded from 
every municipal corporation; but no 
law had yet deprived them of n the 
county franchise. It is probable how- 
ever that not a single Roman Catholic 
freeholder ventured to approach the 
hustings. The members chosen were, 
wsth scarcely an exception, men ani- 
mated by "the spint of Enniskillen and 
Londonderry, a spirit eminently heroic 
in times of distress and peril, but too 
often cruel and imperious m the season 
of jii^ospenty and power. They de- 
tested the civil treaty of Limerick, 
and were indignant when they learned 
that the Lord lieutenant fully expected 
from them a parliamentary raljMca- 
tion of that odious contract* a contract 
which gave a licence to^the id^Jatiy of 
the mass, and which prevented good 
Protestants from ruining their Popish 
neighbours by brining civil actions 
for injuries done during the war.* 

On the fifth of October 1692 the 
Parliament met at Dubhn in Chi- 
chester House. It was very differently 
composed from the assembly which 
had borne the same title in 1689. 
Scarcely one peer, not one member of 
the House of Commons, who had sate 
at the King’s Inns, was to be seen. 
To the crowd of O’s ^d Macs, de- 
scendants of the old prmces of the 
island, had succeeded men whose names 
indicated a Saxion origin. A smgle 0, 
an apostate from the faith of his fathers, 
and ttoe Macs, evidently emigrants 
from Scotland, and pfobably Presby- 
^ans, had seats in the assembly. 

The Parliament* thus composed, had 
then less than the powers of the As- 
sembly of Jamaica, or of the Assembly 
of Virginia. Hot only was the Legis- 
lature which sate at Dubhn subject to 
the absolute control of the jLegislature 
vhith sate at ■Westmmster : but ^ law 
passed in the fifteenth century, during 
the administration of the'LordTHopiity 
Poynings, and called by bis name, had 
provided that no hill which had not 

An Account of the Sessions of Parliament 
In Ireland, 1C92, London, lUoSt® 


been considered and approved by the 
Privy^ouneil of England should be 
brought into either House in Ireland, 
amd that every bill so considered and 
approved should be either passed with- 
out amendment or rejected * 

The s^^sion opened with a solemn 
recognition of the paramount authority 
of the mother country. The Commons 
ordered their derk to read to them the 
English Act which required them to 
take the Oath of Supremacy and to 
subscribe the Declaration against Tran- 
substantiation Havmg heard the Act 
read, they immediately proceeded to 
obey it. Addresses were then voted 
which expressed the warmest gratitude 
and attachment to the King. Two 
members, who had been untrue to the 
Protestant and English mterest during 
the troubles, were expelled. Supplies, 
liberal when compared with the re- 
sources of a coxmtry devastated by 
years of predatory war, were voted 
with eagerness. But the bill for con- 
firming the Act of Settlement was 
thought to be too favourable to the 
native gentry, and, as it could not be 
amjpded, was with little ceremony 
rej^ted A Committee of the whole 
House resolved that the unjustifiable 
mdulgence with which the Irish had 
been treated since the battle of tho 
Boyne was one of the chief causes of 
the misery of the kingdom. A Com- 
mittee of Grrievances sate daily till 
eleven in the evening; and the pro- 
ceedings of this inquest greatly alarmed 
the Castle. Many instances of gross 
venality and knavery on the part of 
men high in office were brought to 
light, and many instances also of what 
was then thought a criminal lenity to- 
wards the subject nation. This Papist 
had been allowed to enlist In the army : 
that P^ist had been allowed to k^ep a 
gun : a third had too good a horse : a 
fourth had been protected against Pro- 
4:estants who wished to bring actions 
against him for wrongs committed dur- 
ing the years of confusion, ^he Lord 
Lieutenant, having obtained nearly as 
murfdi iSioney as he could expect, deter- 
mii^ed to put an end to these unpleasant 

* This Act is IC'H. 7 c 4 It was explained 
by another Act, 8 & 4 F. and M. c. 4, 
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inquiries. He knew, however, ^at if 
he quarrelled with the Parliament for 
treating either peculators or Papist 
with severity, he should have httle 
support in England He therefore 
looked out for a pretext, and was 
fortunate enough to find cr^e. The 
Commons had passed a vote which 
might with some plausibility be repre- 
sented as inconsistent with the Poyn- 
ings statute Any thing which looked 
like a violation of that great fundamental 
law was likely to excite strong disap- 
probation on the other side of Saint 
Greoige’s Channel The Viceroy saw 
his advantage, and availed himself of 
it. He went to the chamber of the 
Lords at Chichester House, sent for 
the Commons, reprimanded them in 
strong language, charged them with 
undutifuUy and ungratefully encroach- 
ing on the rights of the mother country, 
and put an end to the session.* 

Those whom he had lectured with- 
drew full of resentment. The imputa- 
tion which he had thrown on them was 
unjust They had a strong feeling of 
love and reverence for the land horn 
which they sprang, and looked cuth 
confidence for redress to the rapreme 
Parliament. Several of them went to 
London for the purpose of vindicating 
themselves and of accusing the Lord 
Lieutenant. They were favoured with 
a long and attentive audience, both by 
the Lords and by the Commons, and 
were requested to put the substance of 
what had been said into writing The 
humble language of the petitioners, 
and their protestations that they had 
never intended to violate the Poynings 

* The hdstory of this session I have taken 
fiom the Journals of the Irish Lords and 
Commons, from the narratives laid m writing 
befoiB the English Lords and CommonS by 
members of the Parliament of Irelgiid, and 
from a pamphlet entitled a Short Account of 
the Sessions of Parliament in Ireland, 1692, 
London, 1693. Burnet seems to me to have 
taken a correct view of the dispute ; li, 113- 

The English in Ireland thought the govein- 
ment favoured the Irish too much some 
said this i*ras the effect of bribery, wheieas 
others thought it was necessary to keep them 
safe from the prosecutions of the Tlngiish, 
who hated them, and were mnch sharpened 

against them There were also rreat 

complamts of an ill admmwtration/* chiefly m 
the revenue, m the pay of the army, and m 
the embezzlmg of stores.” 


statute, or to dispute the paramouiifc 
autuonty of England, effaced the im- 
pression which Sidney’s accusations 
had made Both Houses addressed the 
Eling on th^ state of Ireland. They 
censed no delinquent by name : but 
the;^4 expressed an opinion that there 
had been gross maladministration, that 
the public had been plimdered, and 
that the Eoman Cathohcs had been 
treated with unjustifiable tenderness. 
Wilbam in reply promised that what 
was amiss should be corrected. His 
friend Sidney was soon recalled, and 
consoled for the loss of the viceregal 
dignity with the lucrative place of 
Master of the Ordnance, The go- 
vernment of Ireland was for a time 
entrusted to Lords Justices, among 
whom Sir Hemy Capel, a zealous Whig, 
veiylittle disposed to show indulgence 
to Papists, hadjthe foremost place. 

Ine porogation drew nigh ; and still 
the fate of the Triennial Bill 
was uncertain. Some of the 
ablest ministers thought the ^*eESi®ai 
hill a good one ; and, even had 
they thought it a had one, they would 
probably have tned to dissuade their 
master from rejecting it. It was im- 
possible, however, to remove from his 
mind the impression that a concession 
on this pomt would seriously impair 
his authority Not relymg on the 
judgment of his ordinary adyisers, he 
sent Portland to ask the opimon of Sir 
WiUiam Temple. Temple had made 
a retreat for himself at a place called 
Moor Park, in the neighbourhood of 
Eamham. The count^ round his 
dwelhng was aJipiost a wildernen. His, 
amusement during some years had been 
to create in the waste vfhat those DutcTi 
burgomasters, among whom he had 
passed some of tKe best years of his life, 
would have considered as a paradise. 
EEis hermitage had been occasionally 
honoured by the presence of the King, 
who hadfrcma a boy known and esteemed 
the author of the Triple Alhance, and 
who was well pleased to find, among 
the heSth and furze of the wilds of 
Surrey, a spot which seemed to be part 
of Holland a straight canal, a terrace, 
.-rows of chpj^ed trees, and rectangular 
beds of Sowers and potherbs. 
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Portland now repaired to thisJse- 
duded abode and consulted tlie oiAle 
Temple was decidedly of opinion fhat 
the bill ought to pass. He was appre- 
bensiye that the reasons w^^ich led him 
to form, this opinion might not be j^y 
and correctly reported to the by 
Portland, who was indeed as brave a 
soldier and as trusty a fnend as ever 
lived, whose natural abilities were 
not inconsiderable, and who, m some ' 
d^artmCNts of business, had great 
experience, but who was very imper- 
fectly acquamted with the history and 
constitution of England. As the state of 
Sir William’s health made it impossible 
for him to go himself to Kensington, | 
he determined to send his secretary, 
thither. The secretary was a poor 
scholar of four or five and twenty, under 
whose plain garb and ungainly deport - 1 
ment were concealed son;e of thechoicest 
gifts that have ever been bestowed on | 
any of the children of men , rare powers | 
of observation, briUiant wit, grotesque | 
invention, humour of the most austere | 
flavour, yet exquisitely delicious, elo- * 
quence singularly pure, manly, and 
perspicuous. This young man was 
named Jonathan Swift. He was horn | 
in Ireland, hut would have thought^ 
himself insulted if he had been called 
an Irishman. He was of unmixed 
Enghsh blood, and, through life, re- ; 
garded the aboriginal population of 
Sie island in whidi he fii^st drew breath 
as an ahen and a servile caste He I 
had m the late reign kept terms at the 
XTmversity 6f Dublin, hut had been 
distinguished there only by his irregu- 
lantiesf and had with d^culty obtained 
his degree. At the time of the Hevo- 
Erfcion, he had, with many thousands 
of his fellow colonists, taken re^e in 
the mother country feom the violence 
of Tyrconnel, and had been so fortunate 
as to obtain shelter at Moor Park * 
Eor that shelter, however, he had to 
pay a heavy price. He was thought 
to he suJB&ciently remunerated for his 
services with twenty pqunds a year 
and his board. He dined at'^the se- 
cond table. Sometimes, mdeed, when 
better company was not to be had, he 

* As to Swift’s extracbiop»wid^arly lifdj 
&ec the Anecdotes written t>v himsoif. 
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was hfipoured by being invited to play 
at cardis with his patron ; and on such 
occasions Sir William was so generous 
as to give his antagonist a little silver 
to hegm with.* The humble student 
would not have dared to raise his eyes 
to a lady^-of family : hut, when he had 
become a clergyman, he began, after 
the fashion of the dergymen of that 
generation, to make love to a pretty 
waitingmaid who was the chief orna- 
ment of the servants’ hall, and whose 
name is inseparably associated with 
his m a sad and mysterious history. 

Swift many years later confessed 
some part of what he felt when he 
fotmd himself on his way to Court 
TTia spirit had been bowed down, and 
might seem to have been broken, by 
calamities and humiliations. The lan- 
guage which he was in the habit of 
hol£ng to his patron, as far as we can 
judge from the specimens which still 
remain, was that of a lacquey, or rather 
of a heggar.f A sharp word or a cold 
look of the master sufficed to make the 
servant miserable during several days J 
But this tameness was merely the tame- 
nea^kwith which a tiger, caught, caged, 
and stalwed, submits to the keeper who 
brings ^iTn food The humble menial 
was at heart the haughtiest, Iho most 
aspirmg, the most vmdictive, the most 
despotic of men. And now at length 
a great, a boundless prospect was open- 
ing before him. To Wilham he was 
already slightly known. At Moor Park 
the King Imd sometimes, when his host 
was confined by gout to an easy chair, 
been attended by the secretary about 
the groimds, Bhs Majesty had conde- 
scended to teach his companion the 
Dutch way of cutting and eating aspa- 
ragus, and had graciously^ asked whe- 
ther.»Mr. Swift would lie to ha^ye a 
captaip-’s commission in a cavalry regi- 
ment. But now for the first time the 
young man was to stand in the royal 
^presence as a counsellor. He was ad- 
mit^fed into the closet, delivered a letter 
ffiom Temple, and explained^ and en- 
forced Jke arguments which that letter 
coirtained, concisely, but doubtless with 

* 

» Journal to Stdla, Letter Ihi. 

t Swift’s Letter to Temple of Oct. 6. 16D4. 

1 Jounml to Sbella. Letter sos. 
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clearness and abil'ty. There was, he The(^e arrangements caused much mur- 
said, no reason to think that shofoPar- muiyig among the Whigs : for Kille- 
liaments would be more disposed than gre\, and Helaval were certainly To- 
long Parliaments to encroach on the nes, and were by many suspected of 
just prerogatives of the Crown. In being Jacobites. But other promo- 
fact the Parhament which had, in the taons which took place at the same 
preceding generation, waged war against timr* proved that the Xing wished to 
a kmg, led him captive, sent lam to the bear^himself evenly between the hostile 
prison, to the bar, to tlio scaffold, was factions Nottingham had, durmg a 
known m our annals as emphatically year, been the sole Secretary of State, 
the Long Parliament. Never would He was now joined with a colleague 
such disasters have befallen the mo- in whose society he must have felt 
narchy but for the fatal law which himself very ill at ease, JolUiTrench- 
secured that assembly ffom dissolution.* ard. Trenchard belonged to the ex- 
In this reasoning there was, it must be treme section of the Whig party. He 
owned, a flaw which a man less shrewd was a Taunton man, animated by that 
than WiUiam might easily detect That spirit which had, dunng two genera- 
one restriction of the royal prerogative tions, pecuharly distmguished Taun- 
had been mischievous did not prove ton He had, in the days of Pope- 
tliat another restriction would be salu- burnings and of Protestant flails, been 
tciry. It by no means followed, because one of the renowned Green Riband 
one sovereign had been ruined by being Club : he had been an active member 
unable to get rid of a hostile Parha- of s/tveral stomsy Parliaments : he had 
ment, that another sovereign might not broughthn the first Exclusion Bill * he 
be ruined by being forced to part with had been deeply concerned in the plots 
a friendljr Parliament. To the great formed by the chiefs of the opposition: 
mortification of the ambassador, his he had fled to the Contment : he had 
arguments failed to shake the King’s been long an exile; and he had been 
resolution. On the fourteenth of March excepted by name fcom the general 
the Commons were summoned<^to the pardon of 1686 Though his hfe had 
Upper House : the title of the Trien- been passed in turmoil, his temper was 
nial Bill was read ; and it was an- naturally calm . but he was closely 
nounced, after the ancient form, that connected with a set of men whose 
the King and Queen would take the passions were far fiercer than his own. 
matter into their consideration. The He had married the sister of Hugh 
Parliament was then prorogued. Speke, one of the falsest and most ma- 

Soon after the prorogation William hgnant of the^ hbellers who brought 
Mimi. set out for Ihe Continent. It disgrace on the cause of constitutional 
was necessary that, before his freedom. Aaron Smith, the solicitor 
menu departure, he should make of the Treasury, a man in whom the fa- 
some important changes. He was re- natic and the pettifogger were strangely 
solved not to discard Nottingham, on united, possess^ too much irfSuence 
whose integrity, a tirtue rare among over the new Secretary, with whom 
English statesmen, he placed a well had, ten years before,wdiscuased plans 
foimded rriiSnce. Yet, if Nottingham of rebelhon at thg^Rose. Why Trench- 
remained Secretary of State, it” was ard was selected in preference to many 
impossible to employ Eussell at sea. men of higher rank and greater abihty 
Russell, though much mortified, was for a post of the first dignity and im- 
induced to accept a lucrative place in- portance, it is difficult to say. It seems 
the household ; and two naval ofiV^ers howler th^t, though he bore the title 
of great note in their profession, Kille- and drew the salary of Secretary of 
grew ana Belaval, were placed at the State, h^ wa^ not trusted with any of 
Board of Admiralty and entrusted mth the graver secrets of State, and that he 
the command of the Channel Fle§t.t was little more than a superintendent 
^ Swift’s Anecdotes.- - of police, chapged to look after the 

t London Gazette, March 27. 1693. | printers -^f ^licensed books, the pas- 
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tors of nonjuring congregations, nd 
the haunters of treason taverns.* N 

Another Whig of far higher <i^a- 
racter was called at the same time lo a 
far higher place m the administration. 
The Great Seal had now» been four 
years in commission Since Maynard’s 
retirement, the constitution of Dhe 
Court of Chancery had commanacd 
little respect. Trevor, who was the 
First Commissioner, wanted neither 
parts nor learning: hut his integrity 
wa^ witlr gpod reason suspected ; and 
the duties, which, as Speaker of the 
House of Commons, he had to perform 
during four or five months in the bu- 
siest part of every year, made it im- 
possible for him to bean efficient judge 
in equity. The suitors complained 
tliat they had to wait a most unrea- 
sonable time for judgments, and that, 
when, after long delay, a judgmentffoad 
been pronounced, it was^very likely^to 
bo reversed on appeaL"" Me^wlnle 
there was no minister of justice, no 
great funetionaiy to whom it especially 
belonged to advise the Long as to the 
appointment of Judges, of Counsel for 
the Crovm, of Justices of the Peace f 
It was known that WiUiam was sensi- 
ble of the inconvenience of this state of 
things; and, during several months, 
there had been flying rumours that a 
Lord Keeper or a Lord Chancellor 
would soon be appointed. J The name 
most firequently mentioned was that of 
Nottingham. But the reasons which 
had prevented him from accepting the 
Great Seal m 1689 had, since that 
year, rather gained than lost strength, 
Wilham at length fixed his choice on 
Somers.^ ^ 

Somers was only m his forty second 
yc?a?; and five years had not elapsed 
since, on the great^&ay of the trial of the 
* Bishops, his powers had first been made 
known to the world. Prom that time 
his fame had been steadily and rapidly 
rising. Neither m forensic nor in par- 
liamentary eloquence had hft any su- 
perior. The consistency of his public 

* Bumefc, li. 108., and Speaker Onslow’s 
Note , Sprat’s True Account of tTie?Hom<i 
Oonspiracy ; Letter to Trencliara, 1694, 

t Burnet, u. 107. 

i These rumours are moro^han once mai* 
tioncd in Narcissus Lnttrcll’s 


conduct had gained fpr him the entire 
confide«ace of the Whigs ; and the ur- 
banity of his manners had conciliated 
the Tories. It was not without great 
reluctance that he consented to qmt an 
assembly over which he exercised an 
immense influence for an assembly 
where it v«ould be necessaiy for Mm to 
sit in silence He had been but a short 
time in great practice. His savings 
were smaU. Not having the means of 
supporting a hereditary title, he must, 
if he accepted the high dignity wMch 
was offered to him, preside durmg some 
years in the Upper House without 
takmg part in the debates. The opinion 
of others, however, was that he would 
be more usefol as head of the law than 
even as head of the Whig party in the 
Commons. He was sent for to Ken- 
sington, and called into the Council 
Chamber. Caermarthen spoke m the 
name of the Kang. “Sir John,” he 
said, “it is necessary for the public 
service that you should take this charge 
upon you ; and I have it in command 
from His Majesty to say that he can 
admit of no excuse.” Somers submitted. 
The seal was delivered to him, with a 
patQ 3 pt wMch entitled him to a pension 
of two thousand a year from tiie day 
on which he should quit his office ; and 
he was immediately sworn in a Privy 
Councillor and Lord Keeper.* 

The Gazette wMch announced these 
<ffianges in the administration, 
announced also the King’s de- 
parture. He set out for Hoi- “®““*** 
land on the twenty-fourth of March. 

He left orders that the Estates of 
Scotland should, after a recess A ie»ioa 
of more than two years and a 
half, be again called together. Scotland 
Hamilton, who had lived many months 
in retirement^ had, since ^the fall of 
Melville, been reconciled to the Corrt, 
and now> consented to quit Ms retreat, 
and to occupy Holyrood House as Lord 
High Commissioner. It was necessary 
t2at one of the Secretaries of State for 
Scotlfihd should be in attendance on the 
King The Master of Stair hSd there- 
fore gone to the Continent. His col- 
league, Johnstone, was cMef manager 

* London Gazetl^ Maich 27. 1693 ; Nfli- 
ncissus Luttrell’B Biaiy. 
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for the Crown at -Edinburgh, and was not%,dependent on the pleasure of the 
charged to correspond re^ar^’ with te 2 ]^:)oral magistrate. His brethren 
Carstairs, who never quitted Williain.* sto|d. up, and by an approving murmur 
It might naturally have been eS:- sigi ified their concurrence m what their 
peeted that the session would be tur- President had said. Before they re- 
bulent The Parhament was that very tire I they Gsed a day for their next 
Parhament which had, in 1689, passed, meting ** It was indeed a very distant 
by overwhelming majorili^, aH the day^ and when it came neither minister 
most violent resolutions which Mont- nor elder attended for even the boldest 
gomery and his club could frame, members shrank from a complete rup- 
which had refused snpplies, which had ture vdth the civil power. Bnt, though 
proscribed the ministers of the Crown, there was not open war between the 
which had closed the Courts of Justice, Church and the GovernmenlJ^ey were 
which had seemed bent on turning estranged from each other, jealous of 
Scotland into an oligarchical repubKc. each other, and afraid of each other. 
In 1690 the Estates had been in a better No progress had been made towards a 
temper Yet, even in 1690, they had, reconciliation when the Estates met; 
when the ecclesiastical pohty of the and which side the Estates would take 
realm was under consideration, paid might well be doubted, 
little deference to what was well known But the proceedings of this strange 
to be tlie royal wish. They had abolish- Parliament, in almost every one of its 
ed patronage they had sanctioned the sessxfens, falsified all the predictions of 
rabbhng of the episcopal clergy: they politicians It-had once been the most 
had refrised to pass a Toleration Act. imman«geable of senates. It was now 
It seemed Hkely that they would still the most obsequious. Yot the old men 
be found unmanageable when questions had again met in the old hall. There 
touching rehgion came before them ; wore all the most noisy agitators of the 
and such questions it was unfortunately dub, with the exception of Montgomery, 
necessary to bnng forward. Willi am who was dying of want and of a broken 
had, during the recess, attei^t§'d to heart in a garret far from his native 
persuade the General Assembly of the land. There were the canting Boss 
Church to receive into communion such and the perfidious Annandale. There 
of the old curates as should subscribe was Sir Patrick Hume, lately created 
the Confession of Eaith and should a peer, and henceforth to be called 
submit to the government of Synods. Ijord Polwarth, but still as eloquent as 
But the attempt had failed, and the when his intermmable declamations 
Assembly had consequently been dis- and dissertations ruined the expedition 
solved by the representative of the of Argyle Nevertheless, the whole 
King. Unhappily, the Act which es- spint of the assembly ha^ undergone 
tablished the Presbyterian polity had a change. The members listened with 
not defined the extent of the power profoimd respect to the royal letter, 
which was to be exercised by the Sove- and returned answer in re'wrcntial 
reign over the Spiritual Courts. No and affectionate language. An extra- 
sooner therefore had the dissolution ordinary aid of a huiy;^'®^ fourt^Sh 
been annoQiced tha.-n the Moderator thousand pounds sterlmg was granted t 
reqTiested permission to speak. He was to the Crown ScTvere laws were enacted 
told that he was now merely a"private against the Jacobites. The legislation 
person. As a private person he re- on ecclesiastical matters was asErastian 
quested a hearing, and protested, mthe as William himself could have desired, 
name of his brethren, against the 4’oym An Act passed requiring all mi- 
mandate. The right, he sai^ of the nisters of the Estabhshed Church to 

officers of tiie Chorch to meet and deh- , Eogfetoi of the Aotmgs or Proceeaings of 
berate touching her interests '5ras^de- the General Assembly oC the Ohuich of Scot- 
nved from her Divine Head, and was land, held at Edinbmgh, Jan. 16 1692, col- 

lected and extracted fiom the Eecords by thr 
- I Clerk thereof Shis interesting rccx)id was 

* Burnet, ii. 123, ; Oorstairs Papers. f prmted thafist tune in 1852. 
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‘WILLL^'M j 

swear fealty to their Majesties, Jjnd 
directmg the General Assembly to re- 
ceive into communion those Episolpa- 
lian ministers, not yet deprived, jfho 
should declare that they (fjnforme to 
the Presbyterian doetme and d^ci- 
phne * Nay, the Estates earned i,du- 
lation so far as to make it their humble 
request to the King that he would be 
pleased to confer a Scotch peerage on 
his favourite Portland.^ This was in- 
deed thfa> chief petition. They did 
not ask for redress of a single grievance. 
They contented themselveswith hinting 
in general terms that there were abuses 
which required correction, and with 
referring the King for fuller informa- 
tion to his own Ministers, the Lord 
High Commissioner and the Secretary 
of State.t 

There was one subject on whlfeh it 
may seem strange that- even the ijiost 
servile of Scottish Parliament® sh'ould 
have kept silence. More than a year 
had elapsed since the massacre of Glen- 
coe ; and it might have been e3q)eeted 
that the whole assembly, peers, com- 
missioners of shires, commissioners of 
burghs, would with one voice have 
demanded a strict investigation into 
that great crime. It is certain, how- 
ever, that no motion for investigation 
was made The state of the Gaelic 
clans was indeed taken into considera- 
tion. A law was passed for the more 
effectual suppressing of depredations 
and outrages beyond the Highland line , 
and in that_law was inserted a special 
proviso reserving to Mac CaUum More 
his hereditary jurisdiction. But it does 
not appear, either froca the puhHe re- 
cords of the proceedings of the Estates, 
or from those private letters in which 
Johnstone regularly gave Carstairs an 
accoxmt of what hadT passed, that any 
speaker made any allusion to the fate 
of Mac Ian and Mac Ian’s tnbe. J The 

♦ Act. Pari. Scot., June 12. 1W3. - 

t Act. Pari, Scot,, June 15. 1690 
t The editor of tlie Carstairs Papers was 
evidently very desirous, tron wiatever mo- 
tive, to disguise this most certain a£d obvious 
truth. He therefore, with gross didionesty, 
prefixed to some of Johnstone’s letters desenp- 
tions TV Inch may possibly ^pose on careless 

end of the '} 
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only explanation of this extraordinary 
silence seems to be that the pubHe men 
who were assembled in the capital of 
Scotland knew httle and cared little 
about the fate of a thieving tribe of 
Celts. The injured clan, bowed down 
by fear the allpowerM Campbells, 
and little accustomed to resort to the 
constituted authonfaes of the kingdom 
for protection or redress, presented no 
petition to the Estates The story of 
the buteheiy had been told at coffee- 
houses, but had been told in different 
ways. Very recently, one or two books, 
in which the facts were hut too truly 
related, had come forth from the secret 
presses of London. But those books 
were not pubhely exposed to sale. 
They bore &e name of no responsible 
author. The Jacobite writers were, 
as a class, savagely malignant and 
utterly regardless of truth. Since the 
Macdoualds did not complain, a prudent 
man might naturally be uuv nlbn g to 
incur the displeasure of the King, of 
the mimsters, and of the most powerful 
family in Scotland, by bringing forward 
an accusation grounded on nothing 
bntFreports wandenng from mouth to 
mouth, or pamphlets which no hcenscr 
had approved, to which no author had 
put his name, and which no bookseller 
ventured to place in his shopwindow. 
But whether this be or be not the true 
solution, it is certain that the Estates 
separated quietly after a session of two 
months, during which, as far as can 
now be discovered, the name of Glencoe 
was not once uttered in the Parliament 
Honse. 

readers. For example, Johnstone wiote to 
Carstairs on the IStiof April, before it was 
known that the sessiSn would be a quiet one, 
“ AH aits have been used and will be used to 
embroil matters” The editor’s account of 
the contents of this letter is as follows : ii, Art» 
nsed to-embroil matters witihi reference to the 
affair of G-lencoe.” Again, Johnstone, in a 
letter written some wedcs later, complamed 
that the liberality and obsequiousness of tho 
'Estates had not been duly appreciated “ No- 
thing,” he sasrs, “ is to be done to gratify the 
Parliament, I mean that they would have 
reckoned a gratification.’* The'"feditor’s ac- 
count ^ the contents of this letter is as fol- 
lows ; ‘^Complams that the Parhament is not 
to bo gratified by an inquiry mto the massaae 
of Glencoe.” 

HEED VOLlJilB. 
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